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INTRODUCTION 


TO THK 

BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT 

For 1872-73. 


In last year’s report the policy which had been chalked out 
, . , and followed by the Bengal 

Character of pohcdunngtne year. {gH, and Up tO 

October 1872, was fully explained. In the period wliich has 
since passed there has been comparatively little that is new 
in the administration. The Lieutenant-Governor has felt that 


he had already made plans and undertaken tasks the fulfil- 
ment of which would give ample occupation for some time to 
come ; and for several reasons lie has thought it undesirable 
to embark largely in many more new plans. He has preferred 
to devote himself to complete and work out those already 
formed, with such complements and additions as experience 
has shown to be required. 

But occupied as the past year has been in working out 
the designs already formed, it has certainly not been a year of 
less^ activity than that which preceded it. All departments 
have been very actively occupied in the work of construc- 
tion and completion, and in ^ving practical effect to the com- 

S leted works. It may be said that the ships of wliich the 
nes were laid and the framewoA put together in the 

E ast year have this year been built, fitted, launched, and 
rou^t into use, while at the same time a good commence- 
ment has been made in sounding and surveying the seas in 
which they are to sail. In other words, we have considerably 
advanced in our knowledge of the country and the people, 
and have made arrangements by which our knowledge may 
jbe expected to progress; while we have put in working order 
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the machinery by which we are to take advantage of that 
knowledge for the benefit of the people. 

To judge of the extent to which a more active interest in, 
and knowledge of, all that is passing has been awakened in our 
officers, and a more active and thorough system of adminis- 
tration has been introduced, it is only necessary to compare 
the local reports of the present day with those of a few years 
back ; the personal grasp of the subjects they deal with, ex- 
hibited by all grades of the executive service, with the formal 
reports and formulated reviews of former days. The local 
aaministration reports of divisions and districts for the 
past year, lately received, are replete with information 
of the best kind. The Lieutenant-Glovemor has reviewed 


them carefully province by province. He has caused 
these reviews to be published in the Gazette, and he 
proposes that the best reports, with the reviews and 
orders upon them, should be reprinted and circulated for 
the information of our officers and of the public. It would 
be much to be regretted if so much valuable matter were lost 
or hidden away. Both in action and in report, Mr. S. C. 
Bayley, Commissioner of the largest and most important 
Division — that of Patna — is particularly distinguished. Much 
that has been done in varioiis ways during the year has also 
been made known by publication in the supplement to the 
Gazette, which contains the official papers deemed to be of 
most interest. Some of these may also be brought together 
for more permanent record. 

The work of the year being, as above explained, rather 
the working out of previous plans than the formation of new 
ones, the details of progress will be more properly put in the 
departmental chapters than in this preliminary paper. This 
Introductory Chapter will, therefore, be principally confined 
to drawing attention to a few of the most salient points 
of the report, and it will not here be attempted to give such 
a general account of the administrative proceedings as was- 
gfiven in the preliminary part of last year’s report. 

The form of report and order of subjects now followed 

is that lately prescribed by the 

Form of the Report ^ fx t <• t 

(Government of India for general 
adoption. 

A main feature of that plan is that, besides the depart- 

o. , o mental chapters giving the his- 

The Statistical Summary. . 

torv of the year, there should 
be given in a moue permanent form an account of the system 
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and the principal matters connected with the country 
and the administration which are necessary to a proper 
understanding of the annual reports. The idea was, it is 
believed, that such an account should be compiled or revised 
once every five years, or thereabouts, so that the repetition 
of the same facts might not bo necessary, and the permanent 
or quinquennial summary should be taken as a basis and 
starting of all reports till it is revised and a new point of 
departure is taken. 

It was not positively required that this more permanent 
account, comprised in what are marked in tlie instructions as 
‘ red letter chapters,’ should be wholly prepared in the present 
year ; but this Government has been able to compile most 
of wliat is wanted through the very active and effective 
labours of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, c.s., to whom, both for this 
work and for his excellent work in connection with the 
Annual Report, the Lieutenant-Goveraor is very especially 
indebted. 

As these red letter chapters may be eventually ex- 
panded and completed, it has been thought better to 
collect them together with a separate paging, so as to 
keep them distinct from the annual report and admit 
of future additions. This compilation has been entitled 
‘ Statistical Summary,’ and will, it is hoped, be found to 
contain much very useful information. It commences witli 
an account of the ‘ Physical Features, Climate, Chief Staples’ 
and productions of the territories under the Government of 
Bengal, which is full of important matter. It then gives an 
' Historical Summary ’ showing the rise and progress of the 
system of civil administration, which the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes will bo found particularly valuable, inasmuch as, so 
far as he is aware, no such history of our civil institutions exists 
in any other form. The existing * Form of Administration’ 
is then explained and detailed. There follows a chapter on 
the * Character of the Land Tenures,’ including the system of 
land settlement. We have not yet full information regarding 
the land tenures of Bengal, but it is believed that we can 
already give more on the subject than has ever been available 
before. There is next an account of the Civil Divisions of 
these provinces. The Chapter on the Census is a summary 
of the very interesting information obtained by the census of 
the past year, and is of extreme novelty and importance. 

As connected with this lost subject, there is then inserted 
a Chapter on a subject which is not in the list prescribed by 
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the Government of India, but which yields to none in 
importance, and information regarding which was specially 
sought by the Secretary of State : viz. the Condition of the 
People. It was mentioned in last report (Part I, page 39,) 
that the Secretary of State, in reviewing a previous cor- 
respondence on the subject, had commended it to the 
careful consideration of the present Lieutenant-Governor. 
More recently the question was raised, in connection with 
the fever prevailing in 'Burdwan and Hooghly, whether the 
people were not predisposed to disease by want. Sir George 
Campbell then explained that he had not thought it desirable 
to undertake a specific inquiry immediately following the 
inquiry previously made, but tliat ho had made the acquisition 
of information regarding the condition of the people a main 
object of all his inquiries and all his measures. Tlie Commis- 
sioners and District Officers had been desired specially to 
notice the subject in their annual reports, and much interesting 
information had been received. It has been thought then that 
it would bo appropriate to place in the Statistical Summary 
a Chapter showing the general result of the information so far 
available regarding the condition of the people. A special 
inquiry has been ordered in Burdwan and Hooghly to 
ascertain whether the fever can in any degree bo specially 
attributed to causes connected with the condition of these 
particular populations, but the result of that inquiry has 
not yet boon received. 

Next follows a Chapter on the ‘ System of Public Instruc- 
tion,’ in which the measures adopted for educating the people 
of Bengal, and especially the new system of elementary educa- 
tion for the masses, are explained It is unncccsvsary to dilate 
on the vast importance of this subject. 

Finally, a brief account is given of the Frontier States 
and Tribes with which we have relations, and unfortunately 
sometimes little wars, and of the various feudatory estates 
attached to Bengal and administered on a semi-political system. 

Turning to the Annual Report, it may be said that the 
Priucipni sniyiiots of the Annual most important Undertakings 

which have been matured during 

the year are : — 

The strengthening and extending the Executive Machi- 
nery of the administration, by which more permanent and 
experienced officers have been invested with a more effec- 
tive control over all departments in each district ; and an 
inferior machinery has been provided by means of which 
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the responsible officer may acquire knowledge of and admi- 
nister their districts. 

The registration and valuation of the landed tenures of 
every degree over a great portion of these provinces, and the 
introduction of a system of local taxation tor local purposes 
by the successful assessment of the Road Cess in the districts 
so valued for the purpose. 

The introduction of the system of Primary Education, 
which is acknowledged by all to have succeeded beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine, and which fairly promises 
to effect the much-needed education of the masses of Bengal, 
if we can only find the funds to continue and extend it. 
Very moderate funds are needed, for it is the cheapest pos- 
sible system. 

It has been felt and acknowledged that Statistics pre- 
tending to exactness are worse than worthless unless they 
are grounded on sufficient data, and it has not been attempted 
to show too great results in this respect, especially as the 
new establishments by which these results are to bo attained 
have only recently been entertained. But a much improved 
knowledge of the country and of the condition of the people 
has been already gained, and a commencement has been made 
of systematic measures to obtain more accurate statistics, 
vital, agricultural, and commercial, which have already begun 
to bear some fruit. 

The new subordinate machinery and the local institu- 
tions created by the Road Cess Act had hardly been tried, 
and our statistical inquiries had not in any degree approached 
maturity, when the present failure of the crops came 
upon us ; but it may already bo said that the improve- 
ment of our executive machinery has come quite providentially 
at the very time when it was most wanted to save us from 
the weaknesses which former famines had made apparent. 
Already the now subordinate establishments everywhere 
render the most active and useful service. And the Road Cess 
Committees have furnished, ready to our hands, the means of 
sproading widely over the distressed districts works fitted to 
relieve the labouring poor. We are dealing with a people 
whose numbers, condition, and needs, we know far better 
than formerly, though in truth we still know them very 
insufficiently. 

The l^t form in which the superior administration of 
these provinces can be cast has formea the subject of discus- 
sions during the year, in connection with the efforts of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor to concentrate the governing authority, 
as he has concentrated the district authority, and to shor- 
ten the official chain. Sir George Campbell is strongly 
of opinion that the position of this Government should be 
either raised or lowered. Either the Government must be 
strengthened with advertence to the vastness of its territories 
and responsibilities, or it must be reduced to more limited 
functions. The Government of India has inclined to the alter- 
native of reducing its territories and relieving it of the political 
affairs of the frontier, and a scheme for forming the Eastern 
tciTitories, including all Assam, with Sylhet, Cachar, and the 
adjacent hills, into a separate Chief Commissionership, is now, 
it is understood, under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. At the same time, the superior adminis- 
trative machinery of Bengal none the less admits of improve- 
ment, and if the separation of the territories to form the Eastern 
Chief Commissionership be finally sanctioned, the proposals 
made in respect to the Bengal Administration must be recon- 
sidered and readjusted. Sir George Campbell holds to the 
belief that some such concentration of the superior offices and 
shortening of the chain as he has suggested, would be an 
immense improvement. 

At the same time he much feels that a theoretical con- 
(fontration can have little practical effect unless there is at 
the same time a physical concentration in amalgamated 
public offices, such as Ke has for some time striven to obtain. 
While suitable public offices have been provided for almost all 
other administrations, this, the greatest of all, is miserably 
housed in a variety of tumble-down and hired houses all over 
Calcutta. In the first chapter of the annual report, page 3, 
will be found an account of the various efforts made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to secure a site in order to build the 
offices for which he had provided considerable funds, and of 
the objections which the Government of India unfortunately 
found to them. The object then remains unattained, but 
it is one of the greatest possible necessity. 

The large agrarian questions which have been raised by 
difficulties Itetween landlords and ryots in Pubna, Orissa, and 
elsewhere, have rather suggested reforms and improvements 
< such as we have tentatively attempted in Government and' 
Wards’ estates) than received a solution. This subject will 
be further noticed in the present chapter, and'the latter part 
of the Chapter on ' Changes in the Administration’ more :^y 
explains what has occurred, and the views set forth in a 
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correspondence between this Government and the Government 
of ln<ua. 

The new Code of Criminal Procedure, which effects several 
great improvements in the most prominent portions of our 
law most affecting our daily administration, has been intro- 
duced with much benefit and success, and has given us in 
India a system probably more rational and more free from 
legal prejudices than is enjoyed by any other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Notices of many other reforms and questions of an import- 
ance great, though perhaps inferior to those just mentioned, 
will be found in subsequent portions of the report. In 
this chapter they can only be very briefly touched on. 

According to practice, external and border affairs may 
. . first be glanced at. IJcngal is 

Frontier 0 air». Seldom wholly at peace. We have 

had the Looshai expedition one year, the Garo expedition 
another, and now we have a Duffla expedition on our hands. 
But the undertakings of previous years, instead of leading 
to fresh complications, have happily ended most successfully 
in the cessation of devastating raids and the ostablisliment 
of peace and order in the parts of our frontier to which they 
were directed. It may be hoped that such little wars, not 
aiming to extend our frontier but to settle and consolidate it, 
are a good economy in the end. 

The past year has been, in fact, one of much activity 
- „ „ on several parts of our fron- 

tier, j, he standards of the em- 


pire have not receded, on the contrary they have been 
somewhat advanced. This Government was permitted to 
undertake a small expedition to reduce the independent 
Garos and to bring within our knowledge and under 
our control the large portion of the Garo Hills which 
have hitherto been marked as unexplored. These hills 
gave cover to a people of unquiet and marauding character, 
never yet subdued by Hindoo, Mahomedan, or any other 
power, and whose depredations have aimoyed us from 
the earliest times of our rule. The expedition was most 
successful. With little bloodshed or loss the independent 
country was completely occupied and subjected. Armed police 
posts have since been maintained within it, the ordinary petty 
tribute paid by the hill people has been exacted, and complete 
arrangements for the aaministration of the territory, suitable 
to a simple people, have been made by Captain Williamson, an 
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officer whose success in this work has been remarkable. 
There is every reason to believe that this virgin nest of 
robbers has been already turned into a quiet and well-regfu- 
lated British district, abounding in minerals, timber, cotton, 
and elephants. The subjected Garos now give no trouble 
whatever, and the first contribution to our new Economic 
Museum consists of some ..extraordinarily fine pods of cotton 
grown in their country. 

Following on the Looshai expedition, a large portion 
^ ^ . of the Looshai country has been 

TnG liOOBnHlS. 1 l 

brought within the familiar 
knowledge and political control of our officers, and most of 
the remainder has been explored and mapped by parties who 
have had friendly relations with the tribes. The Looshai 
raids have entirely ceased, and our subjects and tea-planters 
in Cachar, Sylhet, and Chittagong, extend their cultivation 
in peace. 

In the Naga country south of Assam wo have also 
^ , considerably pushed forward our 

The Nuffa Ruid. i i* j i • n 

explorations and political innu- 
ence ; important geographical discoveries have been made, 
and further discoveries are believed to be imminent in 


the course of a farther exploration about to be undertaken in 
the ensuing season. The massacre of a large party of a 
Naga tribe (chiefly women and children) on the borders of 
our settled territories by a hostile tribe of the same race, 
has led to a consideration of our position in regard to 
the whole of these Naga tribes. Although in this case 
reparation and a surrender of the skulls of the victims 
has been obtained, it is felt that something must be done 
to put a stop to such atrocities on our borders as well as 
to obviate tlie constant risk of collision between the Nagas 
and our tea-planters. The Government of India having 
accepted the views of this Government, it has been determined 
to fix the boundaiy between the regular Assam districts 
and the Nagas ; and with respect to these latter to do what 
can be done, cautiously and gradually, to bring them under 
political control. Arrangements are in progress to effect 
those objects. 

On the subject of dealing with the tribes with whom we 
are brought in contact on our Eastern Frontier, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed himself as follows : — 

“All our past experience convinces the Lieutenant- 
Governor that the best way of dealing with these Eastern 
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tribes is to establish a political police among thorn and 
become familiar with them. We then stop their raids as wo 
have stopped those of the Garos, the Angamies, the KUasias, 
and it is to be hoped the Lusliais. While wo leave them 
unknown in their obscure hills and jungles, there is no security 
whatever against the raids which continually occur. Once wo 
know them, we find them very amenable to authority.” 

In the north of Assam, where tlio mountains (the eastern 
portion of the Himalayas) are less known than tlioae in the 
„ ^ , south, it is more difficult to settle 

The Duflla Baid. , <> *. i* iir i 

any definite policy. We have 
in the past year suffered from one of the frontier difficulties 
to which we are always liable ; a large tribe of a people 
for some years quiescent, the Dufflas, having broken out 
and carried away into captivity a largo nuiiibor of Duffla 
colonists in British territory. Our officers having failed 
to obtain satisfaction, our relations with these people have 
been broken off, a blockade has been established, and 
measures to bring them to terms or punish them are being 
carried out by a considerable force furnished frtim the regi- 
ments ordinarily stationed in Assam. We have not, however, 
gone to any considerable expense to form a movable 
• column. It is left to the local officers to do the best that 
circumstances will admit. Carriage is the groat dilfiimlty 
in these cases, and the Licutenaut-Goveruor bus ex^irossed 
the opinion that wo shall never deal effetdivoly with trontior 
difficulties in Assam till we have an efficient coolie corps 
to work on the roads in peace and carry the baggage in war. 

Hitherto there had been no definite boundary between 
Assam and the Bhooteas. Such a boundary has been suc- 
cessfully laid down during the yqpr, and our rights in the 
important hill post and mart of Dewangiri (formally ceded 
to us after the Bhootan war, but which had almost slipped 
out of our hands,) have been reasserted.' 

On the occasion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit 
to Darjeeling, the relations of the British Government with 

the state of Sikkim, lying be- 
tween the British territories and 


Thibet, have been drawn much closer than they ever were 
before. The Rajah and his family for the first time visited 
British territory, and arrangements have been made which will, 
it is hoped, lead to a great increase of our geographical 
knowledge of and tra4o with these parts, and which may, if 
things go as we hope, bring ns into nearer communication 
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with Thibet, — the shortest, easiest, and most frequented route 
to which lies through Sikkim. 

Details of all these and other transactions will be foilnd 
in Chapter II, on Frontier Affairs. 

The Eastern frontier districts having been declared by 
the Secretary of State subject to the special provisions of the 
Act XXXIll Viet., Cap. 3 (enabling the Government to legis- 
late in a summary manner), a Begulation has been made under 
this Act to obviate the great political dangers resulting from 
the unrestrained dealings of European British subjects and 
others with the wild frontier tribes, and laying down a lino 
beyond which trade and settlement arc subject to a S 2 )ecial 
control. 


Among the Western aborigines, too, our policy has been 
successfully canied out, and quiet has tliere i)revailcd through- 
out the year. 

Under the now regime a settlement of the Sonthal 


. Pergunnahs is in progress which 

I ho Sonthal rcrffuiinaliB. . . a-p a* aii 

jiromiscs to give satisfaction to the 
people and to do justice to all parties. Since these Sonthals 
have been freed from the operation of laws which jiressed on 
them with unfair severity, the anxieties which they had occa- 
sioned have boon completely quieted. 

The countries farther west hold by the tribes of Kols and 
other aborigines formerly considered wild, have been as usual 
- . , , , , successfully managed Ixy Colonel 

Onssn tributan’ estates. t%-ia •'i nr i 

Dalton and Mr. Ravcnsluiw. 


Orissn tributary estates. 


Among the wildest of these tribes, the demand is for educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most unique instance of beneficial self- 
government and self-taxation to be found in India is among 
the Khonds on the further borders of Orissa, who so lately 
were notorious for human sacrifices and other barbarities 


habitually perpetrated. So civilised are they now that, while 
last year they voluntarily taxed the grogshops and devoted 
the proceeds to the institution of primary schools, this year 
they have of their own accord proposed and levied a house- 
tax for roads to bring them into communication with the 
world. 


The Kol countries of Chota Nagpore are peculiarly 
PI V . -1 * t . interesting. We have now a 

Ulota Nngporo tributary estates' i ..P ^ t -i 

large settled agricultural popma- 
tion whose manners and habits are totally different from those 
of the Hindoos, and among whom Christianity has made much 
progress. They are a docile race, and an exceedingly prolific 
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one ; and from having been needy and troublesome savages are 
now among the quietest and most contented of our subjects. 

Turning now to the more important subject of the 

internal administration of these 

nterna a mmwtration. piovinces, it may be stated that 

the past year has been peaceful and prosperous. We are 
now unhappily under the shadow of a groat calamity, — 
tlie failure of the autumn crops; but the result of the 
measures taken to alleviate it cannot yet be known, and that 
must be the most important chapter in the history of another 
year. Meantime, wo may safely say that the prosperity 
and abundance of the year just past go far to mitigate the 
suffering which must follow the present unfortunate failure. 

Confining oursolvesthento the past year, the freedom from 
political difficulties or social anxieties which wo have enjoyed, 
has enabled the Government and its officers to devote itself 


■wdth unremitting attention to the works of progress which we 
have had in hand. There has been a singular subsidence of 
any rumours of Wahabeo conspiracies and such like troubles 
throughout the country ; and excepting the rent disputes in 
limited parts of the country, which have raised largo agrarian 
questions above alluded to, the country has been free from 
political excitement of any kind. 

In Chapter I, on the Changes in the Administration, the 
reforms in the administrative system made or suggested are 
fully set forth. 

All the plans described in the last report have been 
steadily followed out, wtth the exception only of the proposed 
new system of municipal and communal administration, to 
which a stop was put, inasmuch as the Viceroy was pleased to 
veto the new Municipal Act passed by the Bengal Council. 
Other plans, of which the projects wore then inchoate only, 
have been matured. Perhaps feeling less sure of its ground 
as in complete accordance with the views of the present 
Government of India, this Government has boon loss 
willing than previously to embark in anything which had not 
been already sanctioned and commenced, and a good many 
things have latterly been submitted to the Government of 
India in respect of which no serious and decisive action has 
been taken, their consideration by that Government having 
been postponed for a time. 

The system under which, both at the head-(juartcrs 
of the Government and in every district, authority is more 
centralised, and the working of the departments is controlled 
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and brought to a oommon action, has been put into effective, 
an<l, it is hoped, successful practice. 

At the same time, far from taking from local authority, 
narrowing local discretion, and reducing local activity by 
centralisation in the sense of more complete subjection to the 
central authority, the object of the Government has been to 
extend the power and enlarge the freedom of well-ordered 
local authorities, to trust officers selected as worthy of trust, 
and to give to the people as much self-government as 
circumstances permit. 

This the Lieutenant-Governor desires i)rominently and 
„ , , . confidently to say, that, so far 

Conduct of the services. « , ? c i 

from measures ot reform and 


improvement having met with opposition, active or passive, 
from the officers of Government, as has been sometimes sup- 
posed, he has received in hi.s measures tlic most hearty 
and efficient co-operation from his officers, with very rare 
exceptions indeed. Ho feels thoroughly sensible that without 
their complete assistance it would have been impossible to do 
what has been done. They have worked most zealously and 
efficiently, and his very best thanks are due to them. 

The public services in these great provinces are so great 
and numerous, that the Lieutenant-Governor shrinks from the 
attempt to single out and distinguish particular officers in a 
report of this kind If he were to mention some as particu- 
larly deserving, he would be compelled to omit very many 
others of much merit, in a manner which might seem invidious. 
He will therefore here only state'his general appreciation 
of, and thanks for, their sendees. 


In the Civil Service the change of which the design was 
„ „ explained in the last report, 

and by whicli it was hoped to 

Pnrnllel pr»>iMolion in the Executive obviatC tllG evils arisinff from toO 
>iud Judicial linos. « a. v i x 

frequent changes, and to secure 
)nore permanent, more efficient, and more experienced officers 
for the charge of districts and other important posts, has 
been sanctioned by the Government of India and Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, and carried into effect. The main feature 
of the plan is what has been called promotion in parallel lines ; 
that is. Civil Servants, instead of being almost of neces- 
sity changed from the executive to the judicial line, 
and vice versd at every frequently recurring step of promo- 
tion, are invited after some years’ service to choose one 
line or the other, and having chosen are ordinarily kept 
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to that lino. I’o effect this change it was necessary so to 
adjust salaries that it would not lie necessary to proiuoto every 
Magistrate-Collector of a district to be a District Judge 
for the sake of the increase in salary. The Lioutonant- 
Govornor’s wish has been to equalise the salaries of the two 
lines, and the arrangement sanctioned has made a large 


approach to this object. We thus have some Judges some- 
what younger than in former days, but as the Lieutenant- 
Governor has pointed out, these men will seldom be of less 
than 12 or 16 years’ service, and 35 to 40 years of age, and 
they will in the end be much more experienced as judicial 
oflicers than if their promotion had been delayed. On the 
other hand, we have many Magistrate-Collectors of greater 
experience and weight than formerly, who have been longer 
in charge of and know more of their districts, and wlm 
„ , receiving better salaries are con- 

tent to remain m their posts much 
longer than formerly. So far the desired object has already 
been achieved in a very high degree. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that in the 
inferior grades of the service, covenanted and uncovenanted. 


permanency has not yet been attained. The present leave 
and other service rules are so favorable to change, the 
varieties of climate and of amenities or disamenitics in 


Bengal stations afford such temptations to seek change, the 
habit of going frequently to Europe has so much grown 
among the European servants of Government, and so many 
of the native servants so persistently strive by every device tf» 
avoid and got rid of out-of-the-way and disagreeable stations, 
that it is very hard indeed for those who administer so great 
a Government with such a mass of Government servants, to 
hold its own against so many who for one reason or other 
seek change. So many interests are set in motion, that it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to avoid the necessity of making 
several changes when a vacancy occurs before things settle 
down. It is, in fact, a sort of game of chess, as it wore, in 
which the Gevemment is very unequally pitted against a 
great many players ; and it is hardly possible to give to each 
move the attention and the calculation of contingiuicies which 
is necessary to avoid being taken at a disadvantage by one or 
other of them. The Lieutenant-Governor has been, he may say, 
shocked to find how many changes have occurred during the 
year among the sub-divisional and other subordinate officials 
of some districts, in spite of all his struggles to avoid change. 
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Tho scheme for providing subordinate executive estab- 
SubordiuAto oxecutivc e»tai>iuh* lishmeuts undor tlio Sub^divi* 

sional Officers, which was men- 
tioned in the last report, having now been sanctioned by the 
Government of India and approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government in England, has been recently carried into effect. 
Consequently we have an executive machinery, such as has 
never existed in Bengal before. Our local Magistrates are 
no longer almost entirely judicial in their functions. A large 
proportion of the districts of these provinces have boon, and 
when the scheme is complete all will be, sub-divided into 
three, four, five, or six divisions, and each outlying sub-division 
is in charge of a selected officer, who has under him an assist- 
ant available for all executive and some judicial work, and one 
or two subordinate executive officers. He is thus no longer 
completely tied to his head-quarters office, and is now able 
either himself or through his deputies to make local inquiries 
and to become acquainted with the country and the people. 
A certain proportion of these sub-divisions are entrusted to 
young Civil Servants who have served their first apprenticeship, 
and to whom tliese semi-independent charges are the very 
best experience ; while most of these charges are held by those 
native and other uncovcnanted officers who are deemed best 
fitted for such duties. 

One of the officers of the sub-divisional establishment is 
called ‘ Canoongoe,’ a title taken from the earlier regulations 
of tho days of tho Permanent Settlement and tho generation 
following, in which, as is well known, the Canoongoe was 
designed to occupy so important a position as head of the 
machinery by which full information regarding tenures and 
rents and agricultural affairs was to be collected, the land- 
holders and village accountants being bound to render their 
annual returns to the Canoongoes. It is not to be supposed 
that all the functions of tho Canoongoes (who were for long 
altogether wanting except in Orissa) can be performed by the 
single officer attached to a largo sub-division ; but now tliat 
the Road Cess Act has revived in another form the original 
and fundamental obligation of the landholders to render an 
account of subordinate holdings and ryots’ rents to the 
Canoongoes, it seemed appropriate that the Government 
should, as far as may be, fuml its obligation by appointing 
an officer to receive these returns as Ganoon^e. The arrange- 
ment may be taken as an earnest and beginning of a return 
to the old system under which we sought to have some 
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knowledge of affairs connected with the land, and to secure 
some system of reliable account between the tillers of the soil 
and the landholders, inferior and superior. 

In all these reforms connected with the district execu- 
tive, the Lieutenant-Governor has been fortunate enough 
to obtain the approval and support of the present Viceroy 
and his Government, and to that support he owes it that 
he has been able to carry out his plans without delay. 


According to the design mentioned in the last report, 
^ - . the opportunity afforded by the 

Th« Native Civil Service. , - V. 


creation 


•aea uy 
subordi 


mate 


appointments to which allusion has just been made has been 
used to put the Native Civil Service on a better footing. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has much felt that with a lai’go and 
increasing supply of highly-educated young men, it was most 
undesirable tnat the greater proportion of mem should waste 
their time in idleness, in the hope that by favour or interest 
there would fall to a very few among their numbers a few 
appointments of a grade far beyond their position and 
experience, and which, leaving comparatively little for them to 
aspire to in after years, would not content in the long run 
men thus so prematurely promoted. Sir George Campbell 
has, therefore, carried out the desi^ of insisting mat educated 
young men desirous of entering the civil service of the Gov- 
ernment should do so in a position suited to their years and 
experience. And he has also thought it right that the road 
to promotion should be opened to men serving in the in- 
ferior OTades, whose character, experience, and education, fitted 
them for promotion. The system of special education for the 
civil service and examination in the suojects most likely to fit 
a man for such a career, which was previously indicated, has 
therefore been systematised and carried out. The examin- 
ation is not a properly competitive examination for the avail- 
able appointments, but canmdat^ are examined and classed ; 
only those who have passed are eligible for appointments, 
and. great regard will be had to the comparative results of the 
examination in selecting young men from among them. 
The Government has pledged itself that promotion to the 
higher appointmmits wall m made from among the passed 
men who, naving entered the lower grades, have there shown 
practical capacity and merit, and wat Deputy Magistracies 
and such like appointments shall not in future be ^ven to 
inexperienced outsiders. 
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The latter part of Chapter I. deals with subjects which 
are mainly connected with land tenures, and in Cha^r III 
will be found an account of Taiious proceedings whicli come 
under the head ‘ Administration of the Land/ including the 
waste laud question. 

It was previously mentioned that the Road Cess valuations 

The relatione between semindare and have inVolvcd a rOCOrd of tenures 

'y®**- and rents such as . we have 


never before had in Bengal. The necessity for some such 
record has become every day more apparent. The questions 
arising between lan^oldel's and ryots would probably have 
necessitated the maintenance of some regular system of 
public record and account even if there had been no question 
of taxation. Allusions were made in the last report to the 
illegal cesses and dues levied by the zemindars. These 
questions have become still more prominent during the past 
year. An account of what has occurred is given in Chapter I, 


pages 20 to 39. 

The inquiries in Orissa have brought to light a state of 
^ ^ things which could hardly have 

ega cewee an <»«■. Credited ; SO Completely 

were the rights of the lyots, once well established and formally 
recorded, over-ridden by the superior landholders. In that 
province the state of things was entirely different from 
Bengal. A regular settlement had boon made some thirty- 
five years a^. The rights of the lyots were not only 
acknowledged, but ascertained, recorded, and secured by 
documents issued by Government direct. But the Bengal 
Board of Revenue entertained a strong dislike to the old 
system of public record through village and per^nnah 
accountants, which has been maintained in other parte of India. 
In Orissa these indigenous institutions had been in full force, 
but they were suppressed and disused. It has consequently 
happened that the records made thirty-five years ago have 
never been continued or kept up, and the inquiries recently 
made have shown that the landholders, who derived from 


the settlement very limited rights, have systematically set 
themselves to destroy and obliterate the rights of tlie 
ryots, have deprivea them of their titles, changed their 
lands, and largey raised their rente, contraiy to the pledges 
of the Government. In Bengal, where no records were made, 
the ryots have to a certain extent profited by tiie very com- 
mon Ignorance of the zemindars of eventing connectra with 
their estates, and the present relations rotween zemindar and 
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lyot have only gradually grown out of the old relations of 
tax-farmers and peasant holders. It was mentioned in the 
last report that the zemindars have not generally sued in the 
Courts for rack-rents, and that they have to some extent sub- 
stituted irregular and illegal cesses and taxes. It was mentioned 
that an inquiry on this latter subject had been undertaken. 
It was found that in truth these irregular levies were much 
larger, more numerous, and more universal, than the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had at all suspected. Although at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement most of such demands were 
abolished as'far as the law could abolisli them, and all tliat 
remained were amalgamated with the rent, a fresh crop of 
them has since grown up with a raifk luxuriance. 

In addition to the extra cesses levied on the cultivators, 
there is a system of levying transit and market dues, of old 
native origin, but which had been formally abolished before 
the Bengal settlement was made permanent. Comi)en8ation 
for the loss of these receipts was made to the zemindars and 
is still paid to them, while all futmo exactions other than 
regular rents for lands, shops, and buildings, were strictly 
jrohibited, as explained in the last report. It turns out, 
lowever, that taxes of this kind are still very abundantly 
evied oven by people who receive compensation for their 
abolition. • 

The Lieutenant-Governor has felt himself unable to deal 
radically with these abuses till he has authority for doing so 
from the Government of India, and is assured of support by 
legislation, such as is required to carry out the spirit and 
intent of the old laws of the permanent settlement, the 
machinery of which has become rusty and insufficient. As 
respects the cesses levied in addition to rent, ho has himself 
doubts whether we can interfere with a strong hand in 
Bengal to the general advantage, till we take up, deal with, 
and revise Ihe relations between landholders and ryots as a 
whole, and he has accordingly issued the instructions which 
will be found in Chapter I. 

In Orissa, however, where the rights of the ryots 
were once defined, Sir George Campbell thinks that we are 
bound to interfere to restore and protect these rights, and to 
revive and continue the old system of record. He has 
strongly recommended a measure of that kind to the Govern- 
nient of India, but that Government has not yet acceded to 
the proposal. The most important part of the correspondence 
will be found in Chapter I. 
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The Regulation of 1793 (No. XXVII of that year), 
by which transit and market dues were prohibited, was 
swept away at Simla in 1871 by -one of the repealing Acts 
in charge of a Bengal Officer who considered it obsolete, 
and the matter can now only be regulated by a more modern 
enactment. The Lieutenant-Governor has submitted to the 


Government of India the necessity for such a law, and the 
subject is still under consideration, as also explained in 


Chapter I. 

Meantime the unsettled questions between landholders 
and ryots have been brought into prominence by what are 
. ... . known as the Pubna rent dis- 

turbances. lliis district at the 


confluence of the Ganges and Berhampooter is one in which 
tlie ryots have some independence of character, and have of 
late acquired some knowledge of their rights. It appears 
that the zemindars had been in the habit of levying very 
heavy illegal cesses. More recently, probably alarmed by 
the inquiries into those cesses, and foreseeing the effect of the 
obligation to return a statement of rents by which they 
would be bound in case the road cess (already in operation 
in the neighbouring districts but not in Pubna) was extended 
to Pubna, the zemindars became anxious to consolidate the 
cesses with the rents, and to take the opportunity of obtaining 
at the same time a large increase of rent. But they had not 
served the legal notices of enhancement by which enhance- 
ment must be preceded, and legal means would be tedious, 
expensive, and difficult, in these days when the lyots of 
Eastern Bengal have learnt to unite for common action, and 
the courts have expounded the laws in a manner favourable 
to the ryots, for which the landholders were not prepared. 
In this dilemma they attempted to obtain their object by 
irregular and illegal pressure. Some of the more unscrupu- 
lous zemindars certainly put on much improper pressure of wis 
kind, and attempted by tms means to obtain very unfair, extor- 
tionate and illegal documents binding the ryots to pay lar^ly 
increased rents, to pay all cesses imposed or to be imposed by 
Government, whether on the occupier or the owner, to sur- 
render the right of occupancy in case of difference with the 
zemindar, and altogether to place themselves at the land- 
lords’ mercy. There can be no doubt that in thus attempt- 
ing to overrule the law and obliterate the rights of the ryots, 
some of the zemindars acted very illegidly, and that the first 
fault lay with them. 
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But trade unions are an old institution in India, and local 
ryots^ unions are common enough in Eastern Bengal. The ryots 
who were hard pressed by the worst zemindars, and who had 
nearly yielded, obtained the support of their fellows, who 
knew t^t their turn, would come next, and a very exten- 
sive ryots* union was formed and rapidly spread. Then, 
as is so apt to happen in such cases, some of the men of the 
union committed themselves by breaki^ the peace and the 
law. There was a violent and threatening outbreak, of which 
of course many bad characters took advantage. The deeds of 
the rioters were enormously exaggerated ; in reality they did 
nothing of a very atrocious character, but there were serious 
breaches of the peace, a little plunder of property, and some 
old quarrels were worked off. There was no loss of life or 
very serious personal injury. But the landholder class was 
thoroughly manned, and terrible stories of the atrocities 
committed by an excited Jacquerie have been told all over 
Bengal and partly believed in. 

The rioters never for a moment resisted the authority of 
Government ; they never went further than to report that the 
zemindars were to be abolished, and they were to be the 
Queen’s ryots. The peace was completely restored without 
military or other extraneous aid, and the rioters have been 
duly punished. The Lieutenant-Governor was immediately 
after the riots close to the scene of the disturbance, and after 
fully discussing the matter with the local officers, he issued a 
proclamation which will be found in Chapter I, page 80. 
'fhe object was to warn the ryots against illegal action, while 
legal rights were recognized. 

Tlie people showed extrem^vidity to obtain copies of the 
proclamation, and they seem to have understood and acted on 
it to a wonderful degree. There has not since the date of its 
issue been, so far as is known to Government, a single breach 
of the peace of an agrarian character in the district. But the 
rent unions have been as active as ever. The ryots have met 
the demand of the zemindars for too much by oifering too 
little. It has been asserted by the zemindars’ party that the 
ryots combine to pay no rents ; that in fact there is a danger- 
ous spirit rising imder the influence of which the ryots will 
refuse all payments to them, to the Government, or to any one 
else. There is nothing to show, that there is truth in this 
suggestion. There have been no attempts to throw off all 
rents; where rents have been refused, it is clear enough that 
it is generally because the amount to be paid is in dispute. 
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No doubt, however, under present circumstances the 
zemindars have the worst of it. They are not in a position 
to sue for enhanced rent ; the cesses they have levied are not 
recoverable by law ; the levies of rent have been so irregular, 
and there has been so much variety and dispute in re^rd to 
the proper length of the measuring rods (in Bengal all these 
things depend on local custom, var 3 dng in every locality), 
that tliey may have much difficulty in showing what are 
their proper rents : and while they mil to come to terms with 
the ryots, the latter, by refusing to pay, may reduce to 
considerable straits those landholders who live from hand to 
mouth. The ryots well understand trades union tactics, and 
are far too wary to make compromises which give no security 
for the future, or to allow some of their number to make 
indifferent terms with weak landlords, leaving the others to 
be dealt with in detail by strong landlords. 

Having thoroughly established the peace and put the 
parties in a position in which they may assert or maintain 
their rights by legal means, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
much considered the question. What is the farther duty of 
the Government in the matter ? He feels assured that a 
general resort to litigation must bo very expensive and very 
ruinous to both parties. At the same time he has not seen 
his way to interfere by legislation without raising very 
great questions which cannot be settled without long dissen- 
sions and very difficult debates, if settled they can be. 
His course has been to attempt to promote compromise by 
influence and advice. He has addressed himself to tlie best 
of the zemindars, and desired the local officers to do so. 'I'he 
zemindars have been urged to offer reasonable terms of 
present settlement and future security to the ryots, and the 
ryots are strongly advised and urged to accept such terms as 
the Government officers think reasonable. Considerable 
success has attended these efforts, but the result is not fully 
known. 

Meantime there has been a remarkable subsidence of 
unhealthy e:!s,citement. 

The organs of the zemindars (whose position has been 
shown to be at present the worse) have urged direct Govern- 
ment interference by means of a Commission empowered 
to settle differences. The Government of India has also 
suggested this solution. On this subject the Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed himself in terms which will be 
found in Cliapter 1, pages 33 to 39. 
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It has been said that the Lieutenant-Qov'ernor has been 
of the Rerenoe Law unwilling to interfere too much 
ofBei^i Qg regards illegal cesses, or to 

settle formally the questions arising between landlords and 
tenants, till we are prepared to deal thoroughly with the 
very great questions involved in, or connected with, these 
subjects. The truth is that a considerable portion of the 
revenue law of Bengal is now somewhat old and rusty ; some 
more of it that is modem is tinctured to some degree with 
those peculiar Bengal ideas which in the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s judgment have failed in practice ; and the whole is in a 
disjointed and little homogeneous form which seems to suggest 
codification. Not only, however, is this a great and difficult 
work, but the Lieutenant-Governor has been, as ho has 
explained in writing bn the subject, much debarred by the 
fear that many of the old land-marks of Bengal revenue law 
which are of the essence of the permanent settlement, but 
are now very distasteful to the zemindars and are called 
obsolete, may be lost or mutilated in the process. He much 
wishes to retain on the statute books the very letter of the 
llegulations of 1793, including the preamble. He cannot too 
strongly assert this, that almost all the reforms which he has 
sought to effect are in the direction of returning to the 
principles of 1793, not of departing from them. There is 
iiardly any measure connected with the land which he could 
now desire which is not admirably set forth in those old 
enactments, so far as the general principles are concerned. 
The machinery for carrying them out only is antiquated, 
while the interests and prejudices which have since grown up 
are difficult to overcome. Sir George Campbell distrusts any 
version of the old laws which must be manipulated in the face 
of the strong interests arrayed against them. It was not long 
ago proposed to repeal the old laws for the maintenance of the 
public accountants of the early regulations, the Canoongoes 
and Patwaries, but happily this was not carried out. In fact 
it was found that the Patwaries had retained an unexpected 
vitality. In Behar they had fully survived, and they are now 
being properly reorganised. In many parts of Bengal they 
were rediscovered in the course of the Census operations, 
reduced to subordination to the zemindar, it is true, but still 
alive and in some sort effective. It has been explained that a 
necessaryfunctionhasbeenfoundfortheold office of Canoongoe 
in connection with the Road Cess returns. Influenced by such 
facts as these and by the considerations abovementioned, 
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tbe Licutcnaut'Governor would not embark on any revi' 
sion and codification of the revenue law of Bengal which 
should involve the loss of any of the essential parts of the old 
laws. But if this be duly secured, he believes that the time 
has come when some parts of the revenue law may be revised 
with advantage. Man^ improvements in regard to the Sale 
law, the law of Partition, the law for registering Mutations, 
and other laws, might be efPected. Whether there should be 
any revision or large amendment of the Rent-law is a great 
and difficult question in itself, into which it would not be 
desirable to enter here. But it may be stated that, seeing 
all that has passed in the North-Western Provinces and 
elsewhere. Sir George Campbell feels very averse to re-open 
the questions which are settled by the present rent law, which 
have been worked out by the Courts in a manner to which 
the people are accustomed, and any re-opening of which 
would certainly lead to much turmoil and difficulty. In 
Pubna it seems to be rather abuses outside the law than the 
law itself which have opened the door to disputes difficult to 
settle. There is not in Bengal any of that repugnance to or 
disposition to evade the main provisions of the law which is 
said to prevail iu the North-Western Provinces. 

Upon the whole Sir George Campbell would now recom- 
mend, as the result of his latest consideration of the matter, that 
a general consolidation of the land revenue and rent laws should 
not bo attempted, but that some particular laws or groups of 
laws, such as the sale laws, should bo carefully revised on 
the first convenient opportunity. A settlement and regular 
record of rights for all Bengal and Behar is an enormous work 
which may bo at some time attempted, but the considerations 
affecting mat subject need not be further discussed in this 
place. 

Chapter IV recites fbe Course of Legislation ” during 
_ . , the year. To what is there statea 
**** * it may be added that the Embank- 

ment and Drjuna^e Bill and the Bill regulating Emi^ation to 
the Eastern ^a districts have since been passed All important 
business pending before the Bengal Legislative Council has 
thus been disposed of, except the Maliomedan Marria|;e Bill. 
The new law regarding Embankments and Drainage is one of 
very great importance. The excess of water and me grwiual 
silting up of the water channels are the sources of very great 
evil in Bengal; and the establishment of a system by 
which floods may be restrained, and still more ny whicn 
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stagnant water may be drained off, will be, it is hoped, a great 
blessing to the country. The new Emigration Bill will, it is 
Obeyed, satisfactorily settle several important questions 
relating to the emigration to the tea districts. It is a work 
which lias been completed with much care and labour. 

Chapters V, VI, VII, and VIII, state the most important 
questions which have been dealt with during the year in con- 
nection with the Police, Criminal and Civil Justice, and Jails. 
Allusion has already been made to the introduction of the 
„ , . , „ . „ . new Code of Criminal Procedure. 

There is no doubt that among 
the rich natives and lawyers, who had come to think an un- 
limited system of appeal and an endless re-opening of any 
case in which a man who could pay weighty lawyers was 
interested a natural and necessary right, there was a con- 
siderable feeling of apprehension and alarm on account of some 
of the provisions of the Code. The new provisions substi- 
tuted some modem common-sense rules for those relics of old 


legal fashion which had till lately subsisted in the Criminal 
Code, and rendered the mode of trial and the record in simple 
cases somewhat more summary and simple than under the 
system before prevailing, by which the trial was drawn to a 
length and the record involved a tedious labour unparalleled in 
any other civilised country. In introducing these provisions 
this Government, however, deemed it right to proceed with 
care and caution. The summary powers were only trusted 
to oflScers of proved experience and judgment. They wore 
cautioned against being too summary, and in other respects 
the new provisions of the Code were carefully watched. After 
a full trial the new summary provisions have been very 
favorably reported on ; they are clearly a great improvement 
and success. The alarm among the natives of the higher classes 
has subsided. They have had no reasonable ground of com- 

E laint, and the hope of getting rid of a law equal to all classes 
aving been lost, clamour has subsided. The innovation by 
which European British subjects were for the first time 
subjected to the tribunab of the country for ordinary criminal 
offences was also a great change, which a few years ago would 
have created endless clamour. The Legislature deemed that 
men selected as the Civil Servants of the Crown in India 


are now selected might be trusted to exercise functions 
approximating to those exercised by Magistrates in 
oi;W countnes over their own countrymen as well as over 
others. 
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The European community have accepted the chan^ in 
their status (which formerly, placed them above the mminal 
law), so long inevitable, in the very best spirit. They have 
found that there is no avidity on the part of the Magistrates 
to subject them to pains and penalties, and that in fact to the 
respectable European settlers the di£Fercnce is rather matter 
of sentiment than one of much practical effect. There have 
been literally no complaints on the part of the Europeans. 

Several of the new provisions which seemed strangest to 
English lawyers, such as the power of a Judge to refer to the 
High Court the verdict of a jury from whom ho differed, 
and the power of the Appellate Courts to enhance punish- 
ment when they deem it right to do so in cases brought 
before them in appeal, have proved eminently beneficial, 
worked as they have been with the care and discrimination 
which the position of the Hi^h Court has secured. 

Altogether the new Criminal Procedure Code may be 
confident^ stated to have been a remarkable success, and 
the few points in respect of which experience shows that 
amendment may prove to be required are of the most petty 
character. 

Opportunity has been taken of the provisions of the new 
Code to try the system of making over certain classes of oases 
to Benches of unpaid Magistrates, sitting with a paid Magis- 
trate in serious cases and alone for petty municipal and 
such like cases. This system, though not without its diffi- 
culties, has very considerable advantages in many cases, both 
judicially and as a means of political education. In Chapter 
VI, pa^e 117, will be found a somewhat important discussion 
regarding the appointment of Honorary Magistrates. 

A difficult question regarding the duties of British 
Magistrates was raised in the past year with reference to 
the serious accidents and loss of lire which have attended 
the moving of the unwieldy cars of Juggemath in different 

S arts of the country. In order to prevent such accidents it 
as been n^ssary rer Hie European Magistrates to take a 
very active part in the moving of the cars, and they have 
sometimes personally directed the operations, even to sitting 
on the car and directing its movements. The matter has formed 
the subject of a correspondence with the Government of India. 
In ChaptOT VII particulars are given regarding the Jaff 

reforms, which nave so much 
*' : engaged the attention ci this 

Government, and the condition and health of thb pritonera,' 
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Under the very able management of Mr. Heeley, the present 
Inspector-General, the jails have been very greatly improved. 

In Chapter VIII will be found a discussion regarding 

suggested reform in the adminis- 
ivi 08 ice. tration of Civil Justice, in which 

the Lieutenant-Governor’s views are set forth. 

Chapter IX shows the progress of the system of the 
„ . Registration of deeds, for the 

UesriBtration. y • « i • i 

extension oi which greatly in- 
creased facilities are now afforded. 

In consequence of the veto of the new Municipal 

Bill there have been no very 
great changes in the Municipal 
Administration, but Chapter X gives an account of the 
working of the various existing municipal systems under 
several different Acts, and of the minor improvements which 
have been effected during the year. The several systems of 
taxation in the different municipalities are explained. In the 
latter part of Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local Finance,) 
will also be found a concise statement of municiiial revenues, 
and tables showing the incidence of municijial taxation in 
large and small toAvns, and as compared to other Indian 
provinces. 

The principal reasons recorded by His Excellency the 
Viceroy for vetoing the Municipal Bill wore the following: — 

That the measure was calculated to increase municipal 
taxation in Bengal, and such increase was unnecessary and 
inexpedient at the present time. 

That His Excellency was unable to assent to those por- 
tions of the Bill which allow the provision of elementary 
education to be made obligatory upon first and second class 
municipalities (z.e.j on cities and towns as distinguished from 
villages). 

That His Excellency also objected to a provision enabling 
Town Municipalities to give relief to the poor in time of 
exceptional scarcity and distress. 

That Eds Excellency thought the time had not come 
when it was desirable to create the machinery for the govern- 
ment of villages proposed in the Bill. 

The measure h^ been in the first instance introduced 
with the view of consolidating and improving the Municipal 
Law of Bengal, now scattered though a variety of discordant 
enactments. The Lieutenant-Governor had wished rather 
to give the tax-payers a ffee choice in regard to the form 
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of taxation than generally to add to their burdens. It 
had boon his object to introduce self-government in towns 
and villages rather than to urge the rapid undertaking 
of many improvements by means of increased taxation. He 
had in fact been prepared to sacrifice much to real self- 
government, and had pledged himself to give the greatest 
possible amount of freedom to the municipal bodies in respect 
of the amount and character of taxation, if the Bill had 
become law. 

The people of Bengal, accustomed to detailed legislation, 
would have regai*dod with the greatest suspicion and dislike 
the apparently simple, but really very wide, municipal Acts by ‘ 
whicli in other provinces the forms of taxation and modes 
of municipal management are left very undefined, subject only 
to the Government sanction and control. The new Bengal 
Act was thcroforo necessarily very full and detailed, setting 
forth with some minuteness what the Government and 
the Municipal Committees should or should not have it in 
their power to do, and particularising all the various forms 
of taxation from among which they might choose. It was, 
however, the Lieutenant-Governor’s hope that by reducing 
the compulsory expenditure to a minimum and rendering 
all the rest really and truly optional, an interest in real self- 
government might have been created, and considerable 
improvements of a character appreciated by the people them- 
selves might have been effected with little or no increase of 
taxation. 

The Government of India having called for careful 
returns of taxation from tlie various Indian provinces, 
it was shown that in Bengal the rate and incidence of muni- 
cipal taxation is at present extremely low, far below that of 
any other provinces. As shown in the tables taken from the 
figures published by the Government of India, and given in 
Chapter I, page 19, and Chapter XXII, pages 366, 367, the 
municipal taxation in Bengal is confined to a smaller pro- 
portion of the population than in any other province except 
Madras, and fails on that municipal population at a rate far 
less than in any other province including Madras, being at 
the rate of 5 annas ana 10 pie, say per head, against 12^ 
to 20d. per head in other provinces. 

Seeing, however, how broad was the principal ground on 
which His Excellency the Viceroy had vetoed the Act of the 
Bengal Council, and how difficult it would be to devise any new 
Municipal system which might not give rise to apprehensions 
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of increased taxation, resulting from increased activity 
and extension of the system, if not from increased incidence' 
of taxation ; seeing also that the Lieutenant-Governor had 
other reforms in hand wliicli would give the. Government of 
Bengal much occupation. Sir George Campbell came to tlie 
conclusion that it was not expedient that lie sliould at the 
present time make another attempt to consolidate and reform 
the Municipal law of Bengal, and he therefore amiounced to 
liis Council that ho abanaoned that task for the present, 
and would probably leave it to his successors. Considering 
the great labour bestowed by the Council on the rejected 
bill, and the valuable matter which it is admitted to 
contain, the infructuous Act, with the papers and pro- 
ceedings relating to it, have been reprinted in a volume, 
which it is hoped may be of use hereafter ; and so the 
matter rests. 

One or two minor amendments suggested by the Vice- 
roy’s remarks have been made in the old Acts, the most impor- 
tant being a provision to enable the Government to cause the 
election of members of the Municipal Committees. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s apprehension, however, is that one 
great difficulty must bo to make a good beginning in the first 
instance, by getting^ the people, usually apathetic on the 
subject, to take an interest in their affairs ; and he dues not 
exjiect that they will ever take such an interest unless the 
elected committees have real and considerable power 
in respect of taxation, as well as in the application of 
the funds. Of the two Municipal Acts now principally 
in use, one makes the Committees merely consultative, 
and the other confines taxation to the form of a regular 
house tax, which is disliked by the people and is inappli- 
cable to all but a few metropolitan or quasi-metropolitan 
towns. On this account Sir George Campbell is not 
sanguine of the success of the present elective system. He 
has, therefore, not attempted to urge it in any Rlunicipality, 
but has made known his willingness to grant it to any Muni- 
cipality which is desirous to have it. One such application 
has been received from Serampowi, near Calcutta, and an 
election has just taken place there. Seeing how many 
almost separate people dwell together in an Indian 
community, the Lieutenant-Governor adopted, by way of 
experiment, the plan of making the votes neither collective 
nor cumulative, but nving one vote to each jierson, so that 
each considerable g^d or section of the community may 
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have its representative. There was some healthy competition 
in the Serampore election. 

The part of the lost Municipal Act which the Lieutenant- 
Governor has most revetted, is that which provided for 
village communes a simfue municipal form of self-government. 
He is more and more convinced that as the old village insti- 
tutions have become lost, and the patriarchal power of native 
rulers has died out, while landholders become more and more 


speculators in rents and less and less leaders of tlie people, 
some form of self-government for the people whom we are 

educating into intelligence and 
® inde2)eiidence is a very crying 

necessity. The whole subject is one of very gi’cat and 
growing importance. The experience of the Census has 
shown the existence of imperfect, but still existing, representa- 
tives of the old village headmen and other old institutions. 
A successful system of rural communes for Bengal would be 
an achievement of overwhelming importance. 

If only to supply one most ciying need, viz. wholesome 
drinking water, some communal system seems very necessary. 
In former days natural channels flowed less obstructed than 
they do now ; and the official zemindars, responsible for the 
revenue and the people, and subject to the Government, did 
in some sort execute the works necessary to save revenue 
and lives. Now-a-days not only have many channels silted up 
by natural processes, but, with the extension of cultivation 
and the assertion of exclusive private rights, channels are 
obstructed and drainage prevented by artificial means. The 
modem landholders are content with the largely increased 
I’cnts which natural unaided progress has given them ; the 

{ )Ower of the Government and its officers over them exists no 
onger, and they seldom do what is required for the well-being 
of the villagers. The ciy regarding water-supply which 
comes up from Bengal villages is deep and constant. It is 
the subject on which the people feel most acutely, and in 
respect of which they are really ready to -help themselves if 
only some system for their doing so by a common effort 
could be organized. Some of our most experienced officers 
think this deficiency of wholesome water an evil which is 
increasing and threatening to destroy the prosperity of 
several of our best districts, and, echoing the people, they ure 
most urgent for a remedy. Hospital, medical, and jail statis- 
tics, sliow clearly that the death-dealing scour^ of. Bengal 
is not fever, nor even cholera, but the fo^s of diseases 
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which are attributable to impure water.* What each villager 
cannot do for himself to remedy this great evil, a body 
of villagers working under a communal system would very 
gladly do. 

To other hands the present Lieutenant-Governor must 
resign and commend the great task of organizing rural com- 
munes. 

Meantime, the Act which constituted village unions for 
police purposes, containing as it does some provisions which 
are in the Lieutenant-Governor’s view objectionable, and 
being, perhaps, subject to the disadvantages apprehended by 
the Viceroy without all the corresponding advantages of a 
communal constitution, has not been furaier extended at 
present. 

Before leaving this subject of Municipalities, one word 

^ . „ . . must bo said of tlie Calcutta 

The Calcutta MumcpaUty. ^ Municipality, tO tho positiou of 

which allusion was made in the last report. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is more and more convinced that the present con- 
stitution of that Municipality is not good. There is too much 
of a spurious independence. There has been occasion for 
question whether a body of well-to-do householders have not 
preferred to reduce the direct house taxation when taxation 
' affecting a poorer class had perhaps greater claims to consider- 
ation. The Justices are so far independent of the Government 
that the Government really is not responsible for the great 
and weighty matters affecting the metropolis of India which 
are involved in great undertakings and much expenditure of 
money with a rapidly increasing debt. Not being in a position 
to interfere with dignity and effect, it is compelled very much 
to abstain from interference. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittees of Justices and such bodies to whom many things are 
now delegated, are not efficient for executive work, as 
was, for instance, prominently brought to light by the failure 
of the Calcutta Census. The position of the Chairman is 
exceptionally difficult and unpleasant, and it is only in 
the case of a singular personal influence that any officer 
so placed can combine 'efficiency with smoothness of 
working — ^ttie one is almost necessarily sacrificed to any 
attempt to obtain the other. As statea in tho last report. 


• Kotb.— T he imperfect letnmB of death and dieease ooHected the Statiatical 
Depattment ahow moat deaths from fever ; but tbo unskilled natives call almost everything 
fever, and the accurate medical .statistics of our hospitals and jails ahow almost everywhere 
the same lesult^iriB. that dyaeilt^ and diarrhooa are much more destrncUve than fever. 
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much had been achieved by Mr. Hogg, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor much fears that some very important questions have 
lately drifted. His personal opinion is that the Municipality 
should bo radically reformed. At the same time, to devise a 
good constitution for such a town is a work of extreme difficulty; 
and, perhaps, discouraged by the ill-success of his endeavours 
for municipal reform, the Lieutenant-Governor has not yet 
attempted it. In the latter part of Chapter X will be found 
particulars regarding the Calcutta Municipality. 

In Chapter XI, “Marine,” besides other matters will 
Marine. be fouiid a Statement of the 

The Calcutta Port Trust. affairs of the Calcutta Port Trust, 

which has continued to progress most successfully during the 
year without any drawback whatever. The Commissioners 
under the Trust have already provided the Port o£ Calcutta 
with excellent modem facilities such as it lias nevei; before 


had, and it may reasonably bo hoped that the Port will soon 
be as well off in this respect as almost any Port in the world. 
This has been effected without any increase of charges, but, 
on the contrary, with some immediate, and the prospect of 
still further future, decrease. 


Chapter XII gives a careful account of the Weather, Crops, 
™ j „ . and Prices during the year 1872- 

73, as derived from reports now 
more carefully made than foimerly. The general result of 
the accounts from the various provinces is decidedly good, 
the season having been, as before observed, favorable and the 
country prosperous during the year to which the reports refer. 

In Chapter XII, Agriculture and Horticulture, will be 
.... found an account of all that 


Agriculturo aud Horticttltare. 


done towards 


establishment of experimental farms and gardens, of the 
management of the Botanical Gardens, and of the progress 
made in the cultivation of cinchona and ipecacuanha. An 
experienced chemist sent from England has arrived, and has 
commenced operations to turn the cinchona bark into quinine 
and other fever-curing alkaloids. His first experiments 
give promise of providing this great blessing to the people of 
India at a very moderate expense. This chapter gives 
some account of what has been done towards obttaifiing 
reliable agricultural statistics, and explains the.^ 
which has ^^n undertaken into the production of jtttd) and 
some inquiries made regarding tea, cotton, tobfW^ ssd^lWer, ^ 
and other products. 
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Forests. 

Mannfaoture and Mines. 


Mention is also made of the new Economic Museum. 

. Sir George Camphell is pro- 

-rheKewBconom.0 Convinced of the great 

importanceof obtaining an adequate knowledge of the products 
of the country. He is much inclined to favour the idea of an 
Economic Survey lately put forward by Dr. Forbes Watson. 
As a first step, he has thought it well to provide a place in 
which specimens of our productions may be placed and made 
accessible to the public ; and with this view he has adapted 
and fitted up a building in the heart of the business portion 
of Calcutta which is, he believes, admirably suited for the 
purpose of an Economic Museum. It now only remains to 
fill it. Three gentlemen, excellently qualified to deal with 
the subject, have kindly consented to take it in hand, and 
it is hoped that progress will soon be made. The Chapter 
of the Statistical Summary on “ Physical Features, Climate, 
and Chief Staples,” contains an account of the most important 
productions and industries of these provinces. 

Chapter XVI explains what has been done and designed 

in regard to Forests, and Chapter 
XV gives such information as we 
have regarding tho progress of 
Manufactures and the working of Mines in the past year. 

Chapter XVI gives somewhat full information regarding 

the course of Trade in 1872-73. 

’ The statistics of sea-borne trade 

are stated with precision ; and there will further bo found 
much, though not yet by any means complete, information 
regarding the internal laude of the country ; this last being 
the first fruits of the measures recently adopted to obtain 
information on the subject. 

Chapter XVII gives the total expenditure on Roads, 
Roads, Canals, and other pubUc Canals, and Other Public Worksof 
’ all kinds, and states what has been 

done in the department of ordinary public works as distin- 
guished from irrigation works and railways. It will be seen 
that several important roads have been pushed on, and that 
several much needed buildings have been carried almost to 
completion, in a vei^ short space .of time and in a way which 
reflects much credit on the officers of the Public Works 
Department employed at the Presidency. The new Presi- 
dency College in particular will supply a ve^ ^eat want. 

The imperial alignments for public buildings are, how- 
ever, much smaller in jproportion than those made to Bombay, 
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and it is therefore impossible that we can enter into an 
architectural rivalry with the latter city. Till we have proper 
accommodation for the Offices of the Bengal G-ovemment and 
Administration, we must be sadly deficient in the buildings 
necessary to the capital of so great a country, even though 
Justice has been housed in the new High Court in a manner 
of which we need not be altogether ashamed. The necessi* 
ties caused by the failure of the crops have caused the post- 
ponement of a projected new Custom House and other build- 
ings which are much wanted. 

Tlie entire absence of any proper jails in Bengal has 
rendered it necessary to devote a largo portion of our funds 
to this necessary provision, which, in other provinces, had 
already been made from imperial funds. 

In Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local Finance), page 
323, will be found a detailed account of the financial arrange- 
ments now made for the various classes of public works. 


Chapter XVIII deals with the great Irrigation works now 

in progress in these provinces, 
rngatwn oi s. This is a subject attended with 

much difficulty and anxiety, inasmuch as it raises most 
perplexing questions which the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
say that he has seen his way to solve. It will be §een 
that the total expenditure will bo enormous, while finan- 


cially we have been most unfortunate. In Orissa the 
premature attempt to secure a large revenue ended disastrously, 
as explained in the last report, and caused much irritation 


and discord. It was certainly the right course after what had 
occurred to abstain scrupulously from anything like complusion 
or undue forcing of our water on an unwilling people. 
Under a revised system and improved free-trade manage- 
ment, harmony and confidence have been restored ; but stiU 
the difficulties resulting both from the tenure of the land 


and the unwillingness of the people to pay for water till 
reduced to extremity by failure of the rains, are so great 
that we hava not succeeded in getting voluntary customers, 
except to an extent ridiculous^ disproportioned to our 
expenditure and our works. On the other hand, the 
experience of a year of drought has made us feel that when 
the country is threatened with famine it will be pradSeally 
impossible to maintain the rates and rules to 

encourage those who take a regular supply and io chax^ 
adequately those who only take water when it is exceptRohally 
precious. When the cry of famine is upon us, and there 
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is a rush for ■water, we cannot enforce too strict rules ; we are 
obliged to relax them, and did relax them in the past season. 

In Orissa there seemed to be a serious failure of the 

rains in September, and many 
" ™**’ cultivators rushed to the canals 

for water. A few of them did, in fact, pay for water (for 
about 1,500 acres) at rates higher than those of the early 
season, but just then rain fell, and all the applicants who had 
not completed their bargain disappeared. There has since 
been abundant rain and no need for canal water ; the unfor- 
tunates who paid for the 1,500 acres are laughed at by their 
fellows, and irrigation prospects are again discouraged. 

On the Midnapore canals, on tho other hand, the 
, irrigation had hitherto progressed 

In Aaidnapore. i i • r\ • 

much better than in Orissa, 
though still on a small scale. This year there was much 
greater failiire of the rains than in Orissa. There was a really 
extensive demand for the water, the rules were considerably 
relaxed, and it was believed that the day of triumph had 
come. But unhappily all these prospects were darkened by a 
circumstance which the projectors of the canal do not appear 
to have taken into account, though it seems obvious enough ; 
the supply of water in the river which feeds the canals failed 
in October and November, just when water was most wanted. 
Short rivers rising on the surface of dry uplands must fail 
when the rains fail. Though there was by no means so 
excessive a drought in Midnapore as in the rest of Bengal 
and Behar, the supply to the canal fell to 300 feet per second 
at the time when water was most necessary to the crops. This 


engaged to give it a very short supply was available. It 
seems then that we cannot safely engage to irrigate very 
much more than 80,000 acres without we fear that we shaU 
fail to do what we have undertaken to do in every dry 
season when the rains cease early. It is seldom that the 
water is an absolute necessity at any other time, and the serious 
questmn arises whether we can undertake to ^tend our 
irrigation subiect to this risk, and how we are to distribute 
tke supply wnm we have not enough for all. If we must 
coi^e cmr irrigation to the area which ■we can securely 
irr^te, the return the capital expended will be little or 
nothing. In fact hithm^, as the statements dliow, taking all 
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the canals together, the irrigation revenue has not paid the 
expenses of collection, far less the cost of maintaining 
canals. 

On the other hand, the unfinished Soane canals, while 

yielding no revenue, have been 
" * this autumn a real blessing to 

the country, and have much better prospects. The works 
not being complete, it was not intended to attempt irrigation 
this season, and it would have been impossible to do so 
on any revenue-paying system ; none of our machinery 
was ready. Any attempt to charge for water would 
have done harm, as did the premature forcing of revenue 
in Orissa. It was deemed, then, that it was the best 
policy, not only on grounds of humanity, but also as the 
best financial policy in the end, to give water as far as 
possible without asking for payment, in the belief that while 
increasing the food supply we should also accustom the people 
to the use of the water and make it popular. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on Mr. Levinge, the Superintending 
Engineer, and his staff for the energy and good will with 
which, setting aside all professional red tape and all difSculties, 
they went to work to supply water by any means through 
the unfinished canals and to extemporise the means of distri- 
buting it into main channels, subsidiary channels from 
which the people gladly made. The result has been that 
upwards of 120,000 acres have received water in the districts 
of Shahabad and Gya, either to save the rice or to enable 
the people to sow the cold weather crops, and irrigation 
is still going on. Immense good has been done, and the 
ciinals are at present deservedly most popular in those 
jiarts. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that the Soane 
canals have really very much better prospects than the 
others, and that within certain limits their greater or less 
success is assured. Whether in ordinary years, when there 
is a full rain-supply, the people will consent to pay such 
rates as to render the canal remunerative, remains to be seen ; 
but that the water will always be taken to a considerable 
extent, the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt. The Sowe 
has this great advantage, that it retains a suj^y of 
about 8,000 feet per second in the cold weatW, we 
shall be thus enabled to supply a lai^ extent of 
tion for the spring crops. Sir George CaRi|^U had 
inclined to keep the works within the liinihs 
which could be at all times su^ipUed, in 
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in welt ones, till at least we should see our way further. Plans 
for so much had been prepared, and all that was so arranged 
was put in hand under the sanction of the Government of 
India as soon as the failure of the present year threatened 
scarcity. His Excellency the Viceroy has since determined 
on further extensions which are about to be put in hand. 

The failure of the crops in tlie sub-Himalayan districts 
of Northern Behar has caused the revival of plans for irriga- 
tion from the Gunduck and otlier streams of that region. 
In connection with the Gunduck embankments, which have 
just been sanctioned, a plan for a small flood-season canal in 
the ditch behind the embankment has already been approved. 
But as regards larger projects the most difficult question still 
arises whether we can properly undertake canals which may 
probably not pay in ordinary years, and when we cannot 
really exact famine rates in the bad years, against which the 
canals are a sort of insurance. 


Even if the Soane canals, kept within dry-season 
, . . „ . . limits, may eventually pay, it is 

® Sir George Canipbeus belief 

that almost all other canals which can be devised in those 


Provinces will practically be of the nature of an insurance 
against bad years, rather than a profitable speculation in 
ordinary years. Can we impose an insurance rate on those who 
are benefited ? Or is Government justified in spending great 


sums from the general revenues not for profit, but to save 
life in years of failure ? These are very perplexing questions. 

As regards the saving of life, the fever which has so 
often accompanied the canals must be taken into account. 
It may well be doubted whether the Ganges Canal most 
saves life or destroys it. Sir George Campbell had hoped 
that deltaic canals were free from this scourge, but he has 
lately seen that there are complaints of fever caused by the 
Godavery Canals also. 

These canal questions are raised, not solved, it must be 
confessed, by the history of 1873. 

Chapter XX gives a succinct account of the traffic and 

position of the Railways in oper- 
****^*' ation, and describes the new 


Railways undertaken or projected. The very important line 
through Northern Bengal from the Ganges to the Himalayas 
has just been sanctioned and commenced. The account of 
this line and o&er matters in this Railway Chapter will 
be fovpd interesting. 
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Opium. 


Income Tax. 


Chapter XXI gives a statement of the Imperial Revenues 
. . , „ collected in Bengal, and the 

Expenditure chargeable against 
them. An account of the management of the principal 
sources of revenue is also given. 

There is a large falling off in the Opium Revenue as 
Q . compared to the very high 

***"”*' amount realised in the previous 

year, the opium crop sold having been a deficient one and 
the prices a fraction lower than in 1871-72. Several reforms, 
experiments, and inquiries in the Opium Department, are 
explained. 

The Income Tax having been confined to a more limited 

class in 1872-73, and abolished 

ntome ax. yCST, there 

is a decrease under assessed taxes. 

All the other revenues are more or less progressive and 
prosperous. 

A statement given at page 300 shows in a comparative 

form the consumption of, mid 
revenue derived from, Salt, from 
the latter part of the last century to the present time. 
Taking cycles of three jrears the result is found to be “ that 
the consumption of salt in Bengal increased steadily, but not 
very rapidly, in the first forty years of this century ; increased 
very largely in the next few years, when the duty was reduced 
to Rs. 2-8 per maund, and has remained nearly stationary, or 
only very slightly increased, since the duty has been again 
raised to the rate of Rs. 3-4 per maund.” 

It is a subject of much congratulation to the Government 

that a considerably increasing 
Excise Revenue has been obtained 


concurrently with a decrease in the consumption of spirits 
and noxious drugs, owing to measures recently adopted. 
Under this head is explained the system W which a new 
atteiJ^t has been made to limit the liquor traffic. 

In Chapter XXII a full account is given of the Provincial 

Provincial Beven«*. m 

the Local Taxation imposed or 
about to be imposed. It will be seen that, while were has 
not been in 1872-73 the same saving in the provincial aeeopnt 
as in, the previous year, liberal grants-in-aid of local fandt have 
been made^ without disturbing the substantiBl ^tdl|biiuaa 
of the provincial finance, and^a good balance wae?ilp1^n^,at 
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the end of the year. It will also be seen that for the financial 
1873-74 somewhat more liberal budget assignments 
nave' been made, with the view of usefully and profitably 
expending the public works balances on works which have 
been thoroughly well considered, and providing the means 
of commencing a system of primary education of the people 
which has not yet been met by any local rate. All the other 
services were efficiently provided for within the amounts 
previously assigned for the purpose. 

The failure of the crops of the present autumn must 
increase the expenses of most departments, and will bring 
into use the balances which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
thought it prudent to reserve for a bad day. But, Famine 
having been in the original scheme reserved by the Govern- 
ment of India as an imperial charge, it is hoped that increase 
in the ordinary departmental charges will be met from the 
provincial resources, even though we have relied on econo- 
mies only for the means of meeting gradually increasing 
demands and occasional extraordinary demands such as those 
now unavoidable. 


It has often been pointed out that in many parts of India 
, , „ there is now a considerable local 

Local Taxation. . .. . ij*.* i x 

taxation m addition to that 


shown in the general revenue accounts. There has been, and 
is, very little of this in Bengal. In this Chapter XXII, under 
the heading < Local Funds,’ page 343, will be found an 
account of the local taxation, apart from the municipal 
revenues which have been already noticed. It was before 
shown that the municipal taxation on the inhabitants of 
municipalities in Bengal is but 8^ pence per head against 12^ 
pence to 20 pence in other provinces. And a statement 
of local taxation, which will be found at page 347, shows that 
the general local taxation of Bengal is at the rate of 5 pie, or a 
little more than a half-penny per head, and when the road cess 
is fully assessed, will be about a penny per head of the whole 
population, against 4|| pence to 6 pence per head in the other 
provinces of India. 

In this same chapter, under the head ‘ Road Cesses’, 
_ _ 348, will be found an 

account of proceedings under the 
Road Cess Act, since the last report in which its origin and 
character was explained. It will be seen that the Act has 
uow been introduced into twenty-one distnets, in sixteen 
0 ^ which the valuations are wholly completed, and in two 
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more they are all but completed. In one district. a rate for 
roads was imposed, and successfully collected in the past year, 
and in fourteen more districts rates have been imposed for 
the year commencing 1st October 1873, making fifteen 
distncts in all in which the cess is now levied. All this has 
been done without difficulty, resistance, or serious complaint. 

In one district — Burdwan — the cess has been postponed 
for a year on account of the fever prevailing there. 

The valuations have been effected with an ease and 
absence of friction for which we could hardly have hoped. 
Neither the Lieutenant-Governor nor Mr. Sohalch, the 
experienced Member of the Board of Revenue, who superin- 
tended the operations, and to whose tact and judgment very 
much of the success of the measure is due, had any idea that 
in this country of complicated tenures and litigious spirits 
the returns would have been rendered and tTie rent-rolls 
completed without far more trouble and difficulty than has 
in fact occurred. Bitterly as the landlord class opposed the 
Act, still, since it has become law and received the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government in England, it must be admitted 
that they have accepted it in a good spirit, and that there has 
been wonderfully little of the passive resistance which might 
have much embarassed us. The officers employed have been 
very carefully selected and very well supervised, and the 
returns have been obtained quite as- soon as could be expected. 
The whole operation has been concluded in a way which 
has caused little bad feeling or dispute. 

When we consider the enormous complications of the 
tenures and sub-tenures of Bengal, and the very large number 
of gradations of sub-infeudations, even to the sixth and eighth 
degree ; considering also that the measures employed were not 
of a stringent character, and that the time allowed for render- 
ing returns in each successive CTade was very indulgent, 
it 18 an achievement far beyond what most people had thought 
possible to have effected the valuation of these districts in 
the sj^ace of two years. It has not been sought, on this first 
occasion of the imposition of the cess, to push the valuation 
very strictly down to the very ground in every case; 
advantage has been taken to a connderable extent of the 
provision of the Act which enables officers summarily to 
estimate (so long as the parties do not object to the yaluation) 
small estates and tenures, paying less than 100 per 
annum. But over the greater part of the whole area asabssed 
we have returns of me holding of every rypt. ; :Ott 
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one hand a return under the truth was very dangerous as 
disabling the landholder to sue for a rent hip^her than that 
rendered, and on the other a return too high involved addi- 
tional taxation. There seems reason to think that the returns 
as a whole are a Tair approximation to the truth, and that 
the process of valuation has altogether been a remarkable 
success. There has cropped up in more than one place 
the somewhat unexpected result that the ryots, who nave 
hitherto suffered from the entire absence of public record 
or account, and have in consequence been very much at 
the mercy -of their landlords, look on the system, by which 
in the valuation their rents are recorded and the zemin- 
dar is pledged to a definite demand, as one of value to 
them, so much so as to make it not unpopular in spite of 
the small burden which it involves. It is certain that 
in the road cess districts we have acquired a knowledge of 
the land tenures of Bengal such as we have never had before. 

There has not yet been time to set in order and tabulate 
the information obtained, but measures have been taken to do 
so, and we shall before long be in possession of the results. 

Meantime, the following very general results of the 
valuation of the landed property of the road cess districts 
may be here given. 

The number of tenures of all sorts valued up to latest 
returns in nineteen districts, of which the registration is 
complete in sixteen, including sub-tenures but excluding 
ryots’ holdings, is as follows : — 

Holdings paying above Bs. 100 per annum . . 37,170 

Holdings paying under Bs. 100 per annum . . 567,336 

The valuation and assessments are as follows : — 

Bs. 

Total assessed value of fifteen rated districts . . 4,08,96,156 
Land revenue of these districts . . . . 1,28,74,192 

Amount of wad oess for 1873-74 . . . . 8,00,655 

'rhe cess is at various rates in different districts, varying 
from ^ anna to anna per rupee ; it averages as nearly as 
possible 2 per cent, on the assessed rental. 

With respect to the valuations thus obtained, wo 
must remember that, as Has been said, we have not 
sought to press the screw as tight as might be possible on 
this the mst valuation. We have been content to get a 
good approximation to. a full valuation, trusting to the second 
valuation five years hence to render the result more exactly 
Complete. In addition to the general disposition to under- 
state rather than over-state values, and to the possible 
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under- valuation of small estates summarily assessed, it must be 
understood that, actual rents only being rendered, all persons 
classed as ryots who hold at fixed rates, have occupancy rights, 
or otherwise are in any degree privileged, or beneficial 
tenants, are assessed only on the rent they pay ; not on the 
rack value. So far then as any ryots pay short of rack rents, 
the valuation is below the outside valuation. 

Taking all things into consideration, we may say that 
probably the land which has given an assessable rent-roll 
of something more than three times the land revenue is pro- 
bably worth four or five times the revenue, especially if 
we take permanently settled districts only. Three oi the 
fifteen districts are not permanently settled, and pay a higher 
revenue in proportion than the others. 

It may bo said that there are no mines, quarries, &c., 
worthy of mention in the districts in which the Act has been 
introduced. The railways cannot be assessed without the 
consent of the G-overnment of India, and that consent has not 
been given. Consequently the remaining immovable property 
liable to assessment, in addition to land, consists of houses 
and shops. Of these again, in the country all bouses of agri- 
culturalists and landholders who pay on tne land are exempt, 
and all towns, with municipal constitutions, are exempt, the 
expectation having been that they would be taxed for their 
own roads under tbe Municipal Bill. All houses below a 
certain value are further exempt. The taxable house 
property is therefore comparatively very small, and it has 
not been attempted on this first occasion to assess it in 
a hard or strict way ; rather the assessment has been 
indulgently confined to small towns and large villages not 
municipalities, but which contain a considerable number of 
non-agricultural houses. It has not been thought worth while 
or remunerative to hunt for one or two scattered houses liable 
to the tax in Ihe most purely agricultural villages. 

The account of the Road Cess operations in Chapter XXII 
explains the iqaehinery by which the rate is assessed and 
administered. 

Every effort has been made to make the people 
thoroughly acquainted with their obligations and ri^ts, and . 
to ensure that the money shall be fairly spent in the various 
localities for the common good by fair representativoi o| 
people themselves. Jud^ng by the absence of o<nnp|>i^yj^ 
excitement, we may hope that the objects of the AM 
been understood and appreciitted. .j, 
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Chapter XXllI gives carefully and fully the results of 
„ , ^ ^ . the attempts of the Bengal Go- 

**"**■ vernment to obtain more reliable 

Vital Statistics, and furnishes especially interesting particulrs 
of the experiment of obtaining, as accurately as possible, 
^e deaths and births in selected areas of town and country 
in every district. 

Chapter XXIV deals with Emigration both to the 
, Colonies and to the Tea Districts, 

migra ion. former has been very active 

in the past year, and there has been a considerable new 
emigration to the Dutch Colony of Surinam. The Lieutenant* 
^vernor has been very anxious to promote froe emigra- 
tion to the tea districts, and, he has embarked on a 
plan of roads leading direct from the thickly peopled districts 
of the West, through the districts of Bengal north of the 
Ganges (where there is always a demand for labour) to the 
sparsely populated countries of the East. Since this scheme 
of roads was designed a new importance has been given to the 
whole subject of emigration by the failure of the crops, and by 
the strong light in which the apprehension of scarcity places 
the advantage of relieving districts where the census shows 
the population to be excessive, and facilitating the movement 
of the people to places where their labour is more valuable. 
Plans for effecting this object are now engaging particular 
attention. It has been mentioned that the new Act for 
regulating emigration to the tea districts has been passed. 
It permits and facilitates free emigration either without 
contract or under ordinary service contracts for periods not 
exceeding one year. 

In Chapter XXV, Sanitation, we unfortunately cannot 
_ tell of great conquests made 

in that science throughout the 
country generally, though we believe that a really great 
success has been achieved in Calcutta, as shown in the Chapter 
on Vittd Statistics. The Sanitation chapter is then princi- 
pally devoted to a notice of the epidemic and other scourges 
from which we have chiefly suffered, and of the efforts made 
to combat thean. An account of the Burdwan fever during 
the past year is given in some detail. All that was in the > 
Th, Burdwan fcr«. BOwer of the Government has 

been done. It is hoped that 
the fever is wearing itself out and subsiding in the tract most 
affected, but it is also, it is feared, marching onwards south 

/ 
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into Midnapore, aswell as into the northern parts of Beerbhoom. 
The causes of this fever are still a mystery, but renewed efforts 
are being made to investigate them. 

Chapter XXVI, ‘ Medical Relief,’ gives an account of the 
„ , working of the various hospitals 

e ica re je . Other institutions for the 

relief of disease, both in Calcutta and throughout the country. 
Much attention has been paid to the subject, and it is hoped 
that several improvements have been effected and much good 
has been done. 

Chapter XXVII shows very successful progress in Vac- 

Vacoinat ion cination throughout large portions 

accina ion. thesc provinces. 

The existing system of Education is described in the 

Statistical Summary under 
“ System of Public Instruction,” 
and Chap XXVIII of the Annual Report gives the educational 
history of the past year. Thenew system of Primary Education, 
„ ^ which was not fully developed 

in the previous year, has now 
been started withsvery great success, as testified by a singular 
unanimity of opinion. The basis of the new system is a very 
old one, viz. the indigenous popular education of the county. 
The wish of the present Lieutenant-Governor was to aid, 
promote, and improve this indigenous system, and to educate 
the people through it instead of attempting to supersede it. 
And it has been found that this can be done at so cheap a rate 
that funds which would go but a very little way under any 
other system will suffice for the wide spread of a useful and 
practical instruction. The Indian branch of the Aryan 
family are a literature-loving people. The Hindoos of old 
times were undoubtedly an educated race, and education has 
not altogether lost its hold among them. The village school- 
master seems to have been a universal institution in former 


days. That education formerly prevailed more than at 
present,'' may be gathered from the fact that there is now more 
education in the secluded, primitive, and more purely Hindoo 
parts of the country than in those ovar which the waves of 
conquest and so-called modem civilisation have rolled. In 
isolated Orissa, and in secluded parts of the Himalayas, 
village schools are very common, and most of the people can 
read and write. But m the more open and populous plains 
of Hindoostan (of which Bdiar is a part) and iMilgal, which 
have been the seat of great empires, • education nu much 
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retro^aded ; the old Hindoo school-masters have been dis- 
couraged, and the people have been reduced to ignorance and 
subjection. In Behar and other parts of Hindoostan the 
Persian character and a Persianised or Arabicised language 
introduced by foreign conquerors has been adopted by the 
literate classes, and a great gulf has been placed between them 
and the popular language and literature. In Bengal, the 
conversion to Mahomedanism of the mass of the agricultural 
people has further disrupted the old system of education 
without supplying any other, for the Arabic and Persian 
literature are beyond the reacli of simple cultivators. It has 
come to pass, then, that all the most populous and productive 
parts of these Provinces are extremely destitute of education ; 
that in some of the most metropolitan districts the ignorance 
of the common people is most lamentable, (the percentage 
who can read and write being a mere fraction, some 2^ per 
cent) ; and that the great Mahomedan population of Bengal is 
especially without the moans of instruction. The ordinary 
Bengalee Mahomedan is, however, by race, language, 
and habits a Bengalee pure and simple. These men of the 
ordinary agricultural ranks have no prejudices against the 
vulgar tongue or aspirations for something more polite. Their 
ignorance is only due to this, that no priestly or governing 
powers have prompted them to vernacular education or 
provided it for them, while they suffer in common with the 
Hindoos from the general decadence of the moans of instruc- 
tion. The race of village schoolmasters or gooroos is still not 
extinct, but hitherto they have had little encouragement. 
The Bengal Educational Department, founded on a foreign 
system, has not even condescended to recognise for statistical 
purposes the village gooroos and their schools. The Educa- 
tional Officers had not thought them worthy to be called 
schools; and in returns professing to give not only Govern- 
ment schools, but also the unaided institutions of the 
country, the old fashioned village schools were ignored as non- 
existent, and the country was made to appear even more 
destitute of eduoation.than it really was. 

Several {u^vious Governments have attempted to extend 
popular instruction, especially th<Me of Lord Hardinge and 
Sir J. P. Grant, but mese attempts have proved abortive ; 
partly for want of funds, but more from the failure of the 
Educatiimal Department to recognise as instruction anything 
iiiat was not on their model. The consequence is that, till 
the last two years, the number of primary schools shown in 
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the returns was ridiculously small ; and of the few so shown 
as Government primary schools, most were not truly primary, 
hut wore in fact Government schools of a higher character. 

The present Lieutenant-Governor by no means depre- 
ciates modem knowledge and improved methods, but he does 
think that it is right that the people should be taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, at the same time that superior 
instruction is given to the upper classes. He would attribute 
an even superior importance to the former object, seeing how 
much it has been neglected. The indigenous schoolmasters 
can, at any i ate, teach the children to read and write in good 
substantial vernacular characters, and they teach them an 
arithmetic somewhat different from ours, but of which the in- 
feriority is by no means clear. The so-called Arabic numerals 
are really Hindoo, not Arabic ; the decimal notation is in its 
own home in India, and many a village lad can count and 
cipher with a rapidity and accuracy which would put to shame 
many a skilled European accountant. It appeared then to 
Sir George Campbell that if we could widely extend this 
much of education, we should do very well for a beginning, 
even if the schoolmasters we take under our protection are 
themselves as yet wholly ignorant of our English system and 
our new educational methods. The Lieutenant-Governor 
thought, moreover, that if these men were to some 
extent subsidised, they might not only be encouraged 
and their number increased, but they might be tested, 
directed, and gradually taught the simpler poitions of our 
methods. 

The above, then, is the plan which the present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has adopted. Village communities and 
individuals are invited to set up schools with Govern- 
ment assistance. The plan is to grant to village school- 
masters who maintain tolerably efficient schools in the 
native fashion and submit to a certain amount of inspec- 
tion and control, a subsidy or grant-in-aid far short of an 
adequate salary, but which, eked out by fees and custom- 
ary emoluments, may enable them to live. The grant is 
usually no more than from 2 to 3 or 4 Rupees per month, say 
on an average 5, 6, or 7 shillings per month, or a capitation 
aUowance amounting to about as much ; and at thU rate a 
little money goes a long way. A certain sum has been 
allotted to each district, which the Magistrates and local 
Committees distribute to deserving sohoolmaateia whojst tsp 
and maintain schools on the^e principles. , 
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This scheme has succeeded beyond all expectation. 
Both the schoolmasters and the people have received it with 
a sort of enthusiasm. The people in districts which were 
supposed to be Boeotian in respect of the absence not only 
of education, but of all desire for education, have suddenly 
shown an avidity for the instruction offered to them which 
could not have been anticipated. Decent schoolmasters are 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers to take up all the 
grants available, and the full number of schools of which 
our means admit have been already established in almost 
every district, or very nearly so. Both our Officers and the 
native public fully admit and appreciate the success of the 
scheme. The Educational, Officers themselves, at first very 
little inclined to take a hopeful view of the plan, now 
admit that it has so far succeeded. The few objectors are 
only those who are wedded to the old system by which a few 
profited at the expense of the many. Here is a severe view 
on the opposition side of the question which the Lieutenant- 
Governor takes to be really the greatest compliment to the 
new system , which could be had. A native newspaper, the 
‘ Sarno^' Darpari or ‘ Mirror of Society,’ says : — 

“ The teachers of the schools established by Bhudeb 
Baboo (Inspector of Schools) are meeting with dis^point- 
ment, while those of the Gooroo patshalas are increasing their 
efforts to teach imperfect pronunciation and instil defective 
knowledge into the minds of the young, under the patronage 
of Government. In many places the Gooroos are becoming 
very troublesome. For tear they should lose the money 
allowed by Government, they go out and coax lads to come 
and sit down in their schools without any charge. There is 
no instruction imparted, while at the same time a stop is 
put to their looking after their fathers’ cows or other agri- 
cultural duties. While such is the state of things, it would 
appear that Mr. Campbell has directed his endeavours 
towards putting a stop to agriculture.” 

A very satisfactory feature of the new scheme is that 
the Mahomedans take to it just as kindly as the Hindoos. 
For instance, we find that of 36,997 pupils in the primary 
schools of the ^jsbahye Division, regarding whom returns 
have been receive, tbere are 18,380 Mahomedans to 18,613 
Hindoos. The faighor education of the upper classes of 
Mahomedans in Bengal is a subject beset with very great 
idifficulties, but there s^ms to be no special difficulty regard- 
ing the education of the Mahomedan masses. 
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Arrangements have been made to establish in each 
Nonnftl Schools for Primary School distnot a Normal 3chool fbr 
te»«J>eri. the Primary School teachers. 

While the Lieutenant-Governor is by no means clear that ‘ 
our modes of teaching are better tbai} iheirs (so far as they 
go), it is well that an opportunity should be taken of asceitain- 
ing their qualifications, accustoming them to our ways, and 
showing them something of our methods.' With this olfiect 
they are invited as far as possible to take in rotation a short 
period of training or observation in the Normal Schools, and 
to the younger men at any rate something may be taught. 
It is necessary, too, to increase the number of competent 
teachers, in the hope that the Primary School system will 
eventually be much extended, and these Normal Schools 
serve as nurseries for the production of schoolmasters. 
In truth the 13,000 schools or thereabouts which our present 
funds have enabled us to establish (the number was above 
11,000 sometime back, and it is believed that the full number 
is almost completed by this time) are, among so vast a 
population, but a drop in the ocean of ignorance, and by 
no means likely “ to put a stop to agiiculture,” as the 
Mirror of Society apprehends. We have not funds to do 
more at present, or Ve should like to do very much more 
as soon as we can get the money and the macninery. But 

no school rate has been possible ; 
Bdu^o»f ’wrhile there hw been no addition 

to the imperial grant for the 
purpose of extending primary instruction. In order to make 
this experiment, the Lieutenant-Governor has been able to pro- 
vide in the present year about £60,000,derived firom economies 
in other services, and he has money in hand which, if not 
absorbed by famine requirements, would suffice to carry on 
the schools for a year or two longer. Beyond that we can 
only trust that somehow the means will be found. An 
account of the situation of the educational finance question 
will be found in Chapter XXII (Provincial and Local 
Finance!, page 360, under the head of Education Cesses. 

With respect to English and higher education, Sir 
„ .. George Campbell has sometimes 

been represented as hostae. In 
truth it is not so. He has soiapht 
to increase the means of primary irndrootion withqnt dietn|ic|W 
fiom those devoted to higher instruction. Anxic^t^pi’ca^te . 
higher instruction also, ne ha* hoped that as it 
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and the well established institutions become more and more 
self-supporting, the funds set free will become available 
for further extensions. He has not diminished by a 
farthing the allotments for higher instruction. Whatever 
changes he has made have only been in the direction of re- 
allotment and readjustment. He has sought to save something 
in the large sums devoted to the teaching of Metaphysics, 
Philosophy, and such subjects, by substituting very com- 
petent but loss highly paid Native Professors for expensive 
European Professors, but the money saved has been devoted 
to obtaining Professors of Science including Agriculture and 
some special subjects. If be has diminished the strength of 
some Colleges where he thought first-class Colleges were too 
many, he has much increased the strength, and he 
hopes the efficiency, of others, especially of the Presidency 
College (which he has for the first time provided with a 
very extensive and commodious building,) and the Hooghly 
College. This latter he seeks to make a Civil Service and 
special College for Agricultural and Practical Arts as well as 
a place of general education. In the two great Provincial 
centres of Patna and Dacca he is also trying to gender the 
Colleges as complete and efficient as possible. We have 
succeeded in directing more attention to the specially useful 
arts of engineering and medicine, and have diverted to these 
subjects some of the youthful native talent hitherto too much 
devoted to law. The Engineering College at the Presidency 
has of late been much extended. * A new vernacular school of 
medicine, with several hundred pupils, has just been opened 
to relieve the overcrowded Medical College (said to be the 
largest medical school in the world), while arrangements have 
been made for similar schools at Patna and Dacca. 


Details regarding the scientific and other teaching which 
„ . , has been undertaken will be 

^ found in the proper chapter. 

It may suffice to say here that arrangements for teaching 
the subjects of the alternative semi-scientific course which the 
University has now prescribed for degrees have been made at 
all the first-class colleges ; while special chairs for teaching 
higher bnandies of chemistry, botany, and agriculture, have 
been instituted at the Presidency and Hooghly Colleges, 
carefully selected professors havlW been obtained from 
England by the kind aid of very eminent scientific men, to 
whom this Government is under the greatest obligation for 
their assistance. 
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In view to the increasing prominence of physical seiemce 
and practical teaching in the higher institutions, the lieu- 
tenant-Govemor has sought to introduce an infusion of such 
teaching into our schools also. He hopes that arrangements, 
yet on a small scale, will be soon extended for introducing 
‘ object’ lessons by means of pictures and diagrams into many 
of our lower schools. In the middle and higher schools the 
teaching of Physical GeoOTaphy (in the wide sense of the term) 
is being introduced, and Surveying is now very genera.lly 
taught. This last subject has been selected as one whion 
forms a useful link between mere book-learning and prac- 
tical work, and a sort of test of ability to ap^y what has 
been taught ; while it is, at the same time, an art of the utmost 
use not only to every one who looks to Government service, 
but to every one who is connected with land in a high or low 
degree, as almost every one is in this country. 

The teaching of Gymnastics has also been introduced 

„ „ , „ into our colleges and some of our 

Te.cUngofGy«n«t.c.. extraordinary 

success. The Lieutenant-Governor thought that exerciser of 
this kind were of all things best calculated to supply to the 
Bengalee what was most wanting to him, but he hardly 
hoped that gymnastic teaching would be accepted with much 
readiness at first. It proves, however, that the Bengalee 
youth have shown a most ready ^preciation of, and a real 
aptitude for, these exercises. Sir Greorge Campbell believes 
that at no European school could better performers be found, 
and he is very sanguine that we have discovered the means of 
inducing these native youths to take a pride in physical 
energy, activity, and endurance. The Bengalee intellect is 
acute ; these p^sical qualities were the great want, and if 
such qualities ore generally acquired, the Bengalee race may 
have a great future before it. 

For Government employment, especially, physical 
qualities are very important, and such qualifications have been ' 
much insisted’' pn. There has been some disposition to 
ridicule Ihe rules which require young candidates for the 
Native Civil Service to ride twelve miles at a rapid pace and 
in a successful manner, or to walk twelve uiles in ^ee and ' 
a half hours without difficult or prostration ; bat Sir 
Campbell fully l^lieve's that such tests are good and neieeii^^ . 
tests, and that he cannot do a greater kindnece to ' 
of Bengal than by holding out to them such stan ‘ 
they may gradually fit themsdves to anulato 
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As regards the teaching of English, it has been a great 
mistake to suppose that Sir George 
Enginb Eduo»«oii. Campbell "was hostile to the spread 

of that language among the natives. On the eontraxy, 
his fee^g is strongly this, that in these provinces we have as 
it were cut adrift from native traditions and manners as 
regards our official business and our higher education ; it is 
now impossible to conduct either one or the other without 
English. And since that must be the medium of business 
and instruction. Sir George Campbell thinks it most 
undesirable that our choice of men should be restricted to a 
very limited class. In order to widen the field of selection 
and bring larger classes of natives within reach of Western 
knowledge, he would extend the knowledge of English 
among aU who seek to go beyond the lower branches of 
education by every means in the power of Government. 
The simple vernacular languages do not supply words through 
which a higher instruction can be imparted. If we womd 
avoid English we can only supply the want in Bengal by im- 
porting Sanscrit, alan^age almost as strange to the ormnary 
natives as English, and fiix more complicated ; whUe in Behar 
the language IS supplemented by Arabic brought in (though 
the Persian) by we Mahomedan conquerors of India. It 
has seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor that it is not for 
us to impose upon the natives of India the very difficult 
foreign language of a previous set of conquerors; and 
in Bengal ne is unwilling to burden the youth ot our 
schools with two steange languages. While therefore he 
would encourage and give facilities for the study of the 
languages of the East by those who would stud^r 
them for literary purposes (very few they are, it is to be 
feared,) he has declin^to allow mem to be made compulsory 
on those who would^inrsue a bread-earnmg education in our 
schools, and whose wish is to learn English. 

Sir George Campbell certainly inclines to the belief 
tliaih, in file present circumstances of Bengal; the real 
vernacular (to 'the pxdusion of an artificially concocted 
language) fmr lower education, and Ei^H^ for those who 
womd gO highw, is the best arrangemeiit that can be made. 

It nas been said that, while ^e problem of educating the 
^ „ lower MahcAiedamMMa .simple 

]li]i«MadMBaae»apik * enotmh, the education of the 

higher Hahomedans is full of difficulfy . A people who form 
il^^iniiU mimnity in a conutry, aim yet affiset a foreign 
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literature of their own, radically different in its substance 
and its written character from those of both the r^ers and the 
ruled, must be at a great disadvantage. Religious reasons 
combine with social prejudices to make the study of 
Arabic and Persian a necessity to these people. Already 
behind in the race, they are left more and more 
behind when English and Bengalee are the^ languages 
effective for bread-winning. All that can be done is to sup^y 
them with places of instruction where their prejudices toe 
respected, wuere so much of the language they affect is supplied 
to them as they think really necessary, while special facilities 
are given to them for acquiring at the same time English 
and Western knowledge of a bread-winning character. This 
attempt the Government is now making. During the 
year arrangements have been made by which it is hoped 
to bring the Mahomedans more than hitherto within the 
modem system of education. On the recommendation of 
this Government, the Government of India has sanctioned 
the application of the funds of the Hooghly Mohsin 
Endowment to the establishment of special Mahomedan 
schools at several of the chief centres of the Mahomedan 
population, and has been good enough to supply the means 
of continuing at the same time on its present footing the 
existing Hooghly College, to which a special Mahomedan 
hostel is attached^. 

It is also proposed to improve the Mahomedan Madrissa 
(maintained by Government in Calcutta,) under the guidance 
of a competent European Principal, who shall combine 
Western science and knowledge with a sufficient taste for 
Oriental languages to bring him into sympathy with his 
pupils. 

Arrangements for effecting these objects are now in 


progress. 

Chapter XXIX, Literature and Art, mves what can be 
given on these subjects. The Lieutenant-Governor has been 
surprised to find from the reports of the Divisicmtd Commis- 
sioners how ^ry superficial as rega.rd8 any direct influence over 
_ the people is the Native Press 

of these provinces and all the 
education and Hterai^ advance which has beoii yet ushiavdi. 
In several great Divisions, Provinces it may be said, toteh 
containing several millions of people, not a single 
or periodical is published, and. very few are reiidi ' ; |n:^mer 
Divisions the press is confined to two to thsto 
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humblest character and smallest circulatioii. It is only in 
Calcutta and the neighbourhood, and to some extent in Dacca, 
that there is a considerable Native Press ; and in those places 
it would seem that the influence and circulation of the 
variotis publications is in the inverse ratio to their popular 
character. Two or three native papers published in English, 
and representing the upper and educated classes, have con- 
siderable position and influence. But not more than two or 
three vernacular papers of a higher description seem to 
have any great success ; while the minor papers, which might 
be supposed to be addressed to the people, have a very small 
circulation. Such a thing as a really popular paper is, in 
fact, unknown ^ and we should be greatly mistaken if we 
suppose that anything is likely to be brought home to the 
people at large oy the spontaneous action of the press, or 
that their feelings are represented by the press. 

On other hand, it may be a consolation to know that the 
hostile criticism of the actions of Government and excessive 
self-assertion so prominent in many of the native papers 
really mean very little ; and so far as they do represent real 
feelings, they are the feelings of a very limited class, educated 
by ourselves to believe that the Hindoos invented and 
practised everything that is great and noble, while the 
northern Europeans were barbarians, and consequently that 
the Hindoos are a very superior race only depressed by 
temporary circumstances. Toe question, however, has arisen 
whether some things which are published with little serious 
meaning can safely be allowed to be translated and republished 
and read by people in other parts of India, who may attach 
to them a more serious import. Some passages in native 
journals have been noticed which seem to call for interfer- 
ence if such things are repeated. 

Setting aside the exuberance of the educated youth, and 
accepting we most influential part of the Press as the expo- 
nent of the views and interests of a limited class of land- 
holders and others, it may be said that on the whole the spirit 
of the Bengalee Press is not really bad. If education and 
independence spread among the people, as they have begun 
to spread, it is not untikely that we may have in time a reuly 
popular l^ess. 

It WM formwly the <^tom to limit the annual reports 
^ ' to the history of the official year, 

' though necessarily a, consider- 
fddb time elapsed before the reports were compiled and 
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published. In the last two reports the practice has been so 
far altered, that while the exact returns are those for the 
official year, the general history of the province is carried 
down, as far as possible, to the time of the publication of the 
report. The last report for 1871-72 covered in this way 
some twenty months, from early in 1871 to Octdber 1872. 
The present report carries on the history from that date to 
the present time, the end of December 1873. Thus, these 
two volumes may be said to give the histo^ of nearly three 
years of the Administration of Bengal. The failure of the 
crops has now led to the absorbing occupation of the Govern- 
ment and its Officers in measures to alleviate the scarcity, and 
it is not likely that, these operations apart, much more that is 
new can be initiated or executed by the present Lieutenant- 
Governor. The two volumes then may be taken as together 
comprising a nearly complete account of three years of 
administration in which much has been attempted and some- 
thing performed. 

Before closing the report, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
express his great obligations to the Secretaries to the 
Government of Bengal, by whose aid all that has been 
done has been devised and carried out. Mr. Bernard has 
been in the past year, as he has been all along, an aid to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the most sterling value, and to him 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been most especially indebted. 
Sir George Campbell is sui'e that he will be an ornament 
to any post which he may fill, however arduous and important. 
Mr. Dampier was absent for a time on other duties,' but both 
before his departure and since his return, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has greatly relied on his thorough i^owledge of 
Bengal, and most complete and earnest devotion to the public 
service. To him, as the Senior Secretary, much has been 
trusted with the full confidence of the Lieutenant-Gbvemor. 
Mr. Mackenzie, who, as Junior Secretary, was entrusted with 
many duties, has mso acted for a considerate period as 
Secretary, and no more useful and able assistant could be 
found. To him also the Lieutenant-Governor is very greatly 
indebted. Mr. Cotton’s services in the preparation of tl^ 
report have been already acknowledged. 

These last lines are penned on 31st December 
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PHYSICAL I'MTUPES OF THE COUNTRY, AREA, CLIMATE, 
AND CHIEF STAPLES. 


The territory under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor 

Area and boandarie,. 

Behar, Assaniy Orissa^ and Chota or 
Chutia Nagpore. Its extreme limits extend from 19® 18' to 28® 15' 
north latitude, and between 82® and 97® east longitude. 

The entire province thus constituting the Bengal Government is 
bounded on the north by NepaU Sikkim, and Bhutan, and towards 
Assam the Duffla, Akha, Meeree, and Mishmee hils, inhabited by the 
tribes bearing those names, who occupy the lower ranges of the eastern 
Himalaya. On the cast the boundary is less defined ; the Assam fron- 
tier is bordered by the hilly country of the Abors, Singphos, Kamptees 
and Nagas. The friendly state of Munipore next adjoins, and between 
it and the bill tracts of Chittagong, abutting the districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet, the hills are occupied by the Lushai and Kookie tribes, 
who have for many years past proved most troublesome and intractable 
neighbours, but with whom, as a result of the Lushai expedition, we 
have now established closer relations. The Arracan hills and the Naaf 
river complete the boundary on this side, separating Bengal from 
Burmah. The south is washed by the sea and embraces the head of the 
Bay, which derives its name from the province. At a point near to 
Gaujam, on the sea-coast, the boundary line divides Bengal from 
Madras, and proceeding northwards, verges on the Central Provinces, 
the independent state of Rewah, and the North-Western Provinces. 

The total area of the provinces is 251,768 square miles, as given 
in recently corrected and readjusted returns, though some portions are 
still unsurveyed and only approximately determined. The Regulation 
and Non-Regulation districts comprise 213,507 square miles, and 
the Tributary States and since reclaimed territories make up the 
remainder. 

The returns of cultivated and uncultivated areas and of (road 
MiU$. and water) communications are not 
::: "’uS f^ifficieiitly accurate to embodied 

Caimtu and South-Ewtorn xtoilirv 88 present report. The extent of 

NaUutoeand ArimgoiigvBwi,., 87 railways Completed in 1872 amounted 
to 1,298 miles, as shown on the margin. 
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Broadly speaking, the chief characteristics of these provinces are 
the plain of the Ganges proceeding from the north-west, and the valley 
of the Brahmaputra from the north-east, meeting in the great delta 
of Bengal. On the west rise the high lands of Gbota Nagpore and 
Orissa ; on the east the Chittagong, Tipperah, Garo, Khasi, and other . 
hills ; on the north the Darjeeling district is our sole possession in the 
Bengal Himalayas. 


Bengal Proper is the great alluvial and deltaic plain between the 

Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal, 
Bengal Proper, Bome minor hilly tracts on either 

side. Behar is the upper Gangetic plain west of Eajmehal, and lying 

between Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces. To Behar also is attached 


a narrow range of hills. Orissa comprises a long, flat, diluvial strip 

between the hills and the sea, forming 
one settled district, and a large hilly 
tract in the rear occupied by the Tributary Mebals. Chota or Chutia 

Nagpore is the elevated and hilly 
Chota Nagpore. Country west of Bengal and Behar 

and north of Orissa. . Assam is the long valley of the Brahmaputra, 


to which several hill districts are now 
attached. 


The Ganges enters Lower Bengal from the North-Western Pro- 

vinces near Ghazeepore ; shortly after 
it receives the Gogra on the north 
bank, the Soane on the south, and the Gunduck again on the north, 
at Hajeepore — all rivers of considerable volume — and maintains a 
course generally easterly, but diversified with windings. The Coosee 
joins it below Bhaugulpore, after which the river turns the comer of the 
Eajmehal hills and assumes a nearly southerly direction with its 
greatest body of water, till the Bhagiruttee flows away on the west side 
to form the Hooghly, the most navigable of the many mouths, while 
the main stream continues south-east to Goalundo; there the Jumoona, 
the principal branch of the Brahmaputra, is met, and the amalga- 
mated column empties itself by many channels into the Bay of Bengal. 


The Brahmaputra, formed by the union of several great streams, 
enters Assam at its north-east extremity. It flows towaras the south- 
west, through the length of the Assam valley, after which it clings to 
the contour of the Garo Hills, and then proceeds due southwards to its 
junction With the Ganges near Goalundo. 


From these rivers the Gangetic delta is formed, and consists more 
immediately of the districts included in the Presidency division, with 
Moorshedabad, and Furreedpore and Backergnnge of the Dacca divi- 
sion. Between the cultivated districts and the sea is a tract bearing 
the general name of the Soonderbnks, which hitherto, owing to inroads 
of the sea, the jangle, and wild beasts, with the unheal thiness of the 
climate, have baffled the enterprise of modern man. 

Other rivers tbcp are, thongh not of such length or magiiitttde. 
The Soorma's conrse is somewhat similar to that of the Brshmaputra 
on a smaller scale, rising as it does in Ihe oixrth-east of tho Caohar Hills 
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and flowing westward, past Sylhet and Chuttuck, till it also suddenly 
adopts a southern turn to join the Brahmaputra and form the Megna. 
The Soorma valley, to the south of the Oaro-Khasi-Jynteah Hills, is 
the high road to Oachar, and the stream afibrds good water carriage 
for the greater part of its length. 

The Chittagong rivers, including the Fenny, which separates it from 
Tipperah, fall into the east of the Bay of Bengal, but have no connec- 
tion with the water system above described. The largest of them, the 
Kurnafoolee, on which Chittagong is situated, rises in the highlands to 
the north of the Blue Mountain, and gathers the contributions of the 
minor hill streams on either bank. Its course is south-westerly, as 
determined by tlie conformation of the hills, and changed perpetually 
by the protruding spurs. 

On the western side of the Gangetic delta again the rivers have 
little or no connection with the main system of the country. The 
Damoodah, the Boopnarain, and the Cossye, may all be said to join the 
Hooghly between Calcutta and Saugor Island, but they arc isolated 
rivers which have sprung from the plateau of Chota Nagpore, do not 
help to form the delta, and are independent entirely in character. 

The Sooburnreeka, the Byturnee, and the Mahan uddy, have 
direction generally parallel to one another and a south-easterly course, 
the two former rising in (.hota Nagpore, the latter in the Central 
Provinces. The Mahanuddy is navigable for boats of a sort for 460 
out of its S20 miles, and near Cuttack is about two miles in breadth in 
the rains. 

Turning to the mountains and hills of the Lower Provinces, 

in the small part of the Himalayan 
ountains. chain within the jurisdiction of the 

Lieutenant-Governor, the elevations vary greatly, from Daijeeling 
7,000 feet above the sea, on the south, to lofty Kinchiiijiuga, 28,000 
feet high, on the north-west. Gneiss is the chief formation of the 
rock, while on the banks of the Runjeet river slate is found, and 
at the foot of the hills iron ore ; moreover the presence of copper is 
ascertained. 

The Bajmehal hills form the eastern projection of the Central 
Indian formation ending near the town of that name, round which the 
Ganges flows. They are the first connected high ground that strikes 
the eye of the traveller ascending the Ganges. South-west -of 
these are broken, detached hills of considerable height, the largest 
of which is Parasnath, rising out of the surrounding country 
often in an almost perfect conical form to a height of about 4ji400 feet. 
Many of these can be seen on the chord line between lianeegunge 
and Luckeeserai, and appear geographically as irregular links between 
the Bajmehal hills and the plateau of Chota Nagpore, which is hilly 
almost throughout, scantily populated, and covered with jungles over 
most of its surface. The extensive collieries at Bancegunge, on the 
confines of the Burdwan division and Chota Nagpore, furnish at present 
an unlimited supply of coal, which is of a moderately fair descrip- 
tion. These regions where coal seams are abundant may generally 
be said to be from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea. To the 
south of Chota Nagpore again, on the west side of Orissa, are the 
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Orissa Tributary Mehals^ a hilly country containing a considerable 
population. There are forests of s&l on the hills^ whioh run parallel to 
the line of coast from north-east to south-west^ to near the south-west 
extremity of the province^ the Chilka lake, on the banks of which, as 
along the sea shore of Cuttack, much salt is manufactured. 

The mountainous tract to the east of Bengal has some summits with 
anelevationof 11,000 or 12,000 feet, and our settled hill districts rise 
to 6,000 feet. They abound in coal and iron ore intermixed with 
limestone of excellent quality. The eastern boundary of Bengal, at the 
extreme north-eastern corner of Assam, is formed by a spur from the 
Himalayas, and from this point the hilly range is never entirely broken 
to the south of Chittagong. First to the north-east are the hill regions 
of the Singphoo and Abor tribes, then the Naga hill districts to the 
south of the Assam valley, continued by the Munipore, Caebar, and 
Tipperah hill to the Chittagong Hill Tracts : meanwhile the Garo- 
Ehasi-Jyntcah range strikes out parallel to the Himalayas up to the 
bend of the Brahmaputra; a considerable area of this high country 
is as yet insufficiently explored. The inhabitants are for the most part 
primitive in their habits, and belong to aboriginal races, of Indo- 
Chinese type. The jungles are intensely thick. Of the more remote 
parts of these hills little is known except from the reports of survey 
parties and such personal narratives as are depicted in Captain 
Lewin^s '' Chittagong Hill Tracts/’ 

The Assam valley is almost a perfect flat, studded with clumps of 

little conical hills rising abruptly from 
the general level to the height of 200 
to 700 feet, rich in rivers and in mineral treasures, coal of a fair 
class being found ; the climate, too, is very favorable to the indigenous 
tea-plant, which grows luxuriantly. The greater part of Bengal and 
Behar are uninterrupted flats, subject to inundation, rich in black 
mould, some portions naturally more fertile than others, — ^the Dacca 
division being so fertile that it has been called the granary of Bengal/^ 
Drawing a line southwards between Bancoorah and Burdwan, carrying 
it on past Midnapore and down towards Balasore, it will be noticed 
that to the west the ground partakes of the character of the Chota 
Nagpore plateau, granite being found overlaid with carboniferous sand- 
stone, containing iron and coal in great abundance, and the climate in 
consequence being of a drier character. 

There are no lakes of importance besides the Chilka, though there 

are numerous or shallow sheets 

of water, which expand or diminish 
owing to the season. The most remarkable are the Monda, Dulabari, 
and Chullum jheela in Rajshahyc, the Aka in Jessore, and the great 
jfieels in Backergunge. 


CLIMATE. 


Although Bengal is situated for the moat part without the tropical 

Temperature. “ characteristicaUy 

tropical. The mean temperature of 
the whole year varies between 80° (in Orissa) and 74° (in parts of 
Assam), that of Calcutta being 79°. 
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In the annual range of their temperature^ as well as in point 
of humidity and rainfall^ the eastern and western portions of the 
province are strongly contrasted. In Cachar, nearly 200 miles from 
the sea, the mean temperature of June is 82^, that of January 64*5^, 
and the highest and lowest temperatures recorded during five years, viz. 
99^ and 43^, show an absolute range of 56° only. At Chittagong, on 
the sea coast, the recorded range does not exceed 49°. On the other 
hand Patna has a mean temperature of 87*2 in June and 60*7 in 
January, and in 1869 the highest and lowest temperatures registered 
were 116*3° on the 12th May, and 36*9° on the 3rd and 4th of January ; 
the absolute range of this year was therefore 79*4°, It is probable that 
some parts of Behar — the neighbourhood of Gya, for instance — 
experience a range somewhat greater than that of Patna. 

The highest temperature recorded in Calcutta during the last 18 years 
is 106°, which has been reached twice only, viz. once in 1867, and again 
in May of the present year (1873). The lowest temperature, 52*7, has 
been recorded also twice, viz. in January 1860 and 1864, and 52*8 has 
been observed twice, viz. in January 1857 and 1861. The extreme abso- 
lute range of the temperature of the capital is therefore a little over 53°, 
and the mean temperatures of December and May are 68*5 and 85 
respectively. The annual rise and fall of temperature exhibits some 
other local variations. Thus in Orissa and the western part of the 
Oangetic delta December is the coldest month of the year ; elsewhere 
the mean temperature of January is somewhat lower. This difference is 
due to the sea winds setting in on this part of the coast very early in 
the year, whereas in Behar their influence is not felt till much later 
in the season. 

During the rains the temperature of the Ilazareebaugh plateau, to 
the west of the delta, falls more rapidly than that of any other part of 
Bengal. Between May and October the fall at Hazarcebaugh is rather 
more than 11°, while at Berhampore, under about the same latitude^ it 
is only 4i°, at Calcutta little more than 3°, and even at Patna it does 
not exceed 8°. This peculiarity appears to be due principally to the 
cloudiness of the plateau in the daytime, whereby the sun’s heat is 
rendered less intense, and to the greater radiation at night. This 
fact has an important bearing on the value of Hazarcebaugh as a 
station for European troops, and as a sanatarium for invalids from 
the plains. 

The high humidity of the atmosphere in Bengal, and more 
especially in its eastern districts, has become proverbial ; and if the term 
be used in reference to the quantity of vapour in the air as measured 
„ ... by its tension, the popular belief is 

justified by observation. But if used 
in the more usual sense of relative humidity, that is, as referring 
to the percentage of vapour in the air in proportion to that which 
would saturate it, the average annual humidity of a large part of Bengal 
is sensibly lower than that of England. A comparative table is sub- 
joined of the mean vapour tension and relative humidity of London 
and Calcutta in each mouth of the year, and the mean of the whole 
year; the data for the former place being taken from an essay on the 
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climate of London by the late Professor Daniell, those for the latter 
from the results of the hourly observations registered at the Surveyor- 
GeueraPs Office^ Calcutta^ and computed in the Meteorological Office of 
Bengal. The former are deduced from 17 years*, the latter from 14 
years* observations. 


Mean Vapour Ttnnon in Thousandths of an Inch. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

London ... 

*245 

*264 

*280 

*315 

*340 

*490 

'5M 

*530 

•468 

*389 

1 

*310 

1 

*281 

*376 inch 

Calcutta ... 

•487 

‘649 

*695 

•805 

•889 

*947 

■061 

*950 

‘050 

‘828 


•489 

•762 .. 


Mean Relative Humidity. — Saturation 100. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

|May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

London 

97 

94 

89 

84 

82 

82 

84 

85 

01 

94 

96 

07 

89 

Calcutta 

71 

68 

I 67 

69 

78 

81 

85 

86 

85 

78 

73 

72 

76 


The quantity of vapour in the air of Calcutta, relatively to the dry 
air, is then, on the average of the year, about twice as great as in that of 
London ; but the relative humidity of the former equals that of the 
latter only in the three first mouths of the rains, which are among the 
driest months of an European climate. 

The absolute humidity of the atmosphere is greatest on the coast 
of Orissa and the Soonderbuns, and diminishes inland as the distance 
from the sea increases. In the cold weather and spring months this 
decrease is rapid everywhere except in Eastern Bengal. In Cachar, 
however, the quantity of moisture in the air is as great as on the coast of 
Chittagong, and even exceeds it, excepting between the months of Febru- 
ary and May. During the hot weather months the proportion of vapour 
to dry air increases steadily and rapidly in all that part of Bengal in 
which the hot westerly winds are not a regular phenomenon of the season ; 
that is to say, on the Gangctic delta, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
maritime plain of Orissa ; but on the high ground further west, and in 
Behar, as well as generally in the North-West Provinces, its increase 
is slower up to May or June, and it then rises rapidly almost to an 
equality with that of the maritime region. This is clearly traceable to 
the winds, since in the former region winds from the sea predominate 
throughout the hot season, mitigating its temperature indeed, but at 
the same time rendering the atmosphere damper, and producing, when 
the air is calm, that oppressive feeling of sultriness which is so trying 
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to persons accustomed to the drier atmosphere of Behar and the Nortli- 
West. 

The districts of Eastern Bengal, including Cachar and Sylhet and the 
Himalayan Terai, are those of the heaviest rainfall. Their average annual 
fall almost everywhere amounts to 100 inches, and on the exposed 
hill flanks, and at their foot, even this large amount is greatly surpassed. 
Thus Sylhet has an annual average of 141 inches, Darjeeling 126 

inches, the Rungbee cinchona plan- 
* tation 175 inches, Buxa fort 280 

inches (the average of three years), and Cherra Pooiijee the enormous 
amount of 527 inches ; this last is the highest average rainfall hitherto 
recorded in the world. The rainfall is also higher on the plains of 
the coast than on those lying more inland. Thus Saugor Point has an 
average of 87 inches, and Calcutta 66; False Point 74 inches, and Cuttack 
52'5. The lowest rainfall in the provinces under the Bengal Government 
is that of the southern portion of Behar, including Monghyr, Gya, and 
Patna, where the annual fall docs not much exceed 40 inches, and in the 
case of the last mentioned station is only 37 inches. North of the Ganges 
it increases gradually up to the Himalaya, and on the south up to the 
high ridge of forcst-clad country which is drained by the Soane, the 
Damoodah, and their tributaries. In this tract, where the monsoon 
winds from the opposite coasts of India meet, the fall of the few 
stations that have hitherto furnished registers ranges between 50 and 60 
inches. In Calcutta the highest rainfall on record is that of 1871, 
when it amounted to 93*31 inches; the lowest (if the register can be 
trusted) during the last 36 years is that in 1837 (the first year of the 
series), when the regi^tercd fall was as low as 43*61 inches. In sub- 
sequent years the lowest falls were those of 1838 (53 inches), 1853 
(52*08 inches), and 1860 (52*61 inches). In the present year (1873) 
the rainfall up to the middle of November has only been 44*31 inches. 
The Cherra Poonjee register of 1861 records a full of 806 inches, of 
which 866 inches fell in the month of July alone. It is said that 150 
inches have been known to fall in six days. 12 inches of rain in one 
day is far from unusual at Cherra Poonjee. On the 13th June 1861 
an equal quantity fell in Calcutta within 24 hours. At Mozufierpore 
in September 1871 19 inches of rain fell in 86 hours. 

By far the greater part of the rainfall of Bengal falls between the 
months of June and October. Showers occur also in the hot weuther 
mouths, and in the months of February and March hailstorms are not 
unfrequent. In the eastern districts rain occurs occasionally in the 
cold weather months, but is less common in the Delta and the country 
further westward, excepting in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
In the eastern districts and in Assam rain is more abundant in all the 
earlier months of the year ; in April the rain sets in heavily and reaches 
its maximum about June or July. Further to the west the rains usually 
set in in June, and July and August are the months of the heaviest fall. 

Except at the hill Nations, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the bills, the average proportion of cloud-covered sky varies between 
one- third and one-balf of the whole. At Daijeeling on an average 
the proportion of clouded sky to sunny sky is as 2 to 1 • In Lower Bengal 
generally it is about 1 to 2, being however rather higher on the coast. 
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December and January are, on the whole, the brightest months of the 
year, but November, February, and March, are almost equally serene. 
June, July, and August, are the months of greatest obscurity. In the 
former months the proportion of cloud is on an average from 10 to 15 per 
cent., in the latter months from 66 to 85 per cent. 

The wiud system of Bengal is so often referred to as a familiar 

illustration of the monsoons, that it 
The wind system of Bengal.— The mon- might Seem almost superfluous tO re- 
"o^^**®* describe a subject treated of in every 

text book on meteorology. But it 
appears from recent investigations that, however well-known at 
sea, the character and origin of the monsoons on the land have been 
very generally misunderstood. The monsoons are not two undivided 
currents flowing to and from Oentral Asia during about equal periods 
of the year, but appear rather to consist at each period of at least two 
principal currents, — ^the one tending to or from Northern India, the 
other to or from the interior of China ; and there are probably other 
minor eurrents originating or terminating at other centres. The 
Indian branch of the winter monsoon originates in the plains of the 
Punjab, the Gangetic valley, the uplands of Central India, and also in 
Upper Assam, and blows as a very gentle wind towards the two great 
Bays that wash the east and west coasts of the peninsula. During 
this season a southerly wind prevails steadily on the Himalaya at 
heights above 6,000 or 8,000 feet, descending lower on the western 
than on the central part of the range. This appears to be the upper 
return current of the winter monsoon, and corresponds to the anti- 
trade of the trade-wind region. It descends on the plains of upper 
India, where the atmosphere is characteristically calm at this se^on, 
and brings the winter rains, on which the rubbee crops depend. It is 
less frequently felt in Lower Bengal, where the wind is variable from 
north and north-west ; but to the eastward, in Cachar, southerly winds 
are very prevalent at the winter season. In Northern India the two 
branches of the northerly monsoon appear to diverge towards the 
opposite coasts, from a line characterized by a ridge of higher mean 
barometric pressure, which passes from the Punjab through Benares to 
Cuttack. This monsoon ceases on the coast line of Bengal in the 
month of February, when in the lower atmosphere sea winds set in. 
At first these are restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast, but as the season advances and the heat of the interior plains 
rises under the influence of the returning sun, they penetrate further 
and further inland, and are drawn from greater distances at sea. In 
the interior of India the wind becomes more westerly and blows 
towards lower Bengal and Chota Nagpore, not as a steady current, but 
as day winds, which in April and May are highly heated by the parched 
and heated soil, and constitute the well-known hot winds of those 
months. Where these two currents meet, the thunderstorms well 
known as north-westers are generated. Like the thunderstorms of 
Europe and the dust-storms of the Punjab, they are duetto convec- 
tion currents, and in Bengal owe their prevailing movement from the 
west or north-west quarter to the strength of the land wind, which 
maintains its course in the upper atmosphere above the opposite 
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sea-windj which is felt at the land surface. At this time the north-west 
wind continues to blow unsteadily in the south of the Bay, but calms 
are not nnfrequent, and it is not till June that the southerly winds of 
the Bay become continuous with the south-east trades of the South 
Indian Ocean, and that the south-west monsoon, properly so called, 
sets in in India. This blows from both coasts, and tlie two branches 
meet along a line which about coincides with the southern margin of the 
Oangetic plain. Both tend towards the Punjab, the region of the 
greatest heat at this season, and becoming gradually drained of their 
vapour in their passage over the land, that which remains on their 
reaching the plains of that province suffices only to afford a scanty 
rainfall, inadequate to mitigate the temperature, and only rendering the 
heat more oppressive by increasing the relative humidity and diminish- 
ing the evaporative power of the air. 

As an element of climate, apart from its secondary effects on the 
winds, and consequently on the humidity, rainfall, &c», the pressure of 
. ^ . the atmosphere is, as far as is known 

mosp enc prosBuro. present, of subordinate importance. 

In Bengal, as in most tropical countries, its variation, except during 
the passage of cyclones, is small, scarcely amounting to an inch 
on the extremes of tlie year. The average pressure of the air in 
Calcutta, 18 feet above sca-level, is equal to that of a column of mercury 
at the freezing point, 29 798 inches in height, or to 14*01 lb on the 
square inch. It is highest in December, when the mean pressure 
similarly estimated amounts to 80*041 inches, and lowest in June and 
July, when it averages 29-.551 inches. 

The storms prevalent in Bengal are of two classes : first, those of 

the hot weather, already noticed, which 
are formed over the land, and arc 
of the nature of convection currents, like the summer storms of 
Europe ; and second, those more extensive and destructive storms that 
originate over the Bay of Bengal, and are most frequent at the 
changes of the monsoons. These latter have received the distinctive 
name of cyclones, and the name is perhaps as good as any other, since 
in them a vorticose motion of the wind is a strongly marked character, 
and one of great practical importance; but it is by no means a 
character peculiar to these storms, since it may frequently be observed 
in a slight degree in the ordinary north-westers ; and tornados, which 
are apparently nearly a severe form of the north-wester, differ from a 
typical byclone only in their originating over the land, in their inferior 
size and shorter duration. The dust-storms of the Upper Provinces also 
have been shewn to consist of one principal and numerous minor 
vortices, exactly like the larger storms of oceanic origin. The pressure 
of the wind in tornados, and even in ordinary north-westers, is 
sometimes comparable with that of cyclones, and within a limited area 
the former are not less destructive. There is an important difference 
in the character of the surface wind in these two forms of land storms. 
In the north-wester the violent wind usually precedes the storm, 
blowing outwards, and being in fact a descending current brought 
down by the friction of the falling rain. The centripetal currents 
whicb feed the storm are not felt at the ground surface, though they 
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may frequently be traced in the motions of the lower clouds. In the 
tornado, on the other hand, as in the true cyclone, the violent surface 
winds are centripetal and vorticose. 

Cyclones begin in all cases over the Bay of Bengal, and the more 

violent and extensive storms, which 
alone reach the land, probably require 
many days to form before they move forward from their place of 
origin. Some of the most destructive that have passed over Bengal 
have proceeded from the neighbourhood of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Their relative frequency in the different months of the year is 
shewn in the following table, which includes storms of all parts of the Bay, 
and those that have been felt on all parts of its coasts, Bengal included. 


Januar}** 
February 
March 
.April ... 
May ... 
June ... 


2 

0 

1 

6 

17 

4 


July ... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


2 

2 

3 

20 

14 

3 


Of these seventy-three storms, twenty-three have been felt in 
Bengal or on its coasts, and all between the months of April and 
November, inclusive. Their course is usually north, across the Gangetic 
delta, north-west from the Orissa coast. The motion of the wind 
is in an involute spiral, revolving in a direction opposite to that of the 
hands of a clock, as in all cyclonic storms in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The greatest preasure of the wind in these storms is 
yet to be ascertained. The highest that has been registered in 
Calcutta by an Osler^s anemometer is 50 lbs. to the square foot, but this 
was in a storm of no remarkable violence, and one which did but little 
injury in Calcutta. The centre of the storm at the time was passing 
some 15 miles to the east of the city, and the barometer stood at 28*712. 
In the far more severe storms of the 2nd November 1867 and the 5th 
October IStH the anemometer was blown away, under a pressure of 
86 tt)8. to the square foot, so that no register of their maximum force 
was obtained. There is a prevalent impression that cyclonic storms 
Lave been more frequent of late years than formerly, but the belief 
does not appear to rest on any sound basis of fact. Since the destructive 
storm of October 1864 the attention of the public has been attracted 
to the subject more steadily than in former years, and many a stoim 
that would have escaped notice, or if reported in a newspaper paragraph 
would have been speedily forgotten, is now made the subject of general 
conversation for the time, and recorded with all procurable detail in the 
annual meteorological reports. To this cause probably may be attributed 
the popular 'belief in the greater frequency of storms in recent years. 

CHIEF STAPLES, &C. 

Bice is the principal food-grain throughout Bengal Proper, and 

is largely cultivated and consumed 
FooD-oBAiiTB. over the whole of the province. 

The varieties of rice are infinite, but 
the rice or paddy (Man) is divided 
into two distinct main crops, locally known as the aooa and the 
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the amun* The aoos rice is mostly raised upon the high level 
lauds. It is sown with the first showers of the spring and gathered 
in July and September. The name of this rice (from Sanskrit 
‘ early’) is derived from the rapidity with which it ripens. It requires 
more attention in cultivation than the amun^ and is more liable to 
failure from the accidents of the seasons. It is not transplanted, but 
reaped from where it is sown. 

The amun or ' winter’) rice is of two principal varieties — 

one sown broadcast, and the other transplanted. The transplanted amun 
ropa, or rooya dhan, as it is called, is the commonest variety of rice in 
Bengal. In the first instance it is sown on high laud. Afterwards, 
when the rain renders it sufficiently moist, and the seedlings are about 
a foot high, they are gradually transplanted to marshy soil, as this 
becomes ready for them in about 10 inches of water. This land need 
not be of the lowest description, but it must be such as in the rains 
is covered with water. The rice grows in water, knee or thigh deep. 
It is sown in April, transplanted in August, and reaped in November, 
December, and January. In some parts of Eastern Bengal this rice 
is transplanted twice, — first, into high dry land, where it is well 
manured and weeded, and then, when about two feet high, to wet 
marshy soil. 

The amtm sown broadcast and not transplanted varies in different 
localities, and has various names, but is generally known as boron, 
hoona, or booya. Even this is occasionally transplanted, but not usually. 
It is sown in the beds of bheels and rivers, and as the waters rise the 
rice grows with them, and the stem at times attains the length of 
twelve or even twenty feet. Of all kinds of rice this is the most 
rapid in its growth, frequently shooting up twelve inches in twenty-four 
hours as the inundation rises. Some species of this dhan are 
capable of bearing submersion for seven or eight days, if the water 
which has risen suddenly he clear. If it be submerged in foul water, 
the plant dies in a (lay or two. This description of amun is sown 
and reaped at the same time as the transplanted species. 

The aoos and amun rice are known as beali and sarud in Orissa, 
and as ahoo and sali in Assam. In Behar the early and late crops arc 
known as bhadoi and aghani. 

Besides these there is another principal kind of rice, the boro or 
spring crop of dAan, raised on churs and in low bheel lands and the 
edges of jheels, where the water is intercepted and the plant uprooted 
from nurseries stuck deep iuto the mud during the cold weather. The 
crop is reaped in April, May, and June, and its success depends much 
oo irrigation. 

The above are the principal descriptions of rice grown in Bengal, 
but there are innumerable minor varieties familiar to the peasantry, and 
many of which are peculiar to particular localities. 

Eastern and Central Bengal and Orissa are the principal rice-pro- 
ducing tracts. The aoos crop, which produces a coarse rice, is usually 
consumed locally ; the winter and spring rice is exported. From the 
whole of the Chittagong division, and, broadly speaking, from the 
Dacca division, there is a large export of rice. Although a great 
deal of rice is exported from the Dacca district, the greater part is 
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brought from Tipperah^ Sylhet^ and Mymensingh. Furreedpore does 
not feed itself entirely^ and receives large exports from the above 
distriets and Backergunge. The Baekergunge outturn of rice is 
lirobably larger and better than that of any other district in Bengal. 
bVom the Soonderbuns of BackergungCj Jc8sore, and the 24)-Pergunn^s^ 
there is a very large supply. In the Rajshahye division also the 
cultivation far exceeds the requirements of the peoplci and rice is 
largely exported. Dinagcporc is the principal rice-producing tract in 
the division. From the Malduh and Dinagepore districts the export 
up-country registered at Sahibgungc amounted last year to l^SOO^OOO 
luaunds^ from the Bajsbahyc district 320^000 maunds^ and from the 
Moorshedabad district about the same amount. From the Dacca 
division the ux)-couutry export registered at the same place was more 
than 4f00^000 maunds. The Bogra rice export is estimated at 600^000 
maunds ; Rungporc is not yet an exporting district, though there is a 
surplus cultivation ; the proposed Northern Bengal Railway will doubt- 
less remedy this. While Moorshedabad exports lai’gely from the west 
of the district, it receives large imports into the east from the districts 
on the other side of tlic Ganges. In the Burdwan division there is a 
surplus cultivation of rice in Midnapore and Beerbhoom, and a large 
export. The export from Midnapore is estimated at 1,700,000 maunds 
annually. From the Bhaugulporo division the cultivation of rice is not 
much more than is required for local consumption. The produce is 
inferior. Occasionally exports are consigned to Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. In the Purneah district there is, however, a 
surplus, and rice finds its way in quantities to Darjeeling, and also into 
both the Calcutta and up-country markets. 

In Orissa there is a large rice cultivation, and the exports are 
considerable. 


The principal inland imports of rice grown in the interior are into 
Calcutta for export by sea, and into the Behar provinces. Large 
quantities are also sent into Assam. Bancoorah, Hooghly, and 
Nuddea, arc the principal Bengal importing districts. 

Tlic amount of rice exported from Calcutta annually exceeds 
10,000,000 maunds. There is a considerable sea export also from 
Chittagong. 

In Behar also rice is a main staple of food, though where the 


^ t. soil is high and dry one of the two daily 

00 -grams m o r. meals is usually made of wheat, maize, 

peas, or inferior grain of some sort. Maize and barley are perhaps 
cheaper than rice, but rice is the favorite food, and those who can afford 
it take it twice a day ; those who cannot, once ; but only the very 
poorest, if even those, eat no rice. It may be roughly stated that in Behar 
ordinary cultivators cat their meals half rice and the other half in cereals, 
millet, or pulses. 

Murwa and kqdo are both cheaper than rice, and are much eaten 
Murwa— Kodo lowcr classes. Eodo is a millet, 

the size of a canary seed; each plant 
has a longish ear, longer and thicker than an ear of com, and 
containing about an egg-cup full of grain ; it is eaten boiled like rice, or 
sometimes in chupatties. Murwa is a very cognate grain to kodoj but 
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it grows in bushy tufts, and not in gracefully pending ears, as kodo 
does. It is a staple crop in Gya and in the Chota Nagpore division. 

Barley U^o) is generally eaten in the form of sattoo, with some salt 

. * and chillies or other condiment. In 

Tirhoot, Gya, and elsewhere it is said 
to be the cheapest of all the food crops. What is called sattoo is made 
from many grains, — from wheat, peas, maize, gram, pulses, as well as 
barley ; the seeds are parched and then ground between coarsely 
ribbed grindstones. Tt is eaten in the same state as it comes from 
the grindstone, having been cooked in the drying ; a little water is 
merely mixed with it. Barley is also ground with keroo^ khesarcCy or 
other ddly and baked into chupatties or bread. It is sometimes boiled 
like rice. 

Makaiy maize, or Indian-corn, can, when it is in season, be pur- 
‘ . chased as cheap as barley, but not so 

all the year round. It is prepared and 
eaten like barley. From Patna and Shaliabad it is reported that maize 
is even more consumed than barley by the labouring classes. Generally 
speaking, however, the makai crop is not nearly such an important item 
in the districts north of the Gauges as it is in the south. 

The pulses, condiments, and vegetables of Bchar, are much the same 
as those consumed in Bengal. 

In Bengal Proper the millets cheena and kaon arc cultivated and 

consumed especially in the eastern 
oena on aon. districts. They are raised in the low 

lands after the rains, and reaped in March and April. Bhoora is a 
course grain seed which is eaten by the poorer classes. 

Although boiled rice forms the principal article of diet (and among 
Bengalees is often the only food eaten), duly fish, vegetables, oil, salt, 
spices, and other condiments, are added to give it a relish. 

The principal pulses or ddl, which enter most largely of these into 

the consumption of food, are known 
as rnuUnVy kheaariy mashuriy maakolai, 
moogy boot or cAc/a, and arhur. All these except the last are sown after 
the subsidence of the rains and reaped in the cold weather, and are 
extensively cultivated. Mutlur or peas, in particular, is in great demand, 
as its ddl is much relished by the people. The well known arhur is 
sown with the aooa dhaUy usually in the same field, and is reaped in 
Pous. It will grow almost on any soil ; the wood is sold as fuel. 
Pulses or leguminous grains are largely exported eastwards from the 
western districts of Behar and elsewhere. 

Either in a cooked or raw state, vegetables, turkari of some sort, 
,, form an invariable part of the food of 

the people of these provinces. The 
most common and important is the egg-plant or brinjal It yields two 
crops in the year. This vegetable is daily used by every man, high or 
low, in the Lower Provinces, and is cultivated in almost every garden. 
Byots, such as the caste of Pooras, who earn a livelihood by the sale 
of vegetables, set apart whole plots of land for its cultivation. Koomra^ 
or the Belattee koomra, as it is called, comes next in order. The ryots 
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are so fond of raising these gourds that their creepers may be found in 
every house, either climbing on the thatched roofs of the houses or 
trailing on bamboo stages made for the purpose. There are an infinite 
variety of gourds, tuberous roots, and other vegetables consumed by 
the natives under the general denomination of turkari. Cauliflower 
{phool kobt)y cabbage (kobi), are common; garlic (roshun), radish 
(moola), sag, of sorts, and onions {piyaj), are universal. For many 
there is no English equivalent. The ryot^s vegetable garden is always 
near and about his homestead. 


The cultivation of potatoes (Belattee aloo) in these provinces is 
yet very inconsiderable. They are grown to some extent in the district 
of Hooghly, but are not of a very good quality. From the north-west 
parts of Dacca they arc procurable. In most parts of Bengal, however, 
although yams and some sorts of sweet tubers are not uncommon, the 
cultivation of the potato is unknown. In Assam and Darjeeling the 
introduction of this staple has been more successful. It is found in 
the Khasi Hills that the potato is the most remunerative of the 
staples there cultivated, and there is a tendency to increase the culti- 
vation. From recent inquiries it appears that the outturn of potatoes 
in these hills is about 185,000 raaunds, of which about 155,000 maunds 
are exported, and the remainder retained for seed and local consumption. 
Cherrapoonjee potatoes always command a ready sale at the larger 
stations in Bengal. 


Condiineuts. 


Great also is the variety of condiments with which the ryot seasons 

his food. Amongst a community 
addicted to fish, turmeric (huldee) is 
extensively used iti curries and in all sort of vegetable and animal food ; 
ginger {adruk) is also eaten in animal food, and is sold as medicine. 
Coriander {dhanid), black cummin {randhooni), and aniseed (Joan, 
mouri)yKtQ grown in small quantities for local consumption. Chillies 
(lanka morich or jhal) are cultivated in the western districts of the 
province, and in large quantities in Dacca. They are the principal cold 
weather crop also in the Chooadangah sub-division of the Nuddea 
district, where the whole country from the railway will be seen covered 
with the red ripening fields, and are largely exported to Calcutta. The 
peepool or black pepper is a condiment under careful cultivation. The 
creeper is planted in the beginning of the rains, and as it grows in 
shade the seeds of the stout dhonicha hemp plant are sown near the 
lines, which, as they grow, afford shelter to the creeper. 

The annual exports of turmeric from Calcutta are about 50,000 
cwts., and of ginger 10 to 20,000 cwts. The export of turmeric last 
year was ver^ much below the average. 

The cultivation of p&n, or the betel leaf, is extensive everywhere. 

It is a creeper and cultivated in gardens 
under cover, which are styled baroz. 
The caste of Barooes have the exclusive monopoly in the cultivation 
of the plant. The crop is sown on high land, which must be free from 
inundation. Each garden lasts for a few years only, and the first green 
leaves, especially those plucked in the early spring, are said to be 
preferred by those who indulge in the luxury. 
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The supari^ or bctcl-nut^ is also common in Eastern Bengal, 

especially in Tipperah, Backerguuge 
and Dacca, and is very profitable to 
the proprietors of land. It bears fruit in the eighth year, and is most 
productive from that time to the sixteenth year, when the produce falls 
off. The nuts are gathered in November. 

It is not necessary to do more than allude to the fruit produee of 

the country. Plantains and mangoes 
* ■ arc to be found everywhere ; the jack 

tree is abundant. 

Many parts of Eastern Bengal are studded with cocoanut planta- 
tions. Maldah has acquired a special prc-cmineiicc for its mangoes, 
Sylhet for its oranges. 


The most important commercial staple in the country is jute 

(Corchorus oUtorim and 6’. capsulans) , 
Commbbcial Staples. known in Bengal as pdl or kosta, the 

Jute. two words being used indiscriminately 

to denote the same thing, — sometimes 
together {kosiapai)j, sometimes separately. The plants attain a size that 
allows fibres of 12 feet in length to be separated from them. The fibre is 
long, soft, and silky, and attention has been called to it as a substitute 
for flax ; but the great trade and principal employ of jute is for the 
manufacture of gunny for bags, bedding, cordage, &c. The wonder- 
fully rapid increase in the quantities exported sufficiently indicates the 
extension of the cultivation from year to year. 

Twenty years ago the jute cultivation in Eastern Bengal was just 
what the tobacco cultivation is at the present day ; that is, if the ryot 
had any spare land he grew a small quantity for his own use. He was 
ignorant of the suitability of the soil to the crop, and as the demand was 
very small, he did not think it worth his while to make experiments on 
any large scale. By-and-bye the large churs thrown up by the great rivers, 
and the increased demand for jute in Calcutta, opened his eyes, and the 
plant now forms the staple produce of the country next to the paddy. 

Not only high, but also low lands, are adapted to the growtli of the 
jute ; the only thing for consideration being that there may be no water 
when the plant is very young, but after it has once risen to about IJ 
feet high no quantity of water can injure it. The crop is sown in April 
and cut in August. The jute cultivation has been a great relief to the 
ryot. It is his resource during a calamitous year for paddy, and enables 
him to lay up something annually for bad times. The cultivators, after 
clearing and drying the jute, sell the fibre to the /aria or paikar, 
who frequents the local kdts and villages for the purpose of making 
purchases. Then he takes to the mahajun or wholesale dealer, who has 
either advanced to him money for the purchase or gives him a profit on 
the quantity he has brought in. Then the small bundles arc broken up 
and the fibre is again dri^ and rolled into huge circular bales, in which 
form it finds its way to Calcutta before transhipment. By steamers 
alone 1,508,900 maunds of jute were exported from Serajgunge, the 
principal mart in Eastern Bengal. It is probable also that at least 
twice this amount was exported in country boats. 
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In Eastern Bengal, which is the great territory of jute culti- 
vation, the increase and progress of the cultivation ‘have been 
steady up to the past year. Last yearns crop was by far the largest 
that had ever been known. The area under cultivation was greater 
than in any previous year, and it was estimated that in the district of 
Mymensingh alone the outturn exceeded two millions of maunds. 
Unfortunately this excessive cultivation made necessary the employ- 
ment of hired labour to assist in preparing the fibre, and the prices of 
the market fell at the same time so low that the fibre in many places 
coat the producer more than could be got from the produce. It is said 
that in some places the prices that were obtainable would not have 
covered the expense of preparation and transport, and the plants were 
allowed to rot and die where they grew, but it is probable that such 
cases were exceptional and peculiar. A much smaller area has been sown 
with jute in the present season of 1873. It may also be added that 
the local consumption of jute where there is or is not export is every- 
where large. The ryots will always grow as much as is required for 
their domestic purposes, for keeping their huts in repair and tying their 
cattle ; while if there is a surplus it will always find a ready sale at the 
nearest market, where there must be considerable demand in a country 
which abounds in mat and bamboo houses that have to be tied together. 
Where jute is not grown for export, it is cultivated in a little plot 
about the ryot^s own homes, like tobacco or vegetables, or on a deserted 
homestead, or, it may be, for the convenience of steeping it, on the 
neighbouring bank of a dull, sluggish stream. 

The districts in Bengal which grow jute most largely are 
Rungpore, Mymensingh, Bogra, Dacca, Pubna, Diuagepore, Hooghly, 
24-Pcrgunnah8, and a portion of Goalparah. The jute of very best 
quality is grown in Rungpore, Goalparah, and some parts of Mymen- 
singh. The staple is also grown, more or less, over most parts of 
Bengal Proper, but not at all in the frontier hills or the dry districts of 
Bebar. In Orissa the cultivation is very slight, and hardly sufficient 
to meet the demands of local consumption. 

The export of jute, including cuttings and rejections, has increased 
from 25,13,690 cwts. in 1863-64 to 70,61,937 cwts. in 1871-72. The 
export of gunny cloth amounted in 1872 to 106,624 pieces, though this 
was far below the average of previous years. In. addition to this there 
remains the very large quantity of jute kept for local consumption. In 
the sub-division of Atteah, in the district of Mymensingh, it is said 
that jute is manufactured into paper, so that would seem to be no new 
discovery after all. It is well known that mestaf a sub-order of 
the jute plaint, has long been used for the manufacture of native 
paper. 

Sunn {crotalariajuncea ). — This is not the true hemp, though it is 

known in the trade and is exported 
ttTMihemp. under the name of sunn hemp. It is 

cultivated and raised principally by the fishermen caste, and its chief 
local use is in the manufacture of nets and cordage for boats, &c. A 
considerable quantity of this fibre is made into lines and shipped to 
Australia. The cultivation of this plant has considerably increased 
within the last few years. 
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The Jubbulpore hemp {crotalaria tenuifolia) is suited to dry and 
hilly tracts^ but io Beugal it has been found that the fibre loses strength. 

Dhunchte or dhuntcUa {sesbania aculeata) grows in low, wet soils, 

to the height of from 10 to 12 feet, 
yielding fibres from 6 to 8 feet in 
length, but they are coarser and more harsh than those of hemp. 
It is considered, however, to be more durable in water than either pdt 
or 8unnj and is much used by fishermen for drag-ropes to their nets. 
It is a hardier plant than jute. It is believed that the fibre of this 
plant is never exported, although reports of its sample have been very 
favorable. 


Ganjah (cannabis sativa)^ the true hemp, is not cultivated in this 

country for its fibre, though it is largely 
Ganjah, or hemp. Cultivated for the sake of the intoxicat- 


iiig drug manufactured therefrom, and for the sake 6f the leaves, which 
are smoked and cause intoxication. Experiments have frequently been 
made to ascertain whether the cultivation of this plant for its fibre would 
answer in this country, and not without success. In fact superior 
fibre, deserving of the first attention, has been produced. But the pre- 
paration requires great care, and the cultivators, while they can maxe a 
certain profit by cultivating the plant for the drug, will not take the 
necessary trouble for the sake of the fibre. To produce the drug the 
seed is sown thin, whereas for fibre it should be sown thiakly, as sunn 
and jute are sown. It is doubted, however, whether country seed 
would produce a staple of any length. 

As an exciseable product ganjah is of the very greatest importance. 
Its cultivation is at present confined to a single tract of land lying on 
the north of Bajshahye, to the south of Dinagepore, and to the south- 
west (»f Bogra. The reason of this has not been explained, but the 
fact of its continually spreading to the north and east is an indication 
that it is not necessarily limited to this narrow space. Oanjah is also 
grown in the Tributary Mehals of Orissa, but it is of an inferior 
description, and finds no favour with the smokers of Bengal. The 
seeds of ganjah are sown in August, and the harvest is reaped in January. 

The value of ganjah exports from Bajshahye is now estimated at 
two lakhs of rupees. Thirty years ago the value of the export was 
only Bs. 40,000. The weight of ganjah exported from the district in 
1871-72 amounted to 12,308 maunds. 


Mush%naf'^ff\s{\ {linum usitatmimum)^ the teesee and ulsee of the 
^ . North-West and Behar, is the common 

flax, but is never grown in this country 
for fibre, but only for the seed for making oil. The experiments, however, 
that have been made show that the culture for fibre is not only possible, 
but likely to be most successful. The damper districts of Bengal are not 
well suited to this plant, but south Bhaugulpore, Monghyr, Patna, and 
Shahabad, are all districts in which the flax plant might be successfully 
cultivated for the fibre, and is extensively cultivated for its oil. 


Oil-seeds indeed are very largely grown over the whole of Bengal 

and poured from all parts of the 
country into Calcutta. The largest 
cultivation is along the banks of the Ganges, and especially in the 
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districts of the Patna and Bbangulpore divisions and in Assam. The regis- 
tration of river traf&c effected at Sahibgunge showed that about one-half 
of the oil-seed that came down the river, or nearly 1,300,000 maunds, 
came from the Patna division, and about 900,000 maunds from the 
Uhaugulpore division. The largest shipments of oil-seeds are made from 
Kevelgunge in the Sarun district, at the meeting of the Ohogra and the 
Ganges. From this mart alone more than 500,000 maunds of oil-seeds 
were despatched, and even this large figure is considered by the 
Collector to be below the mark, as from eight to nine lakhs of maunds 
are annually sold at that place. The next largest oil-seeds mart was 
lloshra, a comparatively little known place on the Chota Gunduck 
river, in the Durbhanga sub-division of Tirhoot, From hoshra 345,000 
maunds of oil-seeds were despatched; while Durbhanga and Somasti- 
pore, two other towns in the Tirhoot district, sent about 100,000 
maunds between them. From the marts of the Patna division, on the 
south of the Ganges, comparatively little oil-seed was despatched. 
Patna sent 200,000 maunds; but from other places in Patna or 
Sbahabad not more than 30,000 maunds were despatched. More than 
four-fifths of the oil-seeds passing Sahcbgunge were consigned to Calcutta, 
or to places on the Bhagirutty, which feed the Calcutta market. 

From Serajguiige, in Eastern Bengal, there is an annual export 
of about 200,000 maunds of oil-seeds. 

The principal oil-seeds in the country arc sarsoo (mustard), teel 
(sesamum), and ieesee or mi/sAina (linseed). The white and dark-red 
species of mustard and linseed are in many parts of Bengal the staple 
produce of the cold weather crops. They are sown in October and 
November and reaped at the close of the winter season ; sirgoojah or 
sooar goozee^ and tara goozee^ are oil-seed crops cultivated and reaped 
at similar seasons. Of all descriptions, mustard oil is the most largely 
consumed and most relished. It has been remarked that the cultivation 
of this crop is increasing. Poor lands, and lauds recently reclaimed 
from jungle, are generally sown with it; the yield being considerable in 
comparison with the small amount of labour devoted to cultivating and 
preparing the land. It is usually sown on indigo lands in Bengal. 

The usual export of linseed from (Calcutta is now about three 
million cwts. The exports of rape-seed, teel-seed, poppy-seed, and 
other oil-seeds, are comparatively insignificant. 

Throughout the hills of the northern and eastern frontiers of these 

provinces, including the newly acquired 
^ Garo territory, cotton is a most import- 

ant staple. All along the ranges surrounding Assam, and lying between 
Assam and Sylhet, such as the Garo, Meekir, Khasi, Jynteab, Naga hills, 
and again between Sylhet and Cachar on one side and Chittagong on the 
other side, as the Tipperah, Looshai, and Kookee hills, as well as among 
the Chittagong hills, the cultivation is of much the same character 
and extending in area. There is also some cotton in the western bills. 
In the plains, on the contrary, the production of cotton is an incon- 
siderable industry, and nothing is exported, while much is impbrted 
from the North-Western Provinces. The crop takes kindly to the soil 
in some parts of the Burdwan division ; in Orissa there is a growing 
cultivation, and a great p^robability of the produce being benefited 
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by irrigation ; but even in Behar, where the cultivation is comparatively 
most extensive^ no indigenous cotton is exported^ as the crop grown 
is not suflBcieut for the requirements of the people, and has to be 
supplemented by a trade in cotton imported by land or river from 
the north-east, and by an increasing importation of English piece- 
goods by sea. There is an enormous importation of English cotton 
piece-goods into every district in Bengal. The valuable export of 
raw cotton, of which about four millions sterling in value annually 
leaves Calcutta, is received from Western India. 

The cultivation of the date tree, and the manufacture of date sugar, 

are very extensively carried on in the 
Dale sugar an goor. deltaic districts of Jcssore, in part of 

Nuddea, in the sub-divisions of Busirh&t and Satkhira, in the 24-Pergun- 
iiahs, and to some extent in Furcedpore. It is a popular and profitable 
cultivation for the ryots, who grow the trees in clusters about their 
houses, on the boundaries of their fields, and occasionally in large open 
gardens occupying broad areas of land. The juice is extracted from the 
trees during the cold season. It has been estimated that after deducting 
expenses the ryot clears a profit of six annas per tree, besides the advan- 
tage he enjoys for raising a cold weather or rice crop in the ground 
occupied by the date garden. A tree yields five seers a season, and may 
go on yielding for 20 or more years. As many as 100 trees arc frequently 
planted in a beegah of land. Goor and date sugar arc enormously con- 
sumed in the districts of their manufacture, and yet are freely exported 
also. It has been ascertained, for instance, that in the sub-divisions of 
Jhenidah and Magoorah, in the district of Jessore, 391,780 maunds of 
pooTf and 1 37,000 maunds of date sugar, were manufactured in the present 
year (1873), of which nearly 50,000 maunds were sent down to Calcutta. 

The genuine sugarcane plant in these localities has been fairly 

driven out by the date, and is now 
ugarcane. languishing. It is, however, largely 

cultivated elsewhere in Bengal and Behar. Excellent varieties have 
been imported and tried with success from the Pacific Islands and the 
West Indies, but the progress of their growth has been injured by the 
recurrence of a blight. A similar account of this deterioration is received 
from Kungpore and Hooghly. The country qualities are of a very 
moderate description. Sugar is largely produced in the north-west of 
fiogra, in the east of Dinagepore, in the Bograi Pergunnab of Midnapore, 
in Furreedpore, and in Behar, principally In the district of Arrah. 
There is a large local consumption everywhere, and the exports and 
imports are not relatively large. It may, however, be noted that 
555,000 maunds of sugar exported from Benares and Behar were 
registered last year at the Sahibguuge registering station. Bather 
more than 500,000 maunds are annually exported from Calcutta. 

With the exception of Rungporc and tlie Dooars, and a part of 

Tirhoot and Purneah, there is hardly a 
® * district of Bengal in which tobacco is 

sown for trade and export. Tobacco is, however, universally grown to a 
certain extent for local consumption. The ryot takes up a small plot 
of laud at his homestead near his cow-house, for the convenience of 
manuring the laud, as he always, if piissible, manures his tobacco crop. 
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In Baraset and elsewlierei where indigo cultivation has been extinguished^ 
tobacco has been found to thrive well on the old indigo lands^ and may 
be seen planted up to the very edge of the ruined vats. Tobacco is reared 
in a nursery in October, transplanted in November, and becomes ripe 
in March and August. The Rungpore, or Kochar tobacco, as it is 
called, is imported all over Eastern Bengal, and a not inconsiderable 
quantity leaves the country and goes to British Burmah. It is exported by 
the Mughs and Chittagong merchants and from Calcutta. As evidence 
of the excellence of the Rungpore tobacco, it is gratifying to note that 
a medal was obtained by a native of the district for a specimen which 
he exhibited at the Paris Kxhibitibfi of 1867. 

Tea is cultivated to a greater or less extent in the five divisions of 

Assam, Dacca, Cooch Behar, Chitta- 
gong, and ChotaNagpore. The records 
of the different district officers show that the area of waste land at 
present held by persons connected with the industry is 804,582 acres, 
and that out of this area 70,341 acres are actually cultivated with tea; 
but this is probably an under-cstimate. The outturn of this acreage is 
shown by the same authorities at only 14,670,171 pounds. From the 
Calcutta Trade Returns it appears that the total yield last year exported 
by sea was close upon 17f million pounds ; in 1871-72 it was 16^ millions. 
It is estimated that the total manufacture durittg the present season 
will be 20^ millions. There is every reason to believe that the 
Calcutta estimates approximate to the truth more nearly than those 
given in the district reports. There is also a growing consumption of 
Indian tea in India exclusive of what is exported. These results are 
most encouraging when it is recollected that it is only twelve years 
since that the annual outturn of tea did not exceed one million pounds. 

At the head of the divisions comes Assam, in which tea is grown in 
five districts — Seebsaugor, Durrung, Lukhimpore, Nowgong, Kamroop. 
The total area taken up for tea planting is stated to be 364,990 acres, 
and the amount cultivated to be about 30,000 acres, or not more than 
eight per cent. The produce of tea during the year 1872 is estimated 
by district officers to be 6,150,764 pounds, of which 1 500,000 were pro- 
duced by the Assam Company. Next to Assam comes Dacca with two 
tea-growing districts, Sylbet and Cachar. The amount taken up for tea 
is about 200,000 acres, and the cultivated area 26,751, or about 13 per 
cent, of the whole acreage. The outturn of this division, according to the 
same authorities, is about 5^ million pounds. Next to Dacca in import- 
ance as a tea-growing division is Cooch Behar, with two tea districts, 
Daijceling and Qowalpara. The total area taken up is 133,024 acres, 
of which 14,639 acres, or about 1 1 per cent., are under cultivation. The 
outturn of the division for 1872 was said to be about three million pounds. 

In the C'hittagong division there is only one tea-growing district, 
Chittagong itself. About 24,000 acres are taken up, of which 2,203 are 
cultivated. The outturn for 1872 is given in the district returns as 
204,112 tb. 

The tea cultivation of Chota Nagpore is very unimportant, though 
there are gardens in two districts, Huzareebaugb and Lohardug^a. The 
total cultivation is 894 acres, of which the outturn for 1872 is stated 
to have been 53,200 tb. 
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lu Mymensingh there is a single tea garden of 88 acres^ and the 
produce in 1872 was 6^400 tb. 

The heacj of all the districts in cultivation is Cachar^ with an out- 
turn of nearly 5 million pounds. (The quality of the Cachar tea is also 
thought by some to be the best.) Then comes Seebsaugor, with an 
outturn of more than S millions, and Darjeeling with about 8 millions. 
Lukhimpore^ Durrung, Sylhet, Nowgong, Kamroop, and Chittagong, 
follow in the order indicated. 

The average yield per acre calculated upon the entire cultivation 
is said to be about 208 tb. This amount, though falling far short of 
the sanguine expectations of the first days of tea planting, is amply 
remunerative, and the prices now obt<aincd show that the average 
quality must be very good. It is unquestionable indeed that ^ue 
industry is in an infinitely better and safer position now than it was 
ten years ago. The cultivation has enormously extended, and the 
gardens are as a general rule well filled with plant, highly cultivated, 
and carefully managed. There is every reason to hope that the labour 
difficulty is disappearing in Cachar, and in spite of the complaints 
from Assam there are evident signs of improvement in that province. 
In Darjeeling also the labour question becomes more easy of solution. 
The tea industry is in short, in spite of occasional anxieties, now 
evidently prosperous, and, it may fairly be anticipated, is entering on a 
period of stability such as it has not yet experienced. 

The production of indigo is a principal industry in these provinces. 

- ^ In the districts of Nuddea and Jessore, 

" in the Lower Provinces, over Central 

Bengal, in Pumeah, and westward throughout Behar, north of the 
Ganges, indigo is largely cultivated, and from its mode of cultivation is 
in many places the most important article that engrosses the attention 
of the people. Although in Bengal proper the area of indigo lands is 
much reduced, in Behar it has increased, and the total annual outturn 
and export of the country is now hardly less upon an average than it 

was tliirty years ago. The average may be said to be about 100,000 

mauuds, valued at two millions sterling. A statement showing the 
total exports of indigo from Calcutta for the last thirty years, furnished 
by the Custom House, is subjoined : — 


Yean. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Mda. 

Ra. 



Bids. 

Be. 

1848-44 ... 


1.60.888 

8.10.16,014 

1858-59... 


84.218 

1.74,88.771 

1844-44 ... 


1.89,488 

8,58,06,808 

1860-60 ... 


06,148 

l.H08,546 

1846-46 ... 


1,04,178 

1,04,88.666 

1860-61 ... 


1,00,864 

1.60,76,111 

1846-47 ... 


1,00,747 

IAIO.88,846 

1861-68 ... 


68.710 

1.09,08,006 

1,66.86,740 

1847-48 ... 


08.834 

1,46,84,414 

1868-68 ... 


08.1201 

1848-40 ... 


1,24.010 

1,07,76,777 

]86!t-64... 


83,270 

1,83.60,476 

1840-60 ... 

••• 

1.0ai84 

1,67,68.728 

1864-66... 


02.60M 

04.7I0I 

1.48.84^784 

1860-61 ... 


1,08,168 

1,17.004 


1866-66 ... 


1,60,01.271 

1861-68 ... 



1866-07 ... 


1,01,884 

86.484 

1,6331,786 

1868-68 ... 


80.691 

1,48,88.481 

1867-08 ... 


138.14,843 

1868-64 ... 


1.07.868 j 

1,70.18,060 

1868-60... 


95,880 

8.81.27,844 

1864-66 ... 


88.841 

1,48,67,808 

1860-70 ... 

... 

80,000 

8.8839.926 

1865-66 ... 


1,28,568 

1,07,84.900 

1870-71 ... 


86,478 

8.88,68,086 

1866-67 ... 


86,161 

1,47,06,481 

1871-78... 


91,170 

8,40.66,701 

1857-66 ... 


88.801 

1,844»,181 

1878-78... 


1,68360 

8,70,40.804 
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In the Chittagong divisioDi in Orissai Ohota Nagpore, and 
Assam, no indigo is sown. Vats hare been opened in Orissa, but the 
cultivation did not succeed, and they fell to ruin, although it is said that 
a plant very like indigo grows wild in some of the tributary estates. 
In Dacca also indigo has very recently (since Messrs. Wise and Brodie 
closed their factories) ceased to be a crop of much importance. There 
lire now only two factories at Dacca belonging to a European company, 
and a small concern belonging to a native zemindar in Mymensingh. 
There is a small cultivation in Furreedpore, with an average outturn 
of about 400 maunds. Twenty years ago this was one of the principal 
indigo tracts in the country, and the produce was from three to four 
thousand maunds. 

In the jungly tracts of Midnapore, in the Burdwan division, 
superior indigo of first rate dye is produced. The outturn is calcu- 
lated at 1,800 maunds, valued at four lakhs and a half of rupees. In the 
other parts of the division, however, the industry does not prosper. 
In Hooghly indigo manufacture is extinct, although fortunes were 
formerly made in the factories which are now falling to decay ; and 
though the churs of the Bhagirutty and Hooghly present an admirable 
field for indigo cultivation, and are otherwise little profitable, no one 
seems disposed to try it again. There are still a few small factories 
in Burdwan, Beerbhoom, and in Bancoorah, but indigo cannot be made 
in these districts of siifiBicient quality and quantity combined to make 
it a very remunerative enterpise. 

Indigo is grown largely over the Moorshedabad, Maldah, and 
Rajshahye districts of the Hajshahye division, and to a less extent in 
Pubna and Ruugpore. The constant changes all along the river 
Ganges supply ample alluvial soil well suited for the crop. In the 
little district of Maldah there arc upwards of twenty working factories 
belonging to some seven different concerns, and the average outturn is 
about 2,000 maunds. In Moorshedabad the outturn is above 3,000 
maunds from twelve concerns. From Hajshahye, with three concerns, 
the produce is about 1,000 maunds. In Fubna and Bungpore indigo 
is a failing industry as far as the connection of European capi- 
talists with it goes. From Fubna the outturn may now amount 
to ^50 maunds, but in past years it was a principal indigo-producing 
tract 

Indigo is also grown and manufactured throughout the Bhaugul- 
pore division ; extensively in the Regulation districts, and moderately in 
the Sonthal Fergunnahs. There are six concerns in Monghyr, some 
of them large, and the outturn of that district is not less than 4,000 
maunds. In Fumeah there are twenty concerns, with an average 
produce of 6,000 mannds. From Bhaugulpore, the outturn is about 
8,500 maunds, and there are eighteen concerns. 

In the 24-Fergunnahs district of the Presidency division indigo is 
now extinct, though but a few years ago there was a large cultivation, 
especially in what is now the sub-division of Bnraset. In Nuddea and 
JesBore, on the contrary, although the cultivation has much decreased, 
and numerous factories have been closed, the indigo industry is still of the 
very first importance. The average outturn is not short of 10,000 
maunds annually, while the quality of the dye is of the highest order and 
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equal to its old reputation. There are twenty -four concerns in Jessore, 
of which all the most important, as elsewhere, are the property of 
Europeans. The value and quantity of European indigo is out of all 
proportion compared to the native-made iudigo ; and although out 
of 99 factories in this district as many as 48 are worked in the 
interest of Bengali landholders, they are severally of no importance. 
In the Magoorah and Jtieuidah sub-divisions, where indigo flourishes 
most, there are 67 factories, with an area of 76,000 becgahs, under 
cultivation, and an outturn of something less than 5,000 mauuds. In 
Nurail, the outturn is about 500 mauuds; in the Kboolna and Sudder 
snb-divisions it is less than 100 maunds. The whole produce of the 
Jessore district averages from 5,000 to 6,000 mauuds. In Nuddea 
the principal cultivation is in the Chooadangah and Meherpore sub- 
divisions. There are a great many native factories in this district also, 
but they are of little or no importance. The average produce of 
Nuddea is about equal to that of Jessore. 

The indigo from Behar — Tirhoot indigo, as it is generically called — 
yields abouc one half of the produce annually exported from Calcutta. 
It is difficult to calculate the amount of capital invested in the province, 
but it is very large indeed. In a commercial prospectus circulated with 
a view to establishing a bank for Tirhoot, it was calculated that the annual 
outlay was about £600,000, a calculation which must be considered to 
refer to several of the Monghyr factories, which draw their supplies 
from Tirhoot, as well as to the majority of the Sarun and Chumparun 
concerns. Add to this the reserve fund necessary to meet bad seasons, 
and the capital of those persons who have lent money to planters, 
together with the value of stock and other items of flxed capital, and 
the total capital interested in the business in the northern districts 
cannot, it is estimated, be less than jSI,000,000, and is probably 
more. 

The cultivation is almost entirely to the north of the Ganges ; to 
the south it is very small, and indeed in Qya and Patna the business is 
scarcely worth mentioning. In Patna the industry is anything but 
successful. Three natives have set up some isolated vats, from which 
it is estimated that the whole annual produce may be about 70 maunds. 
There are nine petty concerns in Shahabad, which yield a poor crop, 
varying from 300 to 600 mauuds. There is only one indigo concern 
in Gya with three out-factories, from which the average iudigo outturn 
is 450 maunds. Owing probably to the drier climate and less favor- 
able soil, the dye is as a rule interior to that of Tirhoot, and conse- 
quently it brings a lower price. Frequent droughts cause the crop to be 
an exceedingly precarious one, and smaller profits realized in the best 
seasons by the planters, owing to the inferiority of the dye, render 
them less able to weather bad years than those in the north of the 
division. 

The three districts to the north of the Ganges in which indigo is 
most extensively cultivated are Tirhoot, Sarun, and (Chumparun. The 
outturn from tne Sarun district is estimated at 12,000 maunds on a 
cultivation of 135,000 beegahs. There are 55 indigo concerns in the 
district, of which 30 are principal concerns and 25 outworks. In 
Chumparun there is an equal outturn from only seven large concerus. 
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From the euormous district of Tirhoot the average outturn exceeds 
20,000 mauuds, and in the singularly successful season of last year 
yielded a produce of 29,481 maunds. There are 42 concerns in this 
district, of which 25 are principal concerns and 17 outworks. 

In Behar, as in Bengal, the industry is almost entirely managed 
by Europeans, for the few native zemindars and bankers who have 
invested their money directly in the business almost all employ 
European managers; the one or two who do not do so only manufac- 
turing on a very small scale. In Sarun, however, the native capitalists 
have lately taken to the business with unusual eagerness. Twenty-one 
factories with nineteen attached outworks are owned by natives in this 
district, and seventeen of these factories have sprung up within the 
last five or six years. 

From the whole of the North-Western Provinces, whence the dye 
is exported through the Calcutta market, the outturn is estimated at 
about 25,000 maunds. 

The cultivation of opium is a Government monopoly ; no person is 
. allowed to grow the poppy except on 

*****™' account of the Government. In Bengal 

and the North-Western Provinces it is prohibited by the Begula- 
tions ; in 1860 the prohibition was extended to Assam. I'hc cultivation is 
carried on with success only in the large cultivated Gaugetic tract, which 
extends from the borders of Oudh to Agra on the west, and to the district 
of Bhaugulpore on the east, and to the division of Chota Nagpore on the 
south. The manufacture is carried on at two separate agencies, — that 
of Benares, of which the head station is at Ghazeepore, and that of Behar, 
of which the head station is at Patna. Annual engagements are entered 
into by the cultivators under a system of pecuniary advances to sow 
a certain quantity of land with the poppy, and the whole produce in the 
form of opium is delivered to the Government at a fixed rate. It is a 
fundamental principle to leave it entirely optional with every ryot to 
enter into such an engagement or not. The area under cultivation 
in the Behar agency amounted last year to 529,482 beegahs, or 
about 330,925 acres ; in Benares to 365,489 beegahs, or about 229,430 
acres ; or in both agencies together, to 560,355 acres. The extent of 
laud under poppy cultivation in the Behar Agency was 1,34,589 
beegahs in Chumparun, 111,340 beegahs in Gya, and 88,182 in Sarun. 
In Patna it was 89,000 beegahs, in Shahabad 36,000, in Monghyr 
38,000. The opium beegah is equal to 3,025 square yards, or about 
five-eighths of an acre. In Bhaugulpore opium is not grown on any 
extensive scale, and has decreased since the time when there was a 
separate opiupi sub-district and Sub- Deputy Agent. It is now grown 
about Sultangunge only, and is managed and supervised by the officer 
stationed at Monghyr. A new sub-division has lately been established 
in Chota Nagpore, where the cultivation is increasing. Last year it 
amounted to more than 8,000 beegahs. The lands to the south of the 
Ganges are all irrigated, while those to the north are only irrigated to 
a small extent. The lands of the Benares Agency are all in the North- 
Western Provinces. The number of chests of opium sold last year was 
42,675, the amount realized was Bs. 6,06,77,018, and the net revenue 
Bs. 4,25,93,7o9. ^ 
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The manufacture of silk is a staple industry over a considerable 

part of the Rajshahye and Burdwan 
^ ’ divisions. The mulberry tree is exten- 

sively and exclusively cultivated as food for the silk worm. Almost 
any land which will not suit rice will suit mulberry. The manufacture 
is for the most part carried on by European capita^ and superintended 
by Europeans. In the southern part of llungpore silk culture is carried 
on, but the cocoons are chiefly exported to Bogra and Rajshahye. In the 
district of Rajshahye it is said that the average outturn of the produce 
of the European filatures would be about 1,920 factory maunds, 
which at Rs. 25 a seer will give a value of Rs. 19,20,000, The 
average outturn from native filatures in the same district is estimated 
at 3,000 maunds, valued, at the rate of Rh. 15 a seer, at Rs. 18,00,000. 
In Maldah the outturn is estimated at C20 maunds from European 
factories, of which the value may be Rs. 6,20,000, and 1,500 maunds 
from factories under native management, valued at Rs. 9,00,000. In 
Midnapore the value of the silk made in the district is valued at 
no less than thirty-two lakhs of rupees, and its manufacture is said to 
contribute, directly or indirectly, to the support of 150,000 people. 
There are also important silk filatures in the north-east of Beerbhoom. 

The silk reeled off in the European factories is exported almost 
entirely to Europe. That reeled off under native management is gener- 
ally bought up by native mahajuns, aud is sold iu Calcutta, Benares, 
and elsewhere. 


At Coomercolly there was once a large silk factory and a brisk 
trade, the mulberry cultivation extending down to Jessore. On the 
abolition of the factory the trade fell off, but it is now said to be reviving, 
and there are at present two small factories in the Jessore district. 
There are also one or two silk filatures iu Nuddea, but the produce is 
insignificant. 

Ill the province of Assam also silk has been manufactured from a 
long period, but the export is now not very large. 

The manufacture of silk is said to be iu a less prosperous condi- 
tion than formerly. It is stated that mulberry lands are in some places 
already making way for the cultivation of jute. The number of b^es of 
Bengal silk exported during 1872 from Calcutta amounted to nearly nine 
thousand, which is considerably below the average of previous years. 

There is auuually a large export of shellac and lac-dye from 

Calcutta. There are lac factories at 
^ Elambazaar in the district of Beer- 

bhoom, at Hazarcebaugh, in Assam, at Mirzapore iu the North-Western 
Provinces, and at Cossipore in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The stick lac is brought in by the natives. In this form it consists 
. of small twigs surrounded by cylinders 

of translucent orange-yellow gum, in 
which the insects who deposit it are imbedded. The twigs are then 
separated from their guminy envelopes, and the gum is scraped and 
rubbed by hand, till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. 
This consists of the dead bodies of the insects buried in the gum, and 
gradually^ precipitates itself to the bottom of the water. The water is 
then drained off, and the sediment, after being strained, pressed, and 
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driedj becomes lac-dye ready for the market. The annual export of 
lac-dye from this Presidency is about 15^000 cwts. 

The gummy ^exudation of the insect in the meanwhile is carefully 

dried in the sun and melted over a 
^ charcoal fire. It is then squeezed out 

either in thin sheets upon an earthen cylinder^ when it becomes shellac, or 
in dabs upon a plantain stalk, when it is known as button-lac. This 
kind is considered superior ; shellac fetching Rs. 58 and button-lac Rs. 68 
the maund. The present market price of lac-dye is Rs. 30 a maund. 
The annual export of shellac from Calcutta is about 60,000 cwts. 


Although safflower is not yet an important article of produce in 
Saffloww Bengal generally, it is grown for local 

“ use and consumption over a great part 


of the country. From the Behar districts there is a slight exportation 
to Calcutta. The remainder of the western and the central and south- 


western districts produce enough for the local requirements of the 
population, but do not export. In the country about Dacca, however, 
there is a very considerable cultivation and export trade. The principal 
Dacca dealers report the total outturn as from 15,000 to 16,500 
maunds, and that of this about 11,000 or 12,000 maunds are the 
produce of the Dacca district. The remainder is chiefly from Mymen- 
singh, Tipperah, and Furreedpore. If we may take the average 
value of the dye at Rs. 60 per maund, the value of the exports 
from this division would in round numbers be from nine to ten lakhs 


of rupees, of which from six to seven lakhs represent the outturn 
in the district of Dacca itself. It is probable also that this estimate 
of the outturn is understated. The cultivation of safflower *is said 


to be largely increasing. The competition, which has of late years 
so greatly increased in consequence of the establishment of European 
agents in the interior on behalf of mercantile firms in Calcutta, 
is annually forcing up the prices of every article of country produce. 
The producer gets larger profits, while the merchant or exporter 
gets smaller. The production of safflower is, however, not unattended 
with anxiety, as it has recently been reported that the dupply exceeds 
the requiremeuts of the English market, and that a substitute has 
been discovered. The annual export of safflower from Calcutta by 
sea is from 10 to 20,000 cwts. 

India-rubber or caoutchouc {ficus elastica) is the inspissated milk 

or juice of various shrubs and trees 
indift-ru r. found in a country of moderate 

climate with a high rainfall. It is common in the forests on the foot 
of the hills in the Assam frontier. In the Lukhimpore, Durrung, 
Nowgong, and Naga Hills districts, as well as in the low valleys 
of the mountains immcdiateljr adjoining them, it is most abundant. 
It is principally manufactured in British territory, but a supply is 
also imported into Assam, collected by the tribes from beyond the 
frontier. The right to collect rubber used to be leased out bv. 
the Forest Department, but this practice has recently been muon 
restricted in consequence of the difficulties involved in dealing 
with the tribes. During the hot months a tree yiedds little, during 
the cold months but little more^ but during the Tainy season 
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it will furnish 50 ozs. of milk giving 15^ ozs. of pure caoutchouc. 
The quantity of India-rubber exported from Calcutta in 1872-78 was 
16^149 cwts.^ valued at Rs. 11^86,852. 

Saltpetre is largely refined in the three northern districts of tjjie 

Patna division, and to a less but still 
altpetre. considerable degree in Patna and Sha- 

habad. It is exported both by rail and river to Calcutta. Last year 
the quantity of saltpetre exported by river was 621,287 maunds, besides 
what went down by rail. Like all branches of industry in India, its 
manufacture is based on a system of advances. The large houses of 
business contract generally with middlemen, who again give advances 
to the village Noonyas ; these, a poor and hardy race of labourers, rent 
a small site of saliferous earth, collect the earth into large shallow pans, 
puddle it, and drain off the water with the saline matter in it into 
earthen vessels, and then boil and strain it ; this is sold to refiners, and 
a similar process is repeated there. It is in the refineries that the prac- 
tice of educing salt from the crude saltpetre during the refining pro- 
cess went on, and the salt so educed did, no doubt, get into the market 
and helped to keep the trade alive. At present the saltpetre trade is 
not in a flourishing state. It received a severe blow when the duty of 
lls. 2 was put on saltpetre twelve years ago, and has never quite 
recovered. All the Europeans in Behar who were engaged in the 
business have, with scarcely an exception, withdrawn from it. It is 
probable that the introduction of the new rules for carrying out 
Act XXXI of 1861, which are explained in the present yearns report, 
accompanied as they must be by expense and vexation, will close 
the trade altogether. , There is not much, however, to be said in 
favour of a trade which can only stand if supported, as the saltpetre 
trade no doubt has been, by the profits of smuggled salt. From the 
North-Western Provinces much saltpetre is sent down to Calcutta. 
The Custom returns show that the export of saltpetre from the port 
of Calcutta is about 400,000 cwts. 

The cinchona cultivation in Bengal has already attained a point 

which promises success. The planta- 
^ tions were begun some ten years ago 

at Bungbee, near Daijeeling, in a long narrow Himalayan valley. After 
more or less doubt and disappointment, the plantation began to thrive 
in 1867-68, and there are now about 2,000 acres of Government cinchona 
plantations, in which the trees are from four to thirty feet high, according 
to their agev The varieties of cinchona which flourish best are the O, 
guceirubra and C. ealisaffaj but there is yet little of the latter. There is 
also an experimental cultivation at Nunklow, which consists mainlj of 
(7. offieinalig, a species which had not been found to prosper at Rungbee. 

The experimental cultivation of ipecacuanha has also been attempt- 
ipecMuanhs. Bome land on the lower spurn 

near Daijeeling, and also on the level 
land below. The experiment is still in its infancy, but it promises well. 

The Gbvenunent foieets of Bengal are confined almost entirelv 

to the Coooh Behar and Assam divi- 
sions, the Oaohor district, the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, and the Soonderhuns. There is, however, little 
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ivant of fii*G-wood in the country. The cow-dung, instead of being used 
for manure, is usually burnt. In Bengal the growth of jungle is very rapid. 
Western Bengal is supplied partly from the Soonderbuns and po^ly 
from the high lands to its west. The southern districts of Bengal draw 
ample supplies of cheap wood from the Soonderbims. To the northern dis-* 
triots bamboos and timber are brought by river from the sub-Himalayan 
forests. Eastern Bengal is supplied by water from the Soonderbuns, 
from the frontier jungles, and from occasional private forests scattered 
over the country. Orissa has a good deal of forest on the hills to its 
north, as well as a fringe of jungle on its sea face. The open country 
of Ghota Nagporo, Gooch fiehar, and Assam, are all more or less 
surrounded by, and interspersed with, forest or jungle. Behar has no 
forests save the copse-like jungles on its southern border. Its mango 
groves yield a very large annual supply of timber, and it draws 
B&l timber and bamboos from the Nepal forests on the Ghogi’a and 
Gunduk rivers. Imports of Behar fire-wood and petty timbers are very 
scarce and dear. The supply of large timbers for Bengal comes mainly 
from the sftl forests of Nepaul and from the teak forests of Burmah. 

Among the most important products of the Bengal forest are wild 

elephants, which are found and caught 
' in the jungles of Assam, of Ghota Nag- 

poro, of the Orissa tributary estates, of the Bhutan Dooars, of the sub- 
llimalayan valleys, and of the Chittagong hills. Wild elephants, 
according to the ancient practice of all Indian provinces, belong to the 
paramount power, and no one can hunt or kill them without license from . 
Government officers. For many years past Government khoddahs (or 
elephant-catching establishments) have worked, sometimes on the south- 
western frontier of Bengal, now in Oliittagong, and sometimes in Assam, 
and have caught large numbers of elephants for the Commissariat Depart- 
ment. Meanwhile all the elephant grounds have been more or less 
worked by native elephant-hunters, who catch elephants for the local 
markets after the native fashion. In the eastern districts every land- 
holder of consideration has one or more elephants ; many zemindars have 
live, ten, or even more elephants each. It costs comparatively little to 
keep an elephant in the districts whore rice is cheap and bamboos ore 
plentiful. With the recent rapid rise in landed incomes, the demand for 
elephants has increased largely, and their price is more than double 
what it was twelve years ago, and a well grown elephant of medium size 
is now worth from Es. 1,200 to 2,000. We have at present no exact 
statistics of the number of elephants caught yearly all over Bengal, 
but we know that the Commissariat Department sometimes oat^es 
more than 50 in a year ; 115 were caught last year in the Lukhim- 
pore district alone. The Eajah of Shushong sometimes oatohes 30 or 
40 a year in't^e forests below the Garo llills ; the Julpigoree zemindar 
used to catch 20 or 25 a year. A good many must be caught in the other 
districts of Assam, some few in the Chittagong division, and on tiie 
south-western frontier by the Maharajah of Oodeypore. Altogether the 
yield of the Bengal forests cannot fall short of 250 elephants a year. 
The best elephant grounds are the Lukhimpore forests, stretching over 
some 8,000 or 9,000 square miles. The interior of the recently 
annexed Garo country is said to be an excellent elephant ground, but 
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neither European nor native elephant-hunters have ever yet pene- 
trated into it. In another part of this report will be found an aooount 
of the steps whioh have been taken to protect the State rights in wild 
elephants, to prevent hunters from catching elephants on wasteful 
systems, and to reserve to the Military Department of the State the right 
to buy in at reasonable prices as many newly-caught elephants as the 
public service may require. 

The buffaloes of Assam are the best in these provinces, a result which 


The buffaloes of Assam are the best in these provinces, a result which 

is attributable to the intermixture of 
“ “ the Bengal breed with the wild buffalo. 

In Bengal the supply is scant ; it is very poor in the central districts, 
whioh are supplied for the most part from Beerbhoom, the north of 
Midnapore, Bancoorah, Purneah, and the Western frontier. The 
Purneah breed of buffaloes is superior. In Eastern Bengal, especially 
in the Dacca and Sylhet districts, tlic bullaloes are a very fine breed. 
Buffaloes are used for agriculture, but principally for draught and burden. 

Their milk, which is richer than that of the common cow, is used 
for making curds and ghee. Tlie well-known Dacca cheese, which 
when really good is thought by some to equal European cream ohoeso, 

is made from buffaloes’ milk. The 
^ mothen or motna is a peculiar breed 

found in Oachar and tlie Eastern Hills, in colour resembling a buffalo, 
humped, with short black horns, and a light mane. The metna is a 
species of bison, and a magnificent animal. It is not used as a beast 
of burden, and is only prized for its flesh and for ceremonial sacrifice 
by the Kookies. 

The cattle in Bengal are all of the humped or zebu kind. As the 
^ Assam buffaloes are the finest, so the 

“ Assam cattle are the worst, being over- 

bred. The milch kine of Dacca are reckoned the best in Bengal, and 
chiefly belong to the deswali (up-country) breed, whicli is employed for 
working oil and sugar mills, draught, and other heavy work. The 
gowalas, or cow-keeping caste, keep herds of cows for their milk. Milk 
is churned into butter and afterwards burned down into ghee, and in 
this condition is enormously consumed in every part of Bengal. Milk 
is the favorite drink of the upper classes, and is sold most cheaply,— 
from ten to thirty seers for a rupee. 


Even in the most populous districts of Bengal it cannot bo said 
that local breeding is ordinarily insufficient to supply the local demand ; 
but in other places, such as Chota Nagpore, the Terai, and Orissa, 
where pasture land is comparatively abundant, the breeding is exces- 
sive, and a constant export flows into the central districts, 'which 
annually supplies the myriads that are carried away by disease iind 
murrain. In all parts of Bengal the condition of the cattle is wretched ; 
they are hc^ starved, and, os might be expected in a wholly agricultural 
country, exist in profusion. The first feature about cattle which strikes 
an Englishman on omval in India is their enormous number and their 

E oor condition. Miserable as they are, they are seen everywhere in 
erds. A census of homed stock in Bengal has not yet been attempted 
or taken, but we know that the export of cow-hides from Calcutta 
exceeds five millions yearly, and it is not to be assumed that this total 
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represents more than half the number of cattle that die every year. 
The general rate of mortality among cattle is also unknown, but 
it has been ascertained, and may be mentioned in this place, that 
during a period of ten years, from 1860 to 1869, inclusive, the 
average mortality of stock at the Hissar stud farm was 1,435 a year, or a 
little over 14 per cent, per annum. Over a small area in Lower Bengal 
the mortality, after the inundation of 1871, amounted to about 
100,000, or ten times the mortality of ordinary years, as evinced by 
the statistics of hide export ; but a supply of cattle was nevertheless 
obtainable for the next season’s sowings, and the stock has since for the 
most part been replenished. In Assam, where cattle are as exceptionally 
numerous as they ore puny and worthless, it has been estimated that 
there are fifteen head of cattle for every adult inhabitant. There 
are Goala families in Bengal, with no cultivation or land for pasturage, 
in possession of 1,000 or 1,500 head of cattle. More land is, 
however, annually brought under the plough, and as pasturage becomes 
scarce the cattle deteriorate in condition. The people ore too poor, 
and cattle are too numerous and valueless, to justify a general resort to 
stall-feeding. In exceptional oases it is practised, but as a rule cows 
and bullocks feed and graze together wherever they can find a fallow, 
or are allowed to trespass upon a cultivated, piece of land. The grass 
that grows over the roads often affords in point of fact the most 
desirable pasturage in the neighbourhood. At the same time the 
indiscriminate way in which the finest bulls are carried off to Calcutta 
and elsewhere to work for the municipalities tends further to impair 
the stock. Brahmini bulls are the only bulls kept for breeding 
purposes, and near the Presidency at all events their supply is now 
unequal to the demand. The myriads of cattle in Bengal get annually 
less and less to eat, and are worse fed ; their uses are limited to agricul- 
tural, draught, and dairy purposes : the proportion slaughtered for food 
is infinitesimal. On the other hand, the natural increase of stock 
was estimated before the Cattle Plague Commission of 1870 at not 
loss than eighteen or twenty per cent. Individual cultivators may 
complain of having fewer bullocks now than formerly, but it is 
doubtful whether upon the whole there has been any considerable 
diminution of stock. The most competent observers are of opinion 
that the comparative cheapness of money is a sufficient explanation 
of the increase in their price. The severest losses and most appalling 
mortality never seem to affect the area of cultivation. Thousands of 
cattle are born everv year ^ for which there can be no practical use ; there 
is nothing to feed them with, and they perish in swarms by disease and 
exhaustion induced by hunger. It is a cruel misfortune, and a wtmt 
of economy in these provinces, that the old Indian rule of setting 
apart a common filing ground has been forgotten. The subject of 
food for cattle, and through cattle the importance of making manure for 
land, ore the most vital agricultural questions of the day in India. 

The return of oases which have actually occurred in the criininal 

Catile-poiaoning. 

ing; on the other hand, there 
crime has undeniably been found to hare aesomed aeenous magnitnde, 


oouzte of Bengal does not siwport the 
theory of the frequency of oattIe>poison> 
are oooasions and localities where the 
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and to have bcoome a system of organization. It was bo in Mj^ensingh 
in 1868, in Jessore in 1869. I^ds of gangs with poisoning intent 
are said to have ttdcen ^laoe in the Terai on the Nepaul frontier. The 
ooourrenoe of similar raids has been reported from Hazareebau^h and 
Noakhally. At the same time the orime is so rare as to be virtnally 
unknown in Balasore, Fooree, Daooa, BaokOTgunge, Forreedpore, 
Chittagong, Burdwan, Banooorah, Hooghly, Howrah, Gya, Ooooh 
Behar, and Assam. It seems that the offence is not a common one or 


increasing within these proTmces. 

The motive for the crime, when it is committed, is the hide of the 
-. ... . _ animal. The oiiminals are always 

members of the Ghamar or Mopohee 
caste, of which at least one family is attached to every village. These 
people are hereditary skinners and leather-dealers, and under any 
ciroumstanoes would remove the skin of the dead cattle. Their occupa- 
tion has, however, been stimulated of late years into abnormal activity 
by the extension of the hide trade from Calcutta. This trade has more 
than doubled during the last three or four years. The smallest scrap of 
East Indian leather is not without its value in the Indian market, and 
slaiightered and dead hides and rejections are sought for with eagerness. 
The demand at the export towns represented by men and firms with large 
dealings has spread through a main of native agency to the village 
Ghamar. The local agents bind down the Ghamars by money advances 
and legal instruments. The effect of this system is obvious, and it may 
confidently be asserted that three-fourths of the cattle poisoning which 
does take place is the result of these advances. The hide trade has 
hitherto been unknown in Assam and the Soonderbuns. The trade in 
slaughtered hides is conducted by Mahomedans, and is above suspicion. 
It is a matter of keen business. Daooa, Cuttack, Midnapore, Burdwan, 
Purneah, Patna, Durbhungah, are the principal centres of the trade 
in the interior of these provinces. The total number of hides of all 
sorts exported from Calcutta in 1871-72 was 7,671,120, of sHna 
8,118,484 ; in 1872-73 of hides 7,003,396, of skins 2,785,109. 

With the exception of the western districts, there is no horse breeding 

in these provinces; and in Eastern 
*"**■ Bengal generally during the rains, and 

in Tipperah and Mymensmgh, the climate seems to be quite 
ktal to hoi^. The breed of horses is supplied to the Military Depart- 
ment and to Europeans from Australia, Arabia, and the North-West 
Frontier, and from the up-country Government studs. The Bengalee 
tattoo is indigenous in almost all districts, but is a veiy poor specimen 
of the eqtme race. The Bormah and Munipooree ponies are of better 
breed. The Bhootea mnies ^ve also long been nuned, and are held 
in much esteem along the frontier. 

The breed of goats is abundant in these provinces. Every villager, 

if he can, keeps goats, which are looked 
' after and cherished by his wife and 

children — the she-goats fbr their milk, while the male kids axe for the 
moat part HUed andeai^ as kid mutton by theMahomedan population. 
The niilk is nutritions, but goat’s mutton, though relived by those 
who eat it, is most inripid ud unpalatable to a European. The Bengal 
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breed of goats is very poor and iudifforent ; the Jamoom paharee goats^ 
whioh are found in all the western districts, are muoh larger and finer 
animals, if not less ungainly, and are a superior stock. Droves of 
them come down from Behar eveiy cold weather into Bengal for sale. 

In the eastern and deltaic districts of Bengal, in parts of the 

^ Rajshahyo division, in the Gooch 

Behar and Assam divisions, there is, 
on the other hand, little or no habit of sheep breeding. Such sheep as 
are consumed are imported into these districts from Behar ; imported 
sheep do not thrive in them, but deteriorate greatly in a very few 
generations. In the Burdwan division there are a large number of 
hardy sheep of the small, Bengal breed ; a few such sheep are to be 
found in almost every village. In Orissa the same small and 
hardy breed of sheep prevails; but the demand for mutton is much 
smaller, and the flocks of sheep are much fewer. The quality of all these 
sheep is wretched in the extreme. In parts of the Bhaugulpore division, 
notably in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, sheep aro largely bred. But the 
districts of the Patna division, especially Gya and Shahabad, are the 
principal homes of sheep breeding. From these districts very largo 
numbers of slieep are driven southwards and eastwards annually to 
supply the requirements of Calcutta, Bengal, Cooch Behar, and Assam. 
The number of slioop killed daily in Calcutta and the suburbs is reported 
to bo about 145 head. Probably the annual requirements of Calcutta 
and the suburbs do not fall short of 60,000 head of sheep during the 
year. As most of this supply comes from Behar and the western 
districts, the drain on the sheep resources of those provinces must 
be very large. Still the stock seems to have bonie the drain for 
many years, and the sheep of Behar continue not only to feed Bengal, 
but to fmmish material for the Patna and Behar blankets, which are 
so largely exported to the Calcutta and Bengal markets. It is probable 
that the supply of sheep is on the whole somewhat smaller than it' 
used to be, and the price is certainly higher. The supply of sheep will 
most likely never be considerable in the warm, damp climate of eastern 
Bengal and Assam ; but there seems no reason why sheep should not 
thrive well on the Ohota Nagpore uplands : while on the hills about 
Gya, and in Shahabad above the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the supply of 
sheep will probably increase as the demand for and price of mutton rise. 

Poultry are reared to meet the demands of the European market. 

They ore iTot much eaten by the natives 
themselves. The best poultry in Bengal 
are reared at Chittagong and by the Hugh community in the district of 
Backergunge. 

All over Bengal there are the usual local handicrafts, the produo- 

tions of which aro purely to supply 
AKUFACTUEE8. demoud. Weaving and the manu- 

facture of cotton thread are the occupation of a large xtumber of 
inhabitants of eveiy district, aud although the extensive imports of cloth 
and piece-goods from England are driving the finer native fabrios out of 
the market, the decline has been more than compensated by the vast 
increase of trade and the greater fiuulities of <x>miiinnioatio]t8 to other 
trades and industries which, if less artistic, are quite iul aremunerative 
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and more useful and bonefioinl. If the demand for the exquisite muslins 
of Dacca has been affoetod, native industry is still able to find profitable 
employment in weaving cloth of a less delicate texture from Dnglish 
spun and imported yarns. The growth of the jute trade has given an 
impetus to the mamifactiire of truiiny bags over all the eastern and 
.central districts. The spinning and w’eaviiig of the fibre into cotton 
bales and grain aiul sugar bags, and its preparation in the raw state 
for exportation, allbrd ocoui‘ation to tliousands; and in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood many mills arc? established, in working which the 
natives have displayed great aptitude. Carpenters, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, potters, and oilmen, are settled in almost every village, 
'i'he manufacture of beads of sorts, which are so universally worn as 
necklaces by the lower orders of Hindoos, is a very generally spread 
occupation. In this the women take a large part. The weaving of 
wicker and basket work is the special occupation of the Chamar or 
Moochee caste, and for tliese articles there is groat demand in a 
oommunily so given to agriculture. The native shoes are also 
always made by Moochees. The ao/a weed grows with the aoos and 
amnn rice, and is manufactured into tlio sola Imts or topees worn by 
Europeans, and into artificial flowers and ornaments for the native 
ceremonies. The dilferont maiiufacturos which are specially oarriod on in 
Bengal, and for wliich each part is most celebrated, are as follows 

The manufactures of llio Burdwan division are principally silk and 
Wurdwan indigo. Miclimporo has also a specialitc 

in small mats, which are much used for 
sleeping on. Several places in the division are famous for their weaving 
and the manufacture of metal pots and pans. There is a lac manufac- 
tory at Elambazar in Beorbhoom. Tliero are several rope manufactories 
at Howrah, as well as a Itirgo number of screw presses for cotton, jute, 
and fibres; also flour mills and iron foundries. In the town of Hooglily 
there are three native steam mills for pounding bricks into soorkee. 
There is a jute mill at Seram pore, and a yarn manufactory at Rishra. 
There is a large factory at Fort Gloucester, fifteen miles down tlio 
Hooghly. Another jute mill is being built at Pulta Ghftt. There is a 
brisk manufacture of paper for native use carried on at the Bally 
Paper Mills in the Hooglily district. 

Indigo and date sugar are the staple manufactures of the Presidency 

division. Among other manufactures 
reel eucy. cloths prepared by the weavers 

of Santipore in the Nuddoa district deserve notice. A superior description 
of cotton cloth is also manufactured in the Satkeorah sub-division of 
the 24-Pergunna]i8. In the Jessore and the 24-Pergunnah8 there is a 
manufacture of shell-lime collected on the banks of the rivers and khals 
in the Soonderbuus. Nuddea is famous for its brass utensils, wlii(;h are 
exported to various parts of Bengal. Tliere are lai’ge jute mills and 
factories at Baranagore, and at Gowripore in the 24-Pcrgunnahs, as 
well as lessor factories. 

Silk and indigo are the principal manufactures of Bajslialiye. 

, Moorshedabad specially produces silk 

cloth, articles of ivory, gold and silver 
filagree work, brass utensils and gunny bags ; Dinagepore, coarse cloth 
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and gunny bags ; Pubna, gunny bags ; Bajshahye and Bograh, silk 
cloth ; and Maldah, silk cloth and brass utensils. 

There is no manufacture on a wholesale scale in the Dacca divi- 
sion except tea and indigo. There is a 
considerable quantity of coarse cloth for 
use by the lower orders made in all the districts ; it is considered more 
durable than Manchester cloths. Date sugar is made in Furreedpore 
in sufficient quantities to be exported from the district. In the island 
of Dukinshabazpore and the south of Backergunge coooanut-oil is 
made and exported to Chittagong and Calcutta. There is also a con- 
siderable trade in iron and brass implements and vessels of local 
manufacture. There is also some lac-dye manufactured here, and soap, 
known in the market as Dacca soap. The manufacture of finer cloths 
and muslin and kasheeda (cotton cloth embroidered) of the most 
delicate workmanship have mode the city of Dacca celebrated in the 
past. The cheese known as Dacca cheese is the production of a village 
in the Kishoregunge sub-division of Mymensingh. A consideraWo 
quantitiy of gold and silver ornaments is exported to Calcutta, Coun- 
try paper is manufactured at Atteali in Mymensingh. 

In the town of Chittagong and its environs the principal industries 

are carpentry, ship and boat-building, 

* blacksmith’s, brazier’s, and gold and 

silversmith’s work. Sea-going vessels of two, and even three, masts are 
built and launched here for the coasting trade and for voyages to Ceylon, 
the Laccadives, Cochin, and other Indian ports. The shipwrights are 
nearly all Mahomedans. The braziers make the usual domestic uten- 
sils of brass and copper, and the gold and silversmiths can execute 
plain or ornamental work to pattern, but do not seem to have any 
original designs like the Cuttack or Dacca men. 

In Cox’s Bazaar the Mughs make both silk and cotton cloth. The 
daos manufactured by the Mughs" have a long blado fitted straight 
into the handle and widening towards the end, which is square ; they 
are much heavier and more powerful instruments than the ordinary 
Bengali dao. Japanned boxes and other Burmese work are also to be 
had at Cox’s bazaar. In carpentry and joiners’ work, especially as 
applied to house-building, the Mughs are much more expert than 
their Bengali neighbours. Their wooden kiangsy or rest-houses, are 
well and solidly built, and some of the houses of well-to-do residents 
at Cox’s Bazaar are not only substantial, but very picturesque and 
neatly ornamented. They are built entirely of timber raised on piles 
after the Burmese fashion. The roof is shingled, and with its sur- 
rounding yerandahs and decorated gable-ends the whole presents an 
appearance not unlike that of a Swiss cottage. 

In the district of Noakhally country cloth is manufactured on a 
very small scale. Something is done in the manufacture of molasses 
from date-juice. Coarse cloth is the only article produced in Tip- 
perah, and that in no large quantity. 

In the Patna division the manufacture of indigo and opium are 

of paramount importance, and have 
already been alluded to. An account 
of the saltpetre manufacture has also been given above. Sugar is made 
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into molasses and sugar-oandy in enormous quantities. Of minor manu- 
faotures, an inferior tusser silk is produced in Patna. Towels and bath 
linen are a famous product of the Barh sub-division, and skull caps of 
Behar. Tobacco manufactured, prepared for the hookah Tvuth spices, 
is a speciality of Patna. In Qya there is a small manufacture of tusser 
silk and carpets, and a speciality of ornamented carving in black stones 
Paper, blankets, and brass utensils, 01*0 manufactured in Shahabad. 
The local paper manufactory is in the sub-division of Sasseram on the 
banks of the Soane. In Sarun there is a local manufacture of coarse 
cloth, and the outturn of the ornamental brass work and pottery of 
the Sewan sub-division has acquired some celebrity. 

The principal manufacture of Bhaugulpore is indigo. Firearms 

and hardwfire of inferior quality 
anguporo. manufactured at Monghyr. The 

oabinet-makers of Monghjnr are worth mentioning ; considerable amount 
of skill is evinced by them in making inlaid writing desks and other 
fancy cabinet-wares, rosaries, necklaces, and bracelets. Monghyr is 
also famous for its baskets and other things made of bamboo. Tusser 
silk is a special manufacture of the district of Bhaugulpore. 

In Orissa there is little to notice ; brass vessels and brass oma* 
^ ments and coarse cloth are the chief 

articles made. (Cuttack is celebrated 
for its silver ornaments. Salt manufactine has kept increasing in 
Balasore and Pooree, but has declined in Cuttaok. There are diffiotil* 
ties also of transport from the Cuttack coast, which add to the charges 
and decrease the profits of Cuttack-made soli 

Salt manufacture is the staple of Orissa, and is susceptible of 
unlimited development. 

There are two lao factories at Jhalda in Chota Nagpore, and one 
^ large concern at Banchee. Tusser silk 

^ IS woven, and there ore an immense 

number of weavers in this division. The bulk of the people are still 
content with country cloths, but amon^ the upper classes the taste for 
Euglish-mado goods has spread as it has elsewhere. In ports of 
Bingbhoom and Manbhoom there are masses of soap-stone, which 
the people in the vicinity have for ages worked into vessels of difier- 
ent kinds. 

In Assam there is not much in the way of manufactures. There 

are the usual potters in each district, 
but tliis work is of a poor description. 
There ore also a few workers in brass and iron, but the articles manu- 
factured are merely for local use. The manufacture of silk still 
continues, but it is not in a flourishing state. In the Ehasi Hills 
there is a good deal of iron work, but less, it is said, than formerly. 

Of the mineral resonroes of Bengal, coal only has been largely 
ifiNstANDQvABBisa: dcvcloped Iron, however, is atleart 

MiwBEALa. abundant as coal in many places, and 

Coal and iron. in these days of dear iron the fact is of 

no slight importance that unlimited quantities of the ruflieBt ironstone 
are found in the dosest coigunction with coal in large tracts where 
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lime IS also plentiful; and it may be said that if anywhere in India 
iron can be manufactured on a large scale in the European method, it 
must he in these provinces. 

The largest and best coal mines of Bengal are in the Baneegunge 

sub-division of the Burdwan district, 
aneegange. division of Ohota Nogpore. 

There are now altogether 44 coal mines at work, of which 19 mines 
turn out more than 10,000 tons of coal a-pieoe per annum. In the 
larger and better mines coal is raised by steam from pits and galleries. 
In the smaller mines or workings coal is raised by hand-labour 
from open quarries. In the Haneegungo coal-field alone 61 steam 
engines, with an aggregate of 867 horse-power, are at work. Only one 
seam (or set of seams) of a less thickness than feet is worked, and 
the average thickness of the seams at the Baneegunge mines is 
about lo or 16 feet. Tlie pits are mostly shallow ; very few are more 
than 150 foot deep. The Bengal Coal Company, with its mines at 
Baneegunge and westwards, is able to raise niore than six millions maunds 
of coal annually. The gross valuation of coal mines in the Burdwan 
district has been registered under the Boad Cess Act at Es. 2,88,361. The 

coal-fields of the lower Damoodah and 
Cbotu Nagpore. Bun*akur are occupied for the most 

part by private companies; the coal-fields in Palamow belong to 
Government. The Bajhara coal mine in Palamow supplies coal for 
the Dehri irrigation works, and to some extent for the East Indian 
Bailway Company. These mines comprise an area of twenty-five to 
thirty square miles, the seams being of an average thickness of from 
eight to ten feet, and the coal is said to be of fair quality. The 
East Indian Bailway Company now generally burn in tlieir engines 
cool from their own mines at Kurhurbari, which produce a coal 
of first-rate quality. There arc great stores of coal for future ages in' 
the Ohota Nagpore division. The Eastern Bengal Bail way and the 
Elver Steam Companies are at present the chief oustomors of the 
coal owners. 

The use of coal in the Public Works Department of Government 
has much increased of late years On the Soane Canal works, and at 
all public works near the great rivers, bricks and lime are now 
generally burnt with coal instead of wood or farm refuse. Coal has, 
however, not yet become the domestic fuel of tlie countrymen in the 
coal districts. In Baneegunge alone it is said that the people are 
taking to coal for cooking purjioses. In the Hozareebaugh and Palamow 
districts, where coal can be delivered at Es. 2-8 or Bs. 8 per ton, iron- 
smelters and village blacksmiths still use charcoal for their fumaoes, 
and the ordinary country people use wood for all domestic purposes. 

Arrangements have been under consideration for smelting iron in 
ooal furnaces after the English method at Hazareebaugh and elsewhere. 
At present iron is smelted from ores of different kinds after the ra4e 
native methods in many parts of the coal districts, but there are no 
manufactories on the European method, and it is very desirable, in the 
faoe of the great rise in the price of British iron, and the and 
increasing demand for Bailway iron of ^ kuids, to develope tike 
production of the Indian iron works. , * 
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Amhiu. 


The districts of Assam are amply endowed with mineral resources. 

The Khasi and Jynteah Hills espe- 
cially excel perhaps any pai*t of India 
in respect of minerals If there were only some addition to the popula- 
tion so enterprising and energetic, we might exj)eot to liave not only 
cattle and ciindiona, cotton and fruit trees, hut it is probable that the 
combination of the best coal, iron, and lime in one place, together with 
an iron- working population, might make lliese hills the best manufac- 
turing district in India. The newly annexed tract of the Garo Hills 
may possibly nnuili extend tlie field for siidi industries. I'he chief 
mineral products of the hills arc iron, lime-stone, and coal. The iron 
ore excavated in 1872-73 is estimated at 5,000 maunds, the limestone 
quarried to be l,5fJ0,000 maunds, the coal quarried to be 1,000 
maunds. Smelted iron used formerly to be prepared for export more 
largely than at present. Of the sixteen known out-crops in the hills, 
Lakadong is the only field whore coal is at present both plentiful 
and accessible. In the Lukliimpore district there are coal mines in 
the neighbourhood of Jeypore, and at the foot and along the slopes of 
the lower Naga Hills. They are really quarries, not mines ; the coal 
lying in seams near the surface, and requiring no mining operations. 
In Seebsaugor there is a coal mine worked by the Assam Tea Company 
in the Naga Hills, for the privileges of working which an annual 
present is made to the Nagas. There is also coal of good quality in 
the Holaghaut sub-division. Surface lime was discovered at the foot 
of the Bhootan hills some two years ago. It is of a superior descrip- 
tion, and it is believed that the quarry, though it does not extend 
over a wide area, might be profitably worked on a small scale. 

Mines scarcely exist in the Patna division. There is a talc mine 

near Kujowlio in the Gya district, 
“ which is seldom worked liow, though 

there seems to have been a certain amount of enterprise expended on 
these talc mines many years ago. Of other minerals there are stone 
quarries at Burakur on the Gya hills, at Uehar, and near Sasseram at 
Dhodund, and elsewhere on the Rhotas range ; and there is a most 
valuable supply of limestone to be had, as soon as ever water-carriage 
is available, from quarries near Rhotas. 

Except in the Southul Fergunnahs, there are no mines in the 
Bhauguipore Bhaugulpore division, but various 

* ^ ' minerals are found in small quantities 

on the hiUs in the south of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore. In Bhaugul- 
pore lead, silver, and copper, exist, and the lead has been pronounced 
a valuable mineral with a large portion of silver in it. There are 
several coal mines in the Damin in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, but only 
one is now worked. A few thousand maunds of coal are transported 
now and then to the district of Bhaugulpore for purposes of burning 
bricks, &o. The coal is of a poor description. When the East Indian 
Railway loop line was under constixotion, several lakbs of maunds of coal 
used to be taken for burning timber and lime, but there is little 
or no demand for it now. There are stone quarries in the district of 
Monghyr. 
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Little is known of the mineral resources of Daijeeling. Petro* 

. leum and coal are spoken of as existing ; 

orjeeing. copper and limestone are known to ' 

exist. In the Western Dooars anthracite is known, and coal is believed 
to exist. We shall learn more of the mineral resources of this division 


now that a geological survey of the Sub-Himalayan country has been 
sanctioned. 


In the Chittagong division traces of coal have been discovered in 
. the Cox’s Bazaar sub-division and in 

attagong. Chittagong Hill Tracts. Iron ore 

has been discovered in the Lalmye Hills in Tipperah. 

Throughout the delta and alluvial country of Orissa there are 

neither mines nor minerals. Inland, 
and in the hill tracts, the prospects are 
more promising. Coal resources arc believed to exist in the vicinity of 
Naraje near Cuttack, and the sandstone formations in the Khoordah sub- 
division of Pooree indicate the probability of coal being discoverable there. 
The Taljharee coal-fields in the Tributary Mehals are favorably situated 
within a few miles of tlie Brahminee Itiver, where water carriage is 


available during the rains, and experiments are now being effected there 
by Government. There are valuable beds of iron ore in many parts 
of the tributary states, and particularly in Taljharee, where iron and 
coal are found side by side, and in Dhenkanal and Keonjhur, where 
rich iron ore is found and worked pretty extensively by the native 
methods. The hill streams of Dhenkanal and Eeonjhur yield gold 
dust in small quantities in the river sand, but the produce has not been 
BO far remunerative. 


There are no mineral resources whatever in the low-lying alluvial 
tract comprising the Eajshahye, Presidency, and Dacca divisions. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

OF BENGAL. 


It was in the year 1640 that two ships from England to Bengal first 
_ , . opened the trade of the East India Com- 

*“ pany tothis part of India under a patent 
for exemption from customs obtained 
from the Emperor Shah Jehan through the good service of a Surgeon 
named Broughton, sent to attend the Emperor’s daughter from Surat. 
In 1698 the Prince Azeem-u-Shah, grandson of Aurungzobe and 


Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, allowed the Company's Agents 
to purchase the talookdar^s right to the three villages of Calcutta, Soota- 


nutty, 


CdcuUaand.dj.ccntyill«ee.-1698. reyenue of 


Govindpore, subject to 


transactions of the Company during this period were entirely com- 
mercial, and up to 1707, when Calcutta was declared a Presidency, 
it was dependent upon Madras, where there was a fort and garrison 
which the Company had not been allowed to maintain in Bengal. 
Moreover, although in 1717 the United Company obtained a royal 
grant from the Emperor Ferokhseer granting them, besides privileges 
of trade, permission to purchase the talookdaree of 38 additional 
villages adjacent, subject to an annual revenue of Rs. 8,121, no 
independent authority was conveyed to the Company, nor does any 
appear to have been claimed. 

The treaty with Seraj-ud Dowlah in February 1757, after the 
recapture of Calcutta, by the fourth article of which the Company 
were allowed to fortify Calcutta in such manner as they might esteem 
proper,^' and by the fifth of which it is stipulated that siccas be 
coined at Alinogur (Calcutta) in the same manner as at Moorshedabad,^' 
with ti general promise of amity, may be considered to have first 
establislmd the Oompany^s territorial character in Bengal. On the 4th 
June 1757, moreover, by a treaty entered into with Jaffer Ally Khan 
* t agreement was confirmed, and the 

84-Pergunnahs— 1767. Company's zemindary extended six 

hundred yards without the ditch of Calcutta, and over the 24-Pergun- 
nahs south of Calcutta as far as Calpee. 

In the treaty concluded with the Nawab Meer Mahomed Cossim Ally 
Khan on the 27th November 1760, it was agreed that Cossim should 
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succeed as Nawab of the Soubahdary of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; 

, , . that the English armr should be ready 

^R.niw«n.Mid»«porc,«nrlch.u..«onB- management of 

affairs, and that the lands of the 
chaklas (districts) of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, should be 
assigned for all the Company's charges. A complete and full cession of 
these three districts was then effected and confirmed again by Jaffer 
Ally Khan in the treaty for his reinstatement dated 10th July 1768. 


After the expulsion of Cosaim Ally Khan and the decisive battle of 
Bnxar, the civil authority over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa,'^ was con> 
„ ,, ferred in perpetuity on the East India 

• *• fni Company bv the Emperor Shah Alum, 

An|!U»b 12th, 1706. Arttniiiisfrntioii, j " i f- a j. iitz-f 

liowever, carried on by native Hgoiicy until UUuCr 8> royal p^ruilt in ^UgllSt J7Qt>» 

the Company stood forth as I lewaii in 1772. Nawab of Bengal rccognijsed this 

grant under an agreement dated 30th September in the same year, 
and consented to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself 
and his household. 


In 17G6 Lord Clive, then President of the Council of Fort William, 
took his place as Dewan, and in concert with the Nawab, who sat as 
Nazim, opened the jiooneahy or ceremonial of commencing the annual 
collections in durbar, held at Motijeel, near Moorshedabad. 

But though the civil and military power of the country and the 
resources for maintaining it were assumed on the part of the East India 
Company, it was not thought prudent to vest the immediate management 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, in the European ser- 
vants. There was a resident at this time at the NawaVs Court who 


inspected the management of theNaib Dewan, and a chief who super- 
intended the collections of the province of Behar under the immediate 
management of a distinguished native, Schitab Roy ; but with these 
exceptions there were no other Covenanted servants of the (.Company in 
the interior except those who were administering the zemindary lands 
of (Calcutta and the 34-Pergunnahs, and the ceded districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, which had again been confirmed to this 
Company in perpetuity by a royal grant. 


In 17f)9 Supervisors were appointed by Mr. Hastings, with powers 
of superiutendinsr the native officers employed in colleetiug the 
revenue or administering justice in different parts of the country ; 
and councils with superior authority were in 1770 established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna. The Supervisors 
Supervisors— . furnished with detailed instruc- 

tions for obtaining an account of tbe provinces; the state, 
produce, and capacity of the lands; the amount of the revenues, 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes, and of all demands whatsoever whicli 
are made on the cultivators; the manner of collecting them, and tbe 
gradual rise of every new impost ; the regulation of commerce, and 
the administration of justice. The information elicited by these 

* 1 he Orissa of the last century included only tbe district of Midnapore and a part of Hooghly, 
or inoi’o acenrateiy the tract of country lying' between the rivers Suburnorekha and Roopaarain. 
Orissa Proper was conquered and annexed from the Mahraitas by Lord Wellesl^ in ISOS. 
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inquiries showed the internal government to be in a state of profound 
disorder^ and the people to be suffering great oppression. Neverthelss 
seven years elapsed from the acquisition of the Dewanny before the 
Government deemed itself competent to remedy these defects. It 
was not till 1772 that the Court of Directors resolved to stand forth 
** as Dewan^ and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon 
themselves the entire care and management of the revenues. ” 


By the adoption of a plan then proposed by Mr. Hastings and 

‘ . , „ , . four members of his council^ the insti-i 

Mr. EMting. BeguUt.on.-im. mternaX government were 

established as follows : — 

In the Revenue Department at the Presidency a Board of 
Revenue was appointed^ consisting of the President and Members of 
Council^ with an Accountant-General and assistants. The exchequer 

and treasury were removed from Moor- 

s«pmUor.de.i7rdbon«.tor.. Jedabad to Calcutta. In respect to 

the provinces it was resolved that the 
Supervisors should now be designated Collectors, with each of whom a 
native officer, chosen by the Board and styled Dewan, was joined in the 
superintendence of the revenues. 

Under the regulations framed for the Judicial Department, two 
courts were instituted for each provincial division or collectorship, 
JuDioiAi. name of Dewanny or 

OoUectors preside over Civil and Revenue Civil Court, for the COguizance of civil 

causes ; the other named Pouzdary or 
Criminal Court, for the trial of crimes and misdemeanours.” The 
Collector presided over the Civil Court attended by the provincial 
native Dewan and other officers. In the Criminal Court the kazee 
-MT n • • in t and mooftee of the district, and two 

moulvees, sat to expound the Maho- 
medan law, and to determine how far delinquents were guilty of its 
violation ; but it was the Collector’s duty to attend to the proceedings 
of this court so far as to see that all necessary witnesses were 
summoned and examined, and that the decision passed was fair and 
impartiaU The Collector had no farther concern in the criminal 
administration. Appeals from these courts were allowed to two 
superior courts established at the chief seat of government, — one under 
- , , - . the denomination of Dewanny Sudder 

Sudder court. Adawlut, or Chief Court of Civil Judi- 

oature; the other, the Nizamut Sudder Adawlut, or Chief Court of 
Criminal Justice. 

The chief Civil Court consisted of the President and Members 


Native Criminal Courts. 


of Council, asaisted by native officers. In tbe Chief Criminal Court 
a Chief Officer of justice presided, appointed by tbe Nazim, and 
assisted by the head kazee and mooftee and three eminent monlvees. 
Over this latter Coart, however, a control was vested in the Fresi« 
dent and Council, similar to what was exercised by the Collectors in 
tbe provinces. 

A short experience, however, showed that the Bn;perintendence over 
criminal jnstice, when exeteised by the President, involved too heavy 
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duties^ and in October 1775 the Court of Nizamut Adawlut was moved 
back to Moorshedabad and placed under the control of the well known 
Mahomed Reza Khan, who was appointed Naib Nazim. 

In the meantime (17 74) the European Collectors were also recalled 
^ ^ , from the provinces and native aumils 

Collector. wUbdrawu. appointed iu their stead. A new 

plan of police was introduced. Native officers styled fouzdars were 
appointed to the fourteen districts or local jurisdictions into which 
Rengal was divided. The superintendence of the collection of the 
revenue, removed from the Collectors, was vested in six Provincial 

Councils, which were established at 
lisKm. Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moorshed- 

abad, Dinagepore, and Patna. The 
administration of civil justice was on the same principle transferred 
to the aumils. 

Vital changes were, however, speedily effected in these arrange- 
ments. The constitution of the Dewanny Adawlut was transformed 
by the establishment in 1780 in each of the six great provincial divi- 
sions of a court of justice distinct from, 
dop*l«airi andindependentof,theKeyenueOouiicil. 

Over this court a Covenanted servant 
presided, whose jurisdiction extended over all civil and rent cases. 
These six divisions were in theij: civil aspect augmented shortly to 
eighteen, in consequence of the inconvenience experienced from the 
too extensive jurisdiction of the six before instituted. The Judges of 
these courts were wholly unconnected with the Revenue Department 
except in the four frontier districts of Chittra (or Hazareebaugh), Bhau- 
gulpore, Islamabad (or Chittagong), and Kungpore, where for local 
reasons the offices of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector, were vested in the 
same person, but with a provision that the judicial authority should 
be considered distinct from, and independent of, revenue functions. 

Simultaneously with the extension of the civil courts, the Pro- 
vincial Councils were abolished, and all 

' ‘k' "i! 

brought down gradually to the Presi- 
dency, there to be administered by five of the most able and experienced 
of the civil servants, under the designation of a^*Committeeof Bevenue.^^ 
One President of each Provincial Council was, however, to remain 
officiating as Collector under the Committee of Revenue until further 
orders, as likewise were the four Judge-Magistrate-Collectors,. 
who had been separately stationed in the frontier and least civilized 
districts. 

The establishment of fouzdars and tanuahdars, introduced in 

1774, was also abolished in 1781, tad 

‘lo ^“^5“ 

invested with the power, as Magistrates, 
of apprehending dacoits and persons charged with the commission ofuiy 
crime or acts of violence within their respective jurisdictiont.'' They, 
were not, however, to try or punish such persons, but ‘‘were to amid 
them immediately to the daroga of the nearest T'ouzdary Court, wiA a 
charge in writing setting forth the grounds on whioh.thqr had been.. 
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apprehended/^ They had merely powers to act as an executive police, 
leaving the trial and the infliction of punishment to the native Mahome- 
dan officials. Provision was at the same time made for cases where, by 
especial permission of the Governor-General and Council, certain 
zemindars might be invested with such part of the police jurisdiction 
as they formerly exercised under the ancient Mogul Government. In 
such cases the European Judge in his -capacity of Magistrate, the 
daroga of the Criminal Court, and the zemindar, were to exercise a 
concurrent authority for the prevention of crimes. 


Under instructions which Lord Cornwallis brought with him from 
Lobd CoEHWAiLifl. England in 178(i, the revenue and 

Union of tho offices of Collector, CivU judicial institutions of the country 
Judge, and Magistrate— 1786. Were again modified. The Committee 

of Revenue changed its designation to that of Board of Revenue. 
Its authority and functions were continued. The European Civil 
servants superintending the several districts into which the country 
was divided were each of them vested with the united powers of Col- 
lector, Civil Judge, and Magistrate. In proposing this union of different 
authorities in the same person, the Court of Directors were influenced 
by the consideration of its having a tendency to simplicity, energy, 
justice, and economy they placed on record that they were actuated 
by the necessity of accommodating ** their views and interests to the 
subsisting manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
theories drawn from other countries, or applicable to a different state 


of things." 

It was only in the administration of justice in the cities of Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, and Patna, that district courts were established, super- 
intended by a Judge and Magistrate. 

The administration of criminal justice remained, however, 

vested in the Naib Nazim, or Deputy 

FunctiouB of r Criminal SeesionB Court to whose rourta wInVh 

Btiii discharged by Native officors. iNawao, lo wnose co«rcs, wjiicn 

were superintended by the Mahomedan 

law officers, almost all criminals apprehended by the Magistrate were 

referred for trial. The Collector, in his capacity of Magistrate, could 


only decide upon the most petty charges. But towards the cud of 
1790 a very important change took place in this arrangement. It was 

declared that, with a view to ensure 
BjCnminal administration asBumed. by the ^ prompt aud impartial administration 

of the criminal law, aud in order that 


all ranks of people might enjoy security of person and property, the 
Governor-General in Council had resolved to accept the superintendence 
of the administration of criminal justice throughout the provinces.^^ 
In conformity with this resolution the Nizamut Adawlut, or Chief 
Criminal Court of justice, was again removed from Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta, to consist of the Governor-General and members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head native law officers. Four 
Courts of Circuit, superintended respectively by covenanted 
servants of the Companv, each with their Mahomedan law officers, 
were in 1793 established for the trial of cases not punishable by the 
Magistrates. 
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Lord Cornwallis, moreover, differing from the Court of Directors, 
and deeming it incompatible with the principles of his system that 
o *• » revenue officers should decide on suits 

Separation of District Offices; Cml . r i.* i • * x* • xi. • 

Judge and Magistrate remain united ; tlie CAUSO Ol WUlCll, Ongm&tlDg IH tiieir 
Collector separated— 1793. department^ might render them 

not wholly disinterested in the decision, annulled (1793) the judicial 
power of all ofQcers of the revenue, and transferred the cognizance of 
all matters wherein the Government might be concerned to the courta 
of Dewanny Adawlut. A new Court of Civil Judicature was established 
in every district. The new Judge was a European Covenanted servant, 
of higher official rank than the Collector,'^ uniting in his person the 
powers of Magistrate as well as of Civil Judge, and controlling the 
police within the limits of his division. This arrangement long con* 
tinned, one officer in each district being Judge and Magistrate, and 
another Collector, 

To the Courts of Justice a Register and one or more Assistants 
were appointed from the junior branch of the European Covenanted 
Service. The Assistants were Assistants to the Judge and Magistrate 
in both capacities. As Assistants to the Magistrate they could be 
empowered by him to decide on cases to the same extent that the 
Magistrate himself was authorized under the Regulations of 1793. 
The Register was empowered to try civil causes not exceeding 
200 rupees. 

At the same time a Regulation was enacted authorizing the 
appointment of native Commissioners to hear and decide, in the first 
..V M T j AT instance, on suits of personal property 

N.t,.eC.».Uud6*.i Moon,.ffii-I703. exceeding the value of 60 ru^es. 

These were of three descriptions, viz. Ameem, or referees; Salisan, 
or arbitrators ; and Moomiffs, or native justices. The referees and arbi- 
trators were usually kazees appointed by virtue of their offices ; the 
Moonsiffs were more carefully selected. They were not paid by fixed 
salary, but by commission on the amount of causes investigated by 
them. Appeals from their decision lay to the Civil Judge. 

In order to ensure the bearing of appeals from the Judge, which 

had previously lain direct to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta, Lord 
Cornwallis established, by Begulation V 
of 1793, four Provincial Courts of Appeal. One was instituted in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, one at the City of Patna, another at Dacca, and 
the fourth at Moorshedabad, each Court being superintended by three 
Covenanted Civilian Judges. To these Courts a Register and one or 
more Covenanted Assistants were attached. An appeal lay from them 
to "the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or Governor-General and Council in 
Calcutta, when the suit exceeded Rs, 5,000 in extent. 

These Civil Courts were identical with the Courts of Oircuilb that 
were simultaneously appointed, and of which notice has been taken 
above. The same officerv^uropean and Native, were attached to the 
Courts alike in their civil and criminal jurisdictions. 


Four ProTincial Courts of Circuit and 
Appefd. 


^ The existing Collectors were in point of fact appointed Judges, while their head Assistants 
were appointed to the different CoUectorates, for which, said the Oovernmeat Slutiita ^ they will b« 
found sufficioutly qualified." 
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The territorial jurisdictions of these Courts were as follows 

(1) Calcutta Division— 

24-Pergunnahs, Burdwan, Jungle Mehals, Midnapore, 
Cuttack, Jessore, Nuddea, Hooghly ; Foreign Settle- 
ments of Chinsurah^ Chandernagore, and Serampore. 

(2) Dacca Province — 

Dacca, Mymensingh, Sylhet, Tippcrah, Chittagong, 
Backergunge, Dacca Jellalpore.* 

(3) Moorshedabau Division — 

Moorshedabad, Bhaugulpore, Purneah, Dinagepore, 
Rungpore, Rajshahye, Beerbhoom. 

(4) Patna Division— 

Patna, Ramghur, Bchar, Tirhoot, Sarun, Shahabad. 

The Governor-General and Council, who were at this period discharg- 
ing the duties of both the Sudder Dewanny and the Sudder Nizamut 

Adawlut, soon found that more of their 
SuddMCourlr time was occupied in these functions 

than could conveniently be spared. 
Lord Wellesley, moreover, placed it on record that he deemed ^‘it 
^ essential to the impartial, prompt, 

egu atiou , . efficient administration of justice, 

and to the permanent security of the purses and properties of the 
native inhabitants of these provinces, that the Governor-General in 
Council, exercising the supreme legislative and executive authority of 
the State, should administer judicial functions of (Government by the 
means of Courts of Justice distinct from the legislative and executive 
authority," It was accordingly determined that the Government should 
relinquish the chief civil and criminal jurisdiction and place it in the 
hands of a Court of Justice, over which were to preside three Judges; 
the chief Judge being a member of the Supreme Council, and the other 
two selected members of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

The Sudder Court remained as the Court of final appeal in this 
Presidency without any radical modifications until it was united 
with the Supreme Court in 1862, and both together were amalgamated 
into the present High Court. The Sudder Court was latterly composed 
of five or six Covenanted Civilians, more or leas, as might be necessary. 


The Supreme Court, which was an entirely separate institution, was 
^ governed by English law and adminis* 

Tb. Sapr«». Cou.t-1774. Barristem-at- 


Law, appointed by the Crown, of whom the chief was styled Chief 
Justice. The Supreme Court was established by the Letters Patent 
which the King was empowered in the Regulating Act to grant, and 
dated 26th March 1774. It had full local jurisdiction in Calcutta and 


*The distriots of Daoca Jellalpore and of the City of Dacca were abolished by Regulatioa V 
of 1883 and formed into the eingle district of Dacca. Jellalpore is the name of a pergunnah 
In the Furreedpore district. The origr^inal Daooa Jellalpore included that sillah, and the head- 

S oartera of the district were in 1812 located at Forreedpore. In 1883 the independent Joint- 
lagistracy and Deputy Colleotorate of Fun^pore was estsbliflhed, and was ^lar^ a fidl 
Magistracy and OoUectorate on the xeorgaaiaation of 1669. 
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also a personal jurisdiction over all persons in the employment of the 
Company, including zemindars, revenue farmers and contractors in the 
Mofussil. This extensive power led to confusion and injustice, and a 
new Act was passed in 1781, defining and limiting the powers of the 
Crown Court. In general terms it may be said that till its abolition the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was confined to the limits of the city 
of Calcutta between the Hooghly and the Mahratta Ditch, and to the 
determination of all serious criminal cases in which European British 
subjects were accused^ and committed for trial. It was strictly inter- 
dicted by law from interfering in matters of revenue. 


On the 14th May 1862 the High Court of Judicature in Bengal 

^as established by Letters Patent. 
The H:gh Court cauu.ehoa-1803. Supreme Courts were 

abolished at the same time by Act 24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 104. The 
combined powers and authorities of the abolished Courts, and their 
jurisdiction, both over the provinces and the Presidency town, were 
vested in the High Court. On the 1st January 1866 fresh Letters 
Patent were issued, and further provision was made respecting the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 


In 1795 laws wore published for the newdy acquired province 

of Benares. In 1805 the laws and 
Chancres in the constitution of the regulations that had becu established 

sioners in the Upper Provincos-1807. IB the ceded aud Conquered provinces 

on the upper Gauges'^ were codified. 
In 1807 (Regulation X) a Commission was constituted, consisting 
of two members, for the superintendence of the settlement of these 
provinces, and for the general control of the Collectors in the 
discharge of their several public duties. These Commissioners were 
vested in those provinces with all the authority that had hitherto been 
exercised by the Board of Revenue of Calcutta. By Regulation I of 
1809 this Board of Commissioners in the Upper Provinces was 
declared permanent. At the same time all the powers that up to this 
period had been exercised by. tbe Calcutta Sudder Board of Revenue in 
the province of Benares were transferred to the Board of Commis- 
sioners., 


Board of CommisBionera in Behar and 
BenareB— 1817. 


In 1816 (Regulation 1) a separate Commissioner was appointed 

for the superintendence of the reve- 
nues of the province of Benares and 
that part of the province of Behar 
which was cothprised in the zillahs of Behar, Shahabad, Sarun, and 
Tirhoot, and was vested with all the authority that had previously 
been exercised in these provinces by the Board of Revenue aud Board 


* The province of Benares was added to the Oom{)any*B dominions in 1795. Bt a 
bearing date the 2Uth November 1801, the Nawab Yuior of Oudh cedod the valuable d^rtHets 
of that province, which were officially known as the ceded districts in Oudh. ‘The conquered 
provinces of the Regulations were conquered from tbe Mahratta Chieftains, Seindia, the Berv 
llajah, and others. These provinces comprehend the principal part of the Dooab, or tract or 
countiy between the rivers Ganges and Jumna; the oountiy situated on tho right honks of thh 
latter river, from Delhi to near its oonfluenoo with tho Ganges ; and the mboem" provinoe cl 
Orissa. v ' 
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of Commissioners respectively. By Regulation I of 1817 the autbority 
of the Behar-Benares Commissioner was extended to the districts of 
Bamghur, Bhaugulpore, and Purneah. In the same year it was found 
advisable to appoint two Commissioners in place of the single officer. 

The Board of Commissioners in Behar and Benares’^ was accordingly 
establishedi and as a special case the general revenues of Dinagepore 
and Rungpore were also entrusted to this Board. By Regulation I 
of 1819 the management of the revenues of Dinagepore and Rungpore 
were replaced under the Calcutta Board of Revenue. The powers of a 
single member of the Calcutta Board of Revenue to exercise any 
and all the powers of Board collectively, and the full powers of a 
commission of the Board into the interior, were also established 
under Regulation XIII of 1811. The powers thus granted were 
recently (in 1871) acted upon by Government, and each member of 
the Board is now empowered to exercise the full powers of the Board 
of Revenue. 

By Regulation III of 1822 considerable changes were effected in 

these arrangements : (1) the duties, 
^ foM’ers, and authority of the Board of 

Commissioners in Behar and Benares 
within the districts of Bhaugulpore and Purneah were vested again iu 
the Calcutta Board of Revenue, which continued to exercise its powers 
iu the districts subordinate to its authority, and was to bo denominated 
the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces ; (2) the duties, powers^ 
and authority exercised by the Board of Commissioners in the ceded and 
conquered provinces within the southern and northern divisions 
of Bundlecund, and the districts of Allahabad and Cawnpore, were 
vested in the Board of Commissioners in Behar and . Benares, which 
continued in like manner to exercise its power in the distnets hitherto 
subordinate to its authority with the exceptions just named, and 

was to be denominated the Board of 
Revenue for the Central Provinces; 
and (3) the several districts of the 
ceded and conquered provinces, with the exception of the districts 
above specified, were to continue subordinate to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, which was to be denominated the Board of Revenue for the 

Western Provinces. In 1829, as will 
presently be explained, the powers of 
the several local Boards of Revenue 
were made over to the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit under 
the control of a Chief or Sudder Board of Revenue at Calcutta. 


A Superintendent of Police was first appointed under Regulation 
„ . , - ^ X, 1808, for the divisions of Calcutta, 

B«penut«iaaut<rfPoi«*. Morshedabad, and under 

Begttlation YHI, 1810, similar arrangements vrere adopted for Patua, 
Benares, and Bareilly. These officers were abolished by Regulation 
1 of 1829, and their duties were transferred to the Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit. Under Act XXIV of 1887 the Government 
iriMS' again em|K)vered to appoint a Superintendent of Police, ud 
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ill such case the Commissioner was to cease to exercise any powers in 
regard to the Magistracy and Police. In Bengal a single Superin- 
tcndent of Police was accordingly appointed* After a short experience^ 
however^ it was found advisable to exempt from his jurisdiction the 
extra Regulation Provinces of Assam and of the south-western frontier 
and the province of Orissa, and to replace them under the Divisional 
Commissioners. The division of Chittagong was similarly removed in 
1850. On the 23rd March 1854 the Court of Directors sanctioned 
the abolition of the appointment and the transfer of his duties to the 
respective Revenue Commissioners. 

It has been stated that under the Code of 1793 the Civil Judges 
were constituted Magistrates of their respective jurisdictions^ and 
that the offices of Judge and Magistrate long remained united. The 
separation was not actually effected for nearly forty years, but in 
1810 a permissive Regulation was passed (Regulation XVI of 1810), 
by which Government was empowered to make a distinct appointment 
of a Magistrate. 

The system introduced by Cornwallis and Barlow lasted during 

Lor» Wilxum Hk»t,»cr. successive administrations, with onlv 
ProTinciai Courts .boii«hcd. 1829.- the ncccssary modifications engrafted 
Commissioners of Kevonuo and Circuit : in it by time and circumstances ; but 
their poworB-judiciui, rovonuo, and poUce. William Bcntinck extensive 

changes were again effected. By Kegnlation I of 1829 the executive 
officers of both police and revenue were placed under the superin- 
tendence of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, each of whom 
was vested with the charge of four or five districts. Lord W. Bentinck 
abolished the Provincial Courts, stigmatizing them " as resting-places 
for those members of the service who were deemed unfit for higher 
responsibilities." The Commissioners were appointed to go on circuit 
as Sessions Judges. The appointment of Superintendent of Police 
was abolished and vested in the Commissioner with the fullest police 
control. The Revenue Boards in the provinces were also abolished and 
their powers vested in the Commissioners under the control of the Sudder 
Board at Calcutta. The Commissioners were absolutely to super- 
intend both the finance and the criminal justice of their different 
divisions. 

These arrangements were not, however, found completely success- 
ful, and after a very few years the 
- 1881 -i^f SMri.n.pow«. Govemor-General exercised his right of 

transferring the judicial powers of Uie 
Commissioners to the Civil Judges. It was declared (Regulation VII 
of 1831) competent to Government to invest the Civil Judges with Axil 
powers to conduct the duties of the Sessions, and by Act III of 1885 
the Government was authorized to transfer any part or the whole of 
the duties connected with criminal justice from any Commissioners of 
Oironit to any Sessions Judge, and to define the powers whidi riiall be 
exercised by each respeotivefy." Commissioners, however, still con- 
tinued to hold judicial powers, and were occasionally so employed. Bat 
Regulation YII of 1831 and Act III of 18S5 were both repealed by 
Act VIll of 1868, and under the present law CommisinQiiers hard no 
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such powers, as all Sessions Judges and officers invested with powers 
nf Sessions Judges are appointed under the rules of the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The Judges under Lord William Bentinck^s arrangement held 
CWI di«.w of f, jail/lelivery every moiitb. But 

powers. Union of Magistrate and Col- the Juciges were also the Magistrates, 
ieotor^issi. as such it became evident that they 

were unable to cope with their additional duties. It was considered 
(18;31) necessary to divest them of their magisterial responsibilities, and 
these were accordingly transferred to the Collector. This was the 
creation of the present unit of the administration, the Magistrate and 
Collector, or executive head of each district. 

Under Regulation VIII of 1833 the appointment of additional 
Judges was sanctioned, who were to perform any part of the duties of 
the District Judges to which they might be appointed. 

In 1831 Lord William Bcntinck established also a higher grade 
of native Judgeships. Previously to this period there had been in 
fact but two classes of native Judges, with very limited powers and 
„ small salaries. The higher class was 


Native Civil J udges. 


known as Sudder Ameeiis,^ 


lower as Moonsiffs.^' The Moonsiffa, originally denominated Com- 
missioners, had been appointed by Lord Cornwallis to relieve the pres- 
sure on the Ruropeati Judges. In 1803 the office of Sudder A rneeii 
was instituted, with a jurisdiction extending to suits of lls. 100. In 
1821, after some intermediate enlargement of the powers of both 
classes, the Moonsiffs had been empowered to try eases extending to 
Rs. 150, whilst the Sudder Amecn took cognizance of cases tc t)ie 
amount of Rs. 500. In 1827 the authority of the latter had been 
doubled. Lord Bentinck now established a superior class of judicial 
officers, known as Principal Sudder Ameeus, with enlarged powers and 
higher salaries. They were subsequently authorized to try cases involv- 
ing property to any amount, and an appeal lay from them to the 
European Judges. The Small Cause Courts in Bengal were established 
by Sir John Peter Grant under Act XLII of 1860. In 1867 the 
Judges of the Small (-ause Courts and the Principal Sudder Ameens 
and Moonsiffs were amalgamated into one service. Small Cause Court 
Judges and Principal Sudder Ameens Lave since been called indifferently 
Subordinate Judges, and are eligible alike for Small Cause Court work 
or for the work of the ordinary Civil Court. 


The office of Uncoveiianted Deputy Collector was established under 
Regulation IX of 1833. The appointment was in the first instance 
open only to natives of India of any class or religious persuasion,^' 
but was extended 1^ Act X of 1843 to ail persons of whatever religion, 
place of birth, descent, or colour. 


Up to 1834 the whole of Bengal Presidency, including Benares 
and tte ceded and conquered provinces of Upper India, were directly 
administered by the Oovernor^Generat of Bengal in Council. In 
1884 the Governor-General in Council became Oovernor**Ueneral of 
India, and Bengal was tben governed by the Governor-General in the 
capacity of Governor Bengal without a Council. At the same time 
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power was j*;iveu to create a separate Governor of Agra^ which was 
shortly modified, a Lieutenant-Governor • being substituted for a 
Governor in 183(5. From this time the civil history of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, becomes entirely separate from that of the Upper Provinces. 

The macliiriery of the revenue administration and civil justice 

having been strengthened, the expedi- 

cutiveSorvice~-i84J. ^ cxtcnsive employ- 

ment of uncovenanted agency in the 
criminal branch of the Judicial Department forced itself into notice. 
Blit it was not till 1813 that an Act was framed by the Legislative 
Gouucil empowering the Government to appoint in any district one 
or more uncovenanted Deputy Magistrates, with or without police 
powers as might be determined. 

The union of the offices of Magistrate and Collector, as established 

under Lord William Ben ti nek, was 
liowcver Only of temporary duration. 
It so happened that at that time the 
business of a Collector became engrossing and onerous, while tlie duties 
of the Magistracy w(Te comparatively disregarded. The additional work 
imposeii by the oj)crations for the resumption of revenue free tenures 
was treated as if it had been permanent. In 1837 Lord Auckland and 
ilic Court of Direcitors sanctioned the separation of the offices of 
JIagistrate and Collector. 

The progr(?ss of separation of the office of Magistrate and Collec- 
tor went on gradually until 1845. In that year the magisterial and 
fiscal offices were disunited everywhere except in three districts of 
Orissa and in the independent Joint-Magistracies of Pubna, Muldah, 
Bogra, Bullooah (or Noakhally), Furreedpore, Bancoorali, Baraset, and 
Chumparurf. 1'he salaries of the separated Collectors were uniformly 
fixed at lls. 23,000 a year, except in Bhaugulfiore, Monghyr, and 
Bcerbhooin, where they were Ks, 18,000 ; but the salaries of Magis- 
trates, w’liiidi it was intended at the time of separation should he in two 
grades of Bs, J S,()0i) and 12,000, were reduced in 1842, by order of the 
Court of Directors, to lls. 10,800 per annum. 

At this point may be noticed the creation of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal. In 1854 the Government of Bengal was 
entrusted to a Lieutenant-Governor, and the personal connection 
with the Government of India, resulting from , the union of the 
offices of Governor-General of India and Governor of Bengal, which 
had hitherto subsisted, ceased. Henceforth the Government of India 
and Bengal became entirely distinct. 

In 1859^the offices of Magistrate and Collector were again united. 

This reunion had been the subject of 
^ji«auionofMagiBt»te.aadCoUcotor.- anxious deliberation in India for six 

years before it was finally resolved 
upon. The measnre was strongly advocated by Sir Frederick Halliday. 
tite Licutenant'Uovernor of i^cngal, by Lord Dalhousie, and by Lora 
Canning, and was as strongly opposed by Mr. Grant. It was 
sanctioned l>y Lord Stanley, who was then Secretaiy of State for 
India, in bis despatch No. 1 5, dated 14th April 1859. Ho directed ( I ) 
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*'that the olERccs of Magistrate and Collector, where now disunited in 
Bengal, should be combined iu the same person, and that such of the 
covenant ed officers as are row Magistrates, and arc not absorbed in the 
higher office, should be employed as Joint- Magistrates and Deputy 
Colh^ctors, but without any increase of salary; and (2) that the Joint- 
Magistrate iu each district should ordinarily have the superinten- 
dence of the police under the general control of the Magistrate.^^ 
These orders were rapidly carried out in all the districts of Bengal 
where the appointments were separate. 

At the same time seven of the eight independent Joint Magistra- 
cies already alluded to were established 
Joint- Magistracies Magistracies and Oollectoratcs. 

At first these were offshoots from large 
districts, and were created as quasi sub>divisions in the eurly part of this 
century to stem the tide of crime and dacoity in localities so remote 
from the head-qu«*irtcr8 station. The Joint-Magistrates of those sub- 
divisions, from exercising a joint-jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the 
district, gradually came to exercise independent criminal powers, hut in 
revenue matters they never were invested with more than the powers 
of a Deputy Collector, and the laud revenue always continued to be 
paid at the head-quarters treasury. Of these eiglit Joint Magistracies 
and Deputy Oollectoratcs, four were upon lis. 18,000 per annum, and 
four upou Hs. 12.000. At tlie time of the reunion of Magistrates and 
Collectors, Baraset was abolished and reduced to an ordinary sub- 
division. 


The present Joint- Magistrates were created by Lord William 
„„ , . , , . , „ . * , Bentinck in order to afford more effi- 

* ^ cient aid to the Magistrate-Collectors 

than could be given to them by mere Assistants vested only with the 
powers of an Assistant under the Hegulations. Lord W, Bentinck 
established two classes of Covenanted officers subordinate to the District 
Officer — one, a Joint- Magistrate and Deputy Collector on a solury of 
Rs. 1,000 a month ; the other a Head Assistant, on lls. 700. The 
latter was abolished by Government order dated August IGth, 1880, 
and a second grade of Joint-Magistracy was constituted in its stead 
on the same salary, but with the full powers of a Joint-Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. The first were appointed Magistrates when 
the se])aration of the offices had been resolved upon, and now cor- 
respond to our first grade Joint-Magistrates. The salary of the 
appointment, as has been intimated, was reduced to Ks. 9U0 a month 
in 1842. 


In 1861, shortly after the reunion of Collectorates and Magistra- 
mu o police Mas established as a 

T Bdng Police A ,1861. separate department under the Magis- 

trate ; and District Superintendents and '‘A ssistaut Superintendents of 
Police were appointed to discipline the force. An Inspector-General 
and Deputy Inspectors- General were placed at the head of the police 
to supervise and iuspeci the department. 
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At tins time the 36 regulation die- 
(Si™ tricts in these provinces were in charge 

of Magistrates and Collectors receiv- 
ing the following salaries — 

Rs. 28,000 per annum,* 

„ 23,000 
„ 18,000 „ 

„ ] 2,000 

These salaries were local, the salaries of particular classes 
being attached to particular districts. To remove the administra- 
tive inconveniences which resulted from this arrangement, Sir John 
Peter Grant proposed in that year the following changes : firstly, that 
the salaries of Magistrates and (Collectors be made personal^ instead 
of local, by throwing these officers into grades ; and, secondly, that 
there be only two instead of four such grades or classes of Collector 
and Magistrate and rates of salary. He provided for 20 Magistrate- 
('ollectors in the first grade on Us. 2*1,000 per annum j one Magistrate 
and one C'ollector at the 24-Pergunnahs, who, each of them drew 
the full salary of Rs. 23,000; and 15 Magistrate-Collectors in the 2nd 
grade on Rs. 18,000 — altogether 37 officers. The separate appointments 
of Magistrate and Collector in the 24!-Pergunnahs were amalgamated 
in April 1865 into a single first grade Magistrate-Collector. The num- 
ber was thus reduced to 36, At the same tiine two officers were taken 
from the second grade and added to the first grade, and until the past 
year there were therefore 23 Magistrate-Oollectors sanctioned in tlie 
first grades and 13 in the second grade. The modifications that have 
recently been effected will be noticed in the chapter of the report for 
the present year on the Changes of Administration. 

All the above has reference to what are called the regulation 
provinces. 


In 3 districts 

a 93 


The Non-Regulation Provinces under the Lieutenant-Governor 
„ „ „ of Bengal consist of (1) new conquests 

N05-KeOULATI0N PrOVUVCKS. • . L* 1. ll. T1 I J.* 

or cessions to which the Regulations 
were never extended; (2) tracts of country formerly subject to 
the general Regulations, but which were removed from their operation 
by special enactments ; and (3) semi-independent or tributary estates 
administered iu the Political Department. 

Regulation X of 1822 established the principle that there were 

races of people within these territories 
x^f entirely distinct from the ordinary 

population, and to whose circumstances 
the system of Government established by the general Regulations was 
inapplicable. Such were the mountaineers of Bhaugulpore, the 
Paharia community, for the reclaiming of whom special arrangements 
were carried out by Augustus Cleveland before the introduction of 
the regular system. The uncertain and semi-barbarous territory on 

* Tkeao tbr^o oiliccrg wove (he BUfl;iBtrats*Coll«etor8 of Pooree, Balsioro, sod Cotladr, whs 
were Suit Agente oo well. 
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the north-eastern frontier of Rungpore was deregulatioiiized under 
Regulation X, 182*2. The existing rules for the administration of civil 
and criminal justice were suspended, and a Commmissioner was 
appointed with full power to conclude arrangements with the Chiefs, 
and to conduct the entire administration of the tract under the 
Governor- General in Council. This law is the germ of the present 
non-regulation administration. 

Assam and its dependencies were annexed during the first Burmese 

war in 1824, atul were formally ceded 
by the Burmese by the Trinity of 24th 
February 1826, but it was only by degrees that a regular adminis- 
tration was established there. Upper Assam not having been regularly 
occupied till a comparatively late date. The Commissioner of the 
north-east frontier became Commissioner of Assam. 

The system of administration introduced immediately after the 
annexation of the province was very simple. For tlie administration 
of civil justice native courts were established, each havirjg a president 
and three assessors, vested with the powers then exendsed by the 
Sudder Araeens and Moonsifis of the Kcgulatinn ProvinCi‘s. Appeals 
from the Senior Punchayct C^ourt, as well as all original suits beyond 
their powers^ were cognizable by the Commissioner, and his decision 
was final. 

In the administration of criminal justice, the Assistants were 
authorized to perform the functions of Magistrates, and to commit 
offenders to trial before punchayets* to be presided over by them- 
selves. The puuchayet gave a decision as to the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and in all cases not involving a severer punishment 
than Magistrates were competent to award, the Assistants passed 
sentence. In more heinous cases the proceedings of the punchayct, 
with the opinion of the Assistant thereon, were forwarded to tiie 
Commissioner for final decision, and he was empowered to pass 
sentence of death for the crimes of murder and robbery attended with 
murder. In 1835 Act II of that year was passed, by which Assam 
was placed under the SudSer Court in regard to the administration 
of civil and criminal justice, and under the Board of Revenue in 
matters relating to the fiscal administration of the province. 

In January 1837 a code of rules for the administration of Assam 
was promulgated by the Sudder Court with the sanction of Govern- 
ment. These rules, which were subsequently revised in 1847, formed 
the law of procedure iu Assam and North-East lluugpore. or the 
district of Gowalparah, till they were superseded by the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes. The Courts in Assam and Goalpara have 
always been guided by the spirit of the general regulations. 

The Civil Procedure Code (Act VIII of 1859) was extended to 
Assam on the 26th April 1860, and the Criminal Procedure Code (Act 
XXV of 1861) was brought into operation from the 1st January 1862. 
Act V of 1861 (the Bengal Police Act) was introduced in 1862. 

* Tbifl M the origin of the jtirj ^atem of rriel in As^ani, which existed in that province long 
Iiefora the Crioiinal Procedure Code authorized the introduction of the ^etem in the R^nlatioa 
Proviticee. 
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In 1839 an officer was added as De|>uty Commissioner (since 
18G1 called Judicial (Commissioner), who relieved the Agent of his 
duties as Civil and Sessions Judge. In 1843 there were only six 
Principal Assistants and three Junior Assistants in the province. 

The subordinate officers in all the Non-Regulation Provinces were 
styled Principal Assistants, Senior Assistants, and Junior Assistants. 
In 1861 these officers were graded into Deputy Commissioners of the 
• 1st, 2nd, and 3rd clas^ and Assistant Commissioners. The Sub- 
Assistants, Additional Assistants, Extra Assistants as they were 
called in one province or another, were all styled Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The grades of Extra Assistant Commissioner as now constituted 
were sanctioned in 1868. The Assistant Commissioners who, from a 
very early date, were appointed to assist district officers in the 
non- regulation provinces, were placed on their present footing in 1867. 


A Commissioner for carrying on the administration of the Cooch 
Coocn BEHiiR Behar estate was repeatedly appointed 

in the last peutury and the early part of 
the present century ; finally in 1863 a Commissioner was af)pointed daring 
the minority of the Rajah. In 1866 Cooch Behar was established into a 
Non-Regulation Commissioncrslup; and Darjeeling, from the Bhaugul- 
porc division, and Goalpara and the Garo Hills, which had been under 
Assam, were placed within the new jurisdiction. At the same time 
the northern portion of Rungpore was transferred to this division, and 
eventually was united with the submontane country ceded by the 
Bhuteas, forming the district of Julpigoree. In 1868 the judicial 
administration of the (}oal})ava district was placed under the Judicial 
Commissioner of Assam, the administration in other matters remain- 
ing with the Divisional Commissioner. 


A part of the hill portion of the district of Darjeeling was ceded by 

nAR.n«u»o. Sikkim in 1838 Tha 

Morung low-land under the hills, and 
another portion of the hills, were taken from him in 1850 in consequence 
of his having seized and detained in confinement the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling while travelling peaceably through his country. The por- 
tion of the hills known as British Bhutan was ceded by the Bhuteahs 
after the Bhuteah war in 1865, and annexed to Daijeeling. 

The district was placed under the charge of an officer called 
Superintendent (the designation has since been changed to that of 
Deputy Commissioner). 

The Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes were extended to Darjee- 
ling in 1863. The police administration of the district was conducted 
under Regulation XX of 1817 until the 25th May 1864, when Act V 
of 1861 was introduced. 

In 1 824 tlie Burmese had invaded Cachar. The Rajah sought the 
Cachae. assistance of the British, who expelled 

the Burmese and replaced him on the 
throne in 1826, In 1880 the Rnjah died without issue, and, under the 
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terms of Treaty which had been drawn up in 1 826, Cachar lapsed to the 
British Government. In August 1862 the district was placed under the 
Airent to the Governor-General in Assam. It was transferred to the 
Dacca division in 1833. Act VI of 1835 placed the district of Cachar 
under tlie Sudder Court and the Board of Revenue. From this time the 
courts in Cachar were guided by the spirit of the general Regulations 
and Acts. 

Under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 25ih April 
1859, the Superintendent was authorized to exorcise the powers of a 
Political Agent to enable him to control the wild tribes on his frontier, 
and to decide without refereneo to Regulation law all disputes and other 
matters that may be submitted to him in connection with these 
people. 


Some European British subjects occupied Nnnklow in the Khasi 
„ Hill as carlv as 1826 under a treaty 

Khasi AND Jtntgau Hills. .. xi. i i • i 

With the Rajah, and in 183.) a political 

agency was established there. In the same year tlic Jynteah territory 

was confiscated, and the Rajah of Jynteah was assigned a pension of 

Rs. 500 a month, which his successors still enjoy. The Rajah^s authority 

in the Hills had, however, been little more than nominal, and for the next 

quarter of a century the people remained practically almost independent. 

In 1854 the administration of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills was 

subordinated to the Commissioner of Assam. In 1862 it was deter- 


mined to impose a small tax as a token of our authority over the 
feintengs or Jynteah people, whereon they broke out into a rebellion, 
which was only suppressed after a long and bloody war. A Deputy 
Commissioner was appointed for these tracts after the disturbances of 
1862, and they have now become most peaceable subjects. In the 
petty dependent States the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
in cases when all the parties belong to the same State, is onlinarily 
still in the hands of their respective headmen, except in cases of 
homicide and murder. These latter cases, as well as all cases, civil 
and criminal, of every description in which British subjects are 
concerned, or in which all the parties are not inhabitants of the s.ime 
state, arc adjudicated by the Deputy Commissioner in his political 
capacity, and his decisions are subject to revision by, and generally 
appealable to, the Commissioner of Assam. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner has also a discretion to hold an inquest in any case of accidental 
death occurring within any of the political states. In the portions of 
the Hills which are absolutely British territory, the administration is 
oonduoted under rules laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor, the ordi- 
nary laws not being in force. 


The Gaxo Hills, so far as they were known to, or dealt with by us, 
' were attached to the district of Goal- 

GaboHius. I860, when they 

were put under a separate oflScer. The measure has since been legalized 
by Act XXII of 1869, by which the executive Government has been 
vested with power to frame rules for the administration of the tract in 
que»tioDj as well as of certain oilier tracts of country to which the Act 
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may be exteuded hj Government^ such as the Khasia^ Jjmteah, and 
Naga Hills. 

The Naga Hills were also at the same time placed under a 

separate officer, who was charged with 
aqa ills. political superintendence of the 

Angamee Naga country. 

The Hill Tracts of Chittagong were removed from the operation of 
„ ^ the general regulations by Act XXII 

of 18b0. The excepted tract was 
placed under an officer called Superintendent (now Deputy Commis- 
sioner), and a few short rules prescribed for his guidance in the adminis- 
tration of civil and criminal justice and the collection of revenue, which 
are still acted upon. The Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes have 
not been extended to this tract. 


The South-Western Frontier Agency was called into existence as a 

Non-liegulation Province, after the 
( HOTA Naqpobe. suppre ssion of the Kolc insurrection 

in 1831-32, by Regulation XIIT of 1833. ]ly this Begulation portions of 
the Uamgurh district, all the jungle mchals except Scnpaliari, Sherghur, 
and Dishenpore, and Dhulbhoorn from the Midnapore district, were 
removed from the operation of the general regulations ; and the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of revenue, the 
superintendence of tlie police, the land reveiiue, customs, excise, stamps, 
and every branch of Government of the excepted tracts, were placed 
under an officer called the Agent to the Governor-General. The 
Governor-General in Council was declared competent to prescribe any 
rules be deemed advisable for the guidance of the Ageut and the officers 
subordinate to him. 

Subsequently the Tributary Melials noted on the margin* and 

Singbhoom were placed 
* Suiribulporc Soncpoie, SnrimRhu Sukfcor Ganirpore, under the Agent. Of these 
Hainra, Bonai, Keliracolt*, Eaif^bur, Piitiia, Boraaatnber, m *1 t i- i xi. 

Biiiclra, Nowaffiirh, Klitirriar Phouljlmr, Sirgoojuli, J nuutary JxleJialS tllOSe 

0 (.de 3 'p«.re, Jiishpor(*,Knioa, Chang which are noted t are still 

t oirgoojab, Korea, Oodeyporo, Chimg Bhukar, Jush- xV.' 0^. au 

pore, Qttuffpoie, Bonai. attached to the South- 

Western Frontier Agency 
of Chota Nag pore Division, and the rest have been transferred to the 
Central Provinces, By Act XX of 18)4* the designation of the officer, 
in charge was changed from Agent to Commissioner, and of his province 
from South-Western Frontier Agency to that of Chota Nagpore. The 
Deputy or Judicial Commissioner, as he is now, was appointed in 1843. 
The other subordinate appointments were at that time two Principal 
Assistants on Rs. 1,000, two First Class Assistants on Rs. 760, and 
one Second Class Assistant on Hs. 500. 

In 1833 a few short rules were issued by Government for the 
guidance of the Agent, which directed that, pending the isane of 
detailed instructions, the Agent and officers subordinate to him were 
to be guided by the ” rules heretofore in fqyce for the conduct of all 
local (luties.” 

Ihese criminal rules continued in force till they were auperseded by 
the Criminal Procedure Code (Act XXV of 1861), which, was extended 
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to the districts of the Ohota Nagpore division when passed. It was 
subsequently held in 1864 that the Code was extended to so much only 
of the Singbhoom district as is comprised in Dhulbhoom and the 
Kolhan, the remaining estates being administered in the Political 
Department. 

As regards the administration of civil justice, a set of rules was 
proposed by the Agent at the same time that criminal rules were laid 
tefore Government, but orders on them were suspended pending the 
promulgation of a Bill on the subject then under preparation. This 
Bill was never passed, and till Act VIII of 1859 was extended to the 
division there was no specific law or rule to guide the procedure of the 
civil courts in the province, but they followed the regulations, except in 
points where some order of the Agent interposed. 

From the first creation of the agency the ordinary laws for the 
sale of land for debt or arrears of rent were regarded as inapplicable to 
the province, and the rules proposed by Captain Wilkinson provided 
that no sale or alienation, or even mortgage of hereditary or moveable 
property, was to take place without the sanction of the Agent. This 
rule has always been acted on as regards sales, and forms one 
of the most peculiar features of the agency; and in extending 
the Civil Procedure Code to the districts of Hazareebaugh, 
Lohardugga, and Maunbhoom, a proviso to this effect was added 
to the notification. The Code was not extended to Singbhoom, 
but is considered in force in Dhulbhoom of that district. The 
remainder of Singbhoom, quoad civil rules, is administered in the 
Political Department, as are the Tributary Mehals ; the appeals from 
the Chiefs and Deputy Commissioner lying to the Commissioner, not 
to the Judicial Commissioner and High Court. 


The inquiry into the causes of the Sonthal insurrection in 1855 
8«.«.ai. ligl't the unsuitabi- 

uty of the regulation system to the 
tract of country now designated the Sonthal Pergunnahs, inhabited by 
the Sonthals and other rude tribes, who are far behind the Bengalees 
in civilization, these pergunuahs were exempted from the operation of 
the general regulations by Act XXXVIl of 1855, except in regard to 
civil suits above Bs. 1,000 in value, the collection of revenue in 
permanently>8ettled estates, the sale of lands for arrears of revenue, &c. 

The excepted tract was placed under the Commissioner of the 
Bhangnlpore division, assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and a 
number of Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners. 


In 1856 a few simple rules for civil and criminal administration 
were laid down for the guidance of the Sonthal officers. 

The rules in regard to criminal matters remained in operation till 
1862, when the Penal Code was introduced; and although the Criminal 
Procedure Code was not formally extended to these pergonnabs, the 
Sonthal officers were directed to act in accordance with its spirit. The 
Sonthal Pergunnaha ditfted more or less under the ordinary law and 
procedure of the regnlatioA districts ; the Bent Law, the Civil Procedure 
Code, the Stamp Act, and other Acts, were considered to be in force, and 
the Deputy Commissioner was practically transformed into a Judge. 
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Ill 1871^ however, serious difficulties arose in Santhalia, and it was felt 
that the pergunuahs really required a peculiar and simpler form of 
administration than the rest of Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor 
recommended that they should be deregulationized and brought 
within the scope of the Act 33 Vie., Gap. 3. This measure 
received the assent of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State, 
and a special regulation for the peace and good Government of the 
pergunnahs, under which they were entirely deregulationized and 
administered more in accordance with simplicity and former times, was 
sanctioned. 


The Tributary Mehals of Cuttack were exempted from the oper- 
„ ^ ation of the Regulations by Sections 

Ti«,TO*.TMBHAM 0 »Cr„ACK. 1 1 of Kegulatlons XII, 

XIII, and XIV of 1805. This exemption was recognized on the 
ground of expediency only, and it was held that there was nothing in 
the nature of the connection with the proprietors that would preclude 
their being brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts if it 
should ever be thought advisable. 

The office of Superintendent' was established in 1814, and he was 
directed to endeavour to establish such control over the conduct of the 


zemindars as might prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. 

Regulation XI of 1816 appears to be the only law by which the 
Superintendent was invested with any judicial authority, and by that law 
claims to inheritance and succession among the Rajahs are disposed of. 

In 1821 the Government ruled that the interference of the Super- 
intendent should be chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, to 
the suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing between the Rajahs 
of adjoining mehals, or between the members of their families, o. 
between the Rajahs and their subordinate feudatories, to the correction 
of systematic oppression and cruelty practised by any of the Rajahs or by 
their officers towards the inhabitants, to the cognizance of any apparent 
gross violation by them of their duties of allegiance and subordination, 
and generally to important points which, if not attended to, might 
lead to violent and general outrage and confusion, or to contempt of 
the paramount authority of the British Government. 

The Penal Code was declared applicable to the Tributary States by 
an order of the Government of India dated the 18th Decemlier 1860. 


Under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 11th March 
1863, the criminal authorities were directed to be guided in their 
proceedings as closely as possible by the spirit of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Section 13 of Regulation XIII of 1806 is still in force. 

In the«.^state8 under the direct management of Government, vi&- 
Bankee and Ungool, the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes, as well 
as Act V of 1861, are in force. 


The separation of the Government of Bengal from the Govern^ 
AS* n of India and the North-Westem 

o, Provinces has been already notieed in 

Uie course of this narrative, bat it will be convenient to lodtl) bne more 
exactly tbe origin of the present GoTemment. 
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The Bengal Presidencj was divided into two portions by Act of 
_ ..... j < Parliament in 1834r, the titles selected 

4he Lieutenaut-Governor'e authority. being Fort William in Bengal and 

Airra/^ Afirra was to be nlaoed under 
8„b-ai.i.ioucf , f but the Qovemo;. 

General of Bengal (created by this same Statute Governor-General of 
Qov«m« of Agra. WM declared to be the Governor 


Qovernor-Oonei'al appointed Governor 
of Bengal. 


of Fort W illiam in Bengal. It was left 
optional with the Court of Directors 
either to appoint a Council to assist the newly- created Governor, or 
to leave the executive government to be administered by such Governor 
alone, and the Governors or Governors in CouncH were to ** have all 
the rights, powers, duties, functions, immunities whatsoever, not in 
any wise repugnant to this Act, which tlie Governors of Fort St. George 
and Bombay in their respective Councils now have in their respective 
presidencies." 

The Governor-General was also empowered to appoint a Deputy 
^ , Governor from among the ordinary 

opu y overnor o nga . members of his Council, who would 

be invested with all the powers ahd perform all the duties of the 
Government during his absence. 

In 1835 another Act was passed which declared that whereas 
much difficulty had arisen in dividing Bengal into two presidencies, 
^'aud the same would be attended with a large increase of charge," the 
Court of Directors might suspend the execution of so much of tho 
aid Act 


By Section 3 the Governor-General in Council was authorized to 
appoint a Lieutenant-Governor of the North- W^estern Provinces, now 
under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to 
time declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under 
such Lieutenant-Governor, and the extent of the authority to be 
exercised by such Lieutenant-Governor." 

This power of suspension was exercised, and tho formal division 

of the Bengal Presidency into two 
** separate and distinct presidencies, once 

arrested, has never been again carried 
out. On the 29th February 1886 the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces was appointed with the same powers as 
have heretofore been exercised by the Government of Agra." 

Bengal remained under the Governor-General as Governor, his 

place during his occasional absence 
being supplied by a Deputy Governor 
appointed from among the members of 
his Council, till 16 and 17 Vic., Cap. 95, was passed. Section 15 of that 
Act continued the power vested in the Directors to make Agra a 
separate presidency or leave it under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Section 16 empowered them also to declare “ that the Governor-General 
of India shall not be Governor of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bmigal, but that a separate Governor shall be appointed, and until 
such Governor be appointed the Directors may authorize the Governor- 
Genoal in Conacil to appoint 'any ranrant of the said Company who 
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shall have been ten years in their service in India to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor^ ^ ^ and to declare and limit the extent of the 

authority of the Lieutenant-Governor to be so appointed.^^ The 
appointment by 21 and 22 Yic.^ Cap. 106^ Section 29^ is now made 
subject to the approbation of Her Majesty. 

On the 12th October 1853 the Court of Directors authorized the 
appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal^ and in Home 
Department Resolution No. 415 of 28th April following, the Hon^ble 
F. J. Halliday was appointed first Lieutenant-Governor. 

Paragraph 7 of this resolution fixed the territorial jurisdiction of 

^ the Lieutenant-Governor, which was 

ern on junsdic on. ^ co-extcnsive with the jurisdic- 

tion which has heretofore been exercised by the Governor of Bengal, 
with the exception of the Tenasserim provinces, which, like the 
adjoining province of Pegu, shall be placed directly under the Governor- 
General in Council/^ 


Paragraph 8 fixed the extent of his authority. It was to 

Extot of .uthority. cf respond ia all respects with the 

authority that has been exercised by 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the North-Western Provinces.” 


Practicallv the Lieutenant-Governor exercises the same powers in civil 
matters as the Governors in Council of Madras or Bombay, though 
subject in some respects to somewhat closer supervision by the 
Supreme Government. 
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FORM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Thb provincd is divided into what used to be called Regulation and 

Non<Begalatibn distriots ; but in fact 
m<»loftl»Non.K.g,U.tionI1,™o« 
are now subject to all modem laws, 
and praotioallj differ only in this that the same officers administer 
both dvil and criminal justice, there being no regular separate estab^ 
lishment of Civil Courts os in the Regulation Provinces. 

There is this further distinction, that the appointments in these 
provinces are not reserved for the Civil Service and Military Officers, 
and unoovenanted servants are appointed to them at the disoretion of 
the Government. 

There are, however, a good many tracts which are still adminis- 
tered under a peculiar system. They may be divided into — 

(1) Newly acquired territory to which the ^neral res^ations 
have never been extended ; such as the Khasi and Jynteah, the Naga 
and Qaro Hills, the Holhan of the Western Hills, and the Bhutan 
Dooars states. 

(2) Tracts of country inhabited by primitive races specially 
exempted from the operation of the Regulations to whom a less formal 
code of law is better adapted. Under this head are some outlying 
traots of Assam, parts of the Gaio Hills, the Sonthal Fergunnahs, 
the HiU Traots of Chittagong, and the Tributary Mehals of 
Cuttack. 

(3) Semi'independent or tributary estates administered or partly 
administered by British Officers, e.g., the Tributary Miehals of Chota 
Nagpore and Coooh Behar. Special Regulations and Acts give the 
Lieatenant-Cktvemor a very wide power of making rules for these 
teuxiiories and exempt them firom the operation of the general law. 

The oaptal of the provinoe, Calcutta, has, like the other Fresidenoy 

towns, a spemal organisation of its 
'*““**^ , own. In civil suits above a certain 

limit, as well os in all Beedons truhi, it is under the osnginal juxuU 
^^ction of a branch of the H^h Court, in which only ^glish and 
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Irish Banisters aod Scotch Advocates can praotioe. The Smidl tJause 
Court of Calcutta is of purely local jurisdiction, and is regulated by 
a speoiol Act. A separate establishment of Police is under ue oontrol 
of a Commissioner. Criminal justice is administered by two stipendiary 
Magistrates of Police. In revenue matters also the city forms part of 
no district, though it is subordinate to the Commissioner of the P!resi< 
denoy Division. Customs and Stamps are under the direct supemtend- 
ence of the Board of Revenue. The affairs of the municipality and 
Municipal taxation are managed by a Chairman and Board of Justices 
specially appointed for Calcutta. 

Tho public Civil Service is divided into two classes, the Cove* 

nanted and Unoovenanted. The former 
Uncovoi.a..ted cSvil includes the civil servahts who have 

entered into covenant with the Home 
Covemment, whether nominated to the service by the old Court of 
Directors and passed through Hayleybury, or whether appointed 
after passing the open competition examination for the Service, which 
is now held yearly. The number of Covenanted Civilians employed 
in Bengal on the 31st March 1873 was 271, of whom 101 were from 
Hayleybury and 170 had entered the service after competitive examin* 
ation. There were then four native gentlemen in the Bengal Covenanted 
Civil Service. The principal appointments that are at present held by 
Covenanted officers are, the Lieutenant*QovemorBhip of Bengal, at least 
one*third of tho Judgeships of the High Court, the Board of Revenue, 
the Regulation Commissionerships, the principal Secretariat appoint* 
ments, the Registrorship of the High Court, the Legal Remem* 
brancership, the Inspector-Ceneralship of the Jail and Registration 
Deportments, the Collectorship and Deputy Colleotoiriiip of Customs, 
the Civil and Session Judgeships, and the District Magistrate* 
Colloctorships, Joint-Magistracies and Assistant Magistracies of tiie 
interior. 

The Unoovenanted civil servants include all other civilians under 
Government employ, and ore for the most part those Europeans, East 
Indians, and Natives who have been appointed in this country without 
reference to tho Secretory of State. Their allowances ore &sed on a 
lower standard, and their responsibilities are, generally qiealdng, of an 
inferior class to those of the Covenanted CivR Service. The principal 
appointments held by Unoovenanted officers are the appointments in 
the Educational, Opium and Police Departments, the Small Cause 
Court Judgeships, Subordinate Judgeships and Moonsiffships, the 
Deputy Magistracies and Deputy CoUectorships, the several appoint* 
ments in the Non-Regulation Provinces, the special and rurd Sub- 
Registrarships, and the appointments of Sub-Deputy and Oanoongoe 
that have recently been established. Most of these aroointments 
are held by natives, but Europeans and East Indians are alro eligible 
and have a considerable shore of the subordinate appointmehu in 
the district executive and in the judiciary, as ww as most of 
the appointments in the Police, Opium, Customs, and some other 
departments. ", 

The Regulation Provinces are, with tiie ezoeption of a ifisnr depart* 
mental appointments, exdnsively offioered bj Oovesaitted er I^Mote* 
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nimted CiTilians. In the Non-Begnlation Provinoos Commusioned 
military Officers of the Staff Corps are more often employed on civil 
vork. The annexed table shovrs the distribution of officers employed 
in the Non*Ite^lation Provinces during 1872, exclusive of Extra 
Assistant-Commissioners. 


Afpointment. 

Sanctioned number. 

Number held ^ by 
Covenanted Civil- 
ians. 

Number helt) by Offtckrb 

OTUEUTIIAM COVENANTEII 
Civilians. 

Military 

Olllwrs. 

Hnoovo- 

tiaiiloil 

Olllcers. 

Total. 

Commissioners 

a 


3 


8 

Judicial Commissioneni 

2 


2 


2 

Doputy ditto 

20* 

5 

14 

1 

15t 

AsBlstant ditto 

21 


37 

4 

21 

Total 

46 

5 

30 

6 

41 


USMABKR. 


• Thcso indiule tlio Po- 
litioal Agents of Hill 
Tipiierah and the 
Nngn Hills. 

tone of thnge is an 
Army Medical OlUcor. 


iV.B.— The proportion of Covenanted Civilians employed in the Nou-Begulaiion Provinoos of Bengal 
during 1872 was 12*2 por cent. 


The following is a list of the principal gazetted officers who were 
. , , . ^ - employed on the Slst March 1873 in 

mima ive b a . ^ ^ oxooutive administration of the 

country I in the administration of justice, in the ordinary duties oon- 
neoted with the coUeotion of the revenue, and in the chief offices in 
the Police, Customs, Education, Begistration, and other deportments - 

Officers at the Presidency, 

Lientonant-Govemor ... ... 1 

Private SocrctaiT and A ide-do-Camp ... ... 2 

Secretaries, Under and Assistant Secretaries to Govorn- 

ment ... ... ... ... 10 

Judges of tbe High Court ... ... ... 12 

Members of tbe B(»ard of Hevenue ... ... 2 

Secretaries to Board of Bevenuo ••• ... ... 2 

Begistrar of tbe High Court ... ... ... 1 

Superintendent and Kcmembrancer of Legal Affairs ... 1 

Collector of Customs ... ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Collector of Customs ... ... ... 1 

Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery ... ... 1 

Inspeotor-General of Begistration... ... ... 1 

Inspectors of Begistration Ofiices ... ... ... 2 

Benistrar of Deeds ... ... ... ... 1 

Coileotor of Land Bovenne, Excise, and Stamps, and 

Collector of Income Tax in Calcutta ... ... 1 

Commissioner of Police ... ... ... 1 

Churman of the Justices ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Commissioner of Police ... ... ... 1 

Magistrates of Police ... ... ^ ... ... 2 

Jnsj^ctor^General of Police ... * ... ... 1 

Personal Aasistaiit to Inspector-General of Police ... 1 

Deputy InspeotonhGeneral of Police ... 2 
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Officers at the (Continued.) 

Inspector-Genera] of Jails ... ... ... 1 

Sanitorj Commissioner... ... ... ... 1 

Conservator of Forests ... ... ... I 

Deputy Conservator of Forests ... ... ... 1 

Master-Attendant ... ... ... ... 1 

Deputy Master- Attendant ... ... ... 1 

Juages of the Small Cause Court ... ... ... 6 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent of Labor 

Transport ... ... ... ... 1 

Director of Public Instruction — ... ... 1 

Inspector of Schools ... ... ... ... 1 

Principals and Professors of the Presidency College, 

Sanskrit College, and Madrissa ... ... 25 

Superintendent of Botanical Gardens ... ... 1 

Meteorological Beportei •«. ... ... 1 


Itegulation Districts, 

Commissioners of Divisions ... ... ... 8 

District and Sessions Judges ••• 26 

Additional Judges ... ... ••• ... 4 

Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade ... ... 23* 

Ditto ditto, 2iid ,, ... ... 13* 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade ... 22 

Acting ditto ditto, ditto ... 6 

Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 2ud grade ... 11 

Assistant Magistrates ... 109 

Cantonment Magistrates ... ... ... 3 

Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors ... ... 186 

Principal Judge of Small Cause Courts in Jessore and 

I^uddoa ••a ••• 1 

Subordinate Judges and Judges of Small Cause Courts ... 41 

Moonsifis ... ... ... ••• ... 184 

Assessors of Income Tax ••• ... ... 3 

Special Sub-Bcgistrars ... ... ... 20 

Kural Sub-Registrars paid by fees ... ... ... 30 

District Superintendents of Police ... ... 89 

Assistant ditto ditto ... ... ... 80 

Inspectors of Schools ••• ... ... 4 

Principals and Professors of Colleges ... 23 


Nori-Regulation Districts, 

Commissioners of Divisions 
J udioial Commissioners . . . 

D^uty Commissioners, Ist grade 
Ditto ditto, 2nd 

Ditto ditto, 3rd 

Ditto ditto, 4tb 

Assistant Commissioners, 1st 
Ditto ditto, 2nd 

Ditto ditto, 3rd 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 
Deputy Magistrates 
District Superintendents of Police.. 

Assistant ditto •«. 

Inspector of Schools • St 


3 
2 

4 
6 
6 
4 

7 

8 
6 

63 

8 

11 

JO 

1 


These grades bavebsenmodiM since the bsgfainliis of theyte 
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The unit of tiie exeoutiTe adinimstration, whether in Beg^ation 

_ or Non-ltes^ation districts, is the 

.aouD»t(tt.on. Offi^r-in the one case styled 

MaeiBtrate*Oolleotor, in the other Deputy Commissioner. The Su|^n« 
tendents of Polioe are the right hand of the Magistrate. The ordinal^ 
distriot jails, while placed in the hands of an officer, usually the Oinl 
Surgeon, sdeoted for the duty, are under the general control of the 
Magistrate. A similar arrangement has been carried into effect in 
the department of education, but that forms the subject of separate 
treatment in this report. All District Officer's are ex-offirio Begistrars. 
The Department Public Works, while placed in the immediate 
charge of the Distriot Engineer, is under the Magistrate’s general 
oontroL The Distriot Officer is the executive chief and administrator 
of the tract of ootmtiy committed to him, and is or ought to be 
supreme over every one and every thing, except the proceedings of 
the Courts of Justice. As Distriot Magistrate he is also head of the 
department of criminal justice, which is charged with the summary 
trial of small coses, and the inquiry into greater oases previous to tricu 
at sessions, although he generally rather distributes and superintends 
rius work than does a large share of it himself. 

At the disposal of the Distriot Officer ore the subordinate magisterial, 
police and revenue authorities. The Distriot Superintendent of Police, 
who is the head of the police under the Magistrate, confines his attention 
to polioe administration and kindred subjects; but the subordinate 
Ma^trates combine revenue with their magisterial funotiona The sub- 
divisional officers, who are Awistont and Deput^r Magistrates in charge 
of divisionB of districts, exercise in their own jurisdictions the delegated 
power of the Distriot Officer except in matters of polioe, over which 
they have only judicial and no executive control. 

The Sub-Deputies and the sub-divisional establishments, which 
have recently been sanctioned to strengthen the executive influence of 
sub-divisionu officers and to enable Magistrates to administer the 
country more completely, are the lowest stratum to which the exe- 
cutive Government can look ; they ore the agents of the superior 
executive officers in all departments. 

Above the Distriot Magistrates are the divisional Oommissioners. 
Their duties axe principally those of supervision; in almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendence, and esiwoially in the 
Avenue Department they keep a control over the Collector’s pro- 
ceedings. Commissioners are the channels of communication between the 
local officers and Government, sifting, collating and bringing together 
in a compact form the information they receive. In revenue matters 
the Oommisrioners ore in their turn subject to the orders of the Board 
of Bevenue, in Calcutta ; in other matters they are under the Govem- 
mmitdireot 

The executive GoTemmeni of Bengal is finally administered by 
the lieutenant-GoFemor, aided by two Civil Secretaries and several 
Under-Secretaries, and by a Secretary in each of the Departments of 
Irrigation and Public Works. The I/ieatenant-GK>vemor has in his 
Jumas the whole internal management of the administration, and the 
patomage of the Covenanted and ^TJnoovenanted Services is at his 
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al)solate disposal. He has no Counoil, and exercises in his own person 
all the powers of Government. Under the decentralization scheme of the 

late Lord Mayo’s Government, the 
powers and responsibilities in respect 
to the public expenditure in the mar- 
ginally noted departments were made 
over to the local Governments imder 
certain conditions. In the remaining 
branches of administration the power 
of the purse in respect of expenditure 
is centralized in the Government of India, by whom grants to the 
local Government are made on detailed estimates of the needs of each 


Jails. Civil Buildings. 

Registration. Miscellaneous. 

Police. Public Improve- 

Eductttion. nients. 

Medical Services, Petty construction 

excmt regular Medi- and repairs of Itn- 

cal Establishments, porial buildings in 

Printing. the Civil Depart- 

Roads. meut. 


department. 

The legislative authority in Bengal is the Council of the 
_ . , .... Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose 

L^t,»g.uthonty. of maJdng Laws and EojfulatioW' 

which was established in 1862 by the Governor-General in Gounoil, 
under the powers conferred on him by Section 44 of M and 25 Vio., 
Cap. 67 (the Indian Council’s Act). The Lieutenant-Governor is the 
President of the Council. He is empowered to nominate twelve 
Councillors, not less than one-third of whom must be non-official 


members, and their nomination is subject to the confirmation of the 
Governor-General. Tho authority of the Council extends over all the 
provinces, districts, and places which are administered by the local 
Government ; but before any law comes into force, it must have received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India as well as of the Lieutenant* 


Governor of Bengal. 


The restrictions to the exercise of its powers are as follows 

** It shall not be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 


except with the sanction of the Governor- General previously com- 
municated to him, to make regulations or take into consideration any 
law or regulation for any other purposes next hereinafter mentioned, 
that is to say ;— 

(1.) Affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty now in force and imposed by the authorities of 
the Government of In^a for the general purposes of such Government. 

“ (2.) Eegulating any of the current coin, or the issue of any 
bills, notes, or other paper currency. 

‘‘ (3.) Regulating the conveyance of letters by the post office, or 
messages by the electric telegraph within the Presidency. 

“ (4.) Altering in any way the Penal Code of India as established 
by Act of the Governor-General in Council, No. 46 of 1860. 

“ (6.) Affecting the religion or religious rites and usages of any 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 

(6.) Affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
Her Majesty’s milit^ or navm forces. 

“ (7.) Regulating patents or copyright. 

(8.) Affecting the regulations of the Government with foreign 
provinces or states. 

‘‘ Provided always that no law, or provision of law, or regnlationi. 
whiw shall have been made by any such lieutenant-Goyemor 
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Oounoili and assented to by the GoTernor-General in Counoil, shall be 
deem^ invalid only by reason of its relating to any of the purposes 
oombined in the above list.” 


A oonsiderable part of the legislative enactments whioh affect 
Benml still, therefore, prooeeds from the Indian Legislature. 

The revenues of the Presidency of Bengal are derived from the 
' B««». following principal 80urMB,-tlie Land 

Revenue, the monopoly of Opium, 
Excise on spirits and intoxicating drugs. Stamps, Salt, Inoome*tax 
(abolished since the close of the past year), and the Customs. Of these 
land revenue, excise, and stamps are, and the income-tax was, 
mwaged by the Dirtriot Collector and his establishments, but the 
opium, customs, and salt revenue, are under special deportments. The 
Ilistriot Collector is controlled, as we have seen, by the Beveuue 
Commissioner, who again is subject to the orders of the Member of 
the Board of Bevenue in charge of the department. The Board 
consists of two Members, who are now each the heads of their own 


departments and exercise full powers independently of one another. 
The Senior Member, devotes his undivided attention to the great depart- 
ment of land revenue. The Junior Member has charge of all other 
sources of revenue. The opium branch of the revenue is under the 
management of two Opium Agents — the one stationed at Patna, and 
the other at Ghazeepore ; but although the latter station lies in the 
North-West Provinces, both officers ore subordinate to the Government 


of Bengal. They are aided by a local agency of principal assistants 
and suD-deputy agents, > The general superintondonoe of the opium 
revenue, under the immediate direction of the executive Government, 
is vested in the Member of the Board in charge. At the head of the 
Customs is a special Collector, who is aided by one Covenanted and 
several Uncovenanted assistants. There is also a large body of Preven- 
tive Officers. The minor Custom Houses at Chittagong and Balasore 
are under the control of the local district officers. 


The most important duties of the Marine Department refer to the 


Muioe administration. 


management and pilotage of the port 
and river of Calcutta. The whole 


establishment is under the control of the Master- Attendant and a 


succession of assistants. The department engages a large share of the 
time and attention of the Government of Bengal. The port proper of 
Calcutta has now been entrusted under recent euaotiiientB of the Bengal 
Oouncil to the Port Trust Commissioners, leaving the river Hooghly 
outside the port to be managed by the Marine officers of Government. 
The governing body of the Port Trust oonsists of twelve members 
appointed by the Government, most of whom are connected with the 
trade of the port. 

^ ^ w . Th® ordinary Public Works are un* 

of Fsblie Woriri, imgs- ^ separate management from the 

BailwayB and Irrigation Works, whioh 
are special departments. 

The highest officers of the Department of Publio Works arc 
iioihiiiftted by the Government of India ; the management of the State 
Ssilways and supervision of the Guaranteed Railways has also Imn 


DsptftfDsnt 

tdSiJltilwsje 
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assumed by that Govomment. In the Department of Irrigation the 
local Government is principally the agent of the Government of India, 
by whom those great schemes have been devised. 

Under the public works system the District Engineer, like all 
otlier local officers, while professionally responsible to his own depart- 
ment, is placed directly under the order of the Magistrate. 

The administration of tho Police and of Jails, Education and 
^ ^ ^ Registration, is under the general 

( er epar moii 8. direction of the Government, supervised 

and inspected by a Director or Inspector-General in each department. 
The administration of the Medical Department through the Surgeon- 
General is now also directly under tho local Government. 

Tho existing (March Slst, 1873,) judicial organization of the 

Regulation Provinces in Bengal is as 
follows:— 


Judicial organization. 


High Court Judges 12 

Civil and Session J iidges of districts . . 26 

Additional Judges . . . . . . 4 


Tho functions of those officers are exclusively judicial, and include 
both civil and oriminal jurisdiction. The Chief Justice and four of the 
Puisne Judges of the High Court are Barristers. Another of the 
Judges is a native gentleman who was a distinguished pleader of the 
Court. The rest are Covenanted Civil Servants. 

Criminal justice is administered by the High Court, the Courts of 
j Sessions, and the Courts of the various 

.nmuia a mniie ra ion, classes of Magistrates. The High Court 

on its original side tries by a single Judge, with a jury, all oases com- 
mitted to it by the Calcutta Magistrates. On its appellate side the 
High Court, by a bench of two or more Judges, disposes of appeals in 
respect of convictions on trials before the Court of Sessions ; it revises 
U 2 ion reference from Session Judges or Magistrates the decisions of 
inferior Courts when in error upon points of law ; and it confirms, 
modifies, or annuls, all sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts in 
tho interior. Tiie district Courts of Session are presided over by a single 
Judge, who tries, with tho aid either of juries or assessors, all oases oom- 
mittod by Magistrates empowered to that end, and decides sitting alone 
all appeals from tho decisions of Magistrates of the first class when the 
sentence exceeds one month’s imprisonment or 50 rupees fine. The 
powers of a Sessions J udge are limited only by the amount of punishment 
which may be inflicted for the offence under the Penal Code. The 


limits of the powers of a Magistrate of the first class in sentencing 
oflenders are imprisonment, either rigorous or simple, up to two years, 
including solitary confinement up to three months; fine to the extent of 
Rs. 1,000, or imprisonment and fine combined, and whipping. The 
Magistrate of the district always exercises first class powers, and he also 
hears appeals from the Magistrates of the second and third class within 
the district. A Magistrate of the second class can award imprisonment 
up to six months, fine up to Rs. 200, or both, and whipping. A 
Magistrate of the third class can only imprison up to one month, or fine 
up to Rs. 50, or combine these punishments. Benches of Magistrates, 
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oonsistinff of two or more Magistrates sitting together have now been 
appointea at most of the head-quarter statious and many of the sub* 
divisional stations in Bengal. 


In respeot of civil justioe the High Court of Calcutta exercises an 
^ appellate, a leiral and equitable, an 

ivi a minis ra loii. ecclosiostical, Ru admiralty, and a bank- 

ruptoy jurisdiction. The functions which in England have hitherto 
been divided among different courts arc here exercised in one Court 
and by the same Judges. Below the High Court are the District and 
Additional Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subordinate Judges, and 
the Moonsiffs, who are all Civil Judges. 

The jurisdiction of a District Judge or Subordinate Judge extends 
to all original suits cognizable by the Civil Courts. The jurisdiction of a 
Moonsiff extends to dl like suits in which the amount or value of the 
subject matter in dispute does not exceed one thousand rupees. 
An appeal lies from the High Court to the Privy Council in England if 
the value or amount of the subject matter exceeds ten thousand rupees. 
Appeals from the decrees and orders of District and Additional Judges He 
to the High Court. Appeals from Subordinate Judges and Moonsiffs 
lie to the District Judge, except when the value of tlie subject matter 
^exceeds five thousand rupees, when the appeal lies to the High Court. The 
High Court, with the sanction of the local Government, may also direct, 
when necessary, that appeals from the Moonsiifs may lie to the Court of 
the Subordinate Judge. The following suits are cognizable by Courts of 
Small Causes in the Mofussil, and when there is a Small Cause Court, 
are not cognizable in any other court : — “ claims for money due ou 
bond or other contract, or for rent, or for personal property, or for the 
value of such property, or for damages when the debt, damage or demand 
does not exceed in amount or value the sum of Es. 500, whether ou 
balance of account or otherwise : provided that no action shall be 
in any such Court (1) on a balance of partnership account, unless 
the balance shall have been struck by the parties or their agents; 
(2) for a share or part of a share under an intestacy or for a legacy or 
port of a legacy under a will ; (3) for the recovery of damages on account 
of an alleged personal injury, unless actual pecuniary damage shall 
have resulted from the injury ; and (4) for any claim for the rent 
of land or other claim for wliich a suit may now (in 1865) be brought 
before a revenue officer.” There is no appeal &om the order of a Small 
Cause Court. 

Besides the regular Small Causes Courts, the Moonsiffs of twenty- five 
stations have been vested under the law with the powers of a Small 
Cause Court Judge for the trial of cases up to Es. 50 in value. 


By the Statute 53, Geo. Ill, Chap. 155, provision was made for 

the appointment of a single Bishop for 
s.ek«ut>c.i Ju«.d.ct,on. Sovereign 

Bishop of Calcutta and Archdeacon of was empowered to grant to the Bishoo 
• such ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 

the exercise of such episcopal functions, as His Majesty might think 
necessary for the ad ministration of holy ceremonies, and for the 
superintendence and good government of the ministers of the churoh 
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establiiihment. Under the authority of this Statute letters-patent 
for the Bishopric of Calcutta were issued under date the 2nd of May 
1814, establishing the See of Calcutta subordinate to the Archiepis- 
copal See of the Province of Canterbury, and constituting the Arch- 
deaconry of Calcutta. The Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Calcutta and the Members of Council were appointed the King^s 
CoTinnissioners delegate to hear appeals from the decisions of the 
Bishop and his commissaries. 

The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. IV., Chap. 85, empowered the 


Bifiliop of Calcutta metropolitan, 1835. 


Sovereign to found and constitute the 
Bishoprics of Madras and Bombay, and 


constituted the Bishop of Calcutta metropolitan Bishop in India. In 
1835 the Bishoprics of Madras and Bombay were accordingly constitu- 
ted by letters-patent, leaving the mctropolitical jurisdiction with the 
Bishop of Calcutta. The Statutes 3 and 4, Will. lY, Chap. 85> 

also provided for the appointment of 
two Chaplains of the Church of Scot- 
land to be inducted and ordained by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh according to the forms and solemnities 
used in the Church of Scotland, and to be subject to the spiritual and 


ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things of the Presbytery of Edinburgh.* 
By the Indian Christian Marriago Acts of 1872 the local Q-overn- 


a T • a . ment exercises ecclesiastical jurisdio- 

Indian Gmifltiun Marriago Acta, 1872. . . • a. j 'j. x* • • 

^ tion 111 the power granted to it oi giving 

licenses to ministers of religion to solemnize marriages, to appoint 
marriage registrars, and to license persons to grant certificates of mar* 
riage between Christians. In other respects the Lieutenant •Governor 


does not exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
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CHARACTER OF LAND-TENURES; SYSTEM OF SETTLEMENTS 

AND SURVEY. 


The decennial settlement of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa — by which 

last term was meant at that period 
Lavd Stbtbx ot Bbw oal ahd SsnAB. only the tract of country lying between 

Development of Government revenue. the Bupnarain and Suburnrccka rivers, 

and now included in the district of 
Midnapore-^was commenced in the year 1789a.d. and completed in 
1790-91. In the latter year the total assessment amounted to sicca 
Us. 2,68,00,989 (Company's Rs. 2,85,87,722), and this assessment was 
with no doubt some slight variation deelarcd to be permanent in 
A*D. 1793. The settlement embraced, roughly speaking, the tracts 
of country now comprised in the divisions of Burdwan, the Presidency, 
Bajshahye, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, and Bliaugulporc. It also com- 
prised parts of the Hazareebaugh and Maunbhoom districts in tlie Cliota 
Nagpore division, as well as Julpigorec, Goal para, and Cooch Bchar, 
which are now in the Cooch Behar division, but then formed part of 
the Bungpore Gollectorate. The total assessment during the year 
1871-72 of the same provinces amounted to Us. 3,52,08,866. 

The zemindars with whom the settlement was originally made 
were for the most part powerful men, whose authority extended over 
wide tracts of country, police and other powers being entrusted to 
them. Of these tracts they were by the settlement constituted the 
proprietors. But under the influence of debt and mismanagement 
these large zemindaries were speedily broken up. The Government 
demand was then one which left a margin of proRt but small 
compared with that given to zemindars in modern days. The rights 
of the ryot to hold at customary rates were also secured by law, 
and the power of the zemindars over them was limited. There was 
wide-spread default in the payment of the Government dues, and exten- 
sive consequent sales of estates, or parts of estates, for recovery of 
arrears under the unbending system introduced in 1793. In 1796-97 
lands bearing a total revenue of sicca Rs. 14,18,756 were sold for 
arrears of revenue, and in 1797-98 the revenue of lands so sold 
amounted to sicca Bs. 22,74,076. By the end of the century the 
greater portions of the estates of the Nuddea, Bajshahye, Bishenpore, 
and Diuagepore Rajahs had been alienated. The Burdwan estate 
was seriously crippled, and the Beerbhoom zemindari was completely 
rained. A host of smaller zemindars shared the same fate^ In fact 
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it is scarcely too much to say that within the ten years that 
immediately followed the permanent settlement, a complete revolution 
took place in the constitution and ownership of the estates which 
formed the subject of that settlement. The average annual collections 
from 179t to 1798 amounted, however, to sicca Us. 2,65,00,000^ being 
only three lakhs short of the annual demand. 

It was thought desirable to enable the zemindars better to realize 
their rents. In 1799 the new zemindars were vested with greatly in- 
creased power over the ryots, and again in 1812 further power was 
given them, so that for some 50 years of the present century they 
exercised a power over the ryots far greater than that given them 
by the original settlement of 1793. 

Some additions were made to the revenue demand when the 
zemindars were relieved of police charges and otherwise, and in 
1824-25 the demand had risen to sicca lls. 2,79,95,710 or Com- 
pany's Rs. 2,98,62,021. After that period the revenue expanded 
as resumptions of invalid revenue-free tenures proceeded under 
Regulation II of 1819. In 1828-29 the current demand was sicca 
Rs. 2,85,26,034, or Company's Its. 3,04,27,770. Eighteen years later 
(in 1846-47) it had risen to Rs. 3,12,52,676, and after this 
period a fresh and very marked enhancement occurred, bringing 
the demand in 1848-49 up to Rs. 3,40,96,605. During the three years 
1847, 1848, and 1849, no less than 6,198 estates were added to the 
revenue roll by resumption, and the revenue was otherwise swelled 
by escheats, the assessment of lands brought to light hy survey, 
and resettlements of Government estates. After this the demand 
remained almost stationary up to 1856-57, in which year it appears at 
the slightly Teduced amount of Rs. 3,37,38,783. In the following 
year it rose to Rs. 3,39,10,362, and from that time there has been 
a steady expansion, interrupted in the year 1866-67 oiilv by the 
famine, up- to Ks. 3,55,34,022, which represents the current demand 
for 1872-73. 

In calculating the figures in the last paragraph, the revenue 
of the districts in the Assam and Cuttack divisions, and of the districts 
of Lohardugga, Singhbhoom, Darjeeling, and the Bhutan Dooars, 
have been excluded, as none of those districts were covered by the 
settlement of 1789 to 1791. 

The fluctuations in the total annual demand of revenue do 
not indicate the full difficulty of tracing the variations of the revenue 
roll. Those fluctuations are the net result of variations in the oppo- 
site directions of enhancement and reduction, and are therefore 
the measure of the difference of those variations, not of their sum. 
But in addition to this the number of estates on the Government 
revenue roll has been enormously augmented since the permanent 
settlement— by the admission to the roll of talukdars who 
succeeded in the claims preferred by them to hold their taluks indepen- 
dently of the zemindars through whom they had previously paid their 
revenue, and secondly^ by partitions of estates. In the district of 
JesBore alone no less than 1,000 estates were added to the roll by the 
separate registration of taluks between the years 1796 and 1798. 
Partitions have occurred in two ways,— by the act of Govern- 
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roent or the courts of law, the object being to bring portions of estates 
to sale for arrears of revenue or private debts due from the proprietors ; 
and secondly^ at the iustaiice of the proprietors themselves, under 
the permission accorded by Clause 3, Art. IX of the Proclamation 
of the 22ad March 1793. Partitions of the former class were 
carried to such an extent during the ten years whi(?h immediately 
sueceeded the settlement as completely to disintegrate most of the 
large ancestral estates in the country. And the process of volun- 
tary partition has been constantly carried on up to the present 
time, under the provisions of the law above referred to, and of tho 
subsequent laws on the subject, the large majority of such partitions 
having been effected in the districts of the Patna and Plmugulpore 
divisions. Every partition has of course added one or more estates 
to the number on the roll, aud a large portion of the estates so added 
have been registered under new names. The result of all these oper- 
ations has been a transformation of the revenue roll so complete, that 
it is almost impossible to establish in most districts the points of 
identity between the list of 1793 and that of 1872. 

One main feature in the transformation is, however, conspicuous 
at a glance. The circumstances alluded to in tiic last paragrapii liavc 
inevitably produced, together with a great multiplication of the number 
of the estates borne upon the revenue roll, a corresponding reduction 
in their average area. The figures subjoined, wliich exhibit a classifi- 
cation of estates according to area, arc unfortunately not quite 
complete, owing to defects in the survey records of one or two districts ; 
but they sufficiently illustrate tho above remark, sliowing as they do 
that in 38 districts of Bengal Proper and Bchar, out of a total number 
of 154*, 200 estates at present borne on the public books, 533, or *34 
per cent., only are great properties with an area of 20,000 acres and 
upwards; that 15,747, or 10-21 per cent., range from 500 to 20,00(1 
acres in area ; while the number of estates which fall short of 500 
acres is no less than 137,920, or 89'44 per cent, of the whole. In 
the district of Sylhet the original settlement was nearly ryotwar, and 
that of Chittagong special causes have produced the great disproportion 
observable between the numbers of large and small estates upon the 
roll ; but in other parts a large number of petty estates shown in the 
list owe their separate existence to the causes already mentioned. In 
the Behar districts, where next to Sylhet and Chittagong the dis- 
proportion under notice is most remarkable, a large proportion of tho 
estates seem to have been from the first coTnparativcly insignificant 
in size, while there were, and are, some extremely large estates in that 
province. Subsequent partitions have contributed greatly to crowd 
the revenue rolls of these districts with petty estates. It must be 
explained, however, that in all districts a large proportion of the petty 
estates now shown are resumed rent-free tenures of a petty character 
settled with the holders. The present average areas of the estates in 
the Behar districts are, as shown by recent reports from the district 
officers, as follow : — ^In Oya, G20 acres ; in Patna, 223 acres ; in 
Shahabad, 523 acres; in Barun, 150 acres; in Chumparun, 1,924 
acres; in Tirhoot, 303 acres; in Bhaugiilpore, 1,139 acres; and in 
Monghyr, 38G acres ; but these figures are not so significant as those 
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shown in the table below, of the extent to which the suh'division of 
jirojicrty has been carried in the part of the country under notice, 
the average being raised by the few great estates, exceeding 20,000 
acres each, which exist in each district. 


ClasHiflcation of estates in Bengal according to area. 


DISTRICTS. 


liKNOAT.. 

IVvsfvnt Uisfriafs. 

k, f Diirilwiin 

^ j UaiicOornti ... 

p Hcorblioom 

g Midnaporo 

PQ L Do(*gbly with Howrah 


Central Districts, 


55 1 2t>1Vrp;unnah8 
g Y Nuddoa 
£ Jessoi'O 


MnorBlicdabad 

Diimtcopoic 

Miildah... 

({Hjhbnhyo 

Kuri^pore 

I liofrra ... 

t I’ubna ... 


Total 

(4 'I Central Distri cts, 

u 1 Daijcpling 

P® Y Julpiporee 

g Goalpara 

cj^ Total 

Bastem Disiricta, 


f Dacca ... 
Kurreedpore 
- . Hackcrgufige 
< I .Myiufusiug 
® I Sylhot ... 
k Cttchur ... 


2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

No. of moderate es- 
tates from 500 to 
20,000 acres. 

No. of small estates 
under 6' •() acres ex- 
clusive of resumed 
lakhiraj estates un- 
der 20 acres. 

3(1 

2.801 

48 

4S1 

213 

275 

800 

1.983 

» 

• 

1,007 

6,54.3 

.3.30 

l,47fit 

boo 

1,137 

335 

1,877 

1,2.31 

4,490 

378 

2,449 

407 

251 

1«{) 

371 

S'-b 

1.105 

283 

216 

X 

t 

187 

G74 

1,809 

'6,161 

46 

888 

9 

67 

7 

8 

62 

053 

476 

7, 3-24 

164 

2,>i\7 

664 

4,618 

428 

6,828 

65(1 

63,368 

27 

7,878 

2,315 

81,834 



♦The Collector of tioogbly 
i.s uiiablo to clasHify tlie 
(‘.dilutes in his district, as 
t1i(3 survey registrars 
have not yet beou com- 
pleted. 


T 101 estates recently 
transferred from c.tliiir 
districts are not shown, 
the areas not being 
given in the dowls or 
biiing otherwise nut as- 
certainable. 


t As the surrey papers of 
ibis dibtrict are incom- 
plete, the (Collector is 
unable to furnish the 
information. 
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c 

e 

M 

t 

p 

DISTRICTS. 

Ist 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

.iBO 

Class. 

Rbuabks. 

No. of very large es- 
tates of 20,00u 
acres and upwards. 

42 

Of 

lll 

No. of small estates 
under 500 acres ex- 
clusive of resumed 
lakbiraj estates un- 
der 20 acres. 


Eastern Dist ricts — (Could .) 






Chittagong 

1 

071 

3,677 


Is h 

Noakhally 

14 

100 

1,310 



Tipperah 

14 

3i)o 

1,512 



Total 


1,082 

({,l;i5 



Budab. 





r 

Patnii 

2 

fi-iO 

5 ooe 



(tya 

2r, 

2,1 2u 

2,413 



Shuliabad 

28 

2,0(»8 

2,fi48 


5 I 

Tirhooi 

6 

974 

12,452 


^ 1 

Saruii 

3 

670 

2,»51 


L 

Chumparuu 

0 

105 

005 



Total 

70 

7,07t$ 

26,255 


u . 
e oq 

Mongfiyr 

10 

■ 1 




Bliaugulpore 

21 

HI 



w ^ 

Purneah 

18 

Hll 



pq ^ 






1 

Total ... 

62 

on 

7,‘rt)0 


j 

CnoTA N AO PORE. 






South- H^est Frontier Agency. 





s ri" 

< M 

ITaz.'irppbaugh 

17 

Cl 

DM 


g2 . 

Lohnrdugga 

fi 

2 




n ^ \ 

Singbhoom 

3 





Manbhooin 

20 

8 




Total 

51 

71 

DM 



Gband Total 

533 

16,747 

137,020 



It has been seen from the figures nhich were giren in the first 
. . „ , paragraph of this chapter that the in- 

Idcr.we of menne m B.h.r. ^ Government revenue of 

the permanently-settled tracts in Bengal , during the period which has 
elapsed since the decennial settlement of 1789-DI, amounts to 
Rs. 66,21,144. Of this sum no less than Rs. 40, 40, 96.5, or nearly two- 
thirds, has been obtained in the Bchar province. In 1790-91 the total 
revenue of Behar amounted to sicca Rs. 53,09,181 (Company's 
Rs. 56,63,126) ; in 1812-13 it had risen to sicca Us. 61,25,380 (Com- 
pany's Rs. 63,33,739). And the demand from the Patna and Bhaugul- 
pore Divisions (exclusive of the district of Purneah*) in 1871-72 was 
Rs. 97,04,091. The district officers have in vain attempted to give a 
detailed account of the reasons of this remarkable enhancement. On 


* The pergunnah of Phurrompore in PumcBli was included in the Bohar province at the 
time of aettiement, and its revenue, amounting in 1812-13 to Ra. 2,44,766, ia included ia the 
muUer iigiirea ia text# Thii lo much eahunces the incxeMo of reveaue noted. 
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examining their records they have found their powers of calculation 
baffled by the constant transfers of territory that have taken place among 
the various districts in the province. Since the settlement of 1789-.91 
three new districts have been consituted in Behar,viz. Patna^ Ghumparun^ 
and Monghyr, and all the districts in the two divisions appear to have 
expanded and contracted under successive administrative changes with 
a frequency which would greatly impede the inquiry, even if the record 
of those changes were complete. But unfortunately this record is far 
from complete, and it is therefore impossible to accomplish the first step 
in the necessary analysis. Assuming, however, that the transfers have 
on the whole nearly balanced each other, or, in other words, that the two 
divisions as a whole (excluding Purneah) have not, as it appears in 
point of fact that they have not, received any large accession of terri- 
tory from the surrounding provinces, it would seem that the gross 
enhancement of revenue is mainly due to the causes already enumerat- 
ed in paragraph 5, especially to resumptions of invalid rent-free and 
other lands under Regulation II of 1819 and III of 1828, which 
were actively carried on in Bchar between 1830 and 1850. 
The increase of revenue in Bengal Proper since the decennial settlement 
has been 25,8(^,179 only — an amount not in excess of what might 
reasonably be expected in so large an area. 

The revenue of the permanently-settled estates of Bengal has for 

years been realized with great punc- 
^JJcalizationof permanently -settled reve- tuality. LosSCS SOmctimCS OCCUr 

through famine, epidemics, the devas- 
tations of cyclones, and other calamities of season ; but under the con- 
ditions of settlement no such pleas can be urged as excuses for uon- 
paymeut, and as a rule the large present excess of the annual rental 
over the Government demand enables the present landholedrs to meet 
that demand even in the most disastrous years. When, however, a 
land-owner cannot pay, tlie estate comes to sale for arrears, and then it 
depends upon its actual value in the market whether the price 
realized will cover the amount due to Government, If the debt be 
not cleared oflT, the defaulter is open to other processes for the recovery 
of the remainder, which is in but few cases so recovered. Small losses 
to Government occur from time to time in this way. In other cases 
estates, usually small ones, come to sale for arrears in consequence 
of desertion of ryots or of diluvion and sometimes of fradulent 
transfer of land, and no bidders are found for them. These have 
to be bought in by Government and settled as the revenue authorities 
best can settle them. Many almost valueless estates come in this 
way into the hands of Government. Some are settled, perma- 
nently or temporarily, at a revenue far below those they originally bore 
on the revenue roll. Otliers, after all attempts at settlement bad failed, 
have been sold to the highest bidders in revenue-free tenure. In this 
way Government has frequently sufiPered losses of permanently- 
settled revenue ; but these losses are more than made up for by acces- 
sions from freshly assessed alluvion and occasional resettlements of 
Government estates at a higher revenue than that which they originally 
bore. It would also seem proper, in estimating the gains to be set off 
against the losses under observattOn, to take into account the annual 
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value of the capital sums v^liieli liavc been realized by the sale of 
Government estates, such sums representing the market value at the time 
of sale of the prospective proprietary profits from the estates so sold, and 
being therefore a distinct gain to Government, which continues to receive 
after the sale the full annual revenue assessed u))C)n the estates. 

A primary object of the framers of the permanent settlement was 

to record all rights in the land. It 
ecor 0 ng its. directed under the Regulations of 

1793 that a general register of estates should be kept uj), and to faci- 
, . , liiate this a register of in termed iato 

Bcg..(T.uou of estate. mutations. The intention was that 

every fifth year the general register should be rewritten. In point of 
fact, however, the registers hfivc never been kept up in sucli a manner 
as to be really useful in any district in Bengal. Practically speaking, 
there is now no obligation enforced on zemindars to register transfers 
of their estates ; registration is only effected when it may suit the 
parties to observe the law, and the penalty for disobedience prescribed 
by the law is never enforced. The existing registers do not tell us who 
the zemindars are, and they give no information at all of under-holdcrs 
or ryots. This evil, and the means of remedying it, have been more than 
once under consideration, and the matter is still before Government. 
Tire registers required in the assessment of the Road Cess have mado 
a commencement of a new registration of tenures in some districts. 

By the same Regulations all zemindars were required to maintain 
^ . putwarics, and to file their accounts 

anoongoc8 an pu ^luriefl. canooiigoes. The functions of the 

latter officer, who was appointed by Government, were to keep the public 
accounts and to receive the returns and registers of the zemindars and 
other local officers who collected the public revenue, ^fhe canooiigoe 
was appointed for each estate or pergunnah. The putwari occupied 
the lower grade in the local agency, and performed the duties of 
a village accountant. The eanoougoes were district Registrars ; the 
putwarics were official village accountants. English ideas of the rights 
of a landlord and of the advantage of noii-intcrference afterwards 
began to prevail in Bengal. The executive more and more abrogated 
the functions of rccorditjg rights and protecting the inferior 
holders, and left everything to the judicial tribunals. The putwaries 
fell into disuse or became the mere servants of the zemindars : the 


canoongoes were abolished. In 1815 the Court of Directors took up 
the matter afresh, and directed the introduction of measures by which 
the putwarics should be transformed from zemindari to Government 
servants, and be paid from public funds. Objections, however, were 
raised, and the scheme fell through. The putwaries remaiued as they 
were ; but it was determined to appoint canoongoes to supervise them 
and make their accounts available for reference by the Courts and 
the revenue officers of Government. Regulations regarding putwaries 
and canoongoes were passed in 1817-18-19, and Regulation I of 
the latter year provided for the re-cstablishment of canoongoes and 
defined the position and duties of putwarics ; and throughout Bengal, 
with the exception of few districts, canoongoes were appointed. Success, 
however; does not appear to have attended even these measures. The 
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Bengal revenue authorities were opposed to the arrangement. In 1 827 
the Board reported that the canoongoes had effected but little towards the 
main object of their appointment^ and that their action met with system- 
atic and determined opposition from the landholders, who in most cases 
failed to appoint piitwaries, or, when they did appoint them, refused to 
pay their allowances, dismissed them without warning, and did not allow 
them access to their real records. The Board of Revenue themselves 
persistently opposed the whole system, and though the Government of 
India never conceded the point, they managed by passive resistance to 
defeat all action until canoongoes dropped out everyw'here but in Orissa, 
and putwaries were discouraged, and as far as possible extinguished. 

As a result of the policy of non-interference in Bengal, there were 
no tehsildars or other native revenue officers in the interior of 
districts, and up to the present year there were no revenue establish- 
ments whatever out of the Collector’s office. 

The record of all rights, which was required by the old system, 
is now being partially supplied by the returns submitted under the 
Road Cess Act, which is already to a great extent a register of tenures 
in Bengal. Efforts arc also being made to revivify the putwaries. The 
Supreme Government has lately consented to the organization of the 
Orissa canoongoes at some increase of expense to the State, and the 
whole of Orissa is now parcelled out into eanoongoe jurisdictions, 
while the putwaries arc being regularly registered and recognized. 
In Behar th^ putwari has retained more vitality as a village insti- 
tution, and the policy of tlie last two years has done much to 
strengthen his position. On all lands which come under settlement, 
on all Government estates and Wards’ estates, efforts are being made to 
record the functions and emoluments of the putwaries, and to reconsti- 
tute them on their former footing. In the new Sub-divisional establish- 
ments wliich have been recently sanctioned, and are described in another 
chapter of this report, one of the officers is called eanoongoe to make the 
system so far correspond with the old system. The best endeavours of 
Government are now being directed to making a commeucemeut towards 
rescuing these territories from their present want of system, and to 
afford the ryots necessary protection. 

The security of the Government revenue depends at present upon 
„ the operation of the Sale Law. The 

Security of tho rOTcnue. ^ r i r 

average annual number of sales of 
whole estates duriug the last ten years has been 686, giving an average 
annual proportion of sales to estates of *312 per cent, only, and the 
proportion of sales caused by dond fi(/e inability to meet the Government 
demand is even much smaller than this. Under the Sale Law of 1859 
shareholders and sub-liolders were permitted under certain conditions to 
obtain separate registry so as to protect themselves from the effect 
of sale due to the default of others, but advantage has not been taken 
of these provisions to the extent that was expected. 

According to the provisions of the old Regulations, the Government 
Waraa-cutc. originally undertook the management 

of the estates of minors or incapable 
proprietors with the object of securing its own revenue, but it is now 
notorious that Qoverumeqit interference on this score is unnecessary, and 
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revenue officers, who now take charge of these estates, have hitherto 
made it their principal business to extricate a Ward's estate from any 
difficulties into which it may have fallen, and to hand it over to its owner, 
not only relieved of all embarrassments, but with a lurge accumulated 
balance as well. There are now 104 Wards' estates under management, 
and some of them have very large rentals. It seemed to the present 
Lieutenant-Governor that if we w^ere to undertake the management 
of these estates, we ought to reform in one way as well as in 
another ; that the gratuitous labour of Government officers and the 
authority of Government should not be given solely to increase the 
rents ; and that if we managed the estate at all, we should make it, 
as far as possible, the model of what a well-managed estate ought to bo 
—a model not only in respect of the strict exaction of the rights of a 
landlord, but also in regard to the performance of the duties of a land- 
lord. The services of the Board of Revenue and of the Coinraissioners 


and Collectors, to whose supervision the improvements to the estates are 
mainly due, are given without any cost whatever to the estates under 
management, and the Government stewardship would be discharged 
none the less faithfully if wc spent some of the surplus revenues of rich 
estates in improving the condition of the people, and of making Wards' 
estates models for the imitation of all landlords in the surrounding 
districts. His Honor has accordingly desired that for the future the 
settlements of Wards’ estates should be made as nearly as the circum- 
stances will permit on the same principles as the settlement of 
Government estates; that instead of being leased to mercenary rent- 
farmers, the lands should, as far as possible, be settled with residents, 
with the ryots, or with their representatives, and that the general well- 
being of all parties should be studied iu the management of those estates. 

At the permanent settlement Goveriiiiicnt, by abdicating its 
^ . position as exclusive possessor of the 

Suborinao nurea. Contenting itself with a 

f iermanent rent-charge on the laud, escaped thenceforward all the 
abour and risks attendant upon detailed rnofussil management. The 
zemindars of Bengal Proper were not slow to follow the example 
set tliem, and immediately began to dispose of their zemiudaries iu a 
similar manner. Permanent under-tcnurcs, known as patni tenures, 
were created in large numbers, and extensive tracts were leased out 


on long terms. By the year 1819 permanent alienations of the kind 
described bad been so extensively effected, that they were formally 
legalized by Regulation Vlll of that year, and means afforded to the 
zemindar of recovering arrears of rent from his patnidars, almost 


identical with those by which the demands of Government were enforced 
against himself. The practice of granting such under-tenures has steadily 
continued, until at the present day, with the patni and subordinate 
tenures in Bengal Proper and the farming system of Bchar, but a small 
proportion of the whole permanently-settled area remains in the direct 
possession of the zemindars. In these alienations the zemindars have 
made far better terms for themselves than the Government was able to 


make for itself in 1793. It has rarely happened that a patni, or even 
a lease for a term of years, has been given otherwise than on payment 
of a bonusj which has discounted the contingency of many years' 
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increased rents. It is a system by which, in its adoption by the 
zemindars, their posterity suffers, because it is clear that if the bonus 
were not exacted a higher rental could be permanently obtained from 
tlie land. This consideration has not, however, had much practical 
weight with the landholders. And if a gradual accession to the wealth 
and influence of sub-proprietors be a desirable thing in the interest 
of the community, the selfishness of the landholding class is not in 
this instance of it a subject for regret. 

The process of subinfeudation described above has not terminated 
with the patnidars and izaradars. Lower gradations of sub-tenures under 
them, called dar-patnies and dar-izaras, and even further subordinate 
tenures, have been created in great numbers. And not unfrequently, 
especially where particular lands are required for the growth of special 
crops, such as indigo, superior holders have taken under-tenures from 
their own tenants. These tenures and under-tenures often comprise 
defined tracts of land ; but a common practice has been to sublet certain 
aliquot shares of the whole superior tenure, the consequence of which 
is that the tenants in any particular village of an estate now very 
usually pay their rents to two, or many more than two, different masters, 
so many annas in the rupee to each. It must be added that in many 
cases where an estate or tenure has been sublet, the lessor has reserved 


certain portions, generally those immediately contiguous to his residence, 
ill his own possession. These he may cultivate by keeping ryots upon 
them, or, especially if he be a European indigo-planter, by hired labour. 

All the under-tenurcs in Bengal liave not, however, b^jcn created 
since the permanent settlement in the manner above described. 
Dependent taluks, gantics, howalas, and other similar fixed and trans- 
ferable under-tenuros, existed before the settlement. Their permanent 
character was practically recognized at the time of the settlement, 
and has at any rate since been confirmed by lapse of time. 

In addition to all these tenures, the country is dotted over 
with small plots of land held rcvcnuc-frce, the large majority of them 
liaving been granted by former Governments, or zemindars under those 
Governments, as religious endowments, — grants which have since been 


recognized and confirmed by the English Government. 

The general provisions of the Kegulations of 1793 were in favour 
, , ^ , of the tenant. The theory of the per- 

manenb settlement was to give to all 


uudcr-holders, down to the ryots, the same security of tenure as against 
the zemindars which the zemindar had as against the Government. 


Subdioldcrs of talooks and other divisions under the zemindars were 


recognized .and protected in their holding, subject to the payment of 
the established dues. As respects the ryots, the main provisions were 
these : all extra cesses and exactions were abolished, and the zemindars 


were required to specify in writing the original rent payable by each 
ryot at the pergunnah at established rates. If any dispute arose 
regarding the rates to be so entered, the question was to be detem 
rained in the civil court of the zillah in which the lands were situated, 


according to the rates established in the pergunnah for lands of the 


same description and quality as those respecting which the dispute 
aiose.^' It was further provided that no zemindar should have power 
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to cancel the leases except on the ground that they had been obtained 
by collusion at rates below the established rates, and that the resident 
ryots should always be entitled to renew pottalis at these rates. In 
fact fixity of tenure and fixity of rent-rates were secured to the ryots 
by law. It has already been pointed out that provision was made for 
canoongoes and putwaris, an object of whose appointment was declared 
to be to prevent oppression of the persons paying rent.'^ On behalf of 
the ryots it was a record of rights only that was wanting. The status 
that was designed for the tenantry ^vas, however, much impaired, and 
in great part destroyed by the great powers subsequently given to the 
zemindars under the old huftiun (seventJi) and putijutu (fifth) regula- 
tions, with a view to enable them to realize their rents. IJiider the 
huftam process (llegulatiou VII of 1799) the person of the ryot could 
be seized iu default; under i\\G punjmn process (Llegulatiou V of 181;:^) 
his property could be distrained, and in either case tlie proceedings 
commenced by wdiat has been described as a strong presumption, 
equivalent to a knock-down blow against the ryot. The whole rent law 
was rescinded by Act X of 1859. The law of 1859 reduced the powers 
exercised by the zemindars themselves, while it increased the grounds of 
enhancement and afforded the remedy of a summary process before 
Deputy Collectors, who were, however, often very insufficiently quali- 
fied, Rent-suits arc now transferred to the civil courts ; they arc better 
tried, and the rights of the ryots arc more respected tliaii they were ; 
but, on the other hand, there are now good grounds of complaint, that 
there is difficulty in quickly realizing undisputed rents by legal process. 

Ill Assam and Cachar, in the Himalayan slopes to the north of 

^ I , Dengal, in the terai at the foot of the 

Himalayas, ou the uplands bchiiui 
Chittagong, and in the Soonderbuns or jungle tract between the 
cultivated districts of the Gangetic delta and the Bay of Bengal, 
there arc large uncultivated wastes which belong to Government. 
So far as they are not to a small extent occupied by aboriginal tribes 
and scattered settlers, these lands have in past years been leased and 
sold and granted to settlers in one of two methods, viz. either in 
accordance with the sale rules, known as the fcc-simplc, or Lord 
Cauning^s rules of 1861, or in accordance with the practice sanctioned 
by Government, which allowed collectors of certain districts a 
discretion in giving cultivation leases of certain waste lands. 

Lord Canning^s well-known minute of the 17th October 1861 
laid down three main principles on which grants of waste lauds were 
to be made in future. These were firsts that ‘^iri any case of applica- 
tion for such lands they shall be granted iu perpetuity as a heritable 
and transferable property, subject to no enhancement of laud revenue 
assessment second, that ‘‘ all prospective land revenue will be redeem- 
able at the grantee's option by a payment iu i'ull when the grant is 
made, or, at the grantee's option, a sum may be paid as earnest at the 
rate of 10 per cent., leaving the unpaid portion of the price of the grant, 
which will then be under hypothecation until the price is paid in full 
and third, that there shall be no condition obliging the grantee to 
cultivate or clear any specific portion after grant within any specific 
time.^' The minimum price for the fee simple was paid at Rs. 2-8 or 5 
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shillings per acre, so that by paying 10 per cent, of this, or 6rf. per acre, 
a title was obtained. Moreover, many large tracts were obtained by 
speculation in anticipation of measurement for a merely nominal payment. 
A despatch from the Secretary of State subsequently required, in addi- 
tion to these provisions, that grants should be surveyed before sale, and 
tliat all sales should be by auction to the highest bidders above a fixed 
upset price, 

Inhere are besides these the following sets of waste land rules which 
have been at different times sanctioned for the whole or parts of Bengal 

llules for the grant of waste lands in the Soonderbuus, issued 
in 1803. 

lUiles for the grant of waste lands in Darjeeling, dated 1859. 
llules for the sale of waste lands in the Assam and Dacca 
divisions. 

The old Assam waste land lease rules of 1 854. 

The new Assam settlement rules w'hieli leave a wide discretion 
as to the terms in which waste land shall be leased to ryots. 

It is unfortunately the case that in granting waste lands under 
the above rules many abuses have been allowed to occur. There was a 
great rush upon tea planting; speculators bought upon credit Govern- 
ment wastes wherever they could get them, and Government officers 
were so far carried away by the mania that they relaxed the rules as to 
surveying wastes before they were sold, and in other particulars. It 
followed that large areas of wastes were sold to jobbers, who trans- 
ferred them at a profit, or threw them up if they could not do that ; 
while in many cases cultivated lands, not regularly settled, were sold as 
** Government waste lands^^ over the heads of the occupiers. In other 
cases lands beyond the British border; in others again, valuable forest 
lands, were sold under the waste laud rules. Before Sir George 
Campbell came to Bengal, attention had been directed to this matter, 
and in Chittagong especially mistakes had been recognized. There 
had in more than one instance been risk of grave disturbance with 
frontier tribes on account of ill-judged sales of waste land in the occu- 
pation of border people. To prevent complications the Lieutenant- 
Governor has published ad interim rules which have received sanction, 
and orders have been passed that no more land shall be sold revenue- 
free in perpetuity without the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, excepting any such small plots not exceeding 10 acres in extent 
as may be required for buildings or gardens. The whole question is 
now under the consideration of the Supreme Government. 

The provinces of Orissa and Assam present peculiar features of 
land tenure which are explained below. One or two of the districts 
also, such as Sylhet and Chittagong, and the districts in the Cooch 
Bebar division, are exceptional in their land system. 

The province of Orissa was conquered by the Moguls about the year 

1580, and from that time the long 
Spscixl Accost o» Obibbx. strip of cultivated land which lies 
iiistorioaUud geographical notice. betw'een the Western mountain tracts 

and the sea-board marshes, and from 
which the conquerors derived their revenue, became known as the 
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Mogulbandi. The encircling tracts, in which the Orissa chiefs main- 
tained a scmi-indepeudence, were called the llajwara. The Mahrattas 
subsequently overran the province, and Orissa, as made over to the 
East India Company in 1760, was confined to the territory now 
occupied by the Midnapore district and a part of Hooghly. The rest of 
the province was recovered by the English from the Mahrattas in 1803. 

The Mahrattas imposed on the Itajah of Khurda, and all the 
khundaits,^^ as the subordinate feudal chiefs were called, a quit-rent. 
This the Government frequently had to levy at the point of the 
sword ; and one result to the opposition raised to its payment was 
the complete subjection and assessment at full rates of the estates 
of nearly all the smaller khundaits. These estates existed princi- 
pally in the eastern llajwara, and when the province was conquered 
by the British, their number was fifty. They were assessed at 
full rates and reduced in all respects to the condition of ordi- 
nary landholders, though some of them retain to this day their 
old title of khundait and keep up small guards of retainers. The 
rights of the Rajah of Khurda, and of all the principal khundaits 
to hold their estates at permanent quit-rents, were recognized by our 
settlement officers and by Government. The remainder were left in 
the position of semi-independent tributary estates, and a superinten- 
dent was appointed to keep himself informed of their proceedings, 
levy the quit-rents due from them, and put a check upon any revival 
of their old turbulent and i)redatory habits. The engagements entered 
into by Government with the khundaits of the independent and 
dependent estates were notified, and the principles upon which the 
Mogul band! was to he settled were affirmed by Regulation XII, 1805. 

In reference to the large estates incorporated in British terri- 
tory, it is sufficient to say that by Sections 33 to 35 of the Regula- 
tion alluded to they were permanently settled at fixed rents. The 
arrangement was, however, immediately uj>set in respect to the most 
important of them, Khurda, the Rajah of which was dispossessed, and 
his lauds resumed for rebellion. Khurda has ever since been held 
under direct Government management, the Rajah receiving an annual 
pension of Hs. 25,600. 

Excepting these large estates the permanent settlement was 
Settlement extended to the remainder of the 

° ' province. Sections 4 to 7, Regulation 

XII, 1805, confirmed, with certain modifications, the terms of a pro- 
clamation which had i)eeri issued in September of the previous year 
by the Special Commissioners deputed to settle the province. A series 
of ten short temporary settlements followed the proclamation, the lust 
of which expired in 1837. A thirty years^ settlement was then con- 
cluded, which expiring in 3867, was renewed without alteration for a 
further period of thirty years, aiid is therefore now in force. 

The settlement of 1838 was bised upon a careful field measure- 
ment and upon an investigation into the individual rights of each land- 
holder and under-tenant. It was a work of great labour, and occupied 
nearly eight years. The system was to settle the revenue payable by 
each of the old r}'ots and then to give a settlement to a superior 
landholder who collected the revenue from them. 
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The total Government revenue of the temporarily-settled tracts 
- ^ Orissa is lls. 18,36,725. The people 

are on the whole tolerably prosperous, 
though more subject to overwhelming calamities of season than those of 
perhaps any other province in India. They have wonderfully recovered 
from the devastation of the great famine of 186G, and it is to be hoped 
that the progress of irrigation and embankment works, which have 
since that time been pushed forward with little interruption, and the 
measures now instituted to improve the communication by sea between 
False Point (the only port of the Cuttack district which is easy of 
access) and other places of export, will soon render the recurrence of 
so fearful a calamity impossible. 

Unfortunately the ofliccrs who administered the settlement socare- 
fully made were imbued with Bengal prejudices; tlicy wholly objected to 
the putwarics and to any system of public record and account. Gonscqueiit- 
ly the minute and careful records of the settlement not having been conti- 
nued and maintained, liavc been lost to the people ; and it has lattdy been 
discovered that their rights have been trampled on, and they have been 
subjected to great tyranny and injustice. The measures which resulted 
on these disclosures will be described in the report for the prcisent year. 


The settlement of Assam is strictly ryotwar,^^ each cultivator 
„ * . being annually assessed by the oflicers 

oi Government for the laud actually 
occupied by him. The revenue is collected by oflicfirs called ^^moujsah- 
dars,^^ each of whom resides in his own circle, which is much larger than 
wliat is called a mouzali in other parts of India. The raouzahdar 
receives a commission on his collections, and this is the only expense 
incurred in realizing the Government demand. Under this system the 
revenue is most punctually and satisfactorily gathered in. The total 
revenue of the division, which contains the districts of Durrung, Kam- 
roop, Lnekimpore, Nowgong, and Scebsaugor, iu addition to the Naga, 
Khasi, and .lyntea Hills, was in 1870-7 1 Ks. 20,93,374. Of this demand 
Its. 2(),82,633, or 90'4 per cent., were collected during the year; and 
against the arrenr demand, which was Rs. 15,254, the collections 
amounted to Rs. 14,712, or 96’4 per cent. In 1871-72 the demand was 
Rs. 21,75,799. Of this sum Rs. 21,19,947, or 97*4 per cent,, was collect- 
ed during the year. And of the arrear demand of Its. 1 7,066, Rs, 15,677, 
or 91*8 per cent., was collected. These results are probably not surpassed 
iu any part of India. The assessment is fairly up to the capacities 
of the province under present conditions, and these facts constitute a 
strong arguuicut (so far at least as the interests of the public revenue 
are concerned) in favour of the system of ryotwar settlement, where the 
assistance of a proper collecting establishment is given. 


SYSTEM OF 6ETTEEMENT. 


What has been said hitherto regarding Bengal and Behar has had 
, reference to their general character as 

Amountof.*mpor„niy«,«i«i«.e««e. pcrmanently-settlfi provinces. Acer- 

tain fraction, however, of the whole revenue of these provinces is 
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derived from lands under temporary settlement. Accurate figures 
distinguishing bctM^en the permanently and temporarily-settled revenue 
of the past year cannot at present be given, as the standard forms of 
account supplied by the local officers to the Board do not fully supply 
the necessary information. From special inquiry, however, it was 
lately ascertained that in the year 1871-72, the total current demand of 
which (excluding Orissa and Assam) was Rs. 3,54,82,671, the sum of 
Ks. 28,22,2s5, or not quite 8 per cent., represented the demand under 
temporary settlement. 

All classes of Government estates were at first usually, and 
under present rules arc invariably, brought under temporary settle- 
ment. A policy was inaugurated fourteen years ago of making perman- 
ent settlements of, and selling all Government estates of the resources 
of which no very rapid development seemed probable, or wliich there 
was any otlicr ground for getting rid of, the object being to get rid of 
a number of widely scattered small properties requiring at the hands 
of the officers of Government a kind of attention and supervision 
inconsistent with the system thus prevailing. This view of matters 
lias, however, of late been challenged, and, pending a final decision 
of the question, temporary settlements only arc now permitted of 
Government estates. 

The following arc the general rules which have been pre- 
scribed by the present Government for 
..c t omen B. guidance of the revenue officers in 

making settlements : — 

I. — No estates of any kind (save those described in tlie next 
following clause) are to be settled in perpetuity without the 
express sanction of Government in each case, unless the 
holders have a statutory right to such settleracrit, 

II. — Very petty estates, which, though well cultivated, pay less 
than one rupee land revenue per annum, may bo sold 
revenue-free for ever, being put up at an upset price 
of ten times the annual jiirarna, or sold by special 
bargain to the cultivator in possession at not less than the 
above rate. 

III. — Alluvial accretions to private estates should be settled 

separately for a term of years, each accretion with the 
estate-holder to whom it may belong. 

IV. — No settlement or resettlement should be concluded without 

first making a survey, or revision of survey, and complete 
record of rights of the whole estate. In making the 
record of rights a discretionary power of enlarging or 
completing the rights of long-settled and deserving ryots 
should be exercised. 

V. — Ordinarily Government estates should, as existing leases or 
other arrangements fall in, be settled for a long term of 
years (a) with the people on the ground, tenure-holders, or 
village headmen, or ryots, where this can be done ; or ^6) 
with a purchaser, where a settlement cannot be made with 
the people on the land ; or (c) in very exceptional cases only 
with a farmer. 
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VI. — The persons with whom the settlement may be made^ whether 
tenure-holders, or ryots, or purchasers, will be proprietors, 
and will be entitled to have future resettlements made with 
them. No more farming leases are to be granted, except 
when there are special reasons for such an arrangement. 

VII, — When the settlement is made with an outsider, or with tenure- 
holders, or with village headmen, old ryots permanently 
located on the land arc to have pottahs at fixed rates for 
term of settlement, wherever this may be possible. 

VIII, — Until the survey and record of rights necessary to a resettle- 
ment can be completed, existing leases may be extended 
from year to year. 

IX, — A year should be fixed for each district or division, at which 
all future long-term settlements or resettlements for estates 
therein should expire. 

An option has also been allowed to the Collector in the case 

of any estate, to the settlement of 
Direct management. wbich uo private individual is entitled 

by law, or the settlement of which may have been declined by a person 
entitled to it, to take the property into direct management when he 
considers it desirable for the interests of Government or the tenantry, 
A system of direct management under village headmen and 
tchsildars is now in operation in many Government estates and in some 
of those under the Court of Wards. A selected ryot or headman of the 
village collects the rents according to the rent-roll furnished to him, 
and pays the collections to Government. This is the simplest form of 
settlement. In larger estates tehsildars are appointed who collect the 
rents through the agency of the village heads. The whole is supervised 
by the Sub-divisional OlBccrs, and in the management of all Government 
estates yielding not more than lis. 1,000 per annum, the newly sanc- 
tioned subordinate sub-divisional establishments undertake the duty 
of collecting from the village heads without any special assistance. 


SYSTEM OF 8UBVET. 

Almost the whole of these provinces have now been surveyed so as 

to show the boundaries of each village 
omarca ion survey. estate, but there has been no field 

measurement except in a few limited tracts. There is a Demarcation 
Department whose business it is to define the boundaries of villages 
and estates, and to make a compass and chain survey of them. The 
ordinary scale of the maps prepared from this survey is 16 inches to 
the mile. All disputes regarding boundaries are decided by the 
Demarcation Officers. 


Where the whole of a village belongs to one estate, nothing but the 
outer boundary of the village has to be defined and surveyed; but in a 
very large proportion of cases there are lands of more than one estate in 
the village, aud the lands of each estate are frequently scattered about 
the village, aud not situated in one compact block. Thus there may be 
lands of ten estates in a village, but they may be contained in forty, fifty, 
or even double that number of separate plots. Each of these plots has 
to be separately defined and surveyed by the Demarcation Surveyor. It 
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is the extent to which plots of land belonging to different estates are thus 
intermixed that renders the demarcation of a Bengal district such a 
lengthy operation. To take Ilooghly as an example. There were in round 
numbers 4,000 village circuits demarcated. In about 1,000 of these 
the whole of the village belonged to one estate, and no interior measure- 
ments were necessary ; in the remaining 3,000 no less than 80,000 plots 
had to be surveyed owing to the intermixture of lands of different estates. 

The demarcation is followed by a professional survey, whoso 


The professional or village survey. 


business it is to make a scientific sur- 
vey of village boundaries and also a 


map showing the geographical and topographical features of the 
country. The whole of the works, both of the demarcation and the 
professional survey, has been carried out at the expense of Government, 
although the Government derives no additional revenue and no direct 
advantages of any kind from the process. The surveyors, iu making 
the survey of the village boundaries, arc guided by the marks put up at 
time of demarcation at every bend and turn of the boundary. Tliifor- 
tunately there arc no permanent marks round the boundaries of villages 
or estates iu Bengal, and no provision exists for compelling landholders 
to set them up and keep them on. The consequence is that the marks 
have been obliterated, and the use of the survey for practical proposes 


is very much lost. 

The subjoined statement shows Iiow far all Bengal has been 
surveyed up to date; when the survey of each district was commenced 
and completed ; the scale and nature of survey, and the total area as far 
as it can be ascertained 
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Date of Sitevey. 


Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Scale of Survey. 


Charanter of 
Survey. 


Eabtebn Dibtuicts. 


10. Pupreodpore 

20. Jlnckei'KuuKO 

21. M.vmciibiiiK 

22 . S.vDiet, with 
J.vntmh PlaiiiH ... 

23. Cacliur (Plums) ... 

21t. (Jhittufcoii^ 

ChittaieoiiK Uills... 


S 2 25. Noakhally 

20. Tipiierah 

^ iifilTippon&h (por- 

>. tidll of). 

JIPIIAU. 

r 27. Patna 

5 c 28. G>a 

H £ \ ^0. Shuhahad 


20. Shahahi 

30. Tirhoot 

31. Snriin 

V Chiimns 


18.38 1841. 

1H141 

1842-4H IK. 4 .% 14 ] 

1S40 

ISW 1817 

1843 1847 


4 inches = 1 mile Professional vil- 
lage survey. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

Ditto .. Ditto. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

1 inch — 1 mile . Topoicraphically 
•surv.'ycd h.v tho 
l^>vcnue Survey. 

4 inches - 1 iiiilo PpulVssional 
villHffu survey. 

Ditto ... Ditto. 

1 inch -- 1 mile . TopoKranhically 
surveyed by tlio 
Itcveiiuo Survey. 


Professional 
villai^e survey. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


31. Snrnn ISW 18 17 

32. Chuiuparuii ... 1843 1847 

33. Monghyr 1830 18,39 

1845 1847 

34. BhuuKulpore ... 18.39 1842 

1840 1.S50 

35. Purneah 1814 1848 

30. SoiithatPerguiinabs Surveyed with 

IthttiiKulpore and 
Beorbliouiu. 

ORISSA. 

37. Cuttack 1838 I 1842 


.38. Pooreo 

39. lliilu.sore 

Cuttack Tributary 

Mehals. 

CHOTA NAGPORE. 

40. llozorecbaugh ... 


4 inches ”1 mile | 
8iiicb«‘S — I uiile 
Ditto 

4 inches — 1 jnilo 
Ditto 

Hiiiclies — luillo 
Ditto 
Ditto 


4 inches = 1 mile Ditto. 


Ditto 

4incliOHs-. 1 inilo 
1 an (12 inches — 
I mile. 


4 inches mile 


41. Sub-divn.Palamow 
A Pcrgqiiiiah Toree 

of Lobardugga. 

42. SiiiKbhoom 

43. MAuiibbooui 
Tritmtary Mohnls 
of Choia Nogporu. 

ASSAM AND ADJA- 
CENT HILLS. 

44. Goalpara 

46. Kamroop 

46. Durnmg 

47. Nowgong 

48. Seobsaugor 

49. Tiukliimporo 

00. Naga Hills 


South-West Fbontike Aqenct. 

flH 1863 7.021 Ditto 

118 1872 1 inch = ] 

33 1869 4,923 Ditto 


4,921 4 inches = 1 


4.43.) 4 inches — 

1 inch ^ ] 
8,C31 4 inches = 


1871 uot finished 
1868 I 1872 
1863 1872 

1867 I 


Ditto. 

Ditto and 
Topographical. 


IVofcssional 
village survey. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


ProfesBional vil- 
lage survey and 
Tt^graphical. 


Professional 
village survey. 


Ditto and 
Topographical. 
Professional 
village survey* 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


. Hills 

(surveyed by the Topographical Branch. 
52. Garo Hills ... J 
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From this statement it will be seen that with the exception of the 
resurvey of Micluapore (which the Survey Department consider must be 
undertaken), the survey of Bengal Proper is now completed. The bulk 
of the area still to be dealt with lies in Assam, where au immense tract in 
district Lukhirapore, estimated roughly at 8,000 square miles, extending 
beyond the revenue-paying portion already completed, north and east 
up to the water-shed, is to be surveyed topographically on the scale of 
1 inch to 1 mile. 

The surveys of Ganges alluvium and diluvium, in accordance with 

the provisions of Act IX of 1847, 
sottlemonts of new alluvial iii'cre commenced in the Patna division 
about 18G3 and brought to a close in 
the Rajshahye division last year. The object of the law was to obviate 
the effects of the changes constantly going on in the banks of rivers and 
adjacent lands. By these changes large portions of land arc often 
washed away — sometimes suddenly, sometimes by slow degrees — from 
one side of a river, while an accession of land takes place on the other 
side. It was thought advisable for the security of the land revenue 
that some provision should be made for allowing a proprietor whose 
estate had suffered diluvion an abatement of revenue corresponding to 
the extent of his loss, and on the other hand for assessing the 
proprietor whose estate had gained land with an additional revenue 
proportionate to the amount of his gain. The law accordingly enacts 
that in districts of which a revenue survey has already been made. 
Government may, whenever ten years may have elapsed from the date 
of approval of such survey, have a new survey made of lands on tlie 
banks of river with a view to ascertain the extent of the changes since 
the last survey. Having ascertained by inspection of the new survey 
map which estates have lost, and which gained land, a corresponding 
abatement from, and addition to the revenue assessed ou the estates 
respectively losing and gaining is to be made. 

The settlements made were formerly made permanent, except 
when the proprietors of some of them refused to take the engagement, 
in which case the lauds were let in farms fur periods of from tiireo to 
ten years ; but latterly orders have been issued by Government 
prohibiting further permanent settlements, and temporary settlements 
are made. 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH TERRITORY. 


The territory subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is 
^ . portioned off into eleven large tracts, 

ommissionorB iips. officially called divisions, each of which 

is superintended by a Commissioner. Five districts of Bengal Proper 
west of the Bhagiruitee or Hooghly constitute the Burdwan division, 
and are known as Western Bengal. The Presidency, Rajshahye, and a 
part of the Cooch Beliar divisions, are comprised in Central Bengal ; 
Jiastern Bengal comprises the Dacca and Chittagong divisions. The 

J province of Behar contains the Patna and Bhaugulporo divisions. 
Sach of the provinces of Orissa, Chota Nagpore, and Assam, constitutes 
a sej)arate division. 

These divisions are divided into 36 liegulation and 18 Non- 
. , , , ^ . regulation districts. The Regulation 

Districts ond suD-divisions* i • x • i. ^ • no i j • • • 

districts comprise 78 sub-di visions, 

besides the head-quarters division of each district. When the sub- 
divisional system is fully carried out, the number of sub-divisions in 
these districts will be increased by about 30, so that each of the present 
districts may then comprise about four sub-divisions, including the head- 
quarters division. The Rajshahye, Dinagepore, and Rungpore districts 

of tho Rajshahye division, Sylhet of 
gu a ion 18 nc 8 . Dacca, and Chittagong and Tipperah 

of the Gliittagong division, and a few other districts, are not yet fully 
Bub-divided, and thero are some smaller districts regarding which it is 
doubtful whether they will be maintained or reduced into sub-^visions. 
The annexed table shows the divisions, districts, and out-lying sub- 
divisions of tho Regulation districts as they stood on the Slst March 
1873. 
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Dmsioir. 


BusDWAir ... 


PfllSfllDBVOT 

Division .. 


Rajssiotb 


pACOi. 


District. 


Rurdwan . 

Bancoorali. 
Beerbboom. 
Midnapore ... 

Hooghlj .. 
L Howrah. 


■24-Porguii- 

nalis. 


Nuddca 


Sub-division. 


rCutwa. 

I Culim. 

Boi-d-Bood. 

I Kunei>guii(;o. 
l^Jelianabad. 


V^Jessoro 


Moorshed- 
abad ... 


i Tundrtok. 

< (iitrb^tla. 

C C«mlai. 

SerampOTC. 


Busscerbaut. 
Biirasot. 
Diamond Har- 
bour, 
Barnporo. 
Satkboorali. 
Barrnckporc. 
Dum-Dum. 

{ Bon^ong^. 
Molwjrporo. 
Chooadaui^ab. 
Kooshtoah. 
Rauughat. 

fNurrail. 

I K bool nob. 

J(»nidiih. 

I Bagirbaut. 
^Mogoorali. 

rRaroporo llaut. 
1 City Moorwhcd- 
1 abad. 
LJungyporc. 


DlTlBIOV. 


District. 


Sub-division. 


Dinogepore. 

Maldah. 

Rajsbaliye . 

Bungporo , 

Bograh. 

l^Fubna ... Serajgunge. 


Nattorc. 

Bbowanigungo. 


fDaeca 


I [ Moonsbfgunge. 
' X Manickgungo. 


f Goalundo. 

Furroedpore 4 libanga or Kas- 
( simpure.^ 


rPerosaporc. 

‘ Madanpore. 
Bowful or Pa- 
iooakhallj. 
Dukhin Bbiidi* 
buspore. 


tBaokergunge 


* (ConA 


Dacc 
cluiietlj . 


f Jamalporo. 

MyrnenMugh J Not«koB«h.« 

CKisboregungo. 


L. 


‘ylbet 


f Ronarngiingo.* 

J ! I ubbo»*r‘* 

1 Ilurrooniguugo* 
V. or Latoo. 


fCbiHsging... Coi’s Baaar. 


CniTTAQoNO*! Noakbally. 

^Tipperub . 


Brahmanbariab 


Patna 


(lya 


fBoIiar. 

... } Barb. 
(.Dinaporo. 


f Aurungaba<L 
, < Jcdianiibad. 
tNowadab. 


Patna 




i SnsHCoram. 
Ruxiir. 
Ububooub. 


Tirhoot 


Sarun 


{ Durbbungab. 
Ilajfopore. 

M mlboobanao. 

Sootamoreo. 

Tujjrt»r». 


Bewan 


Cbumparun Bottiab. 

^Soopoo). 

BiTArnuL-J Bhaugulporo I Mudhoypoorah. 

C Banka. 

(Kndba* 

.I'urnoah ... ^ KisHongungo. 

lArrarei^ 

{ Ja.iipore. 

Cuttack ... i Krndraparah. 

(jugutsiugpore. 


■'I 


Obissa ...K 


Pooree 

^Balasoro 


Khoordah, 

Bbttddruck. 


Jfot#.-— Bub-diviaioiLs nurkod with an asterisk (•) have been sanotioned^but not yet opened. 
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Tho Non-Regulation districts, as shown below, form three entire 

lfon.r«B»i«tioa di.triota. Commissionerships, and prions, con- 

sisting of the Sonthal Pergunnans, 
Chittagong Hill Traotfl, and Oachar, belong respectively to the Bhaugul- 
pore, Chittagong, and Dacca divisions. They contain 22, sub-divisions. 


PiyiHioN. District. Sub-diyision. || DiyisioN. District. Snb-dmsion. 


fDarjeelingf ... 
I Julpigorro ... 
< Gowalpnra 
I (iaro Uilla. 
^Cooch liehar. 


Daricclinfif Tcrai. 

Fallacotta. 

Dlioobreo, 


Cjjot 4 Nag- 

POKE 


f Hazareo- 7 

wh... 

^ TiO)mv(lu{;f^ah Pals 


Puchumba. 

Palatnow. 


Hjlakandy. 


Chittagong 


fllill Tracts 
I of Chitta- 

i pong ... Si 


Sungoo. 


11 ill Tipporah. 


**' SiiigbhijDui 

MuunbhouiTi Gobindpore. 

'k^ -ISxs 

Nowgong. 


Luckirnporc 


r, Joy pore. 

\ North Luekini- 
y jKiro. 
(.Suiblya.* 


nirAUGDli- 

POKE 


I Sonthal Per 
[ gunnabs .. 


K Rnjinohal. 
p- 1 Dcophur. 

.. j Jjodtnka. 
COodda. 


! Nnga Hills. 

Kbasi and 
^Jyiitoab Hills. Jowyr. 


Sub'divisioiis marked with an astcribk (*) have been sanctioned, but not yet opened. 

The area and population of these tracts is given in detail in the 
chapter on the census. One division, that of Patna, contains more 
inhabitants than tho Bombay Presidency; another division, Chitta- 
gong, has only a fourth tho number of inhabitants and one half the area 
of Patna. The districts vary in size from about 1,500 to between 
11,000 and 12,000 square miles, while their population varies from a 
quarter of a million to four millions and n quarter. The population of 
sub-divisions varies from 15,000 to 900,000. 

The boundaries of districts and sub-divisions have undergone 
frequent changes with improvements in the administration. These 
changes unfortunately were not in the past carried out on any^ fixed 
principles, and there was till lately much confusion of jurisdiction. 
Thus although the offices of Collector and Magistrate are vested in the 
same individual, it by no means followed that the jurisdiction of the 
Collector was conterminous with that of the Magistrate. The civil courts 
again have sometimes a local jurisdiction of their own, so that the 8a^le 
district was not unfrequently found to have different boundaries, accord- 
ing as it is' regarded as the district of the Collector, of the Magistrate, 
or of the Judge. Beoently much has been done^ and is still being 
done, to assimilate the jurisdictions. 

Por the purposes of revenue administration the country was 
„ , divided by the Mogul Government into 

pergannahs, each pergunnah comprising 
a certain number of villages with their lands. This arrangement still 
forms the basis of our own revenue system; but from its want of 
compactness, as well as for other reasons, it has been found extremely 
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inconvenient, and in Bengal it has fallen into such decay, that in 
Bome districts the pergunnah boundaries can hardly bo ascertained* 
Detached villages belonging to the same pergunnah may now be found 
all over the district and in two or more districts. Practically tlie 
pergunnah divisions of districts have died out, except for purposes of 
land revenue payments, in favour of the simpler and more compact 
arrangements adopted for purposes of ix)lioe. This arrangement had 
its origin in Eegulation XXII of 1813, by which the Magistrates wore 
directed to divide their districts into police jurisdictions to bo named 
after the places at which the chief police ollicers ’wore stationed. And 

in this way Iho term ihannah, which 
Thannalis. originally meant only tho police station, 

came to he applied to the jurisdiction subordinate to that station. Tlie 
thaunah divisions have been for years growing into greater importance, 
and are now utilized to a largo extent for other than polioo purposes. 
The thannah is now the unit of which a sub-division is composed, as the 
Bub-division is of the district. Tho total number of thannalis in Bongal 
is 610 ; the average area of each is 280 square miles. Tho population 

of thannalis varies from 10,000 to 
849,000 ; some of the large thannahs 
are divided again for police purposes into outposts or 

The tehsildori system, which obtains in other parts of India for 

the collection of revenue and the tehsil 

T.h.a<l«d.vt..on. lately cUbUBbed. of territory, id iiot gonorally 

known in these provinces. A system of direct revenue collection and 
Government management has, however, lately been introduced into 
several tracts not permanently settled and hitherto let out to farmers 
or subjected to some such management. Tho principal tracts aUbetod 
are the Damin-i-koh of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, Jyiiteah, the Bhootan 
Dooars, and Palamow. In Khoordah there is already a tehsildori divi- 
In the province of Assam the land is divided for revenue purposos 

into mouzahs, or circles of villages, 
the revenue of which is collootod by 
an officer called ‘‘ mouzahdar,’’ who resides within tho circle. There 
are no limits of villages as distinguished from mouzahs recognized for 
fiscal purposes. Each mouzah is compact in itself, and there are no 
revenue divisions intermediate between the mouzah and the individual 
ryot’s holding. A somewhat similar arrangement exists in Chittagong, 
^ ..... . ^ ' where estates are very many and very 

CnooDgo. . d.v...o„, .0 Or,*... iuri«diction 

of canoongoships constitute a civil division for fiscal and executive 
purposes. The districts are so mapped out that at every twelve or 
fifteen miles there is a canoongoe’s head-quarters. The canoongoes are 
officials available for every sort of duty between tho sub-divisional 
officers and the people. 

The municipal system has been of recent years introduced into 

these provinces. Calcutta is adminis- 
tered under a sepai’ate Municipality 
There are several Acts for the interior. 
Twenty-four larger towns are regulated 
by Act III (B.C.) of 1864 ; 95 smaller 


Bion. 


Mouzahs in Assam. 


Monicipalities. 

and special laws for the city. 
Towoabips. 
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townships by Act VI (B.O.) of 1868. Act XX of 1856 enables the 

48 villages and small unions in which 
it exists to pay for their watch and 
ward and to meet more urgent demands of ordinary conservancy. Act 
XXVI of 1850 is still in force in one place in Bengal — Jumol^ore, 
in the Monghyr district. The Presidency, IBurdwan, and Patna divisions, 
are those in which the municipal system has most developed itself. 
There ore, however, very few places in Bengal with any pretensions to 
bo called towns, and almost the whole of the vast population of this 


province consists of persons connected 
* with agriculture, who live in little 

rural villages. Tliese villages in Bengal are isolated, detached places, 
with a number of residents, varying from 200 or 300 to 3,000, 
living very much among themselves, and clinging tenaciously to their 
homes. These units arc not apt to coalesce into clumps or associations, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the presidency or other 
such largo cities, but each remains with its own houses, and adheres 
to its own communal servants. Bometimes the Mahomodans live a 


good deal by themselves or have their own villages apart, and the 
different castes of Hindoos congregate together in their own quarters. 
Sometimes the dilferent religions and castes are very much mixed 
together. This is all a trace of the past, but tho old communal 
institutions by which the village was governed have faded away under 
the influence of our rule and tho zemindaiy system. The ancient 
indigenous village system of India still exists in the hilly countries 
attached to Bengal, but in the plains they have almost disappeared. 
Tho chowkidar or watchman now lingers as almost the only vestige of 
the old municipal commune. The other traces that remain are scanty ; 
some things aro in somo places regulated by village pmehayets or head- 
men of somo sort, but more and more tho zemindary agent has 
BU})planted the village mondnl, and the landlord tokos the place of the 
indigenous self-rule. It has been the Lieutenant-Governor^s especial 
object to retrace this order and give the people that measure of self- 
government and local freedom to which both their old traditions and 
their modern education alike point, by giving to towns and restoring 
to villages some sort of municipal or communal form of ^^ovemment. 
Late inquiries have shown that the materials of old institutions still 
exist in a greater degree than had boon suspected. 
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DETAILS OF THE LAST CENSUS-TRIBES AND LANGUAGE. 


The oensus of Bengalj which was effected during the cold weather 

of 1871-72, was the first census of the 
Tub Cbhius of 1871-72. Country that had ever been attempted. 

Only partial enumerations of parti- 
cular areas had from time to time been previously made, and they 
were either estimates baaed upon the number of houses in the district 
incorrectly computed, or they were conclusions drawn from experience 
and general observation, and entitled to little or no reliaiieo. 

The present census computations show the total number of persons 
counted in the provinces under the Government of Bengal to be 
66,856,859. 

This aggregate total of population far exceeds that of any previous 
estimate. With few exceptions every district in the province is more 
thickly populated than even the most liberal official calculation had 
allowed for. 

The old British territories in Northern India consisted in the last 

century of the provinces of Bengal and 
PreTiottB estimates of tho population. Bchar. The area of those territories 

included the present regulation dis- 
tricts of these provinces and the greater part of the division of Chota 
Nagpore, but it did not include Assam and Cachar nor Uatjccling, 
and the Bhutan Dwars, nor until later were Orissa and the adjacent 
hill tracts annexed by the British Government. The original area 
was approximately estimated by Mr. James Grant in 1786 in bis 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal at 97,2(X) square miles. 

The first opinion promulgated concerning the population of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa (including only under the term Orissa 
what is now comprised in the Miduapore district and part of Hooghly), 
was that it amounted to ten millions. This was put forth soon after 
the Company’s acquisition to the Dewany, and is the entire assumed 
population” throughout Mr. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances and 
View of the revenues of Bengal. In the meantime, however, it was 
found out that this estimate was too low. Sir William Jones, in 1787, 
forming bis judgment from materials to which we have now no access, 
thought that the population of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares,^ 
amounted to twenty-four millioniR: In the first year of this century 
the Bengal Government called for information from the Collectors and 
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Judges stationed in the districts in the four provinces ; but the returns 
were so imperfect, and, where they were made by these two descriptions 
of ofTiccrs, so contradictory, that no general conclusion could be drawn 
from them. Mr. Colebrookc, in 1802, computed the population to be 
thirty millions. The Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, after consideration of these data,^ 
records in 1812 that if any opinion were now to be offered on a point 
which has not been subjected to strict investigation, perhaps there 
would be no danger of exceeding the truth in adopting a medium 
between the calculations of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Colebrookc, and 
supposing the population of the four provinces to be not less than 
twenty-seven millions.^^ Dr. Buchanan had, however, about this period 
made an estimate of tlic population of several districts, which he puts 
very much higher than other authorities. 

The semi-official estimate of Mr. Adams in 1835 assumes the 
population to be thirty-six millions. In 184 when the territories 
under the Bengal Government were nearly the same as those now 
under the Lieutenant-Governor, their population was estimated by 
Mr. Dampier, the Superintendent of Police in Bengal, at 31,200,000. 

Of late years, however, the population of Bengal has been generally 
accepted at about forty or forty-one millions, and that total has been the 
recognized basis for legislation and finance. This has always been 
the accepted estimate since the publication of the Parliamentary 
Bine Book ‘‘on the area and population of India’^ on the 27th July 
1857. The total population of all India is there recorded at 180,884,297 ; 
the total population under the administration of the Government 
of Bengal at 40,852,397. In the administration report of this 
Government for the year 1870-71, the population is put down after 
revision at something over 42 millions. 

After much discussion instructions were issued by the Govern- 
ment of India that arraiigcracuts should be made for a general census 
of tlic population ill the year 1871, and preparations having been duly 
made, the work was undertaken in that year. 

At au early period it was found expedient to abandon the idea 

of taking the census of the whole of 
The manner of taking the oonsufl, ond thc Vast provinces within the jurisdio- 
t 0 agoncy omp oye . Licutenant-Govemor on 

one and on the same day. In many cases indeed an entire sub- 
division, and even a whole district, was in fact eventually enumerated 
simultaneously, but it was not found possible or desirable to lay 
down any precise scheme of operation to be adopted everywhere alike. 
The time within which, and the agency by which, the enumeration 
was made, was to a considerable extent entrusted to the experience 
and discretion of the local authorities. It was directed that each 
district and division was to be taken as nearly simultaneously aa 
possible with reference to the circumstances of each, provided that 
the whole must be completed between December 1871 and March 1872 . 
The Bengal census, moreover, did not pretend to deal with the 
precise status of every individual in the country, man, woman, and 
child, with rigorous accuracy. That would have been impossible in 
these provinces. On no previous occasion had so gigantic au enterprise 
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been undertaken^ and the machinery lyhich is available elsewhere, 
though not wanting in Bengal, liad on all sides been sull'ercd to fall into 
desuetude, and could only be utilized on this occasion to a very 
partial extent. 

All the information, however, attainable and really necessary for 
practical purposes was shown in the returns. The names, castes, 
and professions of all heads of houses and adult males, were recorded ; 
while the women and children in each house were numbered — not 
named, the caste and profession of the head of the family being 
sufficient to distinguish the family. Kcligion also was stated, and adults 
or grown persons were distinguished from children under twelve. These 
were the main points shown, while it was also endeavoured to elicit 
the numbers of schools, of hoys and girls who attemied schools, of blind 
persons, deaf persons, insane persons, idiots, lepers, and the like. 

Mr. Beverley, the Inspcctor-Cicncral of Assurances, was selected 
as the most proper officer to supervise the census arraTigcmcnts from 
their commencement to their close. To his unwearying devotion to his 
duties, and the excellence and completeness of his work, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has borne willing testimony. 

To facilitate operations, and to prevent any complications which 
might possibly attend the employment of an unpaid agency, a brief 
Act (XI of 1871) was passed by the Bengal Legislative (k)uncil, 
authorizing the local officers to apj)oint enumerators, and providing 
certain penalties for tlieir nnsconduct or neglect. The Act invested 
the enumerator so selected with the power to collect the required 
information, making refusal to answer their questions on such points 
a penal offence. It also empowered Magistrates, under certain restric- 
tions, to call for assistance iu the matter from landholders or their 
agents. 

The agency employed in the enumeration of the people was 
chosen as far us possibb; from among the people. The census was thus 
virtually effected by the people. In Assam and Bchar indeed the 
enumeration was carried out through the indigenous fiscal establish- 
ments of the country ; but in Bengal the census was for the most part 
takeu by indigenous agencies or private individuals owning tio official 
allegiance to Government. 

Very much was elicited by the census and has been confirmed by 
recent inquiries regarding the varicnis indigenous agencies still found 
existing in the country. These; agencies were made use of as far as 
possible. Old institutions, officially supposed to be long ago dead 
and gone, were still found to survive iu many places, and rural agen- 
cies, condemned long since, were proved to exist in several parts of the 
country and afforded much assistance. The reports on the; indige- 
nous agencies of the country from the divisional Commissioners, many 
of which are very full and iutercsting, have recently been published 
as a volume of Selections by the Bengal Government. 

Many private individuals also accepted office as unpaid enumer- 
ators and rendered very useful service. The Government servants of 
the police and registration departments, Hchoolinasters and the like, 
largely contributed to the result as a supervising agency. 

K 
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It was hardly to be expected that the first attempt to carry out 

a census in Bengal would be accom- 
No opposition. plished without exciting alarm in the 

minds of the people. The most absurd rumours got abroad. But as 
the people were brought into contact with the ceusus officials, they 
gathered more and more of the true object in view, and many of them 
finally learned to laugh at their own fears. As a rule, there was no 
real opposition whatever : in one place only was there any serious 
outbreak. The most prevalent ideas, and those which took deepest 
root in the minds of the people, were the anticipation of increased 
taxation and compulsory emigration. No general dissatisfaction, 
however, existed, and any passive resistance that may have been made 
was purely local and easily overcome. 

The census was successful beyond all expectation. If wc had 
_ , . , expected to get absolute accuracy, the 

^ plan of taking the census on various 

dates within a moderate period would no doubt have been inconsistent 
with such an expectation. But no census in India can possibly be 
without a considerable margin of inaccuracy, and within that margin 
the small inaccuracies resulting from the taking different tracts on 
difTercnt days arc as nothing. The details are, the Lieutenant-Governor 
considers, sufficiently ample and sufficiently accurate. The Lieutenant* 
Governor's own feelings were, he confesses, very much those expressed 
by more than one district officer and entertained, he believes, by 
many more, viz, that they began by doubting whether the returns 
would be worth the paper on which they were written, and ended by 
thinking them wonderfully good and trustworthy. This last opinion 
appears everywhere in the reports. All that has been learned of tests 
applied by superior officers and others, and by some independent 
oDservers, goes to confirm the belief. Some mistakes and inaccuracies 
on a small scale there must no doubt be, but the general result is, 
the Lieutenant-Governor believes, surprisingly accurate. 

The former estimates of population are so little trustworthy, that it is 

unfortunately hopeless to attempt to 
Difficult j n util our information is more found on the present census aiiv estw 

the population. mate whatever of the progress of the 

population as a whole, or of the rate 
of increase or decrease in any part of the country. To get any such 
estimate at a future day, we must depend ou the life statistics 
of which we are just making a commencement, and on the compara- 
tive results wiiich a future census may show. We can only try, in 
the course of certain inquiries of a statistical character which are 
now set on foot, to ascertain whether there is good evidence that 
certain districts have much increased in population and cultivation! 
and that such increase has been general. 


It will also be necessary to inquire whether certain districts 
have decreased. The estimates of population made by Dr. Buchanan 
between 1807 and 1814 of the districts he surveyed with the authority 
of Government, differ entirely from the official estimates accepted 
in those days, and in some cases show a curious approximation to the 
figures of the recent ceusus. It is impossible now to attach the exact 
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value which should be accorded to Buchanan^s figures ; but the districts 
which from a comparison with his conclusions would seem to have 
largely decreased in population, viz. the conterminous districts of 
Dinagopore, Maldah, and Purneah, are precisely those which we know 
to be among all the districts of the Gangetic plain abnormally low 
in population. So far as we have information regarding the conditiou 
and regarding the rates of land revenue and rent of these districts 
at the present time and at the lime of the permanent settlement, 
it would seem that they have prospered less than any other districts 
of Bengal, and arc now altogether rehdivehj in a much lower position 
than they were at the end of the last century. Within these districts 
the ruins of the city of Qour testify that in some places at any rate 
disease has worked a great depopulation. The census report but too 
clearly points to the evidences of a serious eficct on the population of the 
Burdwan district, caused by the dit^ease which wc are now endeavour- 
ing to combat. If the population there has not yet actually diminished, 
as compared to previous iMjriods, it seems but too clear that the number 
of persons in each household is now abnormally low in the fever tracts. 

On the other hand there are apparently general reasons for believ- 
ing the growth of population in Bengal to be very rapid. We will 
know this when our inquiries are more complete after another census, 
but Mr. Beverley^s disquisition on the large proportion of children 
in these provinces seems to show that births arc more numerous than 
they are in England and in other western countries. Everybody,” it 
has been said, ^'marries; an unmarried man of twenty-five, or an 
unmarried girl of fifteen, are hardly to be found. As soon as girls 
become marriageable, generally before, husbands are without difficulty 
found for them. Marriage is a thing which happens of course — a 
necessary part of life. The people live a regular, sober, domestic life, 
and seldom leave their homos, not being called upon for the perform- 
ance of military service or public labour, or servitude, so common in 
most countries. Very few marriages are unproductive. Among the 
causes of increase is to be reckoned the extreme facility of rearing 
children. Here no infants perish of cold. As soou as a child is 
weaued, it lives on rice, goes naked for two or three years, and requires 
no care whatever. Poverty scarcely ever prevents a man from rearing 


a family of children.” 

The question whether an excessive birth-rate is counterbalanced 
by a higher rate of mortality than in Europe, is one of the most imiK>r- 
tant and interesting statistical problems which we may now hope soon 
to solve. The fact can only be conclusively demonstrated when a system 
of mortuary returns shall have been established upon a satisfactory basis. 
It is, however, believed, by those who have most carefully studied the 
question, that the rate of mortality is higher ; and it is evident that 
primd. facie causes are not wanting to produce such a result. 

The five provinces under the Bengal Government have already 
^ been described- in a former chapter of 

oTiL ABSi ASD POPULATION. Tcport ; thcif total arcs, including 

tributary estates, is 248,281 square miles^, with au aggregate population, 
as we have seen, of 66,856,859 souls. 


s be<9 Note on page 118. 
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In aU the Central and Western districts of these provineds, includ- 
ing the tributary estates of Orissa and Chota Nagpore, the census was 
iully carried out j but it was not completely effected in some of the 
Eastern border districts, wliere there were political difficulties, increased 
by the circumstaneos that a house or poll-tax is the ordinary form of 
taxation in the unsettled Indo-Burmese districts. The Chittagon<r 
Hill Tracts and Garo Hills (so far as they own British allegiance) being 
the scene of war or uneasiness, it was avowed that a full census could 
not be taken. Some of the Assam tribes beyond the ordinary laud revenue 
settlement were not counted ; and especially in the farthest district of 
Upper Assam (Lukhimpore) considerable tracts of country marked as 
lii’itish territory and inhabited by tribes who owe us a theoretical 
allegiance, but who in practice are not very directly ruled, were omitted. 
Owing to administrative accidents the Terai under the Darjeeling Hills 
and the adjoining Bhutan Dooars (ceded by Bhutan after the late war) 
were not properly counted. Sikkim, Hill Tipperah, and the Nagas 
and <7?^r/.s/-indcpendent tribes of Assam, were neither counted nor 
estimated, because though within our political system, they are not 
administered by us, and for the most ])arL have not been explored. 
Bhutan and the Himalayan tribes to the cast arc wholly and entirely 
independent. Muniporc is not under this Government. 

Altogether under direct and indirect British administration the 
population of Bengal may be said to amount in round numbers to 67 
millions ; of this total 3 millions may be taken as the population of the 
tributary estates, in which the llajahs and Chiefs exercise a prescribed 
jurisdiction, subject in greater matters to British courts and officers. 
Nearly l,:i00,000 are in the Orissa tributary mehals, 400,000 in those of 
Chota Nagpore, and the remaining 300,000 may be taken to 
represent the tribes in the Eastern frontier imperfectly counted. 

This leaves 65 millions under direct British administration ; of these 
nearly 37 millions are in the great central province of Bengal proper. 
The Ilindoostauee-speaking provinces arc just about half the area 
and population of Bengal ; the population being 18 J millions, or, 
including the Sonthal Bergunnahs now attached to Bhaugulpore, 
upwards of 19J millions. Orissa, excluding the tributary estates, is just 
over 3 millions; 0hota Nagpore, similarly excluding such estates, has 
about 3^ millions, mostly aboriginal in blood ; and 2 millions are in 
Assam, including the Gowalpara district now attached to Cooch Behar, 
but geographically connected with Assam, 

The density of the population is thus, as we should have expected, 
D.H«tT,o, THE r0P;x^,i0E. variatiOD. 

Bengal proper, yrhich occupies not much more than a third of 
the whole area, contributes more than half the population; Behar proper, 
with one^sixth of the total area, supplies three-tenths of the population ; 
the provinces of Assain and Chota Nagpore are as large as Behar, 
yet th ey have only a ninth and a fifth part of its population respectively. 
'Ihe average number of persons to the square mile is 466 in 
Behar, 389 in Bengal, 181 in Orissa, 87 in Chota Nagpore, and 
61 iu Assam. The average density of population over the whole 
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area of these provinces is 269 to the square mile. lu the United King- 
dom it is 262 ; in Germany it is 189 ; in France it is 180. 

Putting aside the hilly districts on the frontiers, the plains of 
Bengal and Belmr may be said to comprise in round numbers about 
100,000 square miles with a population of 53 millions, giving through- 
out this great tract an average of 530 souls per square mile. 

The district of Uooghly is the most populous in Kcngal. The 
average density of its population is 1,015 to the square mile. Its thiu- 
cst thannahs, the most northern and most southern respectively, have 
a density of nearly 700 souls to the square mile. There is a con- 
centrated population in the towns and great villages, containing a 
mercantile and fishing community which fringe the river Ilooghly in the 
Uooghly district. But apart from this we find in the baek-lying thannahs 
an immense population. In Doomjoor, next to Howrah, the population 
rate is 1,417 per mile. The agricultural thannahs of Jugguthullubporc, 
Aniptah, Khaiiakool, and Chandecporc of Uooghly, and the adjacent 
thannahs of Dasporc, Pauchkoorah, and Debra of Midnaporc, are a low- 
lying water tract stretching from behind Howrah to near Midnaporc, 
without a single town, and yet they have a population fully equal to or 
exceeding 1,000 per square mile of gross area. In the district of Surun 
in the Patna division, where the density of the population is second 
only to Uooghly, there arc several rural thannahs, where tlio populaiiou 
averages above 900 to the square mile. In the small and entirely 
rural sub-divisiou of Moonshigutigc in the Dacca district, the popula- 
tion is 459,874, with a density of 1,031 souls to the square mile. 

Speaking less specially, the most populous parts of the country 
are: — 

(1) The metropolitan districts of 21-Pergiinnah8 Sq. milPH. 

and Uooghly, with Howrah, comprising 4,2:20 

(2) The districts of Dacca, Furrcedporc, and 

Pubna . . . . . . . . . • 6,359 

(3) The district of Rungpore .. .. .. 3,476 

(4) Patna, Tirhoot, and Sarun in Bcliar .. 11,098 

These nine districts, with an aggregate area of 25,153 square 

miles, have all au average population of over GOO persons to the square 
mile. 

Next to the above, as regards the density of tlicir population, come 
the seven districts of Bunlwan, Beerbhoorn, Nuddea, Jessorc, Moor- 
shedabad, Bajshahyc, and Tipperah, all in Bengal proper, with an area 
aggregating 19,413 square miles and a population of between 500 and 
600 persons to the square mile. 

In eleven districts the i)opulation is from 400 to 500 in the 
square mile, viz. in Midiiapore, Bogra, Coocli Debar, Bachergunge, 
Chittagong, Noakhally, Gyu, Chumparuu, Moughyr, Bhaugulporc, and 
Cuttack ; their total area aggregates 36,547 square miles. 

But though Behar and the Gangetic delta arc thus densely 
populated, there remain large tracts of territory in these provinces with a 
population of less than 200 souls to the squai'e mile. Maunbboom is 
the only district in Chota Nagpore which has more than this average 
population. In Assam there is no district with a population anything 
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like it. Of the total area of Bengal^ including tributary estates, only 
one-half exceeds this proportion ; yet in Europe an average density of 
even 200 souls to the square mile would be considered a tolerably 
abundant population. It is a density which not even Germany as yet 
possesses. 

The Bengal provinces ^ comprise 200,938 villages, townships 
or communes. The people reside in 11,383,498 houses. The average 
area of the lands of each commune is 1*00 square miles, and the average 
number of souls to each commune is 325*55. The average number 
of souls to each house is 5*74, or rather more than 5i, 


The populations under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
^ Governor comi)rise several distinct 

Tub VARIOUS BICRS AMU LANGUAOKB. _ .. i.- fi.' 

nationalities. These nationalities are 
mainly resident in their several provinces ; but as the national 
boundary does not in all cases precisely correspond with the provincial 
boundary, it may be mentioned that Bengal is inhabited throughout 
by Bengalis of Bengali language and manners, and that they slightly 
overpass the Bengal boundaries. A small part of the Purueah district 

may be said to be Bengali. Bengalis 
arc also resident in some number 
in parts of the Sonthal rergunnahs, and people speaking that lau-* 
guage are numerous in the Maunbhooin district of Ohota Nagpore. 
Altogether the Bengali-speaking people may be taken to be about 
38 millions. 

The people of Behar are Hindoostanccs, speaking the same language, 
, and ill their manners, &c., identical 

UK oo0tancc8. forty or fifty millions 

of Hindoostanccs who inhabit the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and 
parts of the Central Provinces, Kajpootaria, &c. Besides Behar proper 
a good many are resident in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Throughout 
the largest districts of Chota Nagpore they are numerous, and their 
language, manners, and civilization, are those that prevail there, as the 
aborigines succumb to external influcuces. Altogether the Hindi- 
speaking people of these provinces number about twenty millions. 

The Ooriya speakers of Orissa, plain and hill country, together, 

are about four millions. This is not, 
however, the whole Ooriya race, as 
they form also the population of a great part of the Oanjam district in 
Madras, of Sumbulpore, &c., in the Central Provinces, and come 
somewhat over the border on the side of Bengal and Chota Nagpore. 

In Assam the semi-Bengali of Oowal* 
BBamise. para and Assamese of the upper dis- 

tricts scarcely make up two millions. 

The large number of Mahomedans found in Lower Bengal is in 

many respects the most interesting 
of the facts brought out by the census. 


Number of Mahomedans. 


* Exclusive of the districts of Daijeeling, Jnlpigoree, Cooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Kaga Hills, Kbasi and Jyutea Hills aud Garo Hills, for which the uutnba of 
villages is uot available. 
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The total number of Mahomedans in these provinces exceeds twenty 
_ . ^ and a half millions The 

vast majority of them, namely^ seven- 
teen and a half millions, are to be found in Lower Bengal. In 
Bchar they hardly number more than two and a half out of a total 
population of nearly twenty millions. In Assam, Chota Nagporc, and 
particularly in Orissa, they are very sparse. 

The district in which Mussulmans are most numerous, as compared 
with other classes of the community, is Bogra, where they compose 
upwards of per cent, of the population. In Rajshah 3 ’c they are over 
77 per cent., and in Pubna G9 per cent. In the districts of Chitta- 
gong and Noakhally the Mussulmans constitute three-fourths of the 
population. 

Curious as it may appear, it is not in the orcat Mogul capitals 
that we find the Mahomedans most numerous. In Dacca, which 
for a long time contained the seat of Government, Mahomedans 
are very slightly in excess of Hindoos; in the Maldah district, 
which contained the city of Gour, the Mahomedans form 4G per cent, 
of the population ; in Moorshedabad they are scarcely 45 per cent.; 
in Patna they only form 12 per cent, of the inhabitants of the district; 
even in the city of Patna they are only 24 per cent. On the other 
hand, not to refer to the districts already mentioned, in Backergunge, 
Tipperah, liiingporc, and Mymensingh, they constitute two-thirds 
of the population; and in Diuagepore, Nuddea, Jessorc, and Furreed- 
porc, more than half. 

Wherever the Mahomedans form the bulk of the population, it 
will be found, as a rule, that they are the cultivating classes of the 
people, while the upper and mercantile classes arc Hindoo, and some 
very low classes arc semi-Hindoos, probably for the most part aboriginal 
in blood. All the sailors of the Eastern districts are Mahomedans. 


The number of Mahomedans in Behar is comparatively small, and 
they mostly belong to the upper orders, living in towns such as Patna, 
Barh, and Bchar. The great mass of tlie people and cultivating classes 
in that province arc still Hindoo. The fabric of Hindooism was probably 
too firm to be shaken by the Mussulman invasion, and conversion had 
comparatively little success. Though the aboriginal tribes are still to bo 
found in Behar, they probably did not at that time form so large a 
percentage of the population as in the lower delta of Bengal. Swept 
on by the Aryan tide of immigration, large numbers of them bad 
probably been exterminated, or were driven down the Gangetic valley, 
or into the wilds of Chota Nag|)ore. The Aryan element was thus left 
more to itself, and seems to have consolidated its position suflicicntly 
to be able to resist the shock of a proselytising faith. 

But in Bengal it was not so : there the Mussulman invasion probably 
found Hindooism resting on weak and uncertain foundations, with but 
feeble hold over the minds and affections of the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. The Aryan element, so far from displacing the indigenous 
children of the soil, was only able to hold its own by frequent imi)orta- 
tions of fresh blood from Upper India; and so it happened that when 
the Mussulman conquerors of Hindoostan invaded the lower delta with 
the sword and the Koran, they were not altogether unwelcome. They 
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proclaimed equality and broke down the trammels of caste. In Bengal 
llindooism succumbed^ and the mass of the people embraced the faith 
of Mahomed. 

The Mussulmans of the Delta little differ in language, customs, or 
occupation from the other inhabitants of the country. The Maho- 
medan has the same language and uses precisely the same nomenclature 
and expressions of thought as his Hindoo neighbour. 

The great bulk of Mahomedans in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, 
arc Soonics, very few Shias being found in this country. The eastern 
districts, it is well known, abound in Ferazees. 

There are altogether in Bengal 19,857 Europeans of all nations, 
^ of whom 11,324 are English, 3,C31 

European, and non-Amfe ^ Scotch. There are 

800 Frenchmen, and 35t Germans. The American population is 2,649, 
the African 83, and the Australasian, 19. Altogether the non-Asiatics 
in Bengal number 22,608 ; of this total 17,135 belong to Bengal pro- 
per, 13,757 arc comprised in the 24-Pergunnah8, including in this 
district the city of Calcutta. In Hooghly with Howrah there are 
813, in Darjeeling 42(», in Burdwan 333, and scarcely more than 
200 in any other district. In the province of Behar the number 
of Europeans is 3,287; 1,620 are in the Patna district, and 510 in 
Monghyr. The remaining districts average from 85 in Chumparun 
to 257 in Shaliabad ; but tlic proportion of the European commu- 
nity is (if we exclude Calcutta) much more considerable iu the Behar 
and Bliaugulporc divisions than it is elsewhere in Bengal. This is 
due to the greater development of European industry as well as to 
the military element, and partly to the more salubrious climate of the 
upper provinces. In Orissa there are 232 Europeans. In Chota 
Nagpore there are 1,501, the great bulk of whom are in Hazareebaugh, 
which besides containing the European penitentiary is a military 
station. The Europeans of Assam are the tea-planters and officials 
of the province. If they are fewer (394) than might have been 
expected, it must be remembered that a large number frequently leave 
Assam to visit Calcutta during the cold weather; 137 are residents 
of Lukhimpore. 

The Eurasian population is 20,279, of whom 18,419 belong to 

Bengal proper : 10,362 are in Calcutta 
urasians. aud the 24-Pergunnahs, and 6,638 in 

Dacca; there are 896 in Chittagong, and 557 in Hooghly. In Dacca 
and Chittagong there are colonies of Feringhees, descendants of 
Portuguese, who made these places their he^-quarters in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The population of Asiatics other than natives of India and British 
^ r r A- Burmah is 47,030. The majority of 

these are composed of the Nepaulese 
in Darjeeling, and the Munipoorees in Sylhet and Cachar; 2j277 
Nepaulese were enumerated along the frontier of our Behar territory. 
The Armenian community comprises nearly 800 souls, chiefly in 
Calcutta and Dacca. The Chinese number 582, nearly all shoe-makers 
and carpenters in Calcutta. The Jews, 574, mainly in the metropolis; 
Paraees 1,223, and Persians 277. 
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Christians^ Native and European together^ number no more than 
. 93,003 souls. At least one-half of 

these are Europeans or East Indians. 
The native converts are chiefly found in the Presidency, Dacca, 
and Chota Nagpore divisions. There arc several missions in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, though apparently not more than 3,000 
native converts in Calcutta itself. In Nuddea and Backergunge 
there are several Christian villages. A few scattered mission stations 
are found in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Orissa. It is, however, in 
Chota Nagpore that Christianity has made most progress. The census 
returns show 16,000 Christiana in that province, nearly all of whom are 
native converts. They belong mainly to the aboriginal tribes, and the 
great majority are located in Lohardugga. Itanchee is a large mission 
station, and there are missions also at Purulia and Chyebassa. 


The fioodhists are mostly found in Chittagong, where they consist 

of the Mughs in the south of the 
district and in the Hill Tracts. There 


is also a small colony of Mughs in Backergunge. In Darjeeling the 
Lepchas and Serpa Bhootias profess a form of Boodhism. In Assam 
we also find the Khamtis and some other Boodhist tribes. According 
to the returns, which do not claim to be wholly accurate, the Boodhists 
number 86,496. 

The tables show a total of 2,351,904 souls, belonging to abori- 


Aborigines. 


ginal tribes, who have not adopted any 
form of Hindooism. This total would 


probably not fall far short of two millions and three-quarters if we 
include the aboriginal tribes found in Hill Tipperab and the North- 
Eastern Frontier Hills. 


In regard to race, however, it has been found impossible to draw 
, any very distinct line between the 

aborigines and Hindoo races, as they 
merge insensibly into one another. Besides the two million of western 
aborigines using their own language, there are probably at least as many 
people in Chota Nagpore, the western districts of Bengal, and the 
confines of Behar, who avowedly belong to aboriginal tribes, but 
who have adopted the Hindustanee or Bengalee language ; and there arc 
both in Bengal and Behar large numbers of low castes and out-castes 
whi(di are probably very aboriginal in blood and can scarcely be said to 
be Hindoo in any real sense, though they arc put down as such. 
The system of castes in the Hindoo religion gives room for the intro- 
duction of any number of outsiders ; — so long as people do not inter- 
fere with established castes, they may form a new caste, and call them- 
selves Hindoos if they like ; and the Brahmins are always ready to 
]^eceive all who will submit to them and pay them. The process of 
manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines goes on before our 
eyes, and both in the west and the east many new Hindoos exist who 
are in no degree Hindoo in blood. The low castes, however, keep to 
deities and religious observances of their own, are not recognized by 
Hindoos, and are only put down as Hindoos because they do not 
come under any other general name. Classified as nearly as possible 
according to race^ we have returned 8,890,578 pure aborigines, and 
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10^088^491 semi-Hindooised aborigines to 31^154,256 Hindoos and 
624,276 unclassified. Roughly we might say that the population 
consists of 31 1 millions of Hindoos, 21 millions Mahomedans, and 14 
millions aborigines, the three classes being in the proportion of 9, 6, and 4. 


The ethnical varieties observable in the people of Bengal do not, 
^ ^ however, end with the broad distinctions 

ABTEBAND BIDES. nationality. Within each nation- 

ality there are in fact numerous tribes and castes, which clearly 
indicate a difference of origin and race ; and even where no distinction 
of race can be found, we frequently meet with tribal sub-divisions with 
their own ethnical peculiarities. The number of separate tribes and 
castes which have been found to exist in Bengal do not probably fall 
short of one thousand. If their respective sub-divisions and depart- 
ments or classes were taken into account, they would probably amount 
to many thousands. The aboriginal tribes alone arc very numerous, while 
those for whom, though Hindooised to a certain extent, an aboriginal 
origin may be claimed, would swell the number by a very large amount. 
No attempt will be made in this place to give a full account of the 
numerous castes and tribes which have been mentioned in the census 
returns. The principal castes and tribes alone will be alluded to. 

In Bengal Proper the aboriginal population is 387,157, of whom 
_ , _ 139,761 are Sonthals. Sonthals are to 

ong roper. found in nearly all the districts of 

the provinces, but most largely in Midnapore, where they number 
96,921; in Bancoorah, where they arc 25,378; and in Beerbhoom, 
where they are 6,954. The total aboriginal population in the great 
Midnapore district is 138,350; the majority of these are Sonthals, but 
there are 35,344 of the Bhumij race. 

The semi-Hindooised aboriginals comprise 6,110,989 inhabitants; 
1,620,545 are Chundals, 739,886 are Bajbunshees, 680,278 are Bagdis, 
393,490 are Chamars and Muchis, 354,450 are Palis. The Chundals 
arc the great pariah caste, to which were doubtless consigned the great 
bulk of the aboriginal tribes who embraced Hindooism in Bengal. 
They are a hardy and almost semi-amphibious people, most numerous 
in the eastern districts of Jessore, Furreedpore, Backergunge, Dacoa, 
Mymensingh, and Sylhet. The Bajbunshees are much the same as 
the Palis of Dinagepore and Maldah, and the Kochs of Bungpore, and 
united these castes number considerably over a million souls. They 
are mostly cultivators, and are evidently an Indo-Chinese race. The 
Bagdis are the fishermen and palkee-bearers of Western Bengal. 
In Burdwan alone they number 205,074 ; they are probably allied 
to the Baocis (199,968), who are found in the same localities. The 
Muchis prepare hides and work in leather ; they are distributed all 
over the province, and are to be found in every village ; in the 
24-Pergunnahs there are more than 70,000 Muchis, and in Burdwan 
and Nuddea more than 50,000 each. Mals or Malos are more or less 
numerous in every district in Bengal: the total number found is 
115,704, largely distributed in Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, Moorshedabad, 
Mymensingh, Sylhet, and less thickly in Nuddea, Moorshedabad, 
Maldah, and Furreedpore. They are boatmen and fishermen. 
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Among Hindoos in Bengal Proper, the Brahmans, the Cheltries or 
Rajpoots, the Boidyas, and the Kayasths, are the superior oastes. 
There are 1,100,105 Brahmans in the province, who are most numerous 
in Burdwan (100,824), in the 24-Pcrgunnahs (120,102), in Midnapore 
(118,700), and in Hooglily with Howrah (107,534), but they are 
numerous in all the districts. The Kayasths of Bengal (1,160,478) 
claim almost equal rank with Brahmans ; they exceed the Brahmans in 
number, and with them form the literary class of the country. 
Kayasths are most numerous in Backergunge (125,164), Mymensingh 
(105,537), Dacca (102,084), Midnapore (101,608), and in Jessore, 
Sylhet, 24-Pergunnah8, Chittagong, and Burdwan, where they vary in 
number from 50 to 100,000. The Rajpoots (117,508) in Lower 
Bengal are not numerous in any district. The Boidyas number 68,353. 

The Gandhabanias or Banias are the most populous of the trading 
castes. They number 127,178, of which 32,105 are in Burdwan alone* 

Among pastoral castes the Goalas are alone of importance. They 
number 625,163, of whom 99,325 are in Burdwan, 91,269 in Nuddea, 
and 88,551 in the 24-Pergunnahs. They are freely distributed, though 
in less numbers, over all the other districts. 

The great cultivating Hindoo castes of Bengal are the Koibortto 
and Sadgop. Of these the former number over two millions. They 
are most numerous in Midnapore, Hooghly, 24-Pcrgunnahs, Sylhet, 
Nuddea, and Moorshedabad. The caste is divided into two classes, 
the Chasha or Haliya Koibortto, who arc cultivators, and the Jalya 
Koiborttos, who arc fishermen. The Sadgops arc the highest 
among the cultivating Hindoo castes of Bengal. They arc included 
among the Nobosakhs, from whose hands a Brahman will receive 
water. They number over 630,000, thus exceeding the number of 
Goalas, the parent caste, from which they are said to have sprung. 
Sadgops are most numerous in Burdwan and Bcerbhoom. The 
Agoorees (70,606) appear to have their home almost exclusively 
in the district of Burdwan. The Baruis (156,807) are pdn cul- 
tivators ; the Tamlis (59,726) are pCm, sellers, and not unfrequently 
are wealthy mahajuns. They form a tolerably numerous class in 
Bengal, especially in those districts like Jessore, Backergunge, and 
Sylhet, where the supari palm is grown. The Puras (12,988) are 
vegetable sellers, and seem to be confined to the lower central districts. 

Among the boating and fishing castes, the Jaliyas (361,917) 
occupy the first place. They are most numerous in Jessore, but are to 
be found everywhere. TheTiyars (331,661) are a numerous body, most 
abundant in Kungpore, where alone they number 111,213, and it is 
probable that a large number of low castes in the lower delta, who 
devote themselves to fishing, have assumed the name. The Pods 
(293,121) are almost entirely found in the district of the 24-Per- 
gunnahs. Fatnis (127,636) are ferry men everywhere, but are 
principally found in Sylhet, Mymensingh, and Cachar. The Metiyas 
(24,662), nearly all found in Burdwan, are fishmongers. 

Of the artisan castes, the oilmen arc the most important, numbering 
altogether, Telis, Tilis, and Kaloos, 572,669. Some of these are men 
of wealUi. They are most numerous in the Burdwan and Midnapore 
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districts. Of Siinris or wine-sellers, there are 430,582, of whom 
63,511 are in the Dacca district; of Kumars or potters, 281,758, 
and of Kamars 250,285 ; both of these castes are most numerous in 
the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. 

The number of weaving castes in Bengal are very numerous. The 
most important are the Jugi, the Tanti, and the Kopali. They are 
found in greatest number in the districts of Midnapore, 24-Pergun- 
nabs, Sylhet, Tipperah, and Jessore, The total of these castes in Lower 
Bengal is 963,176. 

Among the Hindoos who no longer recognize caste, we have 
428,000 Baisnabs or Boistobs. They are most abundant in the 
districts of the Presidency and Burdwan divisions. A good account 
of them will be found at pages 189 and 190 of Mr. Bevcrley^s Report. 

Of aboriginal tribes in the province of Behar, the Sonthals 

(485,948) are very much the most num- 
^ crous. The total of the aboriginal tribes 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs is 557,279. Nearly 70,000 of these are 
Paharcas of the Rajmehal hills. The Dhangurs (20,712), who are so well 
known as emigrating for labour in Bengal Proper, are fouud in small 
numbers in the western districts, but arc numerous in Bhaugulpore, 
Purncah, and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Bhars (21,151) are to be 
found only in Shahabad, Saruii, and Chumparun. Kharwars (20,188) 
also arc fouud in the same place on the plateau parallel to the Grand 
Trunk Road in Shahabad ; but another band of them exists on the other 
side of the Ganges. Tharus (21,863) are found almost entirely in the 
Terai to the north of Chumparun. The remaining aboriginal tribes of 
the Behar province are less numerous. 

The semi-Uindooised aboriginals amount to nearly three millions. 
The most numerous are Dosadhs (893,989), the ordinary labouring 
class, who have almost monopolised the olEce of chowkidar in Behar. 
There arc 711,721 Chamars or Muchis, numerous in every district, in 
the province. The Musahars also (426,908) are abundantly found. 
They are much sought after by indigo planters as labourers ia 
the factories. The Bhuiyas (214,742), who are akin to, if not 
identical with, the Musahars, are not numerous iu Behar Proper; 
hut ill the south of Gya, in south Bhaugulpore, and in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, they abound. Pasees (122,520) arc one of the most 
remarkable of the semi-Hindooised aborigines. They are much 
employed as watchmen in the North-Western Provinces, but their 
chief occupation in Behar is the manufacture and sale of the fermented 
juice of the date and tar palms. They are more numerous in Patna 
than elsewhere, and sometimes are men of substance. The Binds 
(110,714) are generally fishermen, but also labourers. The Domes 
(100,114) are a remarkable race, impure from their calling, and 
Hindoo in nothing but name. They have nevertheless obtained 
the absolute right of making the pyre on which the Hindoo is burned, 
and of providing the means of lighting it. They are the scavengers 
of the community, but also make baskets, play musical instru- 
ments, and are fishermen. The Magheya Domes and the Rajwars 
(53,106) arc the only tribes who may be called habitually criminal 
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in Behar; and following them at a long distance come Musaliars 
and Bhuiyas. 

The Brahmins number 853,662. Shahabad has the largest num- 
ber (198,631), and in Tirhoot and Sarun they number 183,777 and 
149,430 respectively. Patna has only 39,878 Brahmins. In the 
Bhaugulpore division they are less numerous than in Behar. Rajpoots 
(1,013,676) chiefly abound in the districts of Tirhoot (*227,955), Sarun 
(213,848), and Shahabad (183,366). They also are less numerous in 
the Patna district and in the Bhaugulpore division. Next in number, but 
predominant in power and influence, come the Babhuns (1,(K)1,369), 
called also Bhuiuhar and zemindari or military Brahmins. They arc 
very abundant throughout the Patna division, and only a little less so 
in Bhaugulpore. The place where they arc to be found in the greatest 
number is in trans-Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tirhoot adjoin- 
ing it. Tirhoot contains 318,597 of this class; Gya, 140,244; Moii- 
ghyr, 160,973. The Kayasths number 808,935 iu this province ; Tirhoot 
has the largest number, 70,992, 

The trading castes of Behar call for little notice ; the Baniyas 
(173,121) are the most numerous. 

In one and all the districts of the province except the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, the Aheers or Goalas form the largest portion of the 
Hindoo population. In Tirhoot alone there arc no less than 526,683 
Aheers. In other districts their number varies from 335,137 in 
Bhaugulpore to 128,608 in Purneah. The Garcris (87,017) arc the 
shepherd class, scattered all over the division. 

Of the agricultural classes, the Kocris (985,5.38) rank first. 
They arc the best cultivators of the poppy, and very much more 
numerous in the Patna than in the Bhaugulpore division. Sarun 
contains the largest number (141,209), and Gya and Shahabad have 
no less than 131,030 and 130,344 Koeris. On the other hand Tirhoot, 
though the biggest and perhaps richest district in its agricultural 
resources, has the smallest number (22,746) of men of this class. Patna, 
too, has a comparatively small number of Koeris. But iu both these 
districts the Koormis (650,839), who form another agricultural class, 
somewhat allied to the Koeries, greatly abound, their number amount- 
ing to 142,303 in Tirhoot and 165,463 iu Patna. 

In Orissa 367,308 persons have been classed as belonging to 
, aboriginal tribes ; 572,595 as semi- 

“““■ Hiudooised aboriginals; 3,231,799 as 

Hindoos; 71,315 as of Hindoo extraction, but not recognizing caste ; 
and 74,466 as Mahomedans. 

The aboriginal tribes are principally found in the wild and moun- 
tainous tract which constitutes the Tributary Estates. The three 
numerically largest tribes are the Khonds (77,192), well known in con- 
noction with the Meriah human sacrifices, the Sahara (67,368), and 
the Sonthals (27,727). 

Among the semi-Hindooised aboriginals, the Pans (219,181) are 
the most numerous; they and the Kandaras (102,449) are weavers and 
agriculturists, occupying the very lowest position in the social scale. 
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Brahmins number 859^799, and among them are many peculiar 
to Orissa> who are generally known in Bengal as belonging to the 
TJtkool Sreni. There are no pure Khettrees in Orissa, but the tributary 
chiefs claim the title for themselves and their immediate followers. 
The so-called Rajpoots (22,287) are lower in the social scale, being 
employed as messengers, constables, and door-keepers. The Kliundaits 
or swordsmen (447,688) are an important class in Orissa. Originally 
they composed the militia, which was maintained by the ancient Bajas 
of the country. The land was partitioned amongst them, and held by 
them on strictly military tenures. They thus became cultivators, and 
are now hardly to be distinguished from the great body who belong to 
the Chasa or agricultural caste. The Karan Kayasth, or writer caste^ 
of Orissa number 118,4?34. 

The Goar (275,588) is the great pastoral caste of Orissa, corre- 
sponding to the Goalas of Behar and Bengal. 

The agriculturists (808,515) call themselves of the Chasa caste. 
The Gola, the Or, the Paik, Kaju, and Sud, are only sub-divisions of 
this caste. 

The population of Chota Nagpore is composed of over two 

millions of aboriginal tribes, about a 
Chota Nogporo. million and a half of Hindoos, and a 

few non- Asiatics and Mahomed ans. 

Among the aboriginal tribes about a million and a quarter 
are very primitive even in the present day; rather more than 
three-quarters of a million have been subjected to Hindooising 
influences. The Kols mentioned in the returns number 292,036. 
The word Kol is merely a generic term, and does not express the tribe 
to which the persons so returned belong. More than half the number 
of Kols arc found in Singbhoom, and are really the Uos of that 
district; the rest are probably Mundas. The Mundas number 
190,095 souls, most of whom arc in Lohardugga. Grouping 
Dhangars as Oraons, we have a total of 208,848 souls for that 
tribe. Three-fourths of them are found in Lohardugga ; they^ 
speak a language allied to Tamil, Gond, and other Dravidian tongues, 
and are still free from Hindooising influences. They are industrious 
cultivators, and well known wherever good, honest, hard work is to 
be done. The Bhumij (128,289) are closely allied to the Mundas, 
whose language they speak, and are found in large numbers in 
Maunbhoom and Singbhoom. A considerable number (33,440) are 
also found in Orissa, and a few are scattered, as we have seen, 
through the various districts of Bengal. Gonds (65,059) are found 
in all the Tributary Mehals of this province; the largest number 
being returi^ied in Sirgoojah, which borders on the Gentral Provinoes. 
The Sonthals in the province number 220,096 souls ; they are mainly 
located in Maunbhoom (132,445), Singhbhoom, and Hazareebaugh. 
Among the tribes grouped as semi-Hindooised, the Bhuiyas are the 
most numerous, numbering 184,089 souls. The Kharwars ni:Aaber 
137,505. Those arc mainly found in Hazaribagh, but are numerous 
in the other districts also. 

Passing on to the million and a half of Hindoos who have made 
their way into the province, we find one-third of them in Maunbhoom^ 
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about 400^000 in each of the districts of Tlazaribagh and Lohar- 
dugga, and comparatively few in Singhboom and the Tributary 
Mehals. The Brahmins number 109^640, and the Rajpoots 83^762. 
12,155 Babhuns are found in Falamow and Hazaribagh. 

The most important agricultural caste is the Koormi, who number 
nearly a quarter of a million^ and are numerous in each of the four 
districts, and particularly in Maimbhoon^ Next to them come the 
Koeris, mainly located in Hazaribagh and Lohardugga. 

Considering its small population, Assam presents greater varieties 

of race than any other province in 
® * Bengal. 

The Kacharis (204,900) are found in large numbers throughout 
Assam, especially in the districts of Goalpara, Kamroop, and Durrung. 
They are the cream of the population, and a very fine race indeed. 
The Khasias, who dwell on the range of hills which separates the 
valley of Assam from the districts of Mymeusing and Sylhet, number 
92,070. The Nagas (50,046) are a numerous tribe of mountaineers, 
who inhabit the hills to the south of the districts of Seebsaugor and 
Durrung, a portion of which country now forms what is known as the 
Naga Hills district. In the district of Nowgong we find a cluster of 
hills standing out in the midst of the valley, and unconnected with the 
Garo Khasia range. These hills arc inhabited by a tribe called the 
Mikirs, who number nearly 60,000 souls. They appear to bo indus- 
trious cultivators, very little Hindooised, and to devote themselves 
mainly to the growth of cotton. A few Mishmis and Khamtis are 
found settled in Luckimpore. A very few Duphlas arc mentioned in 
the returns, but the Miris are tolerably numerous in Durrung, Seeb- 
saugor, and Luckimpore. Some Singhphoos arc also returned. 

Amongst the semi-Hindooised aboriginals, the Ahoms (128,980) 
naturally occupy a prominent position. For four and a half centuries 
the Ahoms were the ruling power in Upper Assam, and for the latter 
half of that period their sway is said to have extended over the greater 
part of the present province. They have priests of their own, who are 
called Dcodhai or Bilong. The Burooahs, of whom a few are enumer- 
ated, appear to be a second class of hereditary officials. None of the 
Fhookans, the first class, are mentioned in the returns. The Chutiyas, 
who also belong chiefly to Seebsaugor, are said to have been masters of 
Assam until conquered by the Ahoms and Kochs. They now number 
51,482. The Kochs are most numerous in Lower Assam, where they 
may be set down at 300,000, extending as far as the Seebsaugor 
district. They are supposed to have overthrown the Chutiya dynasty in 
Kamroop about the same time that the Ahoms made themselves 
masters of Upper Assam. Most of the people mentioned in this 
paragraph are now Hindoos to all intents and purposes. 

Passing to the ordinary Hindoos, the main point to be noted is 
the small number of Hindoos of the ordinary castes to be found in the 
province. The Brahmins (58,528) mostly profess astrology. The 
Kolitas are said to have been priests of the Koch, and certainly appear 
tol^ve been a superior caste. They now number 179^060, and form 
the great agricultural caste of the province. 
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If wc exclude Hill Tipperah and the Naga and Garo Hills, in ifhich 

the mere numbers of the inhabitants 
^ Pioronrios or Sixes aee oeCwl- estimated without distinction of 

sex> the population of Bengal is divided 
into 33,398^605 males and 33,27^>,740 females. 


In Europe it has been accepted as the rule that the number of 
females iu the aggregate lyill be slightly in excess of the number of 
the males. In India, on the other hand, it has generally been found 
that the males are greatly in excess of the females. In Bengal 

there are 90*0 females to every 100 
ncwiy’S “ preponderance of males so 

small as to amount to a practical 
equality. 

The proportion of the sexes to each other varies considerably in 
different parts of the country. Thus : 


In the Burdwiin division, wc find nn excess of 142,7I«1 females or 2*0 per cent- 
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With one or two exceptions, these results are just what might have 
been expected. We know that large numbers of clerks, laborers, and 
others, come to take service in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, leav- 
ing their families behind in Burdwan. Falkee-bearcrs and domestic 
servants similarly come up from Orissa. The Patna division supplies 
up-country servants to all Bengal, besides a fair proportion of the 
soldiers of the native army. The imported labour of the tea districts 
naturally comprehends a majority of males. The Chittagong division, 
from its maritime position, exliibits some excess of females. The time the 
census was taken large numbers of labourers and reapers had gone forth 
from the countries of surplus labour, and were therefore absent from their 
homes. It appears that there was a movement of males from the central 
districts of Bengal to the extreme north on the one band, and the extreme 
south on the other. In the central parts of Behar and Bengal the 
females preponderate; while in the parts bordering on the northern 
frontier, as well as in those at the extreme south of the delta, there is a 
large excess of males. The preponderance of one sex over the other 
prevails in well-defined zones of countries. It is suggested by 
Mr. Beverley that when the next census is taken, another season should 
be selected, when the people haye not the same inducement to leave 
their homes. 

No detailed classification of 

Proportion of cliildrcn very large. 

—the age of twelve years being taken as the limits of childhood. The 
Lieatenaut>Governor concurs with Mr. Beverley in thinking that tlus 


age was required in the Bengal census. 
All that was attempted was to dis- 
tineuish between children and adults 
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decision was a right one. Inquiries regarding the age of individuals 
would have been certain to cause difficulty, and the results when 
obtained would not have been valuable. There is hardly one native 
in a thousand who knows how old he is, and the information collected 
on the point must have been more or less untrustworthy, ifiven in 
the simple distinction of children from adults, the results cannot 
be depended on. It will be seen that the boys everywhere largely 
exceed the girls, while the number of' adult ‘men always falls short of 
tliat of adult women. The explanation of this, however, is obvious. 
Girls arrive at maturity sooner than boys, and many of them are 
returned as women while males of the same age continue to be classed 
as boys. In this country also girls are married while mere children, 
and are not un frequently mothers at the age of fourteen. They come 
to be looked upon as women at an earlier age than that at which a boy 
would be reckoned to have attained manhood. 

Excluding Hill Tipperah and the Naga and Garo Hills as before, 
the total number of persons returned as under twelve years of age is 
22,995,977, against 4^,676,702 returned as being over that age. Distin- 
guishing these classes as children and adults respectively, we find that of 
the former class 12,530,272 are males and 10,405,705 females. Among 
the adults 20,868,333 are males and 22,808,369 arc females. Thus 34‘5 
per cent, of the population is said to be under twelve years of age, and 
65*5 per cent, over that age. The proportion per cent, of the adults and 
children of each sex according to the returns is as follows ; men, 
81-3; boys, 18’8; women, 34’2j girls, 15’7. 

The excessive proportion of children in an Indian population, as 
contrasted with European countries, has been frequently brought to 
notice. In the North-West, at the census of 1865, the proportion per 
cent, of children under twelve in the population was found to be 35 '58 ; 
in the Punjab it was 35'42 ; in Oudh, 36 ; and now in Bengal it is 31'5. 
In England, which of all European countries has the largest propor- 
tionate number of children, the percentage up to twelve years of age 
upon the total population is 29*44. 

Arranging the figures for each division, Mr. Beverley shows the 
following results 

In the Uardwan division the children form 30 9 per cent, of the population. 
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In the Bardwan and Presidency divisions, therefore, the proportion 
of children appears to be abnormally low for India ; in Chittagong 
and Bhaugulpore, and especially Chota Nagpore, it is much above the 
general average for Bengal. 

the Burdwan division," Mr. Beverley says, '' we find that 
in the Hooghly and Burdwan districts, where the epidemic fever has 
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beea raging, the proportion of children in the population is not more 
than 29-2 and 29*4 respectively. In Beerbhoom the percentage is 81'4 ; 
in Midnapore, 32*3 ; and in Bancoorah, where there has been no fever at 
all, 33‘6.^^ 

Calcutta has only 14*8 per cent, of its population under 12 
years of age. This is of course explained by its existence as an 
emporium of trade — a colliivies genthwi, where male adults from all 
parts of the world settle temporarily for purposes of trade without 
becoming permanent residents. 

In the Orissa, Rajshahyc, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions, the 
distribution of children is more even, and calls for no special remark. 


In Bchar the percentage is fully up to the average. In the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs the children arc remarkably numerous, forming us much 
as 40*7 per cent of the population. In the Sonthal villages, in that 
portion of the Damun-i-koli which lies in Rajmchal, the children under 
12 constitute 47*5 per cent of the population. In Godda the percentage 
is 43*5. In the Paharia villages the percentage of children is 41 and 
40*5 respectively. 

In the Chota Nagporc division wc find the proportion of 
children as follows in each district : — 


In ilnziirocbugh 
Lohiirdii^ga 
Sinf'libhooin 
Maunblioora 
Tributary Mohuls 


36'4 per cent. 

40*4 

40-0 

37.1 

40.4 


In Assam the proportion of children is large ; yet it is said that 
the population of Assam does not increase, — a fact, if it be a fact, which 
demands inquiry. 

The proportion of children is greater among Mahomedans than 
among Hindoos in Bengal. In some cases the difference is only 
slight, that is in Bchar and elsewhere where the Mahomedans chiefly 
belong to the upper classes. But in the districts where the Maho- 
medans are more numerous — in the central and eastern districts — 
the Mahomedans would seem to have very much larger families 
than the Hindoos. In the Dacca and Chittagong divisions the 
diilerencc is considerable, the percentage of children among Ma- 
homedans being as much as 38*2 and 40*4 respectively. In Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Sylhet, the children of Mahomedans are nearly 
oiie-foiirth as numerous again as those of Hindoos. In Tipperah 
the percentage among* Mahomedans is 39*2; among Hindoos only 
29*4. It is where the Mahomedans form the great bulk of the agri- 
cultural class that their children are most numerous. 


But relatively the children are most numerous among the abori- 
ginal tribes. These tribes indeed seem to be the most prolific race in 
India. The western aborigines are every day sending colonies into 
Bengal, besides furnishing emigrant labourers for the tea districts and 
for countries beyond the sea. 
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The detailed figures in regard to occupations are perhaps not 
^ _ altogether trustworthy. The principal 

— division into agriculturalists and non- 

AgricuUurai. agriculturalists cannot very well be 

defined, because many persons who have trades and professions hold or 
cultivate land as well, and most of the labourers so classed are 
agricultural, while many others, who come under caste names imply- 
ing trades, are really cultivators, pure and simple. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has little doubt that a larger proportion than are shown do in 
fact live by agricultural pursuits, or by trades directly connected with 
agriculture. Statement VI appended to this chapter shows the occu- 
pations of the adult males included in each of the })rovincesof Bengal. 
Out of nearly 21 millions of adult males more than 13 millions fall 
within the agricultural class. The merchant and trading classes 

number nearly a million and a quarter ; 
the artizans two and a quarter million ; 
million, the great bulk of whom, if 
information, would probably fall under 
Professional persons number nearly 
400,000, but this class includes many such as drummers and dancers, 
whose claim to practise a profession may bo fairly questioned. Wo 
have a total of 7f millions of non-agriculturist adult males, to 13 
millions of agriculturalists, but there is no doubt that a large 
number not specifically described as agricultural, and therefore 
omitted from that class, should have been shown in it. Our knowledge 
of the occupations of the people as derived from the census is, however, 
limited to these general facts. The detailed occupation tables of 
Mr, Beverley report are not to be depended on as accurate. 


Non-agricuUural. 

persons in service over a 
there were accurate detailed 
one of the other classes. 


The extraordinary absence of large towns is one of the most 

remarkable statistical features of 
Absence of large towns. Jieiigal. The population bcyoiid Cal- 

cutta and the suburbs seems to be almost 
wholly rural. Patna has 159,000 people, and there are a few second- 
rate towns in Behar. In Bengal proper the largest town is Dacca, 
69,000. The supposed great city of Moorshedabad, tlic seat of the 
Nawab Nazim and his numerous followers, even including some outly- 
ing places not properly in the city, has only 46,000 souls ; and there is 
not another town above 31,000, and scarcely a dozen averaging 20,000 
each. Rungpore, the capital of the great district of Rungpore, 
contains 6,100 souls, and Jessore, 8,152 ; each of these districts having 
a population of over two millions. 

The census of towns was ordinarily effected by the municipal 
authorities, and the manner of taking it was pretty much the same 
everywhere. In most towns tlie census were completed in a single 
night. In the North-Western Provinces it is said tliat it is in the towns 
that the greatest difficulties are met with in taking a census ; but in 
Bengal the towns, such as they are, are found to be more manage- 
able than the rural districts. A question indeed was raised as to 
the accuracy of the returns from some of the Behar towns and 
from Dacca, but the special reports which were called for and havQ 
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been received on the subject leave no room for the expression of 
serious doubt. 


The census of Calcutta was effected under the superintendence 
^ ^ ^ of the city municipality. As the ori- 

ensuso acu a. ginal papers have been destroyed, it 

is now impossible to test in any way the accuracy of the returns of 
the population. But there are reasons for believing them not to be 
very trustworthy. There are a large number of inconsistencies and in- 
accuracies in the totals, and in the classified lists. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the census of Calcutta was inaccurately taken, but as to 
what extent error exists, it is almost impossible to hazard an opinion. 
It is probable that the real population exceeds what is shown in the 
census figures. 


In any case the population of Calcutta and its suburbs is really 
large. It is quite out of place to compare the nominal population of 
Madras and Bombay with Calcutta, because, while they, it is believed, 
include large areas of a suburban character, Calcutta proper is really in 
some sense only what the city of London is to real London. The 
Circular Road, which separates Calcutta from the suburbs, is a street 
wdiich no stranger would suppose to be anything but a Calcutta street. 

To get the population of Calcutta we must take then at least — 


Calcutta 447,601 

The Suburban Municipality , , . . . . 257,149 

The further suburbs known as the North and 

South Suburban towns . . . . . . 89,S95 

Howrah, the Southwark of Calcutta, on the 

opposite side of the river . . . . . . 97,784 


892,429 


It may further be said that the towns of Serampore, Chinsurah, 
and Hooghly on one railway, and Barrack pore, Dum-Dum, and other 
places on the other railway, are practically suburbs of Calcutta; and 
that of the 3,500,000 inhabitants of Hooghly and the 24-Pergannah8, 
a large proportion are in fact connected with Calcutta. Under these 
circumstances it is much to be regretted that the Calcutta census 
should have been so imperfect. The census here was taken with more 
detail than in the interior, and the results, if properly arrived at 
aud reported, would have been more interesting and important than 
elsewhere. 

The statistics regarding persons afflicted with infirmities are pro- 
bably not very accurate, and wx must await another occasion before we 
can draw any trustworthy conclusions from the figures that have been 
furnished. A good deal of failure has unfortunately also, it is feared, 
attended the inquiries which were instituted regarding the existing 
schools in the country and tlie number of persons attending them. 
This decision was not taken till quite the close of 1871, and the 
requisite forms did not reach the enumerators in many instances until 
too late* 
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From a financial point of Tiew the census was extraordinarily 

successful. Tbe total charges con- 
the census aggregated 
to ;€21,600. For a population of 
sixty-seven millions this is equivalent to a charge of about one farthing 
per head. At the last census of England the cost of the enumeration 
alone of a population of 22 J millions was £78,209. The census of 
18(51 cost £189,885. The American census of 1850 for 23 millions 
cost upw'ards of £1300,000. 

Since Mr. Beverley has gone home on his well-earned fur- 
KcBultB of census in course of aummury luugh, of which hc availed himsclf 
and compilation. Very early in 1873, the charge of the 

census office has devolved upon Mr. C. F. Magrath, Inspector of 
Registration. This officer has now been employed for some months 
in the laborious compilation of a summary of the census returns for 
each district. These are now completed, and have been printed and 
supplied to the local offices. They are in each district prefixed to a 
book, in wliich the population of every town and village is entered with 
the main divisions of the population into male and female, Mahomedau, 
Hindoo or “other^' religion, and the caste and tribal divisions are also 
given carefully and fully. The original census returns arc carefully pre- 
served, arranged village by village and. thaiiiiah by thaunah, so as 
to be available for future reference. 


In order to show the general results of the census, the Lieutenant- 

Statistical .utemeut.. Governor has directed the following 

abstract statements to be appended to 
the present chapter of this report : — 


I. Area ami population of tbe several provinces of Bengal. 

II. Abstract of the area and population of each district in 
Bengal, arranged according to provinces and Commissioners’ divisions. 


HI. General statement of the result of tbe census of Bengal, 
arranged with reference to age and sex. 

lY. General statement of the result of the census of Bengal, 
arranged with reference to religion and occupation. 

V. Statement showing the population of each of the provinces 
of Bengal, arranged according to race, class, or nationality. 

VI. Statement showing occupations of the adult males included 
in the census of each of the provinces of Bengal. 
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CENSUS OP BENGAL, 1872. 

I . — Area and Population of the several Provinces of Bengal, 


1 

1 

Pkovincks. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Total 

population. 

Average 
number of 
persons to 
the square 
mile. 

Proportion 
per cent, 
of the area 
of the 
several pro- 
vinces. 

Proportion 
per cent, 
of the popu- 
lation in 
the several 

I provinces. 

1 

The entire Territory 
underthe Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal 

248,231 

60,856,869 

269 

100 

100 

llengal 

91,539 

36,709,735 

389 

3808 

6500 

Ilehnr 

42,417 

19,730,101 

465 

17- 9 

29-52 

Orissa ... 

23,001 

4,317,999 

181 

963 

6-46 

Chota Nagporo 

43,901 

3,825,571 

87 

I 1769 

6-72 

Assam 

43,473 

2,207,453 

1 

hi 

1_^ 

17‘51 

330 


Notk. — The areos in these tables include 17,399 square miles of wild and sparsely inhabited 
country, of 'whicii no census whs taken. Of this area 8,343 square miles represent the wild portion 
of Luckimporo, 5,341 the Soonderbuns, or the almost uninhabitable jungles and marshes at the 
mouth of the Delta, and 3,715 the Cachar Hills. The ilgures of the second column of this table 
consequently differ slightly from the area tables given in the district tables following. The 
areas of large rivers have been excluded throughout the tables. 
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II . — Abstract 0 / the Area and Population of each District in Bengal arranged 
acQpnltng to Provinc'Es and Commissioners^ Divisions. 



1 

r “ 

1 

1 1 

Ninnlwr ' ‘ 

vilta-H. i Numb.-r 
iiummlis, ^ 
or town- 
ships. 


AVUKAGES CiT.CL'LATRn FROM PUBCFD- 
INrt COLUMNS. 

Division. 

District. 

! 

Area 

in 

Mpinni 

miles. 

Tf)fciil 

rn)|)u- 

lation. 

Persons ni<)uv.»ihs,' | 

per , or town- ' 
srpiaro ships jKir “1'" i 
mile. stpuii'o j 

Ilonaos Por- 
por sons 
s(piaro ! per 

1 mile, jhouso. 


BENGAL. 


1 

IVfistarn 1 
Districts. 


S.S'zj 

1 









r 

Rurrlwan 


6,101 

435.410 

2,0.34,74.3 

678 

1-47 

392 

121 

4-7 



Haneo(»rah ... 


2.028 

104.087 

520.772 

301 

1-.37 

200 

78 

6-0 

Bcrd- 

1 

Recrhiioimi ... 

l.:iw 

2,471 

159,010 

00.'».02l 

618 

1*84 

282 

no 

4.3 

WAN 


>ti(Jiiiinore .. 
ll(M)-.cijly with 

6,082 

12,002 

440,045 

2,510,903 

600 

2-55 

100 

88 

6-7 


t. 

Howriih 

1,12 1 

3.11K) 

322,703 

1,488,550 

1.04.3 

2-24 

407 

227 

4-6 


Total 

12.710 

23.842 

1,408.701 

7.280.0.57 

57.3 

2-03 

2S2 

. 11.3 

6-0 

Central 

Districts. 

f 

24-r«rjfiinnahs 

2,7S8 

4.980 

393.737 

2,210,047 

70.3 

1-78 

44.3 

141 

6-6 

Presi- 
DKNCy / 


Calcutta 

8 

i! 

38,804 

j W7,00l 

6.3,o:>o 

•12 

447,001 

4,858 

n -0 

1 


2,700 

4,081 

4.32.001 

2.«>57,04K 

950 

1'78 

534 

155 

6-1 



NmMea 


3,001 

352.017 

1 1,812,705 

530 

1-08 

401 

10.3 

6-2 


1 

Jossoro 

»,0r)8 

4,247 

313,000 

2,t>7r>,021 

507 

no 

480 

80 

6-6 


Total 

0,876 

12,010 

1,098,278 

0,545,104 

1 663 

1-31 

507 

111 

6-0 


1 

IVloorshedabad 

2,578 

3,753 

30.3,501 

1.3.53.02f{ 

52.3 

i--4rt 

301 

118 

4-5 


1 

! Ditiavropopo ... 

4,120 

7,108 

204.520 

1.501,024 

1 804 

1-72 

311 

04 

6-7 

Raj- J 

BHAnTK... 1 


MahlMli 

1,815 

2,100 

120.570 

670.4261 
. 1.310,7201 

1 373 

1*16 

.322 

71 

6-2 


Ufijshfihye ... 

2.2:U 

4,228 

240,371 

587 

1-89 

310 

no 

5-3 


Rinitfporo 

3.470 

4,200 

331.070: 2,140.072 

610 

1-21 

6J1 

05 

6-6 



lloffi’a 

i,r>ni 

2,000 

127.000 


4.30 

1-78 

250 

8.3 

6-6 

1 

l 

Fiibna 

1.000 

2.702 

108,22« 

1,211,604 

610 

1'42 

4-1 4| 

101 

61 


Total 

17,004 

20,853 

1,000,135 

8,803,738, 

I 503 

1*62 

3.31 

90 

6-6 

Coocn 
Reuau. ' 

f 

Darjeeling ... 

1,234 


18.804 

94,712 

77 



16 

6-0 


Julpiuorce ... 

2,000 


00.018 

1 418.110.3 

U4 




24 

6-0 

< 

Cooch Rebar... 

1.307 


81,820 

632,505 

4'»7 



a3 

6'5 


Total 

6.447 


170.3.32 

1.045.042 

102 



31 

6-1 

Eastern 

Districts. 

1 

r 

Dflcca 

2,897 

6.010 

290,503 

1,852,99.3 

I 640 

1-7.3 

360 

100 

64 



Purrecdporc . 

1,400 

2.307 

157.518 

1.012,580 

677 

1-64 

439 

105 

0-4 

Dacca 

} 

Raclcorgungo .. 

4,035 

4,209 

821,057 

2.377.4tt3 

482 

•87 

657 

65 

7-4 

i 

Mymensing ... 

6,203 

7,001 

308.0i»8| 

2,349,017 

.373 

1-21 

800 

49 

1 7-6 

1 

1 

Sj’lhot 

6,383 

0,r>s9 

280,694 

1,710.5.30 

810 

1-04 

30H 

5.3 

1 0*0 

1 


Goebar 

1.286 

389 

87,311! 

206,027 

160 

•3 

6*27 

29 

5-0 


Total ... 

22,289 

26,171 

1,401,081 

9,517,408 

427 

1-1.3 

378 

63 

6-8 


r 

Chittagong ... 

2,498 

1,002 

i 107.104 

1,127,402 

4.31 

•43 

1,002 

79 

6-7 



Noakbally ... 

1,667 

2.034 

142,155 

71.3.9.34 

4.30 

1*.31 

351 

91 

6-6 

Cbitta* , 

1 

Tipporah 

2,063 

6,160 

807,01 Ij 

1,533,931 

678 

2-32 

240 

116 

6-0 

eoNO ... 

i 

Chittagong Hill 










1 

Traets 

6,882 



18, .354 

69,007 

10 



2 

6-2 


L 

Hill Tipperab. 

3.867 


6,3291 

36,262 

9 



2 

6-0 


Total 

17,459 


665,953 

1 8,480,136 

109 




38 

6-2 


Total for Ben- 







! 




gal* ' 

1 

85,483 


6,406,470 

36,769,7.36 

430 



76 

6*7 


Excluding Sunderbuns and Cachar Hill8.-*See noto on Table 1. 
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Abstract of the Area and Population of each District in Bengal an^augcd 
according to Provinces and Commissioners^ Divisions.— (Gpntinued.) 


Division. 




Number 

of 

villages, 
niouzahs, 
or tow»i- 
sbips. 



AvEItAGNS CALCTLATfiD FUOM PllECBD* 
IMG COLUMNS. 

District. 

Area 

in 

square 

miles. 

Number 

of 

1 houses. 

Total 

I)OI>U- 

lation. 

1 Villages, 
Persons, mouziihs, 
per i or 1 own- 
square ' sliipa per 
mile. 1 square 
mile. 

Persons 

nor 

village, 
mou- 
xah, or 
lowu- 
shiii. 

Houses 

per 

square 

mile. 

Per- 

sons 

por 

house. 


BEIIAU. 


Patna 

r 

Patna 

Oya 

Shnhabod ... 
Tirlioot 

Knrun 

ChumiMirun ... 

2.101 
4.7 JH 
4,S85 
«,»43 

.8,531 

3,412 

C.530 

6.110 

7,;w7 

4,350 

2.20U 

209,814 

327.845 

276,041 

642,087 

203,524 

242.228 

1.659,0:18 

1.919,750 

1.72:1,974 

4,384,706 

2,063,860 

1,440.816 

742 

413 

30.8 

691 

778 

408 

1-02 

1-3S 

J-16 

111! 

1’64 

•65 

4.-.7 

209 

337 

508 

474 

027 

128 

60 

63 

101 

in 

60 

6*8 

6'9 

6*3 

0-8 

7-0 

6-9 



Total ... 

2:1.732 

29,038 

2,060.630 

13,122,713 

653 

1-22 

452 

86 

0'4 

1 

f 

Monghyr 

8.913 

2,W7 

328,174 

1,812,986 

463 

•6.3 

7.38 

84 

6-5 

Bhau- J 

1 

Hbuugiilfiore . 

4.;i27 

2.7;i9 

320,372i 

1,826.290 

422 

•6:i 

667 

76 

6*6 


PurncHb 

4.957 

4,179 

313,447 

1.714,705 

346 

■64 

410 

63 

6*6 

GULPUKE j 

i 

Sunthal Per* 











i. 

guiinahs 

6.4H8 

0.872 

230,504 

1,259,287 

220 

ISO 

128 

42 

6*4 



Total ... 

18.385 

19,247 

1.201.407 

6.013.368 

.364 

103 

344 

64^ 

5'6 



Total for Rehar 

42,417 

48,286 

3,252,036 

10,730,101 

405 

114 

400 

77, 

6*1 


ORISSA. 




Cull nek 

3,178 

6,500 

281,480 

1,494.784 

470 

V73 

271 

88 

6*3 



I’doreo 

2.478 

8,175 

143,920 

769,674 

311 

1*28 

242 

68 

6-3 

Orissa 


Balasorc 

2.066 

8,266 

138,018 

770,232 

373 

1*68 

236 

67 

6*6 



Tributary Mo- 











1 

llttlS 

16,184 

10,178 

253.2R't 

1,28.3,300 

70 

•62 

1271 

10 

6*1 


Total for Orissa 

23,901 

22,110 

817,647 

4,317,999 

180 

*02 

105 

34 

i 

6*2 


CHOTA NAGPORE. 


r 

HazaroobnUKh 

7,021 

6,703 

160,493 

771,876 

110 

•06 

116 


61 


liOhardugga 

12,044 

6,486 

2-40,843 

1,‘237.123 

103 

•64 

101 

20 

61 

CWOTA J 

SirigliblK^mi 

4,603 

3,208 

84,416 

416,023 

02 

•71 

129 

10 

4-9 

Nagpobe j 

Mnunbheom .. 
Tributary Me- 

4,914 

1 

6,368 

196,665 

896,570 

203 

1'80 

166 

40 

61 

1 

huls 

16,410 

3,001 


406,080 

26 

•19 

186 

6 

6*0 


Total for Chota 











Nagporo 

48.001 



26,766 

762,287 

3,825,571 

87 

‘69 

148 

"I 

6-1 


ASSAM. 


CoocH Bb* 











HAB 


Goalpara 

4,48.1 



72,665 

444,761 

100 

*45 

... 

16 

6*1 



Knmroop 

8,631 

1,649 

103.908 

661,681 

165 

841 

29 

6*4 



Durrung 

8.418 

1.37 

43,558 

2S0.0U9 

60 

•M 

1.728 

13 

6*4 



Nowgong ... 

9 ,m 

1,203 

44,060 

256,890 

70 

•88 

196 

12 

6-8 

Assam 


Seebsaugor ... 

2.413 

203 

55,604 

296,689 

123 

•08 

1.461 

28 

6-3 


Liiokimi)ore ... 

3.145 

126 

26,388 

121,267 

.39 

•04 

970 

8 

4-6 



Nnga Hills ... 

4,000 



68.918 



.*■ 


... 



Khasi and 








Coocn Be 


Jynteah Hills 

6,167 



141,838 






hab 


Garo Hills ... 

8.390j 



80,000 








Total for 
Assam*... i 

1 

1 86,180 


j 

2,207.453 

63 




... 


* Sxclu^in^ti^ts not cloared.^Seo note on Table I. 
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III. — General Statement of the Remit of the Cemus 








Districth. 

Arwi ill 
square 
miles. 

Inhiibilod 

bouses. 

6Icii. 

Women. 

Total 

adults. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

liENGAL. 






Wkrtbrn Districts. 

BiiMwan Division. 






T?unlw»iii 

8..v2;i 

485.116 

661.1 04 

774,805 

1,4.35,999 

.Hiiiir‘.<Ninili 

l.:iW 

104,0S7 

166,121. 

1S8.722 

310,816 



l,:Ut 

150,010 

21S.780 

258.81.3 

HUM 

Miiliiunoro 

fj.0.S2 

4 to, 01.5 

700,161 

1)1 '.‘.157 

1,7 18,61.8 

llooghly with ifowmli 

1.12 1 

322,708 

478,1 T)!) 

57.5,715 

1,053,87 4 

Total ... 

12.711) 

1,468.701 

2.823.57s 

2,712.304 

6,035,882 

Cbmual Districts. 






PresfiJi ncy Division. 






21-r«rffimna1i.s 

2.78H 

303.787 

777.679 

718.682 

1.526.261 

(^alniUa 

8 

.38,861 

262,077 

118,074 

.381.0.31 

NiuMoa 

8,121 

352.017 

516,100 

070,218 

1,216.322 

Jcs.surc 


;n .‘{,660 

675,307 

7.31,818 

1,406,665 

Total 

»,875 

1,008,278 

2,201,172 

2,260,117 

4,630,289 

Rajshnliye Division. 






Mivmsliodiibad 

2,578 

808.561 

408.615 

610,140 

918,734 

OinnKi'poru 

4.1 2«1 

261.526 

482,78(t 

41)2,867 

075,103 

Mnldnlj 

1.818 

120,570 

208,7+0 

238,480 

442,229 

li:ijslmh,vu 1 

2.281 

216,871 

1 88h,i571 

4+0,5.33 

888,104 

Kii(iu;poro 

8,176 

8.31 ,070 

703,602 

750.140 

1,454,042 

Dokiu 

1,501 

127.0t»0 

216.700 

23.5,822 

452.522 

Pubim 

l.lKiG 

108,220 

300.018 

415,454 

785,372 

Total 

17.691) 

].60O,1.3.’i I 

2,773.801 

3.002.215 

6,866,130 

Coocli lichar Division. 






Darjocdini? 

1,234 

18,864 

36..58.5 

27,873 

64,458 

Julpucoivo 

2,1)00 

69,618 

188,.5S'li 

134,457 

268,041 

Coocii Dcliar 

1,307 

81.820 

176, .306 

178,613 

865,009 

Total 

ri.U7 

170,8;i2 

346.565 

840.043 

687.508 

Eastern Districts, 

D^cca Division. 






Dacca 

Fumjcdporc ... 

2,807 

290.503 

619,442 

1 644,070 

1,103,618 

1.400 

157.518 

818„318 

' 371,784 

690,102 

lln('kor.cufiKe 

4,08.5 

821,657 

738,010 

789,134 

1,627,153 



6,208 

308,003 

727,616 

790.087 

1,617,708 

Syllict 

5.3S3 

286.50'4 

626,706 

662,760 

1,079,472 

Cacliar 

1.285 

37,311 

60,636 

61,781 

131,317 

Total 

22,280 

1 1,401,681 

2.929,637 

5,209,622 

0,189,259 

Chittagong Division. 






ClntliymTip 

2,408 

107,101) 

287,648 

890,601 

678,149 

Noakhfilly 

1,557 

142,155 

200,942 

230,880 

440,822 

TipiH'rah 

2,655 

307.011 

482,644 

402,863 

976,507 

ChitUiKonff Hill Tracts 

6,882 

13.354 

27,994 

17.788 

45.788 

Hill Tipiiorah 

3,867 

6,329 


Total 

17,450 

666,953 

1,008,228 

1,182,032 

2,140.280 

' TotaHor Bengal 

86,483 

6,405,470 

11,649,071 

12,766.263 

24,809.884 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Age and Sejr. 


POPULATION. 


OltlLDBEN VNUBR 12 TEABS. 




N miilu'v 
])or snuni'o 
lUllo. 

Male. 

Fcmalti. 

Total. 

Total m:ilotii. 

Tulnl foninlos. 

Toliil of all 
i*ln SSL'S. 

7 

H 

0 

10 

n 

12 

1.3 

sauM 

4r)7.7a.‘» 

24L01)7 

264,0.12 
HI. .300 
102,666 

30 (..012 
1SO,OH.> 

608.746 

17«J.026 

21 WO 
822.315 
431,0S2 

996.818 

261,000 

.h;u..6.'>o 

1,2.57,104 

722,866 

1.038.027 

26.’i.0.H2 

.'Oil ,371 
1.283,769 
76.5,700 

2,0.34.745 
526.772 
60.5,921 
2.:) 10,063 

I. 4MS,.5;56 

.578 

.301 

.518 

566 

1.615 

1.248.630 

1.(Ml2.6i.i 

2,251,075 

3,572.108 

.3, 714. H 40 

7,286,057 

57:1 

378.080 

37 .780 
3.31.010 
37ri.S19 

305.706 

28.770 

20.3.4.37 

292,517 

68.3.786 

0<5..V>0 

600, 17:1 

608.:3«i6 

1,1.6.'>,7.6» 

200 , 8.17 

877.125 

1,0.51,126 

1,061,288 

1 47.7 44 
036.(;70 
1,023,80.5 

*2.210.647 

4'47.60l 

1.812.70.5 

2 , 07 . 5.021 

703 

.5.5,0.50 

.530 

567 

1.122.00.3 

802,480 

2,01.5,175 

3,3S3,H07 

3.161 ,.507 

6..54.5.164 

663 

236.720 
20.3, OOS 
127.8;« 
202.015 
301.424 
]31,ia 
2.32.606 

198,142 

2;{,3,126 

100,850 

210.6L0 

304,506 

105.781 

103,026 

434,802 
626, H21 
231,107 
472,025 
096.030 
2.36,01.1 
426,222 

615.33.5 
776.4.31 
3.31. 0*17 
650., 586 
1.005.026 
.347.864 
602,514 

708,201 

72.5.10.3 

3I.5,.339 

6611,143 

1,0.51.016 

311.603 

600,080 

1 3.53,626 

1.. 501 .024 
676.426 

1.. 3 10.720 
‘2.140,072 

6.S0, m; 7 
l,'21l,.504 

52.5 

364 

. 37:1 

587 

ino 

45!) 

616 

l,074.0.'i2 

1..3.32.650 

8,027,602 

4,148,843 

4,444,805 

8,803,738 

563 

16,473 

83,300 

102,180 

13,782 

67,315 

75,307 

30.264 

160,024 

177,650 

1 63,0.57 

1 216.80.3 

278,585 

41,6.55 

201.772 

253.080 

04,712 

418,665 

5.32,565 

77 

144 

467 

201,970 

156.4<U 

3.W.V54 

518.535 

407,407 

1,015,012 

192 

866,33:1 

170.636 

466,218 

460..34>1 

363.624 

40,837 

803.148 

1142,061 

SH't.OO'J 

871.868 

280.443 

82,873 

660,481 

322,187 

860,2SU 

832.214 

73,710 

906,775 

497,854 

I. 21>4,2.37 

J. 187.962 
880,;i.30 
110,373 

- 

947,218 
514,7.35 
1,173.106 
1,161,0.5.5 
8.30,21 >0 
04,654 

1,852,09.3 

1,612,580 

2.. 377.4?i.3 

2.. 340.017 

1 , 710 . 5.39 

26.5,027 

646 

677 

482 

37.3 

310 

100 

1,856.894 

1,521,345 

3,378,239 

1 4,786.531 

4,730.067 

0,517,408 

427 

248.411 

152.126 

299,747 

12,889 

200,842 

1211,987 

258,677 

10,936 

440,258 

273,112 

558,424 

23.825 

5116,0.50 

362.007 

782,301 

40.883 

691. . 3 4.3 
.3ol,H<i7 

751. . 5 40 
20,724 

1,127.402 

713,0.*4l 

1 , 5 : 13.931 

60.607 

35.262 

4.51 

450 

67H 

11) 

9 

718,172 

591.442 

1,304,614 

1,721,400 

1.72.3,474 

3.480,1.36 

100 

6»818,213 j 

! 

6,516,920 

12.336,130 

18,461,284 

18.273,189 

30.769,785 

436 
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BENGAL AnMINlSTRATION RBBORT. 


[ 1878 - 78 . 


III . — Qeneral Statement of the Itesuli of tlu Census 






Djstrtctb. 

Area in 
square 
inilM. 

Inhabited 

houses. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total 

adults. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

BETIAR. 






Tatna Division. 






Patna 

Gya 

Shahabud 

TirhcHit 

Sarun 

Chuiupanm 

2.101 
4.7 m 
4..^85 

2.054 

».o3l 

260.814 

327.645 

275.1141 

042,087 

293,524 

212,228 

401.304 

000.5.'i3 

622,657 

1,877.705 

600.807 

4416,874 

557.358 

678.K61 

615,324 

1,401.326 

713,<{.“j3 

467,028 

1,0-48.762 

1,288,414 

1,137.081 

2,873,001 

1,320.650 

033.902 

Total 

23.733 

2,050,530 

4,07."), 140 

4, .527.660 

8,002,600 

Bhaugulftore Division. 






MonfrhjT 

ilhniivriilporo 

Purnwih 

Soiithal PergiinnahN 

3.ia;i 

4.337 

4.957 

6.4«8 

328,174 

320,372 

313.447 

230,504 

653,083 
565,1 a 
648,560 
359.066 

614,778 

606,256 

5S3,.320 

386,735 

1,168,761 

1,171,387 

1,131,889 

740,700 

Total 

18.080 

1,201,497 

2.027.648 

2,101,080 

4,218,737 

Total for BoLar 

43.417 

3.282.036 

0,102,788 

6,718.639 

12,821,427 

ORISSA. 






Orissa Division. 






Ciittark 

PiKiroo 

Balasore 

Tributary Estates 

3.178 

2,473 

2.(Nm 

10.184 

281,430 

143.020 

138,918 

25;i,281 

463,857 

250.820 

232,033 

880,183 

626.376 

256,482 

260,707 

409,204 

978.733 

607,302 

602,640 

798.479 

Total for Orissa 

23.901 

817,647 

1,326.205 

1,460,859 

2,787,164 

CITOTA NAGPORE. 

Chota Nagpore Division. 






Hazareobniigli 

Lohardiifoira 

Sinjrbboom 

Mniinliiioorn 

Tributai^ Estates 

7.021 

12,044 

4.5113 

4.914 

15.419 

160,493 

2^10.843 

84.410 

195.605 

80,870 

238.760 

347.012 

110,300 

296.433 

120.742 

267,689 

390,211 

120,840 

330,264 

121,284 

401,269 

737.823 

240,140 

626.697 

242,026 

Total for Chota Nafn;K)ro 

43,901 

782,287 

1,116,846 

1,229,188 

2.846,984 

ASSAM. 






Assam Division. 






Goalpara 

Kararoop 

DurruiiK 

Now^u1]tf 

ScebsiiUKor ... ‘ 

BuckiniTHire 

Nana Hills 

Khasi and Jynteah Hills 

(laro Hills 

4,433 

3,631 

3.413 
3,648 

2.413 
3.145 
4,000 
6.187 
3,300 

72.656 

l()S.it08 

43.5.18 

44,060 

66,604 

26.898 

146,910 
186.461 
82.770 
8:), 460 
00.718 
42,023 

89,882 

146,869 

173,091 

76,260 

78,418 

00,246 

86,209 

44,298 

291,778 

868,662 

168,030 

161,878 

189,963 

78,322 

84.280 



Total for Assam 

38,130 

346,173 

670,883 

648,470 

1,822,808 

Total eouiitrj" includ- 
od in Census 

M asU; and country not consused 

230.832 

17.399 

11,673.613 

20,868,838 

92,808,860 

48,676i709 

Grand Total 

248.231 
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of Bengal arranged mth reference to Age and Sex. — (Continued. ) 


POPULATION. 


Children under 12 years. 




N iimlx^r 
por Mpiaro 
milo. 

Mole. 

Fomnle. 

Total. 

Total maloa. 

Total fcnialeN. 

Total of nil 
uluHses. 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

270,483 

.344,570 

312.717 

813,000 

380,786 

270,656 

210,40.3 

816.760 

273.276 

607,616 

353.524 

236.2.58 

610,886 

661,330 

685,093 

1,511,615 

74.3.310 

606.91.3 

761.877 

964,129 

8.3.V174 

2,101,764 

996,683 

737.529 

797.761 

W>ri.621 

888,600 

2.19!.042 

1,067,177 

70.3,286 

1.550.6.38 

1,040,750 

1.72.3,074 

4.384,706 

2,06.3,860 

1,4U>,815 

742 

413 

303 

601 

778 

408 

2,402,216 

2,117,8.37 

4,520,05.3 

6.477.350 

6,64.5,387 

1.3,122.743 

653 

843.001 

352,052 

827.751 

260.751 

.301.134 
802.851 
255, 1.55 
242.836 

644,226 

661.00. 3 
682,006 

612.. 587 

897.074 

917.183 

876,.S2ft 

629,716 

915.012 

900,107 

H:$8,I75 

620.571 

1.812.080 

1,826.200 

1,714,705 

1,2.50,287 

46.3 

422 

3^46 

229 

1,292.645 

1,101,076 

2.394,621 

3.320,203 

3.2113,(815 

6,01.3,358 

354 

3,604.861 

3,210,813 

6,014,674 

9,707,619 

9,0.38,452 

10,736,101 

•460 

271,973 

188,029 

146,144 

257.020 

241.078 
123,743 
121, 4W 
227,810 

610,051 

202,372 

267,.502 

484,830 

726,3.30 

:;ko.449 

370,077 

646,205 

769,454 
380, 22.5 
.301, 1.55 
637,104 

1,404,784 
700,674 
770,232 
1,283, .300 

470 

311 

373 

79 

81.3.766 

717,070 

1,630,846 

2.140,061 

2,177,038 

4,317.999 

180 

163,206 
273,036 
88.617 
206, 6a3 
86,183 

117,291 

225.. 3M 
77.257 

162. . 370 
78.771 

280,586 
400,300 
16.3.S74 
300,873 
16.3, 05<4 

.307,0't5 

621,548 

2»7,020 

600.0.33 

20.5,025 

374,3.30 

6i:»,.575 

207,097 

491,6.34 

20(».n50 

771.876 

1,2.37.12.3 

415.02.3 

905..570 

405,080 

no 

M.3 

02 

20.3 

26 

816,634 

063,053 

1.479,587 

1,033,:480 

1,892,191 

3.N25.571 

87 

83,455 

107,227 

40,067 

40,647 

65,222 

22.660 

28,611 

60,528 

06,902 

87,912 

44,866 

51,4r>4 

20,270 

28.947 

1.32,98.3 

20.3,129 

77,970 

94,512 

106,626 

42,945 

"”67,558 

229.374 

292,688 

122,8.37 

13.3,107 

154,040 

&4,6e2 

68,593 

210..387 

268.903 

113,172 

12.3,283 

141,649 

56,575 

" 73,246 

441,761 

561.('*81 

2.36,(819 

256,300 

206,580 

121,267 

68.018 

141,838 

80.(K)0 

100 

156 

69 

70 
12.3 

80 

.386,898 

848.834 

736,732 

1,066,231 

902..304 

2,207.453 

6.3 

12,630.272 

10,465,706 

22,905,077 

33.398,605 

33.274.074 

66,800,800 

200 







269 
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BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT, 


[ 1872 - 73 . 


IV . — General Statement of the Remit of the Census 





CLASSIFICATION OF 


DISTRICTS. 

Totjil 

population. 

CUBIBTIANS. 



East Indian 







European. 

and other 
mixed clasitos. 

Native. 

1 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

4 

6 


BENGAL. 






Wbbtern Districts. 






Biirdwau Division. 





Burflwnn 


2,034,745 

820 

207 

357 

Bancoonih ... 

... 

.•>20.772 

28 

5 

37 

Boorbhoom 


09.').021 

80 

5 

158 

MidniifKin! ... 



122 

95 

396 

Huoghly with llownih 

l.m.ViO 

798 

001 

i.mt 


Total 

7,280,057 

1,300 

013 

2,132 


CRNTRAL DrSTEICTS. 






Presidency Division. 





24-P6rgunmihs 


2,210.017 

3.842 

1,326 

8.590 

1,776 

Calcutta 


417.001 

7,205 

12,316 

Nuddea ... 

1.1 

1,812.795 

152 

61 

5.764 

Jessore 



2,070,021 

1)2 

20 

1,001 


Total 

0,545,404 

11,871 

13,731 

17,140 


RetjsJtahye Division. 

.. 





MoorshcMiabnd 


l,.3.').S,02e 

104 

117 

226 

Dinagoiiore ... 
Maldnh .. 



1,501,024 

070.420 

21 

20 

11 

250 

6 

BajMluihyu ... 

... ... ... ... 

l.ai 0,729 

lUl 


2 

RuiiKpun; 


2,149,972 

28 

13 

32 

Bogm 

... ... ... 

089.407 

16 

4 

8 

l*uuna ... 


1,211, .591 

29 

3 

66 


Total 

8,803,738 

414 

148 

686 


Cooch Behar Division. 



1 


Darjeeling 


04,712 

419 

1 

136 

.hilpigoreo ... 

ti. ... 

418,005 

26 

6 

4 

Cuoch Behar 



582,505 





Total ... 

1,045,042 

446 

7 

146 


Eastern Districts. 






Dadi^a Division, 





Djiccii 


1.852,003 

200 

6,762 

\m 

Furreedpore 

... 

1,012,580 

63 

21 

379 

BQ(*kergungo 

”* ,,, 

2,377,433 

2,340,017 

27 

127 

4,608 

Myinonaing 



81 

«7 

20 

s.viiiot 


1,719,630 

43 

8 

108 

Cjiphar ... 



205,027 

236 

23 

151 


Total 

0,517.498 

600 

6,907 

7,245 


l.-The figures for the Christian population are taken from the Census tables, though it may be quite 
possii)!© that for some districts the Christians have been under-stated. 
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of Bengal arranged with reference to Religion and Occupation, 


POPULATION 

BY RELIGION. 


OCCUPATION. 


Hiiidn,. 

Miilioiuodans. 

Buddhists 
and Jains. 

OtUors. 

Main lulnit 
agriculturists. 

61 ale uduU 
non-iigricul- 
tuiists. 

Prevailing lan- 
guagos. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

l,«7ft,3n3 

4H7.7WI 

67e,iMl8 

2.285,5r>8 

l.lKn.<135 

.348,024 
13,5(8) 
111,796 
157,0 1-7 
299,023 


6,468 

2,5,416 

0,909 

9'^.73.5 

613 

847.800 

81.306 

150.300 

580.937 

233,977 

31.3.295 

84.758 

02,304 

212,524 

i)44,l82 

BeiiRali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

C.216.(H)0 

029..391 


137.101 


917,123 


1,307,087 

201,191 

821,032 

015,413 

887,853 

133.131 

984,106 

].151,9.‘16 

143 

869 

1,197 

1,051 

1,080 

6,530 

360.093 

0.020 

340,548 

430,740 

420.086 

255,4.51 

199,601 

244.507 

Bougali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3,32)1.720 



10,45S 

1,140,007 

1.120,665 


733,066 

7«2.2:i0 

350.208 
280.870 

857.208 
130.04 1 
301, 314 

603.564 

793,215 

310,890 

1,017.979 

l,291,40.'i 

,5.50,620 

847,227 

295 

10 

61 

10.469 

5,908 

9.195 

5,707 

1,075 

2,181 

2,055 

187.774 

308,923 

13.5,-W7 

247,497 

648.997 

171,420 

211,253 

i 220,8.41 

11.3,813 
08.202 
141,074 
154.006 
46,274 
158,06.5 

Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DiiU). 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3,427.716 

6,420,060 

36t) 

43,550 

1,871,367 

002,634 


69,8111 

182,376 

6,248 

144,980 

1,368 

8 

1 

16,709 

1 686 

29,877 

83,022 

100,960 

6,708 
• 50,562 

15.4.36 

Thibetan dialects. 
Bengali. 

Ditto. 

262,206 

151,228 



273,859 

72,700 


703.789 

420,088 

827,308 

817.063 

H60.234 

128,210 

10.60.131 

588.290 

1,640,066 

1,619,636 

864,131 

74,861 

1 

1,225 

2,8.39 

174 

12,196 

6,015 

1.989 

300.704 

198.956 

408,090 

614,667 

347.248 

40,462 

248,7.38 

11 9, .303 
239.320 
212,949 
179,468 
29.074 

Bengali, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

8,847,666 

6.627,622 

A102 

24,437 

1,900.726 

1,028,011 



Noti 2.-786, 678 agricultuTal laborers, not dnssed under affriculiuro in the Census table (having been there 
put in * Miscellaneous’ under * Laborers'), are bore classed as a^culturists. 
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IV . — General Statement of the Result of the Census of Bengal 





GLASSIFICATION OF 

J>LST1M(^TS. 

Total 

population. 

1 


Chhibtuns. 


Eiiropuans. 

East Indians 
and othor 
mixed elasSOs. 

Natives. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

m^O\h.-{Continue(l.) 





Wkstehn Districts. 





Chittagong Diounon. 

ChittwoiiK 

l.l!>7.403 

14:1 

899 

42 

Nuakhally 

7i«.ya4 

.‘16 

191 

323 

Tipraavih 


36 

16 

96 

ChiUuffonj? Hill TniclN 

0».()07 

3U 


1 

Hill Tipporah 

3B,2i{2 




Total ... 

s.48(i,i:m 

244 

1,106 

463 

Total for BeiiKal 

80,709,736 

14,14.3 

21,902 

27,706 

BElIiVR. 

Pai^na Diviaion. 





Patna 

I,5ri9,fl3« 

1,620 

600 

480 

Gya 

1,949,750 

102 

19 

82 

Snalialiod 

1,723,974 

267 

116 

58 

TirlKKit 

4,;{H*,700 

181 

36 

499 

Sanin 

2,oo:t,soo 

96 

29 

83 

Chuniparuu 

1,4>U),8I6 

86 

8 

1,21 li 

Total 

13,122,743 

2,340 

! 

838 

2,416 

Bhaugvtpore IHvmon 





Moiighyr 

1,812,986 

610 

438 

194 

Bhau^iiliion} 

1,820,290 

1.36 

33 

363 

Pnnieah 

1,714,796 

181 

130 

92 

Soiithal Perguimahs 

1,259,287 

120 

02 

180 

Total ... 

6,613,368 

947 

093 

829 

Tot-al for Behar 

19,786.101 

8,287 

1,031 

8,246 

ORISSA. 

Omaa Division. 





Cuttack 

1,494,784 

192 

212 

1,910 

Pooreo 

7iU),674 

8 

16 

662 

BulHHoro 

77i).282 

81 

60 

449 

Tributory Estates 

1,283,300 

1 


802 

Total for Orissa 

4,317,900 

232 

27B 

8.213 
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POPULATION 

BY RELIGION. 


OCCUPATION. 


! Hindus. 

1 

1 MnhonuHlatis. 

1 

1 

1 

Biiddliists 
iiiid JfiiiiH. 

Otlu‘rs. 

1 

Malo iidiilt 
nKri^’nlhirists. 

jMtilo lulult 

tiii'ists. 

Prt'Vftiliiiff 

InnffuagON. 

d 

7 

* 


i 1“ 

1 

11 

u 

1 

1 

801,1 
ujo.iins 
640.1. ’Id 
.■iOH 

706,018 

6.‘V1.05» 

098.S(:t 

1.378 

1 

[ 

I 

30,149 

01 

47.875 

i 

18 

16 

66 

19,72.5 

1 

1 

161.766 

151,619 

.'{38,6.30 

U,7I0 

i 

125,808 

68.323 

141,114 

1.3.284 

1 

Boiigsili. 

Dittu. 

Biinuoso dialootM. 
K(X)kio diiiloidN. 

1,022.145 

2,323,008 

78,085 

10,823 

666,614 

30,614 


18,100.4:JH 

I7.fl00,t85 

«'J.041 

252.0dli 

7Mm 

4,;{N3,4.5;{ 


i,.‘«a,29i 

i.5uo.dyi 

3.854,001 

l,H2tl,04H 

1,240,2(11 

102,088 

219.332 

132.(571 

f)28.fi05 

241,600 

109.237 

1 

1 650 

316 

! 109 

1 31^1 

1 14 

7 

214.709 

26.').930 

372.784 

973.767 

42H.62H 

.342,908 

276,686 
343, 62.3 
2441, H7.3 
403,908 

1 78.860 
12.3.906 

llinduHtHUi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11,601.180 

1.514,428 

1 

1,689 

2,408,186 

1.576,054 


1,013.640 

1,080,040 

1,022,009 

660.210 

182,269 

1(H1.426 

690.149 

79,786 

34 

10 

16,995 

16, .364 
2.2.H 
628,899 

285, .(AH 
336,890 
281,762 
210,915 

268,4415 

228,241 

266.H17 

140,050 

HinduHtani. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Benmli. 
Hontliali, IfinduH- 
tnni, and Hongali. 

4.025,714 

1.121.630 

53 

563,492 

1,115,045 

012,60.3 

10.626,860 

2,636,053 

64 

665,081 

3,613,231 

2,489,567 


j 

1.480,040 

780.636 

788.306 

870.605 

40,013 

11,586 

18,878 

8,906 

19 

8 

1 

1 

22.398 

17.868 

12,427 

399.305 

267,360 

143.201 

160,391 

258,209 

1 

186,007 
107,619 
! 82,642 

130,886 

Ooriya. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto aiul aborigi- 
nal toiiguea. 

3.787,787 

1 

74.472 

20 

462,048 

819.261 

607.044 


K 
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IV. — Qe-nemt Statement of the Memi/f of the. Ceuxus of Bengal 




CLASSIFICATION OP 

DISTRICTS. 

Total 

Christians. 


popiilutioi\. 

Eurojieans. 

East Indians 
and other ; 
mixed classes. | 

Natives. 

1 

2 

s 1 

4 

6 

CIIOTA NAGPORB. 





Chota Nagpnre Division. 





HamreebauKh 

l^oharduKKa ... ■ 

771,875 

1,237.123 

1.3S1 

91 

62 

3 

170 

12,687 

SiiiKbhooni 

415.023 

20 

2 

880 

Maunbhoom 

005,670 

39 

14 

689 

Tributary Estates 

405,080 




Total for Chota Nn^nKire 

3,825,571 

1,501 

71 

H226 

ASSAM. 





Assam Division. 





Goalpara 

444,761 

27 

16 

98 

Kfiuiroop 

661.681 

68 

81 

120 

Durrung 

Nowgong 

ScebsiiuKor 

LucknuiMii’o 

NiiKaJliIlH 

Khusi Mini iTyriteiih Hills ... 

Gain Hills 

f.lllSil 

65 

12 

76 

137 

6 

2 

7 

9 

105 

166 

201 

170 

... .j 

Total for Assam 

2,207,453 

869 

71 

m 

Grand Total 

06.856,859 

19,822 

28.858 

49,838 

Noth.— T he details of population ncconling to religion of Cooch Behar, Dooam, Hill Tlppemli, Naga. Goto* 
and Khusi Hills, arc not suown in this statoment. The total, therefore, of the details does not agree with the 
total population. 
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arranged with reference to Religion and Occupation. — (Oonoluded.) 


POPULATION BY BELIGION. 


OCCUPATION. 


Hindus. 

Mahonuidmis. 

1 

1 

i Rudclhistii 

1 and Jains. 

i 

1 

1 

i Others. 

Mnle iidult 
sgrieulturists. 

Male fldnlt 
non-nffi'ioul* 
■tiiristN. 

IVevnilinfc hm- 
tfimges. 

0 

7 

1 ^ 

0 

10 

II 

12 

! 

! 

647,«»1 

j 

i 

72,338 


1 

1 

40,973 

107.625 

30,126 

HiiiduHtani. 

74i.yri3 

68.211 


424,170 

280,219 

67,393 

Ditto nnd aborigi- 
nal tongues. 

1*00.032 

2,4S7 


202,062 

74^000 

41,043 

and aborigi- 
nal toiiKues. 

827.030 

3.‘1,022 


133 429 

177,526 

117,908 

JJeiiguli and abori* 
Kiiial toimues. 

1.30.781 

2,-348 


203,851 

106,090 

14,043 

Aboriginal touguof. 

2,507,292 

109,000 


1.073,476 ! 

830.184 

280.712 


1 1 

I 1 

1 

; 311,419 

j 

80,916 


1 

! j 

0.288 ! 

103,602 

42.267 

Bengali and Indo- 
CbinoHO tongues. 

616,024 

1 

46,823 

182 

448 1 

157,914 

27,547 

Assamese and Indo* 
(JbiiiQso tongues. 

1 221, .380 

13,860 

397 

108 i 

74,9J>8 

7.802 

Ditto ditto. 

246,013 

10,000 

12,019 

2V>1 

239 

79.213 

4,217 

Ditto ditto. 

282,008 

163 

500 ) 

77,480 

22,238 

Ditto ditto. 

1 11.3,038 1 

3.826 

440 

• 1,038 ! 

.32.877 

9,140 

Ditto ditto. 




Naga languages. 

i 



1 



Khasi ditto. 

i 



• • 1 



Garo ditto. 

1,092,0.34 1 

170,100 

1.472 

8.0.36 

520,081 

113,267 


42,674,301 1 

1 

\ 

20,664^776 

80,406 1 

2,361,904 j 

! 

13,051,318 

7,774,033 
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V . — Statement showing the papulation of each of the Provinces of Bengal^ 
amingeU neconliiig to Mace, Class, or Nationality. 


Hack ou Natio.valii v. 

Itengal 

Froju'r. 

Behar. 

Ori.ssa, 

Cliottt 

Nagporo. 

Assam. 

Total. 

Europeans, Amoriciin.s, and other 

17,133 

3.303 

! 239 

1,617 

412 

22,008 

Xon-Asiaties. 

Eui'OM.nH 

Non-lndiaii Asiatics 

18. M» 

1.477 

i 

271 

63 

09 

2O.'270 

09, 390 

1 

1 6 

i 

2,029 

103,991 

Aborwiuo.s, ])iini 

3S7.1.">7 

1 69:i.6'18 1 

1 .167,3I»3 

].2»0,7»0 

631.76,5 

3,890,578 

Semi- Kindooisod Alxjrigines 

.Ml 0.989 

! 2.99,1,183 j 

372.593 

767 170 

OI4.2tM 

10,088,491 

UiniluH 

12,425, T.'iO 

13.‘2tH).9uH 

3,231.799 

1,321,277 

672 .323 

31,161,256 

Mahumwlnus 

17.«0«,7:i0 

2.6:t6.0.'}3 

74,166. 

169,006 

176.195 

20,664,'t50 

Niilive Christiiin.s 

27,70.') 

;i.2ir> 

[ 3,213 

14,226 1 

1,034 

49.423 

Others 

415.7ii;j 

102,619 

1 (».1U2 

1 28,613 1 

i».189 

624,276 

Oniiid Total . 

36,111,223 j 

19,736,101 

4.317,999 

i 8,825,671 1 

1 

4,1S7,«;! 

1 

66,118,362 


Notb.—TIip (li'tnil.s ri*<njimi for this woro not obtainwl in ihr Hhooljin Doonrs or In the ITill 

cUstriclHor Iho Knsti'rn rroiilwr. hrm*o tiv toliil falls shoi4 of the jfrfnulloliil rif tin* i-ntiro of UriiKal. 

lender the doiioiiiiiiiitiuii “()ilirr.s" are ))Oi‘soiisof lliiulit on;;in not rcr-o^'iiiMii!.' niKte, such hm the 

" Baianabs," Saiiyiisis. Niiiuikshahi.s. The Ki'etU majority of the ’‘OtherH” aiv IhiLsiiiibs df Hennal Proper. 


VI. — Slidvment showing ovenpaiions of the adnit males included in the Census 
of each of (he Provinces of BvngaL 


Occupations. i 

1 

If 

It 

Behar. 

i 

Orissa. 

Chota 

Nagpore. 

Assam. 

Total. 

1 

Agricultimi 

7,259,618 

3,613,231 

819.251 

836,134 

526,08* 

13,064,818 

Public Service 

Pi*»>fes,sions 

Private service 

Oommorce ami trade 

llliuiufacliire.s, iiicliidiiig Arti/ans , 
Jj.'ibonirs not clas.sed ns agricultural 
Misc'cllancuiis 

185,868 
272, t55 
681, ir, 9 
861,286 
1,421,585 
679,841 

1 423,025 

6.5,362 

61,302 

344,5.53 

263,379 

690.023 

l,014..15l 

170,913 

28,022 

47,466 

6.3,318 

60,086 

20.5,349 

71.695 

41,108 

1 8.682 
7,385 
42,692 
32.037 1 
88,416 i 
88,120 
13,679 

3,990 

4,162 

25,341 

20,012 

16,594 

20,016 

29,862 

231.374 

302.760 

1,106,043 

1,216,730 

2,821,908 

1,874,028 

678,687 

Total non-agriculturists 

4,424,049 

2.4H9.886 

607,044 

280.860 

119,967 

7,822,406 

Grand Total ... 

11,684,267 

6,103,116 

1,320,293 

1,116,994 

Cf(p,051 

20,876,723 


Notk 1.— There were a certain number of lioya nndor twelve years of Hfre roiunied ns having a separate 
omipatiuii of their own. ThoNo Ijoys wore reckoned in tho stHtementof '‘Occupations of male adults. The 
occupations of lairsons in tho Hill di.stricts of the Eastern Frontier wore not shown in tho census rotums. The 
not result of these two disoivpnncius is as follows 

Total adult males shown in coUniin 4 of Statomeiit A. 20,808.833 

l)Hto ditto as per this Statomeni D. ... 20,876,723 


DiiTerenoo 

'Koitig the number of bo;^'s retunied ns having occii)>atJoiis 48,372 

Less the male rulnlt popiilalion of Khasi Hills ca which no 

detail of occupations could be given 30.982 


8,300 


8,390 

Noth 2.--Uiuler “ Agrieulture,” lalKirers returned as agricultural are includc<1. 

Notk ».~It is probable that a large pmportion of the laborei*8 not sjiecifically classed as agricultural are 
really employed ns agricultural servants. 

Note 4.-- The iiiulo adult population of Gooch Behar other than airricultunstB. and the whole of the male 
nrtnlt ixipnloimn of Western l>ooara, arc included in *' Miseollaneoiis,” as no details of occupation for them are 
shown in tho Census Stateiiiont, 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


A PROLONGED disoussion on the condition of tho Bengal peasantry 

took place in consequence of the repre- 
eentations of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conforence that tJioir state was abject 
and miserable. Tlio reports whioli were called for from the District 
Officers showed tliat on the whole they considGrod the statements made 
to have been exaggerated, though it was admitted that tho ryots often 
suffered many things. There was in fact groat variety of statements 
and opinion, but the general outturn was more favorable than tho 
original statement. These jiroceodings wore reported to tlio Secretary of 
State in Juno 1H71 by the Government of India, and tho opinion was 
expressed that in some districts at any rate there was “ a very oonsidor- 
able foundation of truth in the dosoription of the condition of tho i)oo})le 
given by the Missionaries,^^ In his reply the Secretary of State noticed 
the subject as one of extreme importance, wliich His Grace was convinced 
would receive early and careful consideration from tho Government of 
Bengal, and added that lie awaited with interest tho result of the 
present Lieutenant-Governor's iuqumes and deliberations. The con- 
dition of the ryots is thus a subject which the present Government 
of Bengal has been specially charged to w^atch over and care for. 
The main end and object of all Sir George Campbell’s measures 
and inquiries has in fact been to approach the solution of this one 
great question. We have progressed somewhat, and we hope to 
progress much more towards knowing something of the number and 
classes of the population, of tenures and rents, rates of wages and prices 
of food, and other things affecting the condition of the pcoi>le. The local 
officers have been specially desired to give us all that they know of such 
things from year to year, and the annual administration reports that 
liave been received in the present year throw a great deal of light on 
the subject. Much more information, however, is still necessary to 
complete our knowledge. 


One broad general assertion concerning the condition of the 

^ in these provinces may perhaps 
zarded, viz. that they are as a 
rule comparatively better off in the 
East, and worse off in the West. They are better off in the former in 


CoiKlirion of people better in Kastern 
than in W^aterii distrieta. 
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two respects, which may be more or less inter-related as cause and 
consequence. (1) The rate of wages is higher in the East, at the 
same time that food is for the most part cheaper (Orissa in the West 
perhaps excepted with respect to cheapness of food) ; and (2) rents in 
the East are less screwed up to rack-rent pitch, and probably are 
lighter in comparison to the productiveness of the soil and remunerative 
character of such staples as jute, &c. 

It is indeed certain that if the practical working of the permanent 
settlement had accorded with the theory of the Uegulations of 1793, if 
the ryots had fixity of rent as the zemindars have fixity of revenue, 
the people of ]3engal would now bo the easiest in India ; but it is 
unfortimatoly far otherwise, and the degree to wliich rents have been 
racked in dillerent districts is in a considerable degree the measure of the 
comfort or discomfort of the people. In districts to the ^V^est, however, 
where labour is cheap and land is dear, there is this favorable distinc- 
tion, that the people of some districts emigrate freely, or, what is more 
common than regular emigration, they go to other parts of the country 
for temporary service and labour, or go at certain seasons to districts 
where hands are scarce, like bands of Irish reapers in former days at 
home. The people of Behar and Orissa thus largely supplement their 
home means. 1 he people of ChotaNagpore (perhaps of all the countries 
in India that in which labour is cheapest) do so still more largely and 
seem in their own country to bo pretty well olf in their very simple 
way. This facility of emigrating or going out for labour extends 
wherever the aboriginal blood prodominatos ; into the Kaneegunge 
portion of Burdwan, Bancoorali, Beerbhoom, and upper Midnapore. 

The tract in which fever has for some years prevailed to a very 

^ , sad extent is to the east of the districts 

bpecal ...quinca into the fever traet. population emigrates, 

in an Aryan country. The condition of the people in this country 
has been a subject on which special attention has been bestowed 
by Government. The whole of the facts are now being collected 
and collated by the local officers in accordance with an order of the 
Government of India directing a particular inquiry into the theory 
which has been put forward that the lower classes of Hooghly and 
Burdwan are underfed and ill nourished and so disposed to fever. 
The opportunity has been taken of desiring all Commissioners of divi- 
sions and Magistrates of distriots to bring together all the information 
on similar and kindred questions that they oan obtain, and to submit 
them to Government in a clear and oompact form. In the meantime such 
information as is already at the disposal of Government on the 
condition Of the people in various parts of these provinces is briefly 
wndensed in the ensuing paragraphs of the present report : — 

Of the Burdwan division it may be said that the people are upon 

the whole poorer than the average' of 
the inhabitants in Bengal, and that 
wages are low except in the vicinity of Calcutta and along the Hooghly 
River. Throughout the division the lower classes are a poor and 
improvident people, and although their aotual bodily wants are small 
and easily satisfied, there is but a small approach to anything like an 
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aooumulation of capital among them at present. There is a good deal 
of emigration from the western borders of the division^ but not 
apparently from the alluvial tracts, or from Beerbhoom. 

The census returns show the district of Hooglily and a few 
thannahs of Midnapore (now invaded by the fever), with two or three 
thannahs of Burdwan, to be the most populous tracts in these provin- 
ces — probably in India. The question arises wliothor any considerable 
proportion of the whole population are townspeople and non-agri- 
culturalists ? In some parts of Ilooghly this is no doubt the case. 
Allowance must be made for the towns and great villages containing 
a largo town mercantile and fishing population, which fringe the river 
Ilooghly in the Hooglily district, including Howrah in that term. 
But apart from this wo find in the back-lying thannahs of the low 
and marshy country in a purely rural tract an immense population. 
Similarly in Midnapore the most crowded thannahs are those in the 
pit of the low land between the great rivers. Doomjoor (the thannah 
next to Howrah, with a population rate of 1,417 per mile) maybe 
supposed to be suburban, though it is believed to bo really quite rural. 
Passing this over, however, we have the following thannahs with the 
population rate given opposite each : — 


J u^p'utbulluhporo 
Aniifih 

IChnnnkool, nnd 
Chaudcopore (Oolabcriah) 
Dnssporc ... 

Panchkoorab 

Debra 


1,074 ^ 
1,003 C 
039 C 
941 ; 
bail) 
999 f 
1,016) 


Of Hooghly. 


Of Midnapore. 


which seem to form a low-lying water and watery tract, stretching from 
behind Howrah to near Midnapore, absolutely agricultural, without a 
single town, and still with an average population fully equal to or 
exceeding 1,000 per square mile of gross area. This population is 
enormous. On the other hand, living as rural Bengalees do in scattered 
villages, it is not certain that the country population is necessarily so 
thick as to affect health. If their health is affected by population, it 
must either be through poverty or owing to unsanitary habits. 
This very populated tract is in close proximity to, and in very easy 
river communication with Calcutta, where there is a great demand 
for labour at a good price, and it is believed that the fever-stricken 
peasantry are not specially poor as compared to many other Bf‘ngal 
ryots. The low flesh-eating castes, who in previous years have 
offered a more successful resistance to the disease, are now observed to 
succumb equally with others. The entire question of the incidence of 
the fever in tUs division is under the anxious consideration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is sifting the facts most carefully by an 
organized inquiry, and no pains are being spared to relieve, if possible, 
the sufferings and depression under which this part of the oountry has 
laboured. Happily there is reason to believe that in the parts hitherto 
most affected the fever is abating. 

The condition of the people in the Presidency division is believed 

to be improving. All ryots have now- 

* a-days become oetter off owing to the 

increased price of agricultural produce. It is stated that some years 
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ago it was not unusual to find even tolerably substantial ryots living 
on one meal a day ; now they have two, and sometimes more, many of 
them taking a small meal of cold rice, salt, and onions early in the 
morning. It is, however, not only in the way of a more plentiful supply 
of food that their condition has been improved : a change for the 
better is observable in their houses, which are better raised and better 
constructed. Tliey have a larger supply of clothing, whilo a tuktaposh 
(bedstead) and a quilt stuffed with cotton liave taken the x)lace of the 
mats on which they lay and of tho rags with which they covered 
iliomselves. True, the ryots work hard all day to provide for 
tliemsolvcs and their families, but the better class of them as a rule 
now enjoy something more than necessaries. Well-to-do,*’ in the sense 
of owning substantial property, tho groat mass of ryots certainly are 
not; for they are as a rule indebted to tho mahajum from year to year. 
But so far as provision for necessaries is concerned, tho average ryots 
cannot be said to be very badly off in a prosperous year. The mild- 
ness of the climate obviates the necessity for expensive houses and 
clothing. Their luxuries are few and simple, and their food inexpen- 
sive in comijarison with tho value of their labour. 

It is ocrlaiii at least that tho people are fairly prosperous by an 
Indian standard in tho 24?-Pergunuahs district. Tho proximity of 
Calcutta afibrds a ready sale and a comparatively higli rate of wages ; 
whilo from the north, south, and west of the district rice is largely 
raised and exported, and quantities of timber and firewood and thatch- ’ 
ing leaves can bo obtained from tho Soondorbuns for the mere trouble 
of cutting. Immigration into this district is still steady, and there 
are no complaints of over-population. It is to bo regretted that the 
peasantry of Jessore and Nuddea are not so well off, but in Jessore, 
though tho ryots may bo poor, there are many jotedars^ gantidars^ 
and others, who, with their rice fields and date gardens, occupy 
something of tho position of peasant proprietors. In Nuddea the 
people camo wonderfully through the floods, and then and since have 
shown much self-reliance. 


In tho large division of Rajshahye there is probably more wide 

variety. Moorshedabad partakes more 
of the character of Western districts, 
and its account is not very favorable. Labour seems to be cheaper, 
and food dearer than elsewhere. On the other hand, as regards the 
north-eastern districts, there is no doubt that a more favorable account 
is con’ect. Tho marked improvement among all classes is denoted by 
the better clothing which is used, by the substitution of metal vessels 
for earthenware, by the increase in tho rate paid for labour, the 
independence of servants, and by the freedom from debt of the majority 
* of the cultivators. In Rungpore there can be no doubt that with fine 
produce and favorable tennises and a great demand for labour, the 
people are very well off, although they are suflering from a temporary 
discouragement owing to the fall in the price of jute. Again in 
Dinagopore, with a comparatively sparse population and very productive 
soil, the people are well off, and will no doubt become muon more so 
when the railway is completed. The Magistrate of Dinagepore 
expresses the opinion that the people are better off than in other ports 
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of India, and adduoes the testimony of a gentleman who had lately 
been travelling in Oudh, and who says nothing could be plainer than 
that the Bengal ryot with a permanent settlement is much better off 
than the peasantry of Oudh. This comparison, however, can hardly 
be said to involve a high standard, as the ryots of Oudh, besides 
forming a dense population, have had less rights recognized than any 
peasantry in India. When the Magistrate can coTUi)are favorably 
with Bombay, the T unjab, and Madras, wo shall have more to pride 
ourselves upon. 

The condition of the people in the districts of Gooch Behar 
^ , is good. There is no overplus of popu- 

lation. The soil is everywhere fertile, 
and want is rare. Hie cultivator can count on throe crops — ^jute, 
tobacco, and d/tan, and often mustard ; and the season wliich may bo 


fatal to one is beneficial to the others. While the population of 
Gooch Behar, Julpigoroe, and Goalparnh is essentially agricultural, that 
of Darjeeling lives partly by labour. Both classes in these tracts are 
on the increase. A constant stream of laborers from Chiiprah and 
Chota Nagpore flows in from the south, who chiefly seek employment 
in the tea gardens of the Terai ; while the Nepaulese, attracted by 
high wages or desirous of becoming settlers, come by the western 
approaches to Darjeeling. 

In the division of Dacca also the material condition of the people has 

certainly improved as compared with 
what it was only a few years back. 
Immense sums of money now come into the country for payment of 
purchases of country produce; and though a share clings to the flugersof 
those through wdiom it passes on its way from the exj)orting merchant 
to the cultivators, still there is no doubt that a good proportion of 
it does reach the ryot. It is stated of the great district of Mymonsing 
that a great many ryots have money put by, though instead of 
being invested it is for the most part buried. The heavy fall in 
the jute market during tho past year diminished tlio profits of many 
cultivators, but produced no general distress. No doubt the maliajun 
flourishes here as elsew'hcre, and makes a prey of tlio improvident 
and unfortunate ; but it would, it is said, be difficult to find a locality 
where the majority of tho inhabitants are in his toils, and the 

g eater part of the crop is mortgaged to him. Land can generally 
rented upon comparatively easy terms. From tho populous southern 
districts of the division there is little or no emigration. Even in the 
Bub-division of Moonshigimge in the district of Dacca, with its popu- 
lation of 459,874 people in a tract of 446 miles, or 1,031 to the square 
mile, and without a single large town, there is no movement of the 
people to the more sparsely-inhabited parts. There is indeed a sponta- 
neous emigration reported from Sylhet to cultivate the waste lands of 
Oachar, but it is attributable to no want of prosperity or hardship of 
living in that district On the contrary, ^e ryots of Sylhet are 
extremely well-to-do and able to enjoy the luxuries of life far more than 
in most oistriots. On the whole it may fairly be said that the ^ricul- 
tural class of the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal are in a condition of 
increasing comfort and independence. 
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tho term Eastern Bengal may also be incjluded the 
Chitta«:ong division. The material 
c iittagoug. condition of the pe()2)lo of Chittagong 

is said to be very prosperous. The residents are mostly agriculturists, 
and even day-laborers, domestic servants, &c., have their patch of land, 
which is cultivated by themselves or their families. That they are well 
off is manifested by their independence, and tlie fact tliat it is sometimes 
difficult to got labourers even at a fair rate of wages. 

Tlio soil is productive, and yields an ample retuiTi to very little 
labour. Bamboos, canes, thatching grass, and firewood, are plentiful, 
and on unoccupied waste lands may be had for the cutting. Pro- 
visions are abundant and generally cheap. The neighbouring province 
of Arracan affords a remunerative field for tho surplus labour f»f the 
division, where coolies working can earn, it is sairl, as mucli as eight 
annas a day. The condition of the people has (‘ortainly improved of late 
years. The introdiuition of English piece-goods lias made the price of 
their dotlios cheaper, and they arc now better able to i^ay for them. 
Tho houses which used to be built of straw, bamboos, and reed on 
low marshy land, are now constructed on well-raised lands, and of better 
and more durable materials. The number of utensils in domestic use 
is muoli larger than formerly, and there is much more comfort. Tho (jost 
of living has increased, but the people are better off. Nearly every one 
has an acre or so of land in cultivation. 

The local officers, on the other hand, all report strongly of the 

poverty of the ryots in the Patna 
division, and it is beyond doubt that 
the people there are really badly off. Late years have not been bad, 
and food has been comparatively cheap. But it is a good deal dearer 
than it formerly was, and the wages of labour are still very low. 
Except during the harvest and planting seasons, tho rate of unskilled 
labour is only one and a half annas ]>er diem. Although Gy a and 
Shahabad have an apparent smaller ])opulation rate than elsewhere, 
they have so much of barren hill tracts that in tho well-populated area 
they aro practically no doubt just as overcrowded as those districts 
which show a larger rate. In Gya it is said that the agricultural 
labourer is worse off than anywhere else in the division. He is gene- 
rally paid in grain and lives really from hand to month. Two or 
three seers of some coarse grain, representing a money value perhaps 
of anna, suffice him to support life and enable him to work. With 
the Soane work however close at liand, and two annas a day to be 
earned there, there is a brighter side to the question. The zemin- 
dars of this division, especially the smaller landholders, are stated 
to be oppressive on their tenants. On the larger estates tho system 
of farming out villages widely prevails — a system of profit upon profits, 
under wmoh the oultivators sadly suffer. Happily emigration is a 
resource well known to, and in some degree practised by, the people. The 
emigration beyond seas is after all but a drop in the ocean, but there is 
much unregistered emigration within India. There is a periodic emigra- 
tion of labourers from the Sarun district who go to Pumeah, J ulpigoree, 
Rungpore, and Gooch Behar. It is notorious that all over the country 
syces, coolies, and men who go out to earn their bread, come in very 
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large miinbers from the Behar districts, and especially Sarun. We 
may believe that if they are more aud more pressed they will go in 

f reater numbers to populate the colonies, &c., to whicli they already 
now the way. Many labourers got, it is staled, to the tea <listriots 
without over being registered before the local Magistrates at all. 

There seems to be a good deal of diHermico of opinion regarding 
, the general condition of the people of 

Iho Bhat.gulporo division. In the 
Bhaugulporo and Monghyr distriijts the population is largo and rents 
are high; wages, on tlio other hand, are low — eortainly lower than in most 
districts in Bengal Proper — and very much lower than in the eastern dis- 
tricts. Food also is dearer than in tlieso latter. Wages have risen com- 
pared to former times ; but so, it is stated, has the price of food. Still 
the people are for the most part a doeidodly industrious pe()})le, quiet, 
simple, and careful. They seem to be content in their small luimblo 
way. There is little or no emigration, the small number of emigrants 
reported being in great part inhabitants of other districts. What 
emigration does take place is confined to the north-west cjornor of the 
division adjoining Tirlioot. In the reports of the eastern districts it is 
not often said that labourers from Bliangulpore come to seek for labour. 
The Magistrate of one district made inquiries during the past cold 
weather into the condition oT iho ryot on the frontier territory, and 
the result is discouraging, in tliat after very fairly weighing the 
respective advantages and disfidvaiitagos of both, he conies to the con- 
clusion tliat the condition of ilie Nepaul ryot is on the whole better 
than tliat of tlie Britisli ryot. Although the smaller rent taken from 
the former by the Nepaulose Ciovernmont is Bupjihuncniod by 
forced labour and the purveyance systoui, on the other liand tlie illegal 
(jesses and exactions of zemindars, middlemen, &c., and other vexa- 
tions, turn the scale against tlio British cultivator. In Puriiouh, liow- 
ever, wiiere the population is TniioJi more 8[»arse, it is probably a correct 
statement that the people are bettor off tlian olsowhore in the division. 
They suffer a good deal from fever and from the ravages of the river 
Koosee ; but those wlio escape these evils are perhaps in their moans 
above the average of the ryots of these ijrovinces. 

The people of tlie SontUal Porguniiahs are a simple and impro- 
vident race. They had in the past earned easily a poor living, and 
spent their little easily, so long as they liad plenty of land, light rents, 
and little interference in their own jungly Ot)iiTitry. But since they 
have been iiivadcid by grasping speculators aud adventurers, and the 
zemindars by these instruments liavo begun to levy lieavy rents and 
exactions, the Sonthals have felt distress. The account which is given 
by the Commissioner of the working of the now regulation and new 
system is, however, decidedly satisfactory. I’lio people are much in favour 
of the settlement, and the only alarms that have recently boon reported 
are from the Sonthals outside the I’crguunahs, who not unnaturally 
agitate for the same advantages as have been accoi*ded tlxero. The 
Pahareas of the llajmehal hills emigrate not unfrequontly to secure 
labour. These are the savage llajmehal hillmen who were reclaimed 
from robbery, but were long notoriously idle ; and it is gratifying to 
know that they now take so much to labour. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor believes that nowhere have the rents of 


a peaceable, industrious, and submissive population been more screwed 
than in tho Blmugulpore division. It was the same action of the 
ze mindars that was lately leading to rebellion in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. 
As regards ]>ari.icular gemindari estates, however, where the tenantry 
belong cluetiy to low castes, it is stated that tlioy will leave an estate 
on tho smallest provocation, and it is a comfort that the industrious 
poor arc thus ahh* to go off to another estate when exaction is carried 
to excess. A marked contrast to the oondition of the zemindars’ ryots 
is afforded by the f^^nantry in the Government ryotwar tract of tho 
Ihimin-i-koh. Wliatevor, ” says the Commissioner, may stir tho 
minds of tho Sonihal p<^pulation generally, the residents in the Darain 
are (piiot and unmoved. T'here is no oppression, no levying of cesses 
and ahwabs, the rates of rent aro low, and the ryots are well off.’*' 

In Orissa there is reason to belie vo that a change for the better 

is taking place. Vast sums of money 
have been spent in the country on 
irrigation works, and but a small proportion of this is carried away ; 
much of it does and must sink into the country. Labour is abundant 
and is paid for at remunerative rates. Trade has improved ; 
exports and iiii])orts increased. A largo number of people are better 
housed, clothed, o.nd fed, and have more home comforts than formerly. 
The improvenieiit has [)robably affected the mercantile classes more 
than the actual cultivators. Even, however, in remote villages a greater 
air of comfort may be observed, — a betteT thatch to the houses, 
and this in Orissa is one of the best signs of improvement, as it is 
about tho first thing an Ooriah ryot does when he gets his head 
above water. There are more shops in the towns and larger villages 
and Bub-divisional stations, and the shops which fell to ruin during the 
famine are restored. At the same time tho comparative well-doing 
of the poo])lG is somewhat alloyed by tho extreme poverty of a large 
landless labouriug class. The Collector of Balasore writes that he has 
known many cases whore a family only ato food once in two days, 
and no moniber of tho family had more than one garment. It is 
fortunate lhat there are now ample facilities of emigration. The 


extraordinary increase of the passenger traffic between Calcutta and 
Orissa by sea is a most gratifying sign that the people are more and 
more lonniiiig to help themselves. 

The condition of the Hindoo population of the Chota Nagporo 

division is said to be tolerable. There 
otti .tgpore. more peaceable and loyal 

subjects in any part of Her Mojesty^s Indian dominions than in these 
hill tracts. Ifiio disturbances and rebellions of former days have passed 
into oblivion. The Koles of Singbhoom, who but a few years back were 


a savage and barbarous population, are now a prosperous people, and 
their villages are described os often perfect pictures of comfort and 
prettincss. Tho ryots, for tho most part occupancy men, are not at aU 
dependent on the wealth of their landlords, who do nothing to 
improve their estates, and leave the ryots to improve their own holdings 
as best they can. The ryots’ oondition has no doubt been improved ; they 
have more movable property and more comforts than they had before, 
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bat they declare with truth that if there be improvement, it is entirely 
owing to their own exertions ; and it certainly does not arise from 
anything their landlords have done for tliem. On the other hand it 
must be admitted that although labour is abundant, wages are perhaps 
lower in Chota Nagpore than almost in any other part of India, and 
have not risen in i>r()portion to the increase in the price of the ordinary 
food staples. That the people are on the whole well off, is owing to 
their freedom from prejudice and local lies, and their industrious dis- 
position, which enables them to go forth from their own country to earn 
money by labour. The labourers of this division largely? emigrate for 
employment. I'hoy pour into all parts of Bengal after their own 
harvest in December, and return with their modest earnings in May. 
^J'lie tea districts also are mainly recruited with coolies from Chota 
Nagpore. 

There is one sad element in the condition of tho people in the Chota 
Nagpore division. It is stated that in places, in Kharakdca on tho one 
side and in Palaraow on the other, a system under which men and 
even whole families are held as hereditary bondmen is still in full force. 
Colonel Dalton believes the system to be principally confined to Hindoo 
or lliudooiscd tracts, and that tho poorer aborigines do not submit to 
such bondage, Tho Licutenant-Oovernor trusts every exertion will 
be made to gradually teach tho humble people who submit to such a 
system that they have rights as other men. 

The concurrent testimony of all scorns to show that as a rule 

tho indigenous population of Assam is, 
judged by an Indian standard, very 
well off. “ The agriculturalisfs,^^ says the Deputy Commissioner of 
Nowgong, “ are really wonderfully well ofl?^ “ Our ryots, declares 
th«^ Commissioner, “ are mucjh better off, and much more independent, 
than any class of ryots in tho permanently settled districts.*^ Labour 
is very well paid, food is not dear, and with great abundan(?o of a pro- 
ductive soil, and a sparse population, tho Assamese live in compa- 
rative comfort, without having to undergo severe toil. The Cachoi’ces 
are the cream of tho pojmlation, and are a very fine race indeed. 

More than one ojdnion has been expressed that the indigenous 
population of Assam is not incroasing, and this seems to be tho general 
belief 'i'he cause of this however, if it be a fact, is not so apparent. 
There is no reason to suppose tliat the Assamesehavcroacliod the advanced 
stage of civilization in which prudence deters, from marriage and chocks 
population; and it seems to be tho case that though much opium 
is consumed, the practice is not carried to sucjh an excess as to have 
a very ruinous effect on the general population. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the open and cultivated i)arts of Assam are specially 
unhealthy, or that the uuheaithiness of tho country would ac<x>uut for 
a complete stagnation or retrogression in population. It has been 
remarked in the Census chapter of this report that the number of 
children in Assam is largo. In this province, however, where there is 
a very good indigenous paid agency, and tho system of annual settle- 
ments gives exceptional means of a knowledge of the country and the 
people, Government should be in possession of statistics fuller and better 
than elsewhere ; and the Lieutenant-Governor will look both to a careful 
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working of the specimen areas for vital statistics, as well as to the 
submission of good and careful returns for the districts generally, to 
obtain statistics of lifo which shall truly show the movements of the 
population and make clear whether it is really so little progressive as 
is supposed. 

But bo that as it may, it cannot bo expected that the spontaneous 
progress of population will be particularly rapid, or that the small 
existing population will multiply so fast as to fill the country speedily. 
Sir Geoi’go Camj)bell thoroughly recognizes that the great want of Assam 
is population. It seems to 1^ quite beyond doubt that the province once 
supported a much larger population than at present. The decadence is 
ilio result of anarchy and the want of protection against the many wild 
border tribes. A commencement has been made towards giving ihat 
protection which will soon bo complete, and if we can only open 
sufficient channels for population to How in to fill the vacuum, the 
province will unquestionably be developed into a most wealthy and 
productive one. Already in some few cases the immigrants begin to 
form permanent Bengali villages, and it is to bo hoped that this may 
increase. 

8till it is unfortunately the case that Assam i.s cut off from the 
rest of India by long distan(?es and dilficult roiitoa. The districts of 
hJastcin Bengal, to wlii(;li it is nearest, arc those in which labour is 
dearest and ])opuIation most wanted to gather the rich staples 
developing there ; and for immigration from the districts where the 
})opulatioii more }»rosscs on tlie nioaiis of subsistonce, we must have 
l)ctter means of communication before we can expect that it will be 
free and voluntary to any large extent. The Brahmaputra, the 
splendid river of Assam, is delicicut in the means of navigation in an 
extreme degree, and boat traffic above Gowhatty is exces.sively scarce, 
while t he steam service is very dilatory, and unhappily not unfrequently 
attended with groat loss of life. What is undoubtedly most wanted 
is improved coiniriuiiication from tlie western districts by road, railway, 
or improved 6t(?ani services. ^Jliis subject has been under the separate 
consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, who has issued special 
orders, witli the api)roval of the Government of India, to promote 
the increasing traffic and communication between Bengal and Behar 
find Assam, A Civil officer has already been appointed to inquire into 
the lines of traffic., and an Engineer officer to examine and survey the 
ground. 
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(JENElUl SYSTEM OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The University of Calcutta is, strictly spoaldiig, an imperial rather 

than a provincial institution, exercising 
Calcutta Uwivehsity. functions over the Punjab, the North- 

Western Provinces, Oiidh, the Central Provinces, and British Burmah, 
as well as over l^eugal ; but its scat is in Bengal, and the majority 
of its students belong to these provinces. 

The Calcutta University was constituted by an Act of the Legis- 
, . . lature in 1857, and the preamble of 

B uuc IOU8. rocited that the University 

was established for the bettor encouragement of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects * * * * in the pursuit of a regular and liberal course of educa- 
tion,” and “ for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of oxarainatiou, 
the persons who have acquired proficiency in diireront branches of 
literature, science, and art, and of rewarding tliein by academical 
degrees.” The Calcutta University has no professors, or scholars, or 
colleges, or scliools ; its function is to examine and confer degrees. Its 
Fellows are for the most part Missionaries, Government servants, and 
others employed in education, or persons filling high Government posts 
in other departments ; the Fellows form the Senate, and they elect six 
of their own number, who, with the Vico-Chauccllor, form the Syndi- 
cate or governing body of the University. 'Jliofour faculties (arts, law, 
medicine, and engineering) are usually rc'prcseuted in the Syndicate. 
Many of the “ middle ” schools, all the “ liighor” schools, and all 
, ^ the oollcijes of Bengal, educate their 

tB wi e iQ ueuce. pupils with a view to the University 

examinations and degrees, which latter enable students to enter the 

E rofessions of law, medicine, and engineering, and also the higher 
ranches of the Native Civil Service (executive and judicial). The 
success of a college or a school is judged very much by the number of its 
students who pass the several University examinations. The Univer- 
sity prescribes the languages, the soience and other subjects, and even 
the text-books for all these examinatious. It thus dominates and 
guides the course of instruction in all Bengal colleges and schools 
exoept the very lowest. 

- The several University examinations ore the Entrance Examina- 

lU «.nd.ra. .ud OP®" 

lb years; the rirst Arts Examination, 

open to all students who have attended for two years collegiate classes 
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in any oollege or high school affiliated to the University ; the B.A. or 
Degree Examination, open to all students of four years’ standing in any 
affiliated institution, who may have pas.-^ed the First Arts Examination ; 
and the M.A. or Honor Examination. For these examinations the 
proscribed subjects are — 

Entrance, 


Languagos. 

Eiiglisb, and one other In- 
dian language, either an- 
cient or modern. Greek op 
Latin might be taken up 
as the second language. 


Languages. 

English, and cither 
Greek, Latin, Sans- 
krit, Hebrew, or 
Arabic. 

In December 1871, 
Porsinn was also 
made an alternative 
subject. 


History and Geography. 

English and Indian, accord- 
ing to certain text-books. 


Mathematics. 

Simple Arithmetic. 

Algebra below quadratic 
equations. 

Four books of Euclid. 


First Arts. 

History. Mathematics. 

Psychology and 

Ancient History 

Aritlimctic. 

Logic. 

According to cer- 

and Geography. 

Algebra. 

tain text-books. 

Euclid. 

Plano Trigonometry. 
Elementary Statics 
and Dynamics. 



In March 1872 it was decided that students for the First Arts Ex- 
amination might take up “tlie Chemistry of the Metalloids” instead of 
Psychology. 

B,A. Examination, 


Languages as History of India Mathematics, 
in the First down to 1 8.35 ; of Mechanics, 

Arts Coarse. Greoco and Home, and Astro- 

arid of the Jews, nomy. 
according to cer- 
tain text-books. 


Moral Philosophy Applied Mathe- 
and Metaphysics, naatics, or Op- 

according to ccr- tics, or Cbe- 

tain text- books. mistry, or Zoo- 

logy and Phy- 
siology, or Geo- 
logy and Phy- 
sical Geogra- 
phy. 


In April 1872 the University laid down certain alternative oourses 
for the B.A. Examination which will enable candidates to take up 
Physical Geography and a Physical Science subject instead of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. 


Under the head of ‘‘ special colleges and schools” come the Medical 

SOCIAL AKI> ScHoof. Enginooriug CoUege 

the Mohomedan Madnssas at 
HoogUy and Caloutta, the School of Arts and Design at Calcutta, and 
Artizan Schools in different parts of the country. 

The Medical College educates native medical praotitionen of di£fear- 

ent grades for the public servioe, and 
‘ ^ it also carries private medical students 

through the courses required for the several examinations and degrees 
in medicine provided by the Universify. 
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Medical degrreeaiid oxaminatioue. 


The medical examiuatious aud degrees 
proscribed by the Uuivorsity are : — 

r open to all candiiliitps who, after pas-sin^ the Univeraity 
Entrance Eviiniiiiutioti, study nit'dioino for throe ycara, and 
attend prescribed coursps ot loot hum m Anatomy, Materia 
* .'licinistry, Hot any, and rli^siolugj' ; the candid ato8 
I have attended the dissoctiiiti; room fur three winter 

upon to all candidates who, after passiiipf the First Licontiato 
ion, study incdicuni for two years, at (mid proNcrihed 
lectures, and complete uspeciiied routine of hospital 

_ pniciiee. 

' is conferred after examinations, open to all w'ho, aller passinnf 
The Degree of Fir^t aud Second} the Fniverhity Fii.st lOxinniiintion, go through the conrao re- 
quired for a First and Second Licentiate, and p 


Fiist Licentiate of I^ledioiue 


Second Licentiate of Medicine 


Bachelor of Medicine 
Thu Degree of M.D. 


j niiL'iii; |MU" 

I Mcdica, Cl 

{ must also 
Ecssiions. 
^opontoall cam 
} Kxaiiiination, 
’■ 1 courses of led 1 
L practice. 

■i' 


i 


Medical graduates 
public bUi vice. 


einjiloycd in the 


pass examina- 
tion in ('oraparat ivo Annioniy and Zoology, 
f 1 .S conferred on Secoml llnehelors of Me-lieinu who, after a 
\ prescribed course of practice, pa.ss a special oxiiiiiinalion. 

Any student who passes the Second Ijiceniiato Exaniination 

is qualified for the public sorvieo in flio 
grade of Sub-Assistant Surgeon. But 
tho groat majority of the student sin the 
Medical College arc j^oiitlis or men who have never passed the Uni- 
versity lintrauco Examination, and therefore arc not eligible for any of 
the University degrees in medicine. Some of the students arc tauglit 
their profession through tho medium of Boiigtili ; ami a three years’ 
course of study in Materia Medica, Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Midwilery and Medical J urisprudom^o, log(‘tlior with attend- 
ance at tho hospital and dissecting-room, entitles students to appear at 

A. Native Loetera. Exiuninalioil. SucOOSSful 

candidates at tins examiuatjoii rocoivo 
certificutes as Native Doctors or Hospital Assistants, and arc qualified 
for the iudependent pratilicc of medicine, or for the public service. 

Native Doctors are employed in tho public sorvieo, or in charitable 
dispensaries establislicd or aided by Uovernment, but very many 
more passed students of tho Medical (Jollego settle down to private 
practice in lieugal towns and villages. 

The Law” Colleges consist of classes wherein lectures on Indian 

Law iiTo delivered to undei-gi'ad nates 
of tho s(Jvoral (lovcrnmont colleges in 
Bengal. Law, or it may bo said the art of Indian litigation, is tho 

only study in Bengal which in any 
way supports itself. Tho University 
has heretofore granted — 


Law CoIlngeB. 


Law Degreos. 


A degree of Licentiate of Law 
A degree uf Bachelor of Law 
A degree of Honor in Law 


A degree of Doctor of Law 


...j 

i 

-I 


to any Btiidciit who, haviiij? paa^iod the Entrance Examination, 
htudied tfiw at an allilintcd colb'gu lor thren yenra. 
to any aiudcut wb'» pannes the H.A. ICxiiujinulioii and studios 
luw for at least two yoMi's atXcr taking his degree, and for one 
year bofoic taking his degreo 

to any Bachelor or Licentiate uf law w'ho passes a prescribed 
examinution. 

to any Bachelor of Law who, afti^r taking an Honor degree, 
writes a special easay tu be approved by the President of the 
Faculty of Law. 


The degree of Licentiate in Law will not be granted tu any one 
who did not begin tu study law before the let January 1871; the 
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conferment of this degree will therefore very shortly cease. The great 
majority of law students do not attempt to gain XJniversity degrees. 
A very great many students* who obtain no XJniversity degree in law, 
however, take to the lower branches of the legal profession. The 
present rules require of candidates for pleaderships a certain number 
of years' attendance at Law Colleges, and do not insist upon candidates 
possessing a University degree in law. 

Another most important special College, which has not hitherto 

attracted nearly so many students as 
c.v.ihug.ncc»nB College. Medicine, is the Civil 

Engineering College. The subjects taught are Surveying, Drawing, 
Civil Engineering in all its branches, Mathematics, and the Use of 
Materials, as well as Chemistry and Physical Geography. Ordinarily, 
students do not join the Civil Engineering Coll(?go until they have 

passed the University Entrance 
■ ■ Examination ; youths who have not 

jiassed the Entrance Examination are, however, admissible on payment 
of a special fee. The degrees in Engineering conferred by the 
University are — 

C (ipcn to overy student of Iho Civil Kii<;ineering College who 
Licentiate uf Eu^jincering . <‘ompIetes the throe jonrb’ course und pus&cs the final examin- 

(. utiou. 

Bachelor of Engineering { ^ 

Doffioo of Honor in Engincmng'J 

and Degree of Mobter of Eugi< > to Licentiates or Dacht'Iors who pass a special ezaiuination. 


^(ipen 
. •< <'OI 

(. atl 


Bachelor of Knglncering 

Degroo of Honor in Engineering 
and Degree of Mobter of Eugi< 
neering. 


At the end of each of the three years of the Civil Engineering 
College course uu examination is held, and students who succeed at 
these oxamiiintions receive certificates of qualification for employment in 
the Public Works Department. A student who completes one year's 
course and passes the final examination, gets a certificate as Sub- 
Overseer, while a student who passes the second year's course and 
examination obtains a certificate as Overseer. Students who obtain a 
Licentiate's certificate arc, after a short probation, eligible for the 
grade of Assistant Engineer. In the educational chapter of the report 
for 1872-73. it will be found that the number of s'tudents at the Civil 
Engineering College has now more than doubled during the last twelve 
months. It may be hoped that the ait and profession of Engineering 
will in time be popular among Bengal students. 

The several branches of the Public Works Department have 

hitherto been able to provide employ- 
^ J^blic employment for CivU Engi- students 

who pass the several Civil Engineering 
Examinations and adopt Engineering as a profession. 

The Calcutta School of Art became a Government Institution in 


_ , , - . ^ the year 1864. No examination of any 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tiud is required of candidates for admis- 

sion, and none of the pupils possess any knowledge of art before they 
join the school. The subjects taught are drawing, wood- engraving, 
lithography, plaster-casting,, and decorative ai’t of all kinds. 
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Among ‘‘ special ” schools and colleges are ranked the Sanskrit 

College at Calcutta and the two Maho- 
SauB rit Co lege. medau Madrissas at Calcutta and 

Hooghly. These two Madrissas were originally established as places 

for the education of Mahomedans in 
a cutta a rwsa. Arabi( 3 , Persian, and Mahoinedan law. 

The Calcutta Madrissa was founded by Warren Hastings ; the 
Hooghly Madrissa is attached to the Hooghly College, wliich is sup- 
^ ^ . ported entirely by oollogo fees and by 

Hooghij M«dr,ssa. hetiuo^i of a Mahomedau named 

Mahomed Mohsin, who loft a largo landed estate for religious and 
charitable purposes. 

Three new Madrissas are now being organised at the chief centres of 
Mahomedan population. A description of those institutions, and of the 
funds from which their cost is mot, will be found in tho chapter which 
relates to the oduoational events of tho year under report. 

Artizan schools have rocenlly been established at Dacca, at 

Biirdwan, at Dehreo on tho Soane 
Kivor, and at Darjeeling, and are aided 
by Government. Tho jneoino of tho Willifnnson bequest, about 
Rs. 4,000 a year, has been allotted for artizan classes either at schools 
or iu workshops iu Assam, and for surveying and mensuration classes 
in the Anglo-vernacular scliools in that proviiuio. 


Artiznn schools. 


There are in Bengal throe classes of normal scliools, namely, higher 
• class, lower class, and ienialo. Thoro 

ornm sc oo s. (roveriimout higher class, and 

nineteen Government lower class normal schools. Tlio number of 
aided normal schools for boys is thirtoon, and the number of aided 
female normal schools is two. 


Vernacular only is taught at all normal schools; Engli.sh instruction 
is excluded, becau.so the ohje(!t of tho normal schools was to train up 
teachers for vernacular and primary schools, and it was feared that 
young men who had received a fair education and had learnt English 
would not be content with masterships in primary scliools. I'ho subjects 
taught at normal schools are arithmetic, composition, history, and 
geography, geometry and algebra, maibomaiics, smweying, natural 
philosophy and science, and the art of teaching. All these subjects are 
taught through the vernacular. Barely half of the youths who enter 
our normal schools go through tho whole course and gain a final certi- 
ficate ; many pupils, liowever, who leave the normal schools and take 
masterships before they comx)lcte tho full course derive much benefit &om 
their normal school training. In the chapter relating to the current 
year will be found an account of the measures recently taken to establish 
a first class normal school in every division (Commissionership) and a 
lower class normal school in each district, for training primary school- 
masters. For primary schoolmasters tho course will extend over one 
year; for a middle class teacher’s certificate the course will be two 
years. 
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Tho aided normal schools are maintained by missionary bodies, 
with a view of training up teachers for their rural schools. At some of 
^ , these institutions youths of aboriginal 

isfiionary norma bc oo s. races, such as Koles, Ooraons, Khasis, 

and Sonlhals, are trained for village schoolmasterships among people 
of their own race and tongue. These noimal schools are very economi- 
cally managed, and without them successful village schools among 
aboriginal races w^ould be a very difficult matter. 

Government female normal schools w'oro esfablishod at Calcutta 


Female normal schools. 


and at Dacca. They were very costly, 
and did not succeed in attracting many 


pu])ils of a class which would make efficient schoolmistresses. It was, 
therefore, after very full experiment and careful consi deration, decided 
to close those Government feiiialo normal schools, and to devote such 


funds as wore available to aiding normal schools undiT a native manage- 
ment. In this w'ay two considerable grants of Its. 2,000 each per annum 
have alreadj" been made in aid of female normal schools in Calcutta. 


A grant of ]ls. d,0(»O a year liad been promised some j'ears ago to a 
female normal school in Rajshahye, to which l^s. I,o00 a year are 
contributed by the Rajah of Nattoro of the Rajshahye district. An 
English schoolmistress Jias charge of the school, wliicli as yet has very 
few i')npi]s, and is not in a very flourishing condition. The private 
normal schools for w'omcn in Calcutta have not been long in existence. 


Tho groat majority of girls’ schools are in tho Central and Western 
, districts of Bengal JVopor, and ospeci- 

_ ally in the town of dlcutta. 'Aere 
are a few girls’ schools in the Dacca district, but over the rest of 
tho country there are hardly any girls’ schools at all. Very many of tho 
aided girls’ schools arc maintained by different missionary bodies. Tlio 
education inipariod in most girls’ schools is of the simplest possible 
kind. Educated Bon gal c)Os of tho upper and middle classes are now 


beginning to rdu(*ato their daughters, and to seek for educated girls as 
brides for tliuir sons. But for girls of this class, homo or zenana teaching 
seems to be preferred to girls’ schools. Homo teaching of girls is to 
some extent practised outside Calcutta, but if Calcutta and a few large 
towns in Bengal bo excepted, nearly all tho efficient girls’ schools are 
in tho hands of tho missionaries. A few little girls often attend tho 
village paishalas and sit at the gooroomahashoy’s (village dominie’s) 
just to learn a little reading and writing with their brothers ; but as a 
general rule it may be said that outside Calcutta, Dacca, and some few 
other towns in Central and Western Bengal, there ore no girls’ schools, 
and there is at present no demand for the education of girls or of women. 


There are eleven Government colleges in Bengal for general 

education, five aided colleges, and two 
unaided colleges. Some of these ore 
called “ High Schools,” but for purjioses of classification any insti- 
tution which educates boys after they have become under^aduates of 
tho Calcutta University is here reckoned as a college. The aided colleges 
are all kept up by missionary societies. Some colleges are first class, 
teaching up to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; others ore second, 
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teachinff only up to the First Arts Examination. The following is a 
list of the colleges, &c., in Bengal, with tlio number of atudouts accord- 
ing to the latest returns : — 


GoYEUKMENT iNSTfirTIONS. 


Aided Institutions. 


Art.8 Colluffos nnd fligli 
Schofile. 

No of pupils 
on . list March 
187.L 

Ist Class Colleges. 


Presidency College 

385 

Hooghly „ 1 

12l> 

I)aci-a „ 

1-J4 

Patna „ 


2nd Class Colleges. 


Sanskrit. (’ollcge 

2fi 

Krishnaghiir 

f>2 

UiM-hainpore „ 

24 

High Schools. 


Cuttack High School , 

14 

Midimpore „ 

12 

Gowhatiy „ 

liampore licaulcah* 

4 


Arfs 


Frpp Chuivli Colli’grt 
Oonpral As'^cMnbly „ 
(.’ftlhodml MiHsiou „ 

St. Xttvior’s „ 

Lon. Miss. Soc. „ 



No. of pupils 
|on ,'11 Nt MArcb 
187.'L 


I OS 
74 
74 
31 
IB 


Fnaidud Institutions. 

Th<* M{trlini<*rn, Calrntta. 
Sornrnporp 


At each first class college there are four professors, besides professors 
of special subjects ; at the second class colleges there are two professors. 

The tuition foe payable at colleges is Its. 12 a month at the 
Presidency College, and Its 5 at colleges in the interior of Bengal. 
The policy of Government during the last two years has been to 
increase considerably the staff of professors and teachers competent to 
give instruction in natural and physical science, and to promote, by 
special scholarships, the study of these branches of learning. Already 
these measures are bearing fruit in a large increase to tlio number of 
students electing for the science course at tlio University Examinations. 

Of the schools spread all over the country, tho higher class English 
^ o schools are tlioso which educate up to 

Hi«h«Schoom. Standard of the University En- 

trance Examination. They are attended for tlie most part by tlio sons 
of comparatively well-to-do people, wlio can afford to pay moiitlily foes 
ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8 per month, and reacliiiig even to lis. 4 or 
5 in some of the Calcutta schools. Most of tho boys at those liigher 
schools intend, if their parents can afford it, to prosecute tlioir English 
studios until they become fit for Govemmeiit cmiiloyment, for tho 
Medical College, or for the profession of advocate, pleader, or law agent. 
English, the Vemaoular, and one of tlio older oriental languages, 
usually Sanskrit, are taught at all tho higher schools. There is one 
Government school of this class at tho head-quarters of each district, 
and one attached to every college. 


opened on the let April 1873. 
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Among “ middle sohools” ore ranked all the English schools which 
II “ot train up to the UniTersity 

iliiitrance standard, and a certain num- 
ber of vernacular schools which teach more subjects than are included 
in the primary school course. The “ middle schools" include all, or 
nearly all, the Auglo-vernaoular schools established and managed by 
native committees. In about one-third of those Government middle 
schools English as well as the vernacular is taught. Of all schools 
in Bengal these middle schools receive most support from the people 
themselves. The groat mojority of the middle schools are in the 
Western, Central, and Eastern districts. 

The Government of Bengal first directed its attention to primary 
^ . ... education eleven or twelve years ago, 

riinoiy ins rnction. ^ System was begun of instituting 

or aiding village patshalas at a cost of Us. 15 for each patshala. A 
second system of wliat were called circle schools was also tried, whereby 
four patshalas wore formed into one circle, over which was placed a 
trained teacher, whoso business it was to visit and teach at each patshala 
ill turn, and to direct the teaching of the indigenous sclioolmasters, 
llopontly, however, the scheme Ims heeii much modified and extended. 
A plan for systematically establishing Government primary schools into 
all districts, and of localizing their administration, has been framed, 
and a total Govornraoiit grant amounting to lis. 5,30,00n a year is now 
allotted for primary education. 


Indigenous schools are of two kinds, namely, patshalas or ordinary 
, ^ village schools, where the vernacular of 

NprouNouB cnooLB. district, whether it be Bengaloo, 


Hindeo, Ooriya, or Assamese, is taught ; and muktabs or Mahomedan 
village schools, where tlio Koran is taught. In one or two Bengal dis- 
tricts there exist a certain number of ^Sanskrit scliools called “ tols," in 


each of wliicli a few men are trained in Sanskrit and in the saorod writ- 


ings of the Hindoos. In patshalas, and in a few muktabs, reading and 
writing tho running hand of the country, elementary arithmetic, and 
bazaar account-koopiug, are taught. The teacher of these indigenous 
village schools is generally a villager who knows nothing beyond read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering; but he teaclies these to the school-boys well 
enough after the native fashion. Sometimes a village school is nothing 
more than a group of five or six boys, who collect for two or three hours 
a day at the village shop, and get a little elementary instruction from 
the half-educated shopkeeper. Muktabs, or Mahomedan schools, ore 
often liold in mosques or in the house of some comparatively wealthy 
Mahomedan villager, who can afford to keep a moulvie and to 
let his neighbours^ sous come and learn with his children. The master 
of a village school gets what fees he can in money or in rice from the 
little boys and girls who attend his school ; rich parents may pay three 
or four annas a montli, or even more : but an ordinary village sohool- 
master probably does not earn more than Bs. 5 a month. The 
number of boys attending a village school varies of course with the size 
of the village : in a small village the patshala may contain 10 or It boys 
and girls, while in large towns indigenous patshalas of the same type 
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may have about 50 or GO boys on their rolls. Tlie attondauce at 
patshalas is not very regidar, but still tho b(»ys at those village schools 
do midoubtedly acquire enough knowledge of r(?ftding, w’riting, and 
arithmetic to be very useful to tliem in tluMutlinary affairs of ilieir 
lives, rerhaps 15 to 20 boys would bo a full average aitendaneo for 
indigenous ^ill^lgu schools all over the country. 

* ItevisiMl scliolarship iiilcs have re- 
scBoLARsnips. cently lu'cn issued, wliereby — 

410 primary school schelars]ii]»s of lis. '6 a nioiitb, tiuiable for two 
years, are allotted to the several districts of Ihuigal ; 

Its. GO, 000 have born distributed in tluj ditferiuit districts, to be 
devoted, as the District (^miniittees may decid(% to consti- 
tuting cilluT minor scholarsbips of Us. 5 a montli, tenable 
for two years for Ihiglish schools, or vc^riiacnhir scholarsliiim 
of Its. 4 a montli, tenable for four years, for vernacular 
schools ; 

IGO junior s(*holarshi])s are allotted to tlie several divisions 
(Commissionersliips) ; 

50 senior seholarshi])H arf» allotted to the sfweral divisions and 
distinct s which eoiitaiu colleg(*s. 

For tlie oncourageiui'nt of ]hysi(‘al and practical scieru^o it has 
been provith'd that iiajiers in ]>liysical geography, hotany, jhysieal 
science and siuwcying, slnmld be S('t at the vernacular and minor 
scholarship examiiiatious ; that not h*s8 than one-half tin* junior 
seholarshij>s of each disiriet ninsi ho luhl by boys who had qualified at 
a previous examination in ]hysical g(‘ogra,phy, <1rawing, arul surveying; 
and that not less than half the senior s<‘hohu‘ship-hol(h*rs must elLor)So 
the alternative scienec course insb^ad of the aits course laid down by 
the University for caiididaios for the d(*greo of ]bA. 

Tho total cost of all tliese s<hohashij)S is — 


Ks. 

Primary t^cholari-hips « • • . 20.520 

Minor and vernacular ueholarHlii]iH . • .. 00,000 

Junior ecliolarships <1 0,800 

Senior do. 25,200 

Total .. 1,01,520 


Hitherto there had l)(*eu no scholarsliijis for the lowcjst class 
of schools. Seliolursliips have now been assigned to encourage the 
primary scliools and to enable a few selected boys to prrjsecute tludr 
studies in schools of tho next higher grade or midtllo class schools. 
The minor and veniaeiilor seliolarshi]>s fire tenable for two or four 
years. Two years have been allowed for boys who have rocedvod an 
English education and talce the seliolarships to qualify hir th(i Entrance 
standard, while for boys coming from purely veniacular sidiools four 
years are allowed. F'or the higher schools the junior college scholar- 
ships are given in large mmibers. Tlieso are tenable for two years, and 
enable edever youths S’om the schools osiablished in every part of the 
country to follow the various courses in literature, seience, art, and'^ 
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special Civil Service subjects or to 'the First Arts examination, or to 
oorrcspondiug standai'd in other subjects. Finally, for tho successful 
students up to this latter point, tho senior scholarships provide the 
means of prosecuting higher studios for two years more, and attaining 
tlio highest acqiurenicnts and degrees. There are also a number of 
special H(^holai’ 8 hii»s for students of medicine, ongineoring, art, Sanskrit, 
and Arabic, and a few privately-endowed scholarships. 


Much attention has recently been paid to physical science and 
w T»hysical teaching in llongal. The 

^ ]>r('scnt Ldoutenant-UDvemor is con- 

vinced that there is too much instruction in langnngcs and too little 
teaching of practi(jal arts and sciences iTn])arted under tho old educa- 
tional system, and in this view has e/Fecied arrangonionts under wlii(?h 
what is called tecliuical cdiKjalion has been to a consi<lorablo extent 


earned out. It was felt that tho study of literature and mental philo- 
sophy at our schools and colleges had, if anytliing, been oveinbrno, and 
that it w.Ms absolutely necessary to ])rovido for the rising generation of 
students some training in more praeiical subj(M*ts. In these provinces, 
for instaiKU', wIhto so largo a 2>ro])oi*tion of the ])opulation is directly 
interested in land or agrieultiav, it was obvious tliat the ui’gcmt need of 
men duly qiialilied in land surveying, both for tho ]>ublic service and 
their own ])rivate work, slioidd iu»t ho allowed to romaiu unsatisfied. 
The study of ] physical geography — coin2>r('UoiidiT»g in this tenn an ele- 
mentary and i)(>]>ular knowledgoof the globe and of the thingsthat grow 
or creaiurt'H that live upon it, sn(*h as is now taught under this designation 
in many Furoiican schools — was also (?om2)letely non-cxishuit, and the 
Lioutoimnt-Govcnior has thought it very dcshablo to uitroduoo physical 
gcogra])hy in this wid() sense into our schools generally, as a first instal- 
ment of ])opular science. 


At tho same time tlio Ujiivcmity has recently adojdod an alterna- 
tive course' of study, which to a cci-tain i^xtoiit substitutes physical 
googr«i])hy, apiiliod luatlumiatics, chemistiT, and natimd scienco, for 
(‘lassicaJ language's, lue.'utol 2)hilose)]>hy, and the higher hranches of pm*o 
mnthe'matics, and it was desirable that Govcniiuciit shemlel keej) iq) 
with the University ineasnros and provide faealiiios for learning the 
coinse whujh iniglit bo laid down for tho subjects of physical and 
2)ractical science. 


TTiielfu* these eircnmstanccs Sir George Campbell has succeeded in 
securing fre>m England, through the Socretary of State, the services of 
two accom])lishcd Ih'ofessors, the one a [irofessor of vegetable physiology 
and botany, and tho other of ngricidtural chemistry, and these gentle- 
men have entered on their duties in the Educationed Department during 
tlio coiu’se of the j^Rst yeai*. Teachers of chemistry and other sciences 
have been supjdiod to several of the colleges. An*angements have 
also been completed for attaching teachers of drawing, physical geogra- 
phy, and the use of engineeiing materials, and surveying, to many of 
the 2>rinciiHil Government schools which had j)roviouflly confined them- 
selves to a coiu’se of training i)rincii)ally linguistic. Special rewards 
liave been offoTOl to induce masters at district schools to qualify as 
survey and science teachers. 
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The liberality of His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagrani 
o . ,..., 11 ,. has placed at tlio disposal of tho Gov- 

* eminent ot llengal the sum of Its. 1,800 

a year to be spent on scholarships for tho oncoiiragonieiit of physical 
or practical science, and this grant has, with tho Miiliarajah’s consent, 
been devoted to tho establishment of ten animal schohu’ships of Its. 7-8 
a month each for j)roficiency in physical science or sun^oying. The 
measures that have boon ado])tod to oncoiirago praciieal science by 
making it a luicsessary subject at tho dilloreiit seholai’ship examinations 
have already been doscribod. 

In the body of the present annual report it is ox])lainod tliat 
, annual examinations have been insti- 

tutod at which young men oi educa- 
tion may prove their fitiu^ss for executive and other appointments in 
the native civil service. Tho regular preliminary coiu’so of instnuition 
whi(5h is now insisted on and comes into force with tlie now year is also 
described. Civil sor^dco classes have been opened at tho llooghly and 
Presidency, I^atna and Dacca Colleges. 

With a \iew of inducing Ihuigali students to cultivate tlioir 
^ physical powers, gnnnasia have bcjon 

jmtiftsia an p i5sica cac iiiig. oponcd at SOVOral scliools aiul CollogOS ill 

Bengal, ospoeially in tho colleges which maintain a civil service class, 
and gymnastics, riding, and walking, are actively prairised by tlio students 
with fair success. The natives of Bengal have been found to distin- 
guish thomsolves especially in gymnastic uxereiKes, find it is confidently 
ho])od that tho result of judicious (mcoiu*agement in this direction will 
do much to remove from Bengali students tho reproach of luimanli- 
ness which has sometimes been cast against tliem, and counteract the 
effect which excessive and unremitting study certainly prodiKJCS. At 
present it may be said tliat a very satisfactory progress has boon made 
111 this direction. 

The rules under wliich grants arc made to private pc^rsons 

and bodies in aid of tlie wJiools they 
Geaitt-ik-aid nuiE8. may establish are a very important 

feature in tho Bongfil system of edu- 
cation. Most of tho middle schools, and a great many of ih(3 higlior 
schools in Bengal Propjij are mfiintained under this system; a few 
colleges also, established by dilTerent Missionary bodies, arc largely 
aided with Govomment fimds under those rules. As yet tho aided 
school system has not flourished in liehar, Orissa, Assam, or the out- 
lying jiarts of Bengal, and tho system has moreover been found prac- 
tically inapplicable to the extension of primary schools. 

The grant-in-aid system is worked thus : Whatever sum of money 
the Govomment can afford (at present tho amount is Its. 5,20,000 a 
year) is distributed to tho different districts of Bengal, with reforonco 
to their population, their educational advancement, anil the number of 
aided schools already existing within their limits. This allotment is 
at the disposal of tho Distri(?t Committee, who make it go os far as 
they can by making small grants to schools which come within the 
mles. A normal school, or a technical school, or a girls’ sohooL 
may receive a special grant amounting to more than the total of it^ 
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privfito income ; but no otlier school can have a graiit-iu-aid exceeding 
th(3 amount of its private income fcnn foes, subscriptions, and endow- 
ments. A middle si^liool may, on its first establishment, have a grant 
cuiual to its private income ; while a higher scjIiooI gi*ant may amount 
to two-thirds of its private income. Each grant liolds good for five 
3 'enrs, and is open to rcjvisioii, reduction or withdrawal at the closo of 
that period. Aided 8(ihools are obliged to I’cndcT accounts every 
second month, to levy some small school fee, to poiTuit inspection by 
Govennuent ofiitjcrs, to i)ny tlieir teachers n'gnlarly, and genorjxUy to 
conform to such simphi rules as may from time to time ho issued. Any 
failure to eoniply with the ndos, or any diminution of the j^rivate 
income, reiidcjrs an aided 8(hool liable to a rediicjlioii (tem])orary or 
pcTOianeiit) of its grant. In Ihc^ more advanced disirhds near Calcutta 
and Dacca, the full grant-in-aid allow(‘d by ihv rules is rarely given ; 
and on the ccmij)lc4ion of the five years for wliiih a gnint is made, it 
is usual to renenv the Govormmmt aid at a lower rate, and thus to set 
fr(M3 funds for tln^ aid of now sehools in the sain(‘ lu'iglibourliood. As 
ycit (lS7d) schools which used to ho aided ea-n ilourish without Ouveun- 
meiit sup])ort only in f^dcutta, IJowrah, Dacca, ])arts of Jlooghly, 
Kishnaghiir, and such like centres of the odu(tat(‘d ]»opLiIfiti()Ti. lint it 
is hopcul that in the course of years higher and middles schools in all 
thc^ more advanced districts may l)ecoine iudependtuit of Goveruniont 


aid, that munici})al funds will do what may b(3 iieccssaiy to help new 
schools in the larger towns, and that the grant-iii-aid atlotmcmt (whicjli, 
though huger than it ev(ir was before, is un]uip])ily very insuflicjieut 
for the great population of Dongal) may hd^available for i^romoting new 
schools in backAvard ]>ai*ts of the country. 

The directing and inspecting ag<mcy of the Educational Depart.- 

l).ttECT.Nr,A«..lN„v,,rT.N„Aov«cv. “ J>iro.,tor six 111- 

jwtors, and a largo niunbor ol D»»puty 
lnspc?c*tors ; the cost of tliis organization uschI to 1)0 about Ivs. 3, 00, 000 
per annum ; but Avitli the c?xt(5nsiou of primary schofds tho subordinate 
iiis]K'cting agcuicy li.as becui increased. Thc^ Jns])Octors of Sehools and 
their subordinates are alloAvod to devote their time comjdetely to the 
work of iiis]>ecting scbools, Avliile tho local achniuist ration of the educa- 
tional funds, th(> establishment of now schools, the appointment of 
maBtci*s, and tho (‘xtcnsioii of cKlucation generally, is in the hands of' 
Distri<*t Officers and District Committuus, assisted and aclvisc^d by the 
depari mental ofiiec'rs. 


Tlie following re-arraiigemont of tho educational circiles has recently 
been carried into elfc^ct : — 


EpUrATIO.VAL CiMOLK. 


Wt'sicrn oiri'lo to rohicido with 


Pn»jHlei»r.v cirolo ditto 

KaiHhuli.\e rircUi ditto 

Kasl HoiikuI oirflo ditto 

Ri'har cin ie ditto 

Assam ci:elo ditto 


A dui i I tist rati VO division. 


.. I Riirdwaii and OrisKii 

... j PrfHidoticy and Cliotii Nnf^poro 

. ! Uajshiihyo 

... > Duiva and CliittngoiiK 

... • Patna niid IUiiuigiiifK>ro 

...I Assam and Cooch Itohar 


Iload-quartor. 


I 

i 


Hooghly. 

Calcutta. 

Derhatupore. 

Dacca. 

Patna. 

Qowhntty. 
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One Deputy In spec or is atta<‘.hed to each dist rict, ex(JOj>t the 
districts of Assam, including Goalptu'ah and tlio Onro and Khasi 
Hills. fc5pe(dal aiTangenieiits nave also been made for t he Sonthal IW- 
guniiahs, for the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for Singbhoom, and for any 
other wild and peculifudy situated districts. The subordinate Deputy 
Inspectors are posted to sub-divisions, when this can be done con- 
veniently. A class of Siib-T^eputy In8|w.H!tors, men on Ils. dO or lls. 40 
j)er mensem, has been appointed in circiilato among and insjwet tlio 
patshalas ; one such Deputy Inspector is attadicd to every considerable 
Bub-division of a district. 


The Deputy Iiispt^ctors 

Diblrict Oo'^umiltccs. 


of oacli district arc under the authority 
of the Magistrate and Collector. 
In eacli district a districjt school com- 


mittee of residents in all parts of tlio district has been appointed. 
The Commissioner exercises a general suj^orvision and control over the 
committees, and, if present, presides at the meetings of the oommittoo. 
The Magistrate and Collector is Viee-Presidenl., and takes the chair 
when the Commissioner is not present, delegating this duty to any otlicr 
member acceptable to the commitfeo generally when ho is not ])rosent 
himself. Tho Inspector of the ciri*]o is vj^-offiv.io a member of all com- 
mittees. The Vice-President is tho active head of the Oommittoo, and 
carries on tlio duties througli Iho Doptity ruspeetors and the StKTotary, 
Kubjoet to iho resolutions of tho committc'e. Tlio In^ad-maHtor of tho 
Go veniniont school or other oduealional olIic-cT selceted is Reerciary to 
tho oommittee. Tho Dc'puly or Sub- Deputy Inspcilors of sub-divisions 
are jdacod under the suli-divisionnl officers. 

All ordinary Govenimout s(4iools aix‘ uiuIct the management and 
„„ . , supervision of tho coniniil/tuo. Tho 

1011 iiiiG long. Govoniment allot a certain sum for 


grants-in-aid to each district, distinguisliing tlui allotmoiit for middle 
and higher education and that for iiriniary education. Grants lor 
aided schools of tho fomn^r class fU‘o mado on the recommendation of 


the committee, the opinion of the Inspector being required in each case ; 
while tho sums devoted to primary education arc allotted by tho Magis- 
trate and Collector with the advice of tho comrnittoo. In regard, 
however, to tho higher and mhhlle schools classed as aidvdf tlui district 
committees having assigned the grants have no authority to interfere 
with tlie local committees or other managers of tlieso schools. Tho 
inspecting officer sees that the conditions ^>1 tho grants are complied 
with, but subject to those conditions the local management of aided 
schools is as unfettered os possible. 

In all districts of the Bengal province, where aided schools of tho 
higher ond middle classes abound tho insiioction and control of any oi* 
all such schools may, with the Commissioner’s consent, bo left in the 
hands of the Circle Inspector. The training or normal schools are 
under the Magistrate, acting with tho {ulvice of the committee. All 
colleges educating up to tlie B.A. staiidui'd are independent of the 
District Commitb^. 


The Inspectors in the Education Department now occupy towards 
the local authorities much the same position that Government Inspec- 
tore of Education, Police, and other departments occupy in England. 
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Tlioy aro the agents of the Government, to whom the Government looks 
to 800 that the local authorities fulfil the conditions on which grants are 
made to them; that the schoolmasters are efficient; that schools are 
well managed; that pupils are well taught; tliat the accounts are 
rollahle and corrocjt; that instruction is conductckl in accordance 
witli the general rules laid down ; and that scholarships and rewards are 
fairly given. 

The Director-General of Public Instruction is the medium of 
communication betivoon the loctd and inspecting authorities and the 
Government, the adviser of the Government in educational matters, 
the condonser and compiler of statistical information, and the organ 
of the views of Govornmont. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The primary school system recently instituted is so important that 
a more full aiicount of it lias boon reserved and will now be given. 

In i)ast times tlio village school was probably one of the institu- 
, . tiODs of every large village or rural 

IiKliffciious villiiiro BclioulB of ibo past. ip * ^ • -n i 

** * Bolf-goveniing eommimo m Bengal. 

But for many years, iierbaps for centuries, this village school (or pat- 
shala as it is called) has received scanty suppori Ixom the people, 
and none at all from tlio Govemmont. Mr. Adams framed, many 
years ago, an ostimato of the number of indigenous village schools 
ho thouglit there might bo in Bengal ; but from Mr. Adams’ time 
down to 1872 no nttenii)t was made, so far as wo can traofe, to 
ascertain the number or the calibre of the indigenous schools of 
Bengal. At the eeiisiis some 13,500 indigenous schools woto returned 
as actually counted ; for some districts the return of schools was not 
made, and subBOquent inquiries have induced the Lieutenant-Governor 
, , ^ to holioATJ that there are probably at 

n P recen hum. 18,000 indigenous schools in the 

provinces of Bengal. Primaiy schools under miBsionary organization 
aro mostly confined to the higliland and aboriginal tribes, among whom 
Christian Missionaries have laboured with much zeal and success. 

Indigenous soliools are most abundant in the secluded and, in some 
respects, backwai'd province of Orissa, whore there is more than one pat- 
sliala to every three villages or townships ; they ore fairly numerous in 
'W^ostem and Central Bengal, but village schools are rare in Behor and 
East(UTi Bengal, and the returns show only one school to every fifty or 
sixty villages in some districts. Some officers who know the country best 
believe that there are in Bengal many more places for teaching children 
than the census returns show. But so for as we have been able to effect 
a census of the people who could read and write in the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta and of tracts in the metropolitan districts, the 
ed ucationol destitution of the countiy is most lamentable. In a large tract 
near Calcutta only 2J per cent, of the po 2 )ulation could read and write. 

The need for rural schools in Bengal attracted the attention of the 
^ , p . Home authorities, and in their educa* 

0.d«,. O. the Comtof Director.. ^ 

O 0 U 1 + of Directors wi-ote : “ Very little has nitherto done in Bengal 
for tho education of the mass of the people *» * » 
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the attention of the Government of Bengal should he seriously directed 
to the consideration of some plan for the eiicouragomont of indigenous 
schools and for the education of the lower classes. This injunction lias 
since been frequently repeated by the Goveiiiment of India and by 
successive Secretaries of State. 


In the Bengal Government tJio matter was first taken up by Lord 
^ , llardifigo, and again it ^vas revived by 

Patsl..la«.Won800. aowrumeiit, and a 

scheme was framed for ai<ling existing village schools with nioni»y grants, 
and for bringing sucdi schools under regular inspection and supervision. 

The plans on wliich were yiroparod these village sithools were 
good; they w^ero to be improved village soliools of the old indige- 
nous typo; they were to toa<?h village boys to road and wi'ite and cij)lior; 
and their teachers wor(3 f-o be villagers who would be content to bo nu'al 
schoolmasters and nothing else to their lives^ end. But funds were 
scanty, and jicrhaps tlio Edu(;alional Lotiartmont did not enter so heartily 
into tlie scheme iis it did into arriingomcnts for collogos and high schools : 
at any rate, while iucrojised grants w'ero made to higlier education, the 
total grant for primary schools was very small. Such us it was, it was 
principally dt^vuted to schools which, though so called, were not really 
primary, being r.'ither middle class schools. Even after tlic grant of some 
additional funds for jirimary education by the present Lieutenant -Governor 
at the (uid of 1S71, the so-called primary sdiool grant was only 
Its. 1 ,»‘10,0()() a year at the tuid of l<S7i , and the t otal number of Govenimeiit 
schools called primaiy was only 1,J)00, or about one to »51),500 souls. 

T 1 ft* f Even those soliools wore very unequally 

LjuiiU'd 1‘fu‘ct givcu tiiercto. ti*! x-i t ^ • 

distributed ; about 1,000 were situate m 
some twelve districts of Western and Central Bengal, so that tlie primary 
sc^hool system, su(*h as it was, had liardly been cxicuded at all to Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, Behar, and Orissa, 

“ Tlie consideration of jiroviding primary education for the general 

body of the poimlation” luid Ix^eii spo- 
(i^velt«r cominendod Ly IFw- Majesty’s 

Se(;retary of State to the jiresont Liou- 
touant-Govemor. When Sir George ( ’ampbell came to review the position, 
ho found that the two ^'cat qucjstions were, (1) whence should money 
he found for the extension of jirimary schools, and (2) what was the 
best means of effecting such extension. 

Bengal alone of all the provinces of India has never been aided 
in anyway by giants for local and municipal funds ; tlicro was no lofjal 

Way. and od.u^iliou in Bengal, and for 

reasons which are elsewhere explained 
no such rating has Wn possible. If the present Lioutenant-dovemor 
was to make a hefidnning of primary odiieation, it behoved him then 
to do so with such funds as he could moke available. It so happened 
that the Bengal provincial funds, which had been made over to the 
local Government just at the time of Sir George Campbell’s appoint- 
meut to Bengal, had, during the first eighteen months of (what has been 
called) the dmentoulization system, been carefully husbanded. Accord- 
ingly the lieutenant-Govemor found himself oble during 1872 further 
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to increase the grant for primary schools from Es. 1,30,000 to 
Its. 5,30,000 a yotir, and to find funds to pay for the additional native 
inspo<iting agency rcrpiirod. In the Chapter of the present year’s Beport 
on Education it will bo soon that doubt hangs over the question whence 
the means for continuing this grant is to come. How'evor that may be, 
the giant has been made and can be made for another year or two to 
come from the provincial funds now in hand, if they are not otherwise 
exhausted. 


The second point to be decided was the agency by wliieh the new 

primary s(Jiool grant could be spent to 
pit" “• «■? “ Aj iBTwter o£ 

Schools, ^vltll a (Jircle of ten districts, 


containing a population of 14 millions, (;ould hardly direct and 
manage the village schools of his w'hole circle ; and moreover an 
Inspector could not have influence over or know tin' zoiuindars, towiis- 
folk, and villagers, witliont whose e(>-o])oration no (dl'octufil reforms of 
this kind could be carried out. Jt sceniod bf'st to place fho adinluis- 


tration of the pviTuarv school funds in the hands of the District and 
Suh-divisional Officers, who Avero to he aided and advised hy rcgidarly 
(?onsiituted disirici sdiool c(»mniitfc(^s. 1’ho District Ofrunu-s AvertJ to 


improve existing village schools and establish new ones by giving either 
a monthly grant or a (japitation allow'anco, and to evoke tlio liberality 
of landholders or others by giving a small Oovenimeiit gi’ant to any 
]>rimmy school they might successfully establish. At the same time 
the Court of Wards, in its capacity as trustee of Wiu*d’s estates, and 
Qoveniment for its own estates (klnis mohals), set an example to other 
landholders by devoting a small annual sum for the suppori of village 
schools. 


In regard to the style of schools and the teaching to bo given, it 

was explained that the object W7is “ that 
rnJureV schools and Bcli«)olmDslcr8 moiicy sllOuld 1)0 liscd to OllCOUragO 

and dcvelc)]) in niral villages X)ropor 
indigenous education, that is, reading and arithmetic in the real 
indigenous language and character of each pnwinc^o.” It 'was said 
that it would not ho “necessary to employ highly trained masters 
on considerable salaries,” but that it would be preferable “ to give the 
money ns a grant-in-nid to men of the purely indigenous school- 
master class ; provided each keeps up in n place where it is required, 
and among a population of cultivators and labourers, a school efficient 
according to native standards, and submits it to inspection and examin- 
ation.” It was expected that in ordinary cases a Government grant 
of Es. 2 or Es. 3 a month to each village school would suffice, inasmuch 
as the total' qaxnings of a Bengalee rillage sohoolraastor rarely exceed 
from Es. 5 to Es. 8 a month. Much discretion w^as left to District Officers, 
acting "with the advice of their committees, in carrying out these orders. 
They were asked to “ ascertain what indigenous means of indigenous 
education existed ; to enlist the people and their leading men as much 
as possible in favour of simple education, and to develop by small grants 
according to the circiimstanoos of each case.” It was enjoined that in 
Mahom^an districts a fair share of 'vdllage sohoolmasterships should be 
given to Mahomedans if they proved competent. 
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When the duty of extending and promoting primary education 

was thus made over to dishict officers 

AaUition to the native inspecting agency. , ^ iiii-ji-i ^ 

who alrondy hold in thoir hands so 


many other threads of district administration, it became uecesstiry to allow 
each district eliief a special agency to help liim in his educational duties. 


There had previously been in Bengal a (?ortaiu number of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools, who wore native gonilomon of some education, and 
whose duty was to inspect aided schools and i)atshala8. These Dcjmty 
Inspectors were on salaries ranging from Its. SO to Its. J200 a month, ami 
tlie majority of them wiiro attached to iho twelve hoad-quai*tei’ 
districts wlioroin the old school schemo had been carried. The circles 


within which Inspe<*tor8 and DojAity Inspectors had worked did not 
correspond to the administrative divisions and distrwits ; and the first 
step was to make ediicati<nial jurisdictions conterminous with Com- 
mission ersliips and districts. Next it was aiTanged that to the 
head-quaiiers of each district shoidd be atta(,‘licd a well-paid Deputy 
Inspector, who w'ould bo quite competent to inP])ect middlo-class schools 
jis well as patshalas, and who would bo the right hand of iho district 
offi(,‘er and of the district committoo in educational mailci*s. Hc(ang 
bow very largo most Bengal distrieds are, tho Ijieutenaiii-Govcrnor 
attached a Sub-Inspoctor to each sub-division of a district, whose func- 
tion would be to administer iho educational funds ami to inspect tbo 
yirimary sc^hools of tbo sub-division under the dire(?tion of the Sub- 
divisional ( llficer. To all classes of inspecting olIi(»ei*s is granted a sufliciont 
travelling allowance to cover the expenses of their insj)ocfion jouiiioys. 
There lias thus been organised a subordinate ins]) 0 (».ting agentiy consist- 
ing of about 50 Deputy Inspectors and about 120 Kub-lnsixMjiors, wlu) 
will cost (for salaries and travelling allowance) about Us. 1,00,000 a 
year. Out of this sum at least Us. 1,00,000 may be taken to be the cost 
of ins})eoting and directing primary schools. 

Then again, though there was a largo class of indigenous scliool- 

masters, yet their motlos of teaching 
tci^her”?* scliouU for training village primitive ttud possibly ill BOm(» 

respects clumsy ; and our objofjt is not 
only to extend, but also to improve, the primary schools of tlui eonntry. 
To do this it was necessary to give some training to the yonng<*r men 
of the present schoolmaster class, and to organise some training f<ir 
the village schoolmasters of the future. There were proviously in Bengal 
four expensive normal stiiools costing about Us. 15,000 a year a-piece ; and 
there were als^i tweiity-tliree less expensive normal schools costing 
about Us. 4,000 a-piece. 

On the recommendation of the Director it was de(;idod that verna- 


cular only should be taught at normal schools, and that there should 
be a liigb class normal s(diool, costing on the average Us. 0,500 a 
year, at the head-quarters of each Commissionorship, and a second class 
normal school, costing about Us. 3,000 a year, at the hood-quarters 
of each large district, and a third class normal s(?hool, costing 
Es. 2,000 a year, at the head-quarters of each small district. The first 
class normal schools were to train teachers for middle vernacular as 
well 08 for primary schools ; the second and third class schools were to 
train teachers for primary schools only. Nearly half the cost of these 
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normal schools is on account of the stipends whicli will have to be allowed 
to tho teachers, or embryo tetichers, who may be under ii*aining. The 
total cost of the normal schools, being 46 for all Bengal exclusive of 
the potty hill districts, will be about Ks. 1,65,000 a year, or very 
nearly tho same sum that used in former years to be spent on 27 norm^ 
schools. Of this sum about Its. 1,30,000 will be spent on preparing 
masters f(^r village schools only, and may bo considered as part of the 
exi)enditure on primary education. 

Government scholarships were in fonncr years given to boys 
„ . . , . who did well at tho 1 University examiii- 

rriiunryBulJuol scbolaTshinB. .• j i. • • i i 

atiops, and at minor examinations held 
by tlie educational department in each district. No scholarships were 
set aside for boys at primary schools (patslialas), and it rarely hfii>penod 
that a patshala boy could gain a scholarship and so secure tho means 
of prosecuting his studies beyond the couiso of a potty village school. 
By tho orders of 1872 a sum of Its. 29,520 have been gi*anted 
annually to provide 410 patshala scholarshi])s of Us. 3 a month, 
tenable for two ycai’s, at any middle class Englisli or Vernacular school. 
A certain number of tlicso S(^holarships have boon allotted to each 
district, in proiiortion to tho number of it.s primary schools. During 
tho past ycju* competition for those seholurBhi[>M has been very keen ; and 
as tho primary school scliome is developed, a larger share of the scholar- 
ship grant will have to bo allotted to patsliala soholamhips. 

Tho whole system of scholarships is now so arranged, that a 
specially gifted and deserving boy may by this means bo lifted from 
one grade of schools to another till he reaches tho highest place of 
education and is there educated at the public expense. 

Tho total funds now allotted to 
Toui gntnt. for primary educat.on, primary education in Bengal ai-o thus— 


Grants for palshalas to each district 
Cost of inspecting and supervising 
primarj' schools 

Cost of nonnal schools for training 
primary schoolmasters ... 

Grant for patshala scholarships 


5,30,000 

1,00,000 

1,30,000 

••• ••• ... 29,620 

Total ... 7,89,520 


or considerably more than one-third of the net* grant for education in 
, . Bengal for the year 1873-74. This 

expenditure is no doubt exoeedi^ly 
and tlio receipts from fees, &c., aie small lor the primary Schools of SO 
Rs. 3 , 00 , 600 . great and populous a country, but it is 

an advance on what went before, and a beginning has been made. 

The primary education: scheme sketched above only came into full 

operation in 1872-73 ; but the district 
Result, .ttained up to AugMt 1878. Committees, one and all, 

took the math^ up most heartily and eneigetioally. By the 16th 
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August 1873 , the latest date for which returns are available, 10,787 
village schools, old and new, had been brought within the operation of 
the Government scheme, and at these schools there were 255,728 
scholars. 2,950 of tho soliools, principally in the Orissa, Midiiapore, 
24-Pergunnali8, Dinagopore, llungpore, and Bhaugulpore districts, 
receive a capitation giniit. The remainder receive a monthly graiit- 
in-aid ranging from Its. 5 to Re. 1-8 per school per month, the average 
grant being a little over thiiiy-six rupees for each school ])or annum. 
In some districts tho wliole of the primary school grant had not boon 
spent when tho last returns were roeoivod, and fmihor village scJiools 
were still to bo opened. It is believed, liowever, tliat they are now 
rajadly approaching the full number. It will be seen from the Chapter 
on Kducatioii in the annual Report that tho primary school scheme of 
1872 has in the main been oxtroinoly }>opular, and has taken root among 
tho people in a remarkably short space of time. 
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FRONTIKR RELATIONS AND FEUDATORY ESTATES. 


Tiik largest and most important of the Native Stales bordering 
„ . on Bengal is Nepal, whose territory 

Bubtonds tlie divisions of Tatna and 
Bliaugiilpore. Political relations with Nopal ai’o under tho direct control 
of the Government of India in tlio Foreign Department, and tho only 
questions that arise l)otwoou it and tho Goveriiinont of J3ongal arc! 
matters of extradition and bounduiy. 

To tho east of Nepal lies Sikkim, a small Himalayan Stale in 

subsidiary alliance with tho liritisli 
' * ‘ Government, with wliich communMi- 

tion is kept up through the Deputy CoinmiHsioner of Darjeeling. An 
annual paynumt, recently raised to Its. 12,000, is made to tho Sikkimputi 
or Lorcl of Sikkim, in eonsidcTation of the llaja’s position as fomier 
ruler of the hill temtory of Darjeeling and a submoiitane tract on tho 

? plains, called the Moning. Through Sikldm lie tho most i)romising routes 
or trade with IJiassa and otln^r parts of Thibet. At prusemt, however, 
the Thibetan jjosscs are closed to ordinary liritish subjects though an 
active trade is maintained in certain articles by Bootoos and Thibetans. 
Bordering on Bikkim, and bounding the division of Cooch Jhjhar 

and the Kamroop distrl(jt oi Assam, 
lies Bhutan, a largo iiidepondont State 
with which wo have had intorciourso from a very early period of our 
rule in India. Its territory oeeuiues tho whole of tho Himalayan ranges 
between Bengal and Tliibet for some foiu’ degrees of longitude. Uci^eatnd 
outrages qn our subjects by tho hillrnen led from time to time t,o 
punitive measures on our part, chiefly consisting in the annexation, 
temporarily or permanently, of tho various dwars or submontane tracts 
with the passes leading into tho hills. The rude reception given to tho 
emhaasy of the Iloii’hle A. Eden in 186Ji led to war and the ultiinalo 
confiscation of the whole of the dwirs. A B,liowever, tho Bhutanese depend- 
ed mainly upon these for their revenue, it was oirongfid to allow them 
annually a subsidy of lls. 50,000 during good behaviour. This gives us an 
#fifoctuaI control over them, while the occupation of two strong positions 
at Buxa and Dewaugiri within their frontier serves also as material 
guarantee against future aggression. The following represents in tabular 
form the principal facta regarding our relations with BiUdm and Bhutan. 
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East of Bhutan the Sub-IIinuilayan ranges are oeonjaetl hy various 
„ , tribes of hilliiien, witli Avliom Iho civil 

u - iraatt}an n os. oflicers of DiuTuiig Riul Liiekuiiporo aro 

in ]nvtty constant coniinunioation. In tlio times of tho Assam Itajahs 
most of these tribes had acquired a riglit to levy from the villages on tho 
plains certain l>etty duos, the colh'etiou of whioli led to froipieiit quaiTols 
and outrages, ami it has foi* many yeai*s boon tho policy of tho (Jov(U’u- 
mont to commute the olaini to eollectioii of this or l)lac.]imail, for 
money payments, wln(‘li are niaihj to tho chiefs by Government, only so 
long as they oonduot fhemst'lvtNs peaceably. 

Tho iirst of those tribes on tho oontinos of Bhutan proper is a (bin 
, of lihutcas dopemlent uiioii Towang 

owaug utetts. tributary to Thibet. Tlu'y have 

no coimoction with tho Bhutan Government. A (!ousideral>le trade 
betwoim Assam and IJiassa is earriod on tlmaigli the.m. 'J^hey reeoivo 
an annual payment of Us. 5,000 in lieu of ima formerly collected by 
them in tho Kurriapara I) war. They aro gencTally quiet and friendly. 

Eastward of theso ai'o tho Bhutoas of Uoojmai Ganw and 8hor 

Ganw, who aro imh^pondoiit of Tliibot, 

ClmrDwarHhutoa.. (;j,4r-J)w»r IJhutcm 

They used to draw from the Char Dwars of UiuTung, and now 
roo(!ivo Us. 1,710 annually as e(»mpensation for its Rto]>]>ago. Beyond 
theso aro tho Thebongoa Bliut<'a.8, a small elan, wlio in liko manner 
djviw Us. 145-ld from our tivasiny. Those also aro not troubhjsomo 
as a rule. 

Eastwai'd of thoso again, and to tho ^v(»st of tho Bhoroli Uivor, 

are tho Akas or Jirnsso, a (bin whhjh 
at one timo gave oonsidiraldo trouble 
Tlioy are at ])rosent, liowevor, ])oaceablo, 
in lieu of poaa. Their languago shows 
them to bo cognate to the Garo.s and lioches. 

Eastward of tho Bhoroli, us far as th(^ npjior courses of tho Sundri, 

in Nortli Luckimjioi-cj, are tli(> nuumrous 
(jognatc t]’ib(*s of Jlntllas. Tho eonsti- 
tntion of tho Dufflas is very democratic, and every little village is 
indoj>cndent of its neighbours. Tho oxtoiit of the sub-division may 
be gathenHl from the fact that there are jK'tty headmou who draw 
between them eomj)onsation for jma amounting only to Us. 2,5415. 
The BiiHlas have gcnerjilly be(^u pretty well behavful, but the oonno(?tion 
between tho hillmeii and eertain colonuis of the tribis on tlu^ }bunH l(3ads 
now and then to quarrels and outrages calling for r(q)7T‘ssion and i)uniHh- 
ment. A serious affair of the kind has occuiTcd, and we aro now at 
war with them. 

Of aiiparontly similar stock to the Dutllas aro the A hors and Miris, 

their neighbours to tho east. The 
Abors generally onjupy the inner hills, 
while the Miris not only keep more to the skirts of the i>lains, but 
even occupy villages well within our sol tied trttc‘ls. They are the go- 
betweens and iiitorproters of tho Ah^rs in their inbircourse and trad(j 
with Assam. Tlie Abors are a dangerous and sulky race, over whom 
we have at present little hold. They have committed froquoul raids 


Akas. 


by their raids upon the plains, 
and draw annually Us. G(i<S 


DufHas. 


Abore and Miris. 
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and boon the cause of more thou one frontier exi)edition. Since 1862, 
liow(A"or, they havf) observed fairly agreements then made, by which 
llioy ro(3oive annually certain small presents of cloth, hoes, and other 
aitit^les, and keep the peace along their own border. 

The hills which close the north-east cr)mor of the Assam vaUoy 
. are occupied by various tribes of 

Mishmis, who are on the one side in 
ooinTnuiiication with Assam and on the other with the (yhincso province 
of ilalang. Their habitat is from 9(r to 97° 60' east longitude and 
from 27° 40' to 28° 40' north latitude. The Tain, Mozho, and Mai’o 
clans havt) not been as a rule troublesome, and (3omo down pretty freely 
to om’ bazars. But the Chulkattas, or crop-haired sept have raided 
repeatedly, and till last year W'erc forbidden to pass the front icr posts. 
The tract of country near Sadya, noi*th oi the Brahmaputra, and 

south of it also to a certtiin small extent, 
“** is colonised laigely by IChamptis, a raco 

of Shan descent, piv)fessing the Buddliist religion. These were immi- 
grants from Boi-khampti, and in the later days of the Abom Govornmont 
had <uiUrii(l(uablo power in and about Sadya. In 1869 they rose against 
the British ollicers and surprised the post of Sadya. Since the punish- 
ment thereafter inilictod on tliem they have had little political imporiimee. 
They are pcjiceablo subjects, though they defend their own villages 
vi'iy suo(H3Ssfully against Mishmi incursions. They are a civilised and 
ediiciited pcjople, with a language and literature of their own. 

T^ho principal tribe in the Sadya sub-division south of the Brahma- 
putra is that of the Singphos, supposed 
to be identical with the Kakus or 
Kakhyens of Bunna, whoso chief habitat was on the great eastern 
brancii of llio Iirawaddy. In the early days of the British occui)ali()n 
llio Singphos gav(3 much trouble, and, aided by tluj Biinnese, assumed at 
times a v(‘ry threatening strength. They held Lirge numbers of 
Assamese slaves, whoso I'cloaso by oiu’ forces caused them temporarily 
much loss. Tlioy have for many yoai’s past been loyal and quiet. Wo 
collect no revenue from them, but they submit to our political control, 
la the hills to the south of the Singplio country, and thence west- 
^ ward os fiir as the Khasi Hills, ore 

found the many tribes known to us 
gCTierically by the name of Naga, who are distributed over the mountain 
system that lies between Upper Assam and Burmah. Of great portion 
of these tribes but little is known. The Nagas of the Batkoi, on tho 
south frontier of Luckimporo, are inoffensive and nmnerically weak. 
On the frontier of Sibsagor wo come to a collection of clans over whom 
oiu* ofliijcrs had at one time considerable influence, which has unfortu- 
nately <.>f latt^ years been allowed to bo weakened and which we are now 
socking to regain. These Nagas trade freely with the phiins. Of the 
tribes behind these to the south we at present Imow httlo. To their 
west is tho Naga Hills district, where, since 1866, an officer has been 
stationed in political charm of the tribes between Munipore and Assam, 
and whose presence in t(ie lulls has put on end to the raids of the 
Augami Nagas, which hod long been tho terror of Nowgong and North 
Oachai'. It is by exploration from the Naga Hills district os a base that 
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we hope to leam iiioro of the tribes Lotwceu Sihsagor and Biinnali. 
Attached to the Naga Hills district on tlio soutli-eost ai*o the Kookio 
colonies of Nortli Cachax to be noticed again presontly. 

Between the Kolliani and Dliunsiri rivers, on the bonlera of 
Nowgong, arc the Iteiignia Nagas, a small and iiioffonsivo elan fast 
merging into ordinaiy peasantry. 

The Garos inhabiting the extreme west of tho mriiiutain system 

on the south of the Assam valley were 
for long years a source of danger and 
annoyance to tlio plains of Goalpara and Mymensing. Mr. David 
Scoit, tho first Commissioner of Assam, made groat elforts to conoillato 
and reclaim tlnmi with apparently some success. But after his day they 
seem to have boon loft very much to themselves. They carried on a 
(ionsiderablo trade in cotton with tho plains ; and miglit porliajis, had 
they been left alone, liave settled down j)Ciu;cably onougli. Unfort-u- 
natoly, however, tlio eneroachmonts of the neighbouring liengali zemin- 
dars proved a constant source of in'itation, and raids were of frocjuont 
occurrence. In 18 GG an officer, Lieutenant Williamson, was j)osted in 
tho hills, wlio succeeded in bringing many villages into voluntary 
subjection. Tho growth of his iiilliienco alarmed tlio communities in tho 
hojirt of tho hills who know least of us ; and, as they assumed an offeu- 
sivo attitude, it became necessary to coerce them. This was very 
successfully done by a police oxptMlition last y(Uii\ and tho Qaro Hills 


have since settled <lown (juii^tly under the Deputy (yommissionor’s rule, 
and become in all respects a British district. Uur relations with them 
have now coascjd to be political. 

To the east of (^achar lies the native state of Muniporo, which is 

under the direct political control of the 
Government of India, and is tluTcforo 


not dealt with in this rojioit. 

The hills to the south and wiist of Munii)ore, and much of the 
^ great, bolt of highland and forest lying 

between South Caohar and Chittagong 
and Bumiah, are inhabited by tribes known to us by tho genorio iittiiio 
of Kookie. This a])])(dlation, as that of Naga further noith, covered 
a gr<‘at number of difforoiit clans, often liostile to each other. Tho 
tribes between (Jaohar and Munipore are knowm as Koupooee, mostly 
subject to Munipore. North of thesiJ, on the high range that skirts 
tho valley of Munipore and tho Barak as far as llie Angami Nagas, are 
the Uuoireings, who trade both with tho Nagas mid our district of 
Caohar. South of the Koujiooeos used to be the Khongjais or Kookies 
j)ar excellence^ divided into Thados, Tlaiiguras and so on ; and south 
of them lay other tribes better armed than they, who have within quite 
recent years gradually ejected or absorbed them and taken tlu'ir plof^o. 
Large colonies of Kookies have under this jiressuro settled in Caohar 
and in the hills to its north. ITie Kookie tribe which now occupies the 

tract south of Cochor is kno^vn to us os 
‘ LushoJs,’ and has given much trouble 
both on the side of Oacjliar and of Chittagong, and been the cause of 
several railitaiy expeditions of which the Administration Reports 
coulaiu account's. On the Cachor side tho elans may be roughly divided 
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into Western and Eastern Lusliais. The principal chief of the former 
branch is Suki)ilal, whoso name has frequently api)oared in those reports. 
Tills chief was visito<i a few yoai’S ago by tho Deputy Cominissionor of 
(Jaiiluir, iind was supposed t() have seen it to bo his interest to bo friendly 
with us. lie has done nothing overt since then to call for notice, but 
sonic officers stand in doubt of him, and he is withdi-awing his tillages 
more towards the Chittagong side. Tlie loft column of the niilitaiy 
expedition of 1S71-72 was dirocted against llio Easlcni Lusliais. On 
the sid(3 of Chittagong the Lusliai tribes are those of the Syloos (broken 
up by llie otlicr column of the same oxpoilition) ; tlic IJowleugs ; and 
the clan of Itiittou i*ooa, now for sonn^ years oiu^ faithful allj". The 
Kyloos have, since the expedition, boon in constant friendly intenjoiu’so 
witli our frontier ofiicijrs. Wc gave tliem advances of rufo and money 
to obviiito tho suffering (uiused by the loss of their cro])s, and they 
received and supportcHl a guard at one f)f their prin(a])al villag<?s. Tho 
llowlongs ar(3 loss intimates with us, but it is hoped that in this respect 
matbu-s will improve. 

Still proceeding southward, wo have in flu' south of the (Chittagong 

Hill Tracts the Shindoos and other 
tribes of the highlands betvveon Chitta- 
gong and TbuTiiah. Cf these, Imwcver, avc know little, save that tlu*y 
ar(3 (lilleront from th(3 Kookios, that they raid oi*casionally in tho iSungoo 
valley, and that their villages arc practically inaccessible from Chitta- 
gong, though more opciu it is believed to the side of Anvicaii. From 
th(3 Arracan authorit ies wo learn that they are very num(*roLis, apparently 
of lndo-Chiiu3se race, though their dialects vjiry so much that Bunnoso 
lias be(M)me their liDfiun franca. Tiny live in a slate of constant wfirfaro. 
Tho Shindoos are ospoeially jMiwtu’ful and much h'arod. They live on 
the lTi)pf'r JColfidyne, and neither pay tribute nor own tho authf>rity 
of any Britisli otlieer. In their predatory expeditions sevciral villages 
aiul clans lu’e sai<l to join together. Attempts are being made to roach 
and iiifliKuico this p(' 0 ])le from tho Arracaii Hill Tracis, and of late 
years raids ha^ o ceriaiiily Irhjii loss frccpieiit. 

] weaving now tlieso races and countries, with whom onr relations 
are, or have b(H>n, ehietly politi(!{il, we come to those wliich are more 
under dirocjt control, and who are tributary or feudatory to the British 
Go\erinnont. 


Going from east to west, the first of those, lying between tho 

Nagas and Garos, are the Kliasi con- 
fedoracies — a collection of small States 


of doTiKR'.ratic constitution, whoso rulers are generally elected for life by 
tho votes of the tribesmen, but subject to the ivcognition of the Goveni- 
mont. Five of these States are classed as semi-independent, as having 
always been on friendly tenns with us, or never having been actxially 
(coerced by British troops. The remaining twenty are styled dependent. 
But, in fact, all the States are much on the same footing and manage 
their own internal affaii’s, only heinous offenees being dealt with by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Between the Khosi Hills and Sylhet, on the 
south, is tho hill territory of Jynteah, given up by tho Itajah in 1834, 
whiMi deprived of his lands on tho plains as a punisriment for persisting 
in human sacrifice. This is divided into 19 petty districts, 16 of 
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which are each under a Dolloi, or headman eh)(»ti»d by the people, the 
other 4 being managed by Id hereditary sirdars, 

Tlio following table gives the particulars of Iho Kliasi States : — 
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I.— N.mVE AST) TRIBCTAHY STATES -(SMAlit 


Name or State. 

i 

Tn subsidiary 
allianor, or 
feudatory. : 

1 

Tribute in ^ 
men or 
munoy. 

ropulatioit. 

; 

Su|*l' 0 «cd irross revenue. 






Hs. A. P. 

lUiownl 

.‘^uhsldinry alii* 

aiicr. 

None 

300 

MiirUet dues 

iVlAlikaiiA on liinr ({uarricH ... 

10 0 0 

10.000 0 0 





GroHH revenue 

10.010 0 0 

<'horrn 

nuio 

Ditto ... 

0.000 

1 

Market dues 

Judielul tines ^ 

Miilikuiia on lime iiuarricH 
Xenmid.iri hoKliiurs in Syliiet 

7,tKH> 0 0 
IfiO 0 0 
2(MI 0 0 
1.300 0 0 





Cinvis revenue 

3,050 0 0 

('holla 

IHIIn 

Ditto 


I Market dues 

Jiidieiul liuL'H 

. 

300 0 0 
ion 0 0 





Grose, ruvoniic 

7flf» 0 0 

Khynini 

Ditto . 

Ditto 


1 Pension allowed by Govern* 
iiient. Its. 150 per nicuBom 

Market dues 

Judndid lineH 

Maltkana on lime quarries ... 

1 ( 4*111 of coal mines 

(kuttribulioiiH levied for Statu 
pnrpOKCri 

1.800 0 0 
6.000 0 0 
44)0 0 0 
],01H) 0 0 
20 0 0 

1,000 0 0 





Gross revenue 

10,120 0 > 0 

^lylltMTn 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

12, -200 

Market does 

Contrilmt ions levied for State 

Jiidiuial fines 

Forest rent 

2.% 0 0 

l,S0fl 0 0 
226 0 0 
lA 0 0 





OrosB revenue 

1,090 0 0 

Lniigrnni 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,«07 

Market dues 

M aliknna on lime quarries . . . 

Kent of eoiil mine 

Forest rent 

Fishories 

160 0 0 
700 0 0 
70 0 0 
60 0 0 
AO 0 0 





Gross rotenue .... 

1,030 0 0 

Vpper MAhoram 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

6,167 

Mnlikona on lime quarries ... 

Judicial fines 

Contributions levied for State 

purposes 

Forest rent 

100 0 0 
7A 0 0 

400 0 0 
lA 0 0 





Gross revenue 

090 0 0 
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Military force. 

Transit diitios or 

Priucijial artlcloH of production, inolndiu;; nianufncturo 
and niinctt. 

not. 

Proilm+i!. 

Maiiurndiirc. 

Mineral. 

None 

Noin* 

Rli‘o 

Millet. 

Hsi> U'jivoa. 
lilaek-poppcr. 

Ntmii 

Jitino. 

iJitto 

Ditto 

0 

Cotton 

Millet. 

Itetel-imi. 

Detel. 

Ornni'eH. 

Bluek'pepper. 

(Miilliea. 

Tiirnierie. 

(iiin'or. 

iloiiev. 

Htinilioo iniitri 

Huinbou biukelh 

Lime. 

Iron. 

( 'oal. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

( h'aiiK'eri 

JteteDiiut. 

I'jue-ajtpleM. 

llainboo inutK .. 
Huinbou biiKkelN. 

Lime, 

Coul. 

Ditto 

1 

i 1 

Ditto 

1 

! 

1 

1 

It n o 

Col loll. 

Millet. 

.IoI/h team. 

Cnoulclioiie. 

Cinnniiion. 

SolipliIjiiiK (a kind of 
e-<ewlenl tnnii])). 
IMi*l-nut. 
ludltuM.'orn. 

Held. 

OruinreH. 

Lae. 

1 i’otatoin, 

Dlaek'iieniier. 

1 CIllllUM 

Tnrroerie. 

Itiuj'tT. 

Ilonev, 

Colton elotliB , 

Kriab. 

Silk elotli, 

DIiuoh. 

Kodahen. 

Kniven. 

JliiinnierH. 

( 'lowburH. 

Wedj'en. 

CliiselK. 

Hiniiboo briHketn. 

Cune barikelH. 

Huuiluiu nmiH. 

Lime. 

Coal. 

Iron. 

1 Ditto 1 

1 

! 

i 

! 

1 

llJtlo 

Hire* 

I’otutoes. 
doh’K learn. 

Indiiiii'i'orii. 

Huliphlaiif; (a kind of 
eHeiiU'iit tiimiii]. 
Cinuainon. 

Cuouti'iioiic. 

Sii^nreaiH*. 

tiinirer. 

Millet. 

iJllOoK 

HusLetn. 

Iron. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

1 

1 

Rieu 

Millet. 

CliillieH. 

Turmeric, 

CriugCT. 1 

Nont 

Llmo. 

Coal. 

Ditto 

( 

Ditto 1 

Riee 

JoI/m lean*. 

]udiano;uiTi. 

Uluek’pepper. 

Hay leaves. 

Honey. 

Cinnamon. 

Ill 

Lime, 

Iron. 


Z 
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NATIVE AND TKIUrTARY STATES- 

-(SMALL 

Name of State. 

lu .siihsidiury 
aHiiinco, 
or IVudatnry. 

Trllmtem 
men or 
money. 

Population. 

Supposed ffross reronue. 

Lower Miiliuram 

SulbSkliary nlli- 
ttiice. 

None 

C,157 

Market dues 

Ftirisf rent ... 

Malilutiia on lime (jiuirrioM ... 
Judieial Imes 

120 0 0 
40 0 0 
250 0 0 
40 0 0 





Gross revcMiue 

450 0 0 

I\1 n<Jbarinini 

Ditto ... 

1 

Ditto ... 

i 1 

i 

917 

1 Market dneH 

I'ontniMii Kills* levied lor Slalo 
imrpo.>>ea 

180 0 0 

DiO 0 0 





Gross revenue 

m 0 0 

MnoNanK 

inilo 


1,23S 

I 

1 

I Lime i]iiarri(‘.s 

1 llouhi -la\ 

[ Wont t*t lirtlicrieh 
j iliulii’ial line.-i 

t.'oiiti’ilnitions loviod for State 
puriiose.s 

253 8 0 

U 0 0 
50 0 0 
100 0 0 

90 0 0 





Gross revenue ... 

601 S 0 

Malai ('liiiinol 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 


Market duca 

Mali kuna on lirno quarrie.s ... 
Contributions levied for Stiiiu 
luiriiohos 

Forest revenue 

50 0 0 
750 U U 

60 0 0 
no 0 0 





Gross revenue 

000 0 0 

Mnrviiiii 

Ditto 

Dilio 

2,900 

Market duos 

Contributions levied for Statu 
purpo.ses 

25 0 0 

100 0 0 





Gross revenue ... 

125 0 0 

Nol'osopuoh 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

901 

Morket dues 

Judielat fines 

100 0 0 
80 0 0 





Gross revenue 

130 0 M 

Nou^klUau 

Ditto 

Ditto 

0,9W 

Market dues 

ContrilmtiouH levied for State 
pnnvoses 

Judielal Hues 

Forest dues 

Kent of Slate lauds 

COO 0 0 

800 A 0 
50 0 0 
COO 0 0 
10 U 0 





Gross revenue ... 

2,0C0 0 0 

Nouffspotmjr 

Ditto . , 

Ditto 

871 

Commishion asmouznhdar in 
Kamroop district ... 

100 0 0 





Gross revenue ... 

100 0 0 







* These contTibntiODS aro 
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Principal articles of proilnetion, inrliulinp inniiiifartnrennd mines. 

Mililnry 

force. 

tluiicH or 
not. 

Prodttctii. 

Aliiniirncture. 

A1 inoral. 

None 

None 

Rice 

potatoes. 

AIillol. 

lii<li:in*conL 

Sohpiiliinir (a Iviinl of 
ONculinl turnip). 
Ciiiiuinion. 

0:u»ut<-houc. 

Siif;:ircano. 

tiniper. 

None 

Tjime. 

Iron, 

Dilio 

Ditto 

I'otatooK 

Millet. 

(‘Iiillie.s. 

Tiinnerlc. 

JJoiiey, 

(iiiiirer. 

Diito 

Lime. 

Colli. 

Iron. 

Mttii 

Ditto 

Honey 

1 lees’ wax. 

Colt<»ii. 

Rieo. 

Millet. 

Joli’h tenra. 

,So)i}>lilatipr (a kind of 
Cbeiilent turnip). 

MiiU 

Lime. 

Ditio 

Dif to 

i 

! 

1 

Riee 

Millet. 

.J«»l»’rt tears, 

Gniarcr. 

t'liiHieM. 

Tnriiierie. 

Ilii> le.ives. 

H( Id leu vest. 

itraiii'cH. 

Nouu 

Lime. 

Ditlo 

1 

Ditto j 

! 

1 

1 

1 

Rice 

Millet. 

Joli’H tears. 
liin^iT. 

Phillies. 

Turnicne. 

6uliplilancr (a kind i»f 
es<iilcul turnip). 
Indi.'ui'Cum. 

Siitfurcane. 

Ditto 

Nona 

liiMo i 

Ditto I 

Kiec 

.1i,I)'k teara. 
hiflinti-eom. 

Koiiphlaiiff (a kind of 
esculent t urn i]>). 

Pot ft toes. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditlo 

Ditto 

Potatoes 

Rice. 

Millcl. 

J oil’s tears. 

Indian-eorn. 

Hohplilaiiif (a kind of 

1 ewuleiit turnip), 
rnoutchoiic. 

(hnuamon. 

C’otton cloths 

KodulicH. 

DltaoH, 

Crowliurs. 

Tiime. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

i 

Ki''ij 

potatoes, 

Floiiey. 

IJees’ wax. 

! 

Dhaos 

Iron* 


of an uuoiTtaiuuaturo. 
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Name of Siate. 

Id Fuliaidiary 
nlliunco, 
or feudatory. 

Tribute In 
men or 
money. 

Population, 

Supposed iPfi'oss revenue. 

N(iiiV‘<toiu ... 

i 

fn hutisidiary 
ulliaiiec. 

None 

7,705 

Market lines ... ... 1,000 0 0 

l.iiiie iiiinmes ... ... DOO 0 0 

t'uiitribntidiis levied for State 

pinpiM-s ... i.noo 0 0 

tiiU'N . . 2,00U 0 0 

Nli pliant lumfinj? ou bis own 
uteouiil ... 0,(MM) 0 ft 

dross revenue .. 10,li0() 0 0 

1 

|{nnii‘ui 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

J.7»7 

Market duea . . ... 40 0 0 

.ludin.'il lines ... ... l.'jO 0 0 

l-oresl rent ... ... 250 0 ft 

dross revenue . 4-U) 0 0 

Ji-oranfr 

Dido . 

Dido 

5S1 

Malilvuna on forest ... 1,0;{0 ft o 

Gross roveiiuo ... 0 0 

Dowara Noiis;tjnm*u 

Dido 

Ditto 

378 

Mnliknna on liineqiinrncH ... 252 0 0 

Kent nf lime <|uarruN ,. 50 ft ft 

Pees for euttinjr timber ... 35 0 0 

Groea revenue ... 337 ft 0 

Maodou 

Ditto 

Ditto 

26» 

NA>ne ... 
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PUOTECTED DEMOCHACIES IN THE KIIASI Hlia,S). 



IVinripnl articloH of prodiu'tioii, iui'liuliiiK' maiiiiruoturc and inincx, 


Slaiiufiu'ture. MiuoruK 


llonoy. 

was., 
roitoii. 
i'noulchdiK*. 
ll:iY It^UYCii. 

Itcicl. 

llic*. 

.Kill's K'nra. 

Siii^ari'tiuo. 

('IldiiCK 

Sidi|ild:iii;' (a kind of 
1‘si‘ulriit tnmiii). 

. ttiiT 

.Kill's Icara. 

I'liillicH. 

MtlM. 

I Iiuliiui'coru. 

. I Kln‘ 
aiillef. 

(J nicer. 

I CIiiIIkh. 

! . 1 ' ill's teara. 

(’nit on 

('aouteluiiK'. 

. Kii-i- 

iMillet. 

OrancoH. 

Hell l-lllltS. 

Ill'll I 

TnriiH'rii;. 

. Millet 

OranceH. 

Ill tel -nuts. 

Jaek-triiil. 

I’ini:i|i|ile». 

' rii.iiii fi. 

( lln> leavcH. 


Karl henwnre 
l'iitl(‘r>. 
rollon clulhs. 
Dhaori. 
Spudes. 
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Bctwoon tho Lushoi tract and the British district of Tipporah on 
. tho west, Kos the Iiill territory of the 

‘ ’ IHpiierah liajah. This State is under 

no Bpocdfic engagement to us, though its liajah is a British zemindar, 
deriving the gi’oator portion of his income from landed property in tho 
adjoining regulation district of Tipporali. TJio succession to tho chief- 
ship has several times boon decided by tho residt of suits for tho zemin- 
dary in the Privy Council, and it has now been ruled by Government 
tliat tho liajah should pay a succession duty to the ])aramount power. 
Tlio State itself is now surrounded by tracts under our control. A 
political agent has been appointed there, and it is now practically a 
feudatory State. 

Tho following particidars are given in the statements : — 


NATIVJi STATE OE HtLL TIPPEEAIT. 
of State . — Hill Tippornb. 

l)h sHhshtiaiy alliance or Fciidatopy. 

Trtfiiite in nun or nwnn/. — Formorly a nu/zorana of 125 Roldraohura ttt tho oormony of 
installntinTi. Now, oceortliiig to Govern mi?nf Jlosolation dated 3'itli Afareh 1870, half a year’s 
reveiiiio of tiio Stato in the caso of direct, and a whole year’s rerenuo in the case of indirect:, 
succeffHioufl. 

Pnpnlat ion . — Abo u t 35 ,000. 

Supposol urons rcccnnc, — Its, 1,45,000. 

Milifart/ 'forre, — About 4(J0 in(3U. Of those, from 100 to 150 are pretty good soldiers, tho 
rest below tlio nvernge pohee. 

lU’iiirijtal arliclcs of producliouj inclndhiff manujitclnrcs and tnincti. — Rice, cotton, timber, 
bamboos, eunes, fire -wood. 

No mnnulaetures beyond those required for the commonest necessaries oi life. 

No mines. 


Tiiniing northward, wo have on the plains at tho foot of the Bhutan 

^ , • Hills the feudatory State of Gooch 

cooei eiar. Bcliar, at i)rosent, during tho minority 

of tho liajah, under tlio direct management of Biitish officers. TJiis 
Slate fii\st sought our aid in 1772, when, in oonsidi'ration of tho cession 
ill jx'rpoiiiity of half ilsrovtmuesasihen ascertained and an acknowledgo- 
moiit of subjection to tlio British Governmeut, wc drove out the 
liliutaneso who hold possession of its Eajah and capital. Gooch Bohar 
lias an area of 1,292 square miles. It is surrounded by the districts of 
Julpigoreo, liuiigi)oro, to the latter of which its land-revenue is 
credited. Tho follomng table gives some particulars regarding it : — 

Name of State . — Conch Bebar, 

In enhaidiarif alliance or feudatorji . — Feudatory. 

Tribute in mm or monvif.^ln. money, Ka. 67,700-15. 

Date of treat it. with nth April 1773— Aitebison, Vol. I, p. 161. 

J*o/>u lation . — 532,505, 

Supposed (jross reeenwe.— lie 0,20,002. 

M i lita rif fo rce.— 80 aopoy a . 

Transit duties or wo^.— No transit duties. 

Principal articles of production, including manufactures and wmea.— Rice, tobacco, juto, 
muafctii-d-aeed, and ^bamboos. Tho miinufacturos are insiguilicaut, and couaist chiefly of mustard 
oil, giinny-clotb, and braaa vcaaoU. There aro no mines. 

Leaving the north-east frontier, we come to the tiihutoiy estates 

of Chota Nagpore and Orissa on the 
cuotaNagporeMohais. south-west frontier of Bengal. Most 

of tho Ohota Nagporo estates form pait of a group of 21 mehals ceded 
by tho Mahrattas, the remainder of which aro now under the Central 
rVovinces Government. These estates are governed by their own chiefs 
imder the control of the Commissioner, and are exempted from the 
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operation of the ordinaiy laws. Tho chiefs dispose of civil matters and 
minor criminal cases, sending up heinous oilenccs for tJio oi-dors of the 
Commissionor, who exercises a goueral control over thoii‘ adininistratiou 
in other respects. 

There lU’o 18 similar estates under tlie Oonimissioiior of Orissa, 


Cuttack Tributary Mehals. 


knoAvn as tlu^ Outlaek Tributary Mehals. 
Those also worcj made over by ilio 


Mahrattas in full sovtTcignty, but for admiiiistralion purposes liavo 
been left to bo managed by their chiefs, styled in the old r(*gulation8 
“hill or jungle zeiniudars.’’ lly regulations of ISOo tliej" were exempted 
from the operation of the ordinary laws and rcgiilalions in forc^e in tlio 
rest of Orissa and llengal. Two of th(w, Angool and llankoe, have 
lapsed to Cxovernment owing to the misconduct of tladr child’s. 

Tlie following statement gives particulars regarding the Tributary 
Mehals. 
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TRIBITTAHY ESTATES 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Namu of State. 

In siihuidiary 
nllinneo 
or feudatory. 

Tribute in men 
or uioiiey. 

Date of treaty and 
uutlionty. 

Population. 

Supposed gross 
revenue. 



Money. 



Aliout 



Ka. A. P. 




Sirgiijah ... 

Feudatory 

l.HOl 11 0 
and geueral 
serviee. 

ICth June lS2n, and 
2D.h Keb. 1S2.*>. Aitelii- 
son, Vol. I. pp. 174 and 
175.* 

182,s:il 

2,00,000 

Uduipnr ... 

Ditto 

m 5 0 
and crcneirJ 
borvice. 

Aitciiiyon, Vol. 1, p. 170.t 
TreHted as a lap.se, 
Aitchisoii, Vol. 1, p. 
Iiiil, 12Lli December 
ISCO. 

27.7ns 

8 .rMio 

.Tiishpiir ... 

Ditto 

773 (J 0 
IXV8 to Sirgu* 
jah. 

ftlb JunolMlti. Aitchison, 
Vol. 1, p. 175.J 

i:ii,02ii 

20.000 

Giuigimr 

Ditto 

m 0 0 

and general 
service. 

17t1i Dec. 1803. Aitchison. 
Vol. Ill,p,97.§ 

73,tW7 

20,000 

1 

Tlonal 

Ditto 

200 0 0 
and gc'iu;ral 
service. 

Ditto § 

m 

21.832 


Korea 

ttaic-hluikur ... 
Soriiiokolah 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40U 0 0 
and giMicral 
ser\ ice. 

:jso 3 0 

In men and 
general sur* 

VICO. 

2mi Dec. 1810, and 8rd 
Jan. 1S4S. Aitchison, 
Vol. 1, p. 17(1. t 

Ditto, pp. 177 to 178t ... 
Separate cugHgeiuont 
believed to be token, 
but no copy exiiinl. 
Aitchison, Vui. 1, p. lOD. 

21.127 

H.919 

fi3.373 

IS i 

KlmrBswan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23,220 

15,000 


Tluire bi'o no tivaticH, but the onpfa^enieiits are as marked below— 

* li:itc.s of kiibooliiit and pottah. 
t l>flto of Runmul and nj^recniont. 

i ;1>ntoofkuboolmt. 

\ Si>i‘ puu:cs ins and ir>9 of Aitelnson, Vol. 1. 

I In thib and the following estates the greater part of the rereiiue is in the hands of various subdiolders. 
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OF CHOTA NAGPORE. 


Military force. 


Transit dutioH or not. 


Principal ariiolon of production. liK'Iuding 
raanurAoturc or minuH, 


The chief keeps up no 
regular military forcot 
he ordinarily inaiiitHins 
only a iiolico force, hut 
when required by <3o- 
vemnient. he culls out 
men who hold laud on 
condition of service, 
and on bin subordi- 
nate zemindars or 
feudatories, who do the 


No transit duties, but 
all (tattle cuieritig 
Rirgujah with or 
without pai'kd have 
to pay KfftKing duos. 


same 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Tlio chief keeps up no re- 
gular military force; he 
maintains a few fKilic^, 
but when required by 
Government, lie calls 
out bis relations and re- 
tainers and his subor- 
dinate zemindars or 
feudatories, who aro 
bouud to attend with 
armed followers. 

No tran*)!! duties ... 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 


The food products of this eslalo comprise rice cf various 
sorts, puNes, and oil-soeds, Indisn-coni. wheal, luillel, and 
the criqm aro geuorally aliundniit. Arrowroot groWH wild 
and is iiiaunrai'lurod for homo cousumptiou and ox- 
Itoriatinn. Ghee also is made in larKommntitios. Exten- 
sive eonl'IloldM are found in SirKujali. Tiio eoal is of good 
quality, but is not yet in a position to be utilized; lead 
has been found in small quantity, and iron ore Is 
abiiiidaiit. 


The food products are the samo here os in Sirgiijali, and a 
considcrahlo quantity of cotton is rnised ami exported. 
Gold IS found in lUlaipur, but in sniall quiiiiiithw. Tiie 
gold-washer working with his family may earn from I to 
4 aniiiiN per diem. Goal is also found, and a ronsidurablo 
quantity of stick lac is annually exported. 

The foiai tirmUiets and uiiiierals the same ns in Udaipur, 
except llint eoal has not yul been found. The iron oro 
is of Hunerior quality, 'ruuher n>sourc*>s aro vast and uii- 
touehml; kAI, elmuy, and sisii ala>uud. Slick Inc isamotigst 
the cxiiorts. 

The soil is rich, and the yield of sugarcniie. mustard seed, 
tobacco, ami all the ci‘rouls aliovu mentioned, and other 
pulses and iMilion. is nbmidaut. The timhor rcsoiirnut 
are also great. huiI rouali-eiii caiio(»s are niiioTigst the 
articles ex}Mirtud. There is a very extimsive eoal-flold In 
llemgir in tlio sontli part of ( iaiigpiir. Itoi'k limc-Hlouo is 
found in the north. Lac and tiisser ets'ooiis are exporled. 

The s«»)l is not so rich as iii Uiiiigpur, hut (lie prisluetN are 
lunch the same. 


The products of Korea arc the same os Ihoso oi'SirguJali. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Seraickclali is for lite most pari, .in opoii countrv, and its 
productions aro not dJfreruiit from those or ordinary 
Heiigal districts. The tuNsersilk is euUivatisl to some 
extent., hut the common products, riiM', otl-seefls, and 
pulNcs, are the chief exports ; (*op|mt exists, hut there aro 
no mines worked at pivsciit. 1 am iiiforutud tliut fiersuiis 
are in treaty for the Dugni mines in this estate. 

Produce os above, except in regard to copi>or. There is a 
good store of b&I timber in this estate. 


and the groai revenue cannot be given arith any accuracy. 
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TRIBUTARY ESTATES 


In subsidiary ' 
filliance or 
feudatory. 

Tribute in men 
or moue>. 

Date of treaty, with 
authority. 

Population. 


Tribute in monetf. 



Feudatory 

Rs. A. P 
1,039 10 6 

24th Nov. 1803. 

38,021 

and service. 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 

p. 



Ditto 

5,09i) 0 0 

Ditto*I 

178,078 


and service. 


l)itl<» 

1,100 13 2 

Ditto*! 

87,808 


and »»rvice. 


Ditto 

],OB7 11 0 

1st June 1829. 

258,668 


and service. 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 
p. IKI-.* 


Ditto 

800 0 0 

3rd March 1801. 

67,058 


and service. 

Aitcliisoti, Vol. T, 

p. 106.* 


Ditto 

480 0 0 

3rd March 1804. 

14,636 


aud service. 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 
p. 196 • 


Ditto 

1,307 15 6 

24th Nov. 18a3. 

24,071 


and service. 

Aitchifioii, Vol, I, 
1.. 


Ditto 

6,525 4 1 

J)itto*J 

83,840 


and Burricc. 



Ditto 

4,211 8 8 

Ditto*! 

80,877 


and service. 



Ditto 

Ctll 7 11 

No date. Aitchison, 

34^806 


and service. 

Vol. I, p. 192.t 
14ih April 1842, 




Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
pp. 197 aud 198. 


Ditto ... 

^2 0 0 
.4iid sp^ce. 

24th Nov. 1803. 

16480 


Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
p. 190.*J 



Ditto 

3,900 7 8 

Ditto*! 

83444 


and service. 

Ditto 

1,970 11 11 

16th Dec. 1804. 

181,871 


and service. 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 

p. 186.* 


Ditto 

260 10 8 

14th April 1842. 



and service. 

Aitchison, Vol I, 
pp. 107 and 198. 

16460 

Ditto 

651 3 11 

24th Nov. 1803. 



and service. 

Aitchison, Vol. I, 

88486 

Ditto 

2,800 0 0 

p. 190.*! 

24tli Nov. 1803. 

86488 


and service. 

Aitchison, VdL I, 
p. 190.*! 


Ditto 

1,456 8 3 

24th Nov. 1808. 

84,768 


and scrrice. 

Aitchison, Vol. 1, 
pp. 189 and 101. 



Name of State. 

Killali Talcbcro ... 
Ditto Dlienkanal ... 

Ditto Rimporc ... 
Ditto Mohurblmnj 

Ditto Boad 

Ditto Autmullick... 

Ditto Buniuiba ... 

Ditto Nyagurb ... 

Ditto Kliuiidiniiti... 
Ditto Duttpulla Joremoo 

Ditto Tigiriuli 

Ditto Nilgiri 
Ditto Kcui\jltur ... 

Ditto PalLcbem... 

Ditto Ilindole 

Ditto Atgurli 

Ditto Nursingpo^-o 


* See also Aitcbison, Volume I, pp. 197 and 198. 

1 Kaoolnamah oicecutod to imab, 22nd Novemlw 1803.— Aitcjliieon, Vol. I, pp. 191 apd 193. 

Note.— The population is given from roccnt detailed censns, and is quite correct and The 

the best available sources. The militair force, though it appears large in figures, is absolatdy contemptible, 
deration of ready service. When called on they watch the Rajah’s frontier and see that boundaries are not 
of police. 
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OF ORISSA. 


Supposed gross 
revenue. 

Military 

force. 

Transit duties 
or not. 

Principal articles of production, including manufactures 
and mines. 

Bs. A.P. 




41,473 3 9 

403 

Noiit* 

Timber, paddy, wheat, pulse, oil-set^s, sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, iron ore of good qimhty, iron, coal. 

70,100 0 0 

843 

Ditto 

Stone quarries, gold in small quantities, ttmlier, paddy, 
wheat, moong, grain, koolthi, teel-scod, coator-seed, 
ryc-secd, sugtin^'iue, cotton, llax, tobacco, tussur cloth, 
iroa-Htouc, an<l iron. 

6,001 13 3 

964 

Ditto 

Paddy, tnoung, grain, oil-seed, sugarcane, and cotton. 
No mineral. 

3j06,16d 8 0 

612 

Ditto 

Honey, resin, lac, tussur cloth, timber, paddy, wheat, 
moong, groin, oil-seods, sugarcane, cotton, flax, tobacco, 
iron-stone, and iron. 

7,000 0 0 

692 

Ditto 

Paddy, moong, oil-seeds, sugarcane, cotton, flax, tobacco, 
and s41 timl)er. No mineral. 

7,101 4 0 

360 

Ditto 

Timber, poddy, moong, grain, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, iroii-stoue, and iron. 

26,062 14 2 

709 

Ditto 

Paddy, wheat, gram, moong, sugarcane, oil-seeds, cotton, 
and tobacco. No mineral. 

64,188 16 61 

741 

Ditto 

Paddy, wheat, moong, gram, urur, oil-seods, sugarcane, 
flax, and tobacco. No mineral. 

22,581 3 7 

1,436 

Ditto 

Poddy, moong, gram, koolthi, oil-se(Hls, sugarcane, bross- 
wnres, (;otton, flax, tobacco, and timlier. No mineral. 
Timber, poddy, wheat, mr)ODg, oil-seeds, sugarcane 
cotton, and flax. No mineral. 

18,484 4 0 

897 

Ditto 

3,000 0 0 

486 

Ditto 

Paddy, wheat, gram, moong, oil-seeds, sugarcane, cotton, 
and tobacco. No mineral. 

21,792 2 6 

177 

Ditto 

Paddy, tccl-seed, rye-scod, castor-seed, sugarcane, and 
flax, stone mines and quarries. 

63,386 16 7 

2,040 

Ditto 

Timber, tussur cloth, iron wire, images of brasi), metal 
coat, paddy, wheat, moong, sugarcane, gram, cotton, 
flax, oil-se^, tobacco, mines of iron, stoiio quarries. 

1,200 0 0 

94 

Ditto 

Poddy, gram, moong, oil-seeds, and cotton, iron in small 
quantities. 

16,000 0 0 

148 

Ditto 

Faddy, wheat, moong, oil-seeds, sugarcane, cotton, 
tolxicco. No mineral. 

14,930 14 6 

341 

Ditto 

Paddy, moong, grain, koolthi, biirgoory, nrur, oU-seeds, 
sugarcane, and tobacco. No mineral. 

9m 6 8 

184 

Ditto 

1 

Pad<}v, wheat, moong, gram, oil-seeds, cotton, tobacco, 
and sM timber. No mineral. 


precise revonuos derived by Rqahs from their ostatcfi are not generally known ; the estimates made are from 
The figures represent the num^r of poiks. These are men holding small plots of rent-free land on const- 
encroached on by neighbours ; they accompany the Rajah when on tour, and generally perform the duties 
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CHAPTER I. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION. 


Last yearns report explained the nature of the changes which the 
Lieuteuaut-GoTernor had designed and commenced. During the year 
now under report the same policy has been steadily worked out. 


A chief feature in the new system was explained to be a more 

active system of government, the recall 
^ OlBcer, and the 

centralization of power and responsibi- 
lity in his hands. The Magistrate now exercises a general control over 
all departments. The police were always nominally subordinate to the 


Progress of these priuciples. 


Magistrate, but that nominal subordi- 
nation has now become real. The same 


principle has been applied to the Department of Public Works, and 
the Executive Engineer is now made, except in purely professional 
matters, subordinate to the Magistrate. The same principle has been 
extended to the system of jail administration. In the Educational 
Department the Magistrate, with the assistance of a Committee, has 
now the guidance of educational matters in his district, with the 
aid and advice of the Deputy Inspector of Schools as his chief assistant. 

A very general testimony has been poured in by local officers and 
Commissioners as to the advantages of these changes, and more than 
one Commissioner describes the new system as an unmixed good. It 
is appreciated, says another officer, by all classes of natives. The 
natives cannot understand the existence of a hakim without authority ; 
hakim ka hookum is the key-stone of their political belief. It is 
observed, for instance, that this arrangement has resulted educa- 
tionally in an organization much more powerful for good than the 
Inspector could have hoped to exercise alone without the Magistrate's 
local influence on the one hand, or the Committee’s assistance on the 
other. The beneficial tendency of these changes has been remarkably 
illustrated by the new style of the Administration Reports of the past 
year. The manner of reporting has been systematized and re-arranged ; 
the reports are no longer as formal as they have sometimes been, but 
descrii^ the history of the administration of the year as respecting the 
state and well-being of the country and the feelings of the people. 
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Ill many respects the reports submitted have been most valuable and 
complete. Selections from them will be separately published as 
Government selections, as they are too bulky to circulate in any other 
shape, and it is most important that they should not be hidden away. 

The continued trial of the divided Board of Uevenue, under which 

the attention of each Member has 
iJvoSur"* been devoted to separate departments, 

and the personal relations between 
the Members of the Board and the head of the Government are 
ostablislicd more closely, has worked with increasing and unalloyed 
success. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed the view that the great 

want of such an administration as 


lequlmh""'"’" that of the Ucngal (iovertimetit, which 

is at present concentrated in the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is the establishment of high officers with whom 
the Lieutenant-Governor may divide the work, and with whom he may 
also liabiLually take l ounsel without formal correspondence, and yet 
in a way not altogether informal. The Government itself should be 

strengthened ; the present excessive 
«'• Ui« official chai.. .l.ould bo 
shortened. The general plan by which, 
in His Honoris view, the two objects of fetrengthening the Government 
and sliortening the chain may best be carried out simultaneously is by 
amalgamating with the Govcriimciit the very highest office, — the first 
link in the chain, i.e. the Board of Revenue ; also perhaps the execu- 
tive functions of the High Court; bringing up the next link, the 
Commissioners, somewhat to the position of tlie Board, their number 
being reduced and their salaries increased ; and strengthening the 
position of the Magistrate-Collectors of districts, who would then be 
supervised by Commissioners themselves directly under Government. 
We should thus have three links from Magistrate-Collectors upwards, 
viz. Magistrate-Collectors, Commissioners, and Government, instead of 
the present four links, viz. Magistrate- Collector, Commissioner, Board, 
and Government. 

It has always been the Lieuteiiant-Governor^s decided conviction 
that if the Bengal provinces are not to be divided or very largely 
reduced, it is most necessary to strengthen the Government : so great 
a Governtneut cannot be efficiently carried on by one man alone. 

The Government of India have preferred the alternative of dimiu- 

f II 1 ishing the Government, and Sir 

..eimiaiono saara loin enga . George Campbell has Dot objected to 

tlie proposal which has been made of separating Assam and the 
adjacent districts from Bengal. To the province of Assam it is proposed 
to add Goalparah and the Garo Hills on the west, and Sylhet and 
Cachar on the south, with Muueeporc on the south-east. These dis- 
tricts would be administered by a Chief Commissioner in subordination 
to the Government of India, The details connected with the transfer 
are still under consideration. If the projiosed transfers to Assam are 
carried out, it will be necessary to reduce the cost of the existing 
Commissioncrshlps in proportion to the territory taken from them, and 
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it is a question whether the Chittagong and Coocli Behar Commission- 
ers, one or both, are to be absorbed or retained. 

It has been before explained to be the Lieutenant-Governor^s 


Heads of Deparfments have been brought 
iicnrer to Govcriinnont. 


constant aim to bring the heads of 


departments nearer to Government, 
and to work throngli them. The 
tendency of the changes he has introduced is to make the depart- 
mental chiefs the agents and inspectors on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, bound to aid, coniisc], and guide local ofliccrs, each in his 
own department, without exercising absolute authority over them ; and 
to criticise, collate, and compare local facts for the information 
of the Government. The Government, no doubt, has been much 
strengthened by tliis policy. The success of Mr. llcelcy, the Inspec- 
tor-General of Jails, which was acknowledged in last year’s report, 
„ ^ ^ and again in this, is an evidence of 

the advantages of the system. Ihe 
, present incumbents in the offices of 

Director of riiblic Instruction and 
Inspector- General of Police have worked long under tlie old system, and 
it has not been possible completely to introduce a new system by their 
agency. In respect to tlic Insjicctor-Gcncralship of Police, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has lately received much valuable assistance from the 
Inspector- General, but he is likely soon to leave the country, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has recently recommended to the (iovernment of 
India the appointment of one head of the police, — to he head over the 
whole of the police in Calcutta ns well as in the interior — to whom the 
Government may refer in diflicult and dangerous matters; and he has 
suggested a scheme by which this may be worked out. 

There is one thing however indispensably necessary to carry out 
^ anv sclicine for increasing the clliciericy 

Concentration of (Jovern incut offices, i • i* . i 

and working powers of the Government 
of Bengal, and that is the concentration of the Government offices 
in one building. All the offices of the Bengal Government are now 
scattered about far apart in different quarters of Calcutta. 

The following provision of funds has been made for this purpose: — 

1. Pour lakhs to be found during two years from the pro- 
vincial resources. 

2. The amount of compensation (four lakhs) given by the 
Government of India for the old Sudder Court building taken up for a 
garrison hospital for Eurojican soldiers. 

3. The capitalized amount of the rents paid for the public offices 
to be concentrated, 

4. The value of the Government buildings now occupied by the 
Government offices. 

The best site possessed by Government has been taken by the 
Government of India for the purpose of a Military Hospital. 


The site which the Lieutenaiit-Govcrnor then considered the best 
for the proposed buildings was a strip of waste land to the north of 
Tolly’s Nullah and south of the Lower Circular Road, lying between 
the Alipore and Kidderpore bridges and outside the official limits of 
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tlie Calcutta luaidan ; but as the Conmiandcr-iu-Cbicf objected^ and the 
Government of India expressed itself averse to any encroachment on 
the Calcutta maidau^ whether within or beyond tlie official limits of 
the esplanade of the fortj that plan was dropped. 

It has since been proposed, as being the most economical arrange- 
ment in the first instance, to utilize for the purpose the structure 
known as Writers' Buildings, on the north of Dalhousie Square, as well 
as the Custom House. It was intended to enlarge Writers' Buildings. 
As many offices as possible would be put in this range, and in the old 
Custom House, which would be connected with Writers' Buildings by 
a light foot-bridge thrown across. Any further accommodation 
necessary would be built in the Custom House yard. The river face of 
the Custom House yard is reserved for carrying out the project of a 
combined new Custom House, Marine Office, and Tort Commissioners' 
Office, which the Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned. The office 
of the Board of Revenue would be close at hand, and might be 
retained. This scheme, however, is indefinitely delayed, because the 
Government of India have not found accommodation for the offices 


of the East Indian Railway, who at present rent part of Writers' Build- 
ings from this Government. 

The best site of all which might now be obtained has not been 
mentioned ; because its purchase would cost more thau the means of 
this Government can meet, and the Government of India has not been 
willing to defray the cost. Thus all attempts to concentrate the 
offices, and use in their erection the money which has been provided, 


have hitherto proved abortive. 

The necessity for the nearer equalization of salaries of the 
„ „ - Magisiratc-Colleciors of districts and 

oi the district Judges, oi the heads 
of the Judicial, and of the heads of the Executive departments, 
in the same place, was dwelt on at some longtli in last year's adminis- 
tration report. It was also mentioned that in July of last year the 
Government of India and Secretary of State had boon pleased to 
saiiction the reduction of the salary of the Judgeship of Beerbhoom 
from Its. 30,000 a year to the pay of a let class Magistrate and 
Collector (as these officers were then graded) on lis 23,OOo per annum, 
and had permitted the saving, or lis. 7,000 per annum, thereby effected 
to be used to raise the pay of two 1st class Collectors to E»s. 26,600, 
or something loss than the pay of a Magistrate-Collector in the 
North-Western Provinces. In pursuance of the same object, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor addressed the Government of India again in January 
last, proposing the establishment of parallel lines of promotion in the 
Executive and Judicial branches of the Covenanted Civil Service. He 


proposed that there should be 30 officers of each grade, 15 of each on 
lis. 2,500 per mensem, and 15 on Es. 2,000. 


Ilis Excellency in Council provisionally accepted His Honor's 

ProTi.ion»ii,.«nctionod. viewB, with Certain modifications, and 

subject to the sanction of the Secretary 
of State, approved of the following arrangements, viz. — 

1. That Judges, including Additional Judges, shall be classified 
in two grades ; those in the first grade, up to the number of fifteen. 
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drawing each a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, and the remainder in tho 
second grade a salary of Rs. 2,000. 

2. That Magistrate-Collectors shall be classified in two grades, 
with salaries fixed at Rs. 2,200 and (for the present) Rs. 1,800 
respectively. 

3. That effect shall be given at once to the proposed scheme, so 
far as funds become available, from the reduction in the salaries of 
the Judges on the occurrence of vacancies, the pay of some of the 
Magistrate-Collectors, to the number of 15 at least, being raised to 
Rs. 2,250 : whilst fresh promotions, which would hitlierto have been 
made to the existing first grade on Rs. 1,910, shall now bo made to a 
salary of Rs. 1,800 only, the difference being used to raise the salaries 
of officers now drawing Rs. 1,500 to the same rate of Rs. 1,800. 

Tho judicial appointinents on Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 2,000 have been 
designated Judgeships of the 1st and 2nd grade respectively, and so 
long as tho arrangements are in a state of transition, for the sake of 
convenience tlie executive appointments on Rs. 2,250, Rs. 1,910, 
Rs. 1,800 or Rs. 1,500 respectively, are styled Magistrate- Collector- 
ships of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and dth grades respectively. Tho number 
of officers that are permanently to be attached to each of tho 
gi’ades was not then settled, but doj)ends upon tlie number of districts 
that may definitely be decided on. Tho pay in tlio grades has been 
declared personal, and not necessarily attacliod to districts. 

These saiieiioned arrangements have been, and are being, carried 
into effect as vacancies enable the Liontenant-Govornor to act. Up to 
the present time junior Judges of the 2nd grade have been appointed 
on thb salary of Rs. 2,()()(), and 12 Magistrate-Collectors have been 
raised to the salary of Rs, 2,250, so that tho scheme has boon in great 
part already carried out. One or two vacancies just announced will 
enable the Licuteiuint-Qoveriior at once to complete the full number of 
15 first class Magistrates. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s arrangements for establishing paro-llol 


lines of promotion did not, liowovor, 
commend themselves to tlio Hon’ble 
Judges of the lligli Court. 

Tho Hon’hle Judges favoured the Ijieutcnaiit-lTOVornor with a copy 
of their letter to the Government of India on the sulject, in which 


they asked the Secretary of State not to sanction tlie proposals made by 
this Government. The High Court did not enter into any comparison 
of the relative claims of tho executive and judicial service, but iiro- 


tested against what they considered tho lowering of the latter. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought that great as was 
, tho importance of the judicial service, 

Hi® ® *’®P it could not be doubted tliat the execu- 


tive was at least as important, — indeed more important. In all parts of 
the world, and in all arrangements, the executive authority ranks first ; 
the judicial second : and in a district the Lieuteiiant-Govcnior saw no 
anomaly in saying that the Judge should not be considered superior to 
the chief executive officer. 

The Court’s letter, the Lioutenant-Govemor remarked, correctly 
described the system hitherto followed : All the average aud some 
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of the better men of the service, vjhether ponsef^mi of judicial 
ability or not^ accept judgeships because of the salary attached/’ 
The evils of the system could hardly bo put more vividly or 
more truly. It came to this, that when men have served their 
time as Magistrate-Collectors, if they have not received, or see no 
immofliate prospect of receiving, promotion in the executive line, 
in whicli all their previous service has been spent, they become J udges, 
whether possessed of judicial ahiliiy or noff because the salary of 
Judges has hitherto been much higher than that of Magistrate-Collec- 
tors. When the youth and vigor of the service have been very much 
spent, and the men selected for the higher executive employments have 
been eliminated, the residue enter for the first time and form the judicial 
branch of the service. Taking the average of promotion in a service 
constituted as is the Civil Service, this promotion to judgcshijis could 
not ordinarily take place under the system hitherto followed till men 
have served seventeen or eighteen, or perhaps twenty years, and have 
readied the ago of forty or upwards. That they should then, with 
rare exceptions, under the conditions of service in India, distinguish 
themselves as Judges, could not bo, and had not been, the case. 

Under the new system, men at the ago and standing when they 
have hitherto obtained charge of districts, will choose or bo selected 
cither for districts or for judgeshijis. Thus a man who is selected by 
open competition from the best educated men in England at the age of 
(say) 20, and who comes to India at 22 or 23, may bo made a District 
Judge after 12 or 13 years’ service at 35 to 38 years of age. Looking 
to the way in which these men are selected, to the precocity of intel- 
lect and conduct induced by Indian service, and to the comparatively 
early age at which Indian service finishes, tho Lieutenant-Governor 
has no hesitation in saying that men at that ago and service will 
make quite as good Judges as they would five or six or eight years 
later. His Honor has also said, with some confidence, that a larger pro- 
portion of good men would select the judicial service at that age before 
they Imd served so long as to have the clianco of tho higher executive 
appointments, than at the later age, when all who could, have obtained, 
and others saw the prospect of, pi’omotion in tho other line; and 
the Lieutenant-Govenior is quite sure that in India, where on an 
average men retire under 5<), a man who becomes a Judge at 35 
is much more likely to acquire the requisite knowledge and ex- 
I)erienco, and become a goo(l or distinguished Judge, than a man 
who does not enter the lino till 40 or 42. Tho Lieutenant-Governor 
submitted that, as compared with the previous system, that now com- 
menced would not deteriorate, but would improve the judicial service. 
Then came the question whether, if tho services are to be 
reari’anged, the advantages offered to the judicial as compared to the 
executive branch are sufficient. The Lieutenant-Governor observed 
that there was now in the grades lising to judgeships a consi- 
derable change in the character of tho service. Probably the majority 
of the Haileybury men had, caeteris paribus^ a preference for the 
executive lino, though they seldom carried it to the point of remaining 
on lower pay when they could get higher pay as Judges. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor did not think it was so with competition men. 
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They come out at a later age ; they have all had some legal training ; 
many of them are little given to the riding and shooting which are 
supposed to accompany executive employment, or to whioli at any rate 
executive employment gives opportunity. Many such men have consi- 
derable taste and aptitude for judicial employment, and it was His 
Honoris conviction that, ewterh jmnbuff, judicial npi)ointmonts would 
bo preferred by at least as many as prefer executive appointments, — the 
physical ease, dignity, and independence of tlie one being set against 
the risk, exposure, and constant subjection to superior authority of the 
other. Ilis Honor’s only doubt w’as whether the superiority of salaries 
which the Government of India had given to Judges would not give to 
that branch a decided advantage, which is not desirable. 

The determination of the whole matter lies now with His Grace 


the Secretary of State. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has made another pro])osal with a view 


Proposal to appoint A&aistanlJudgcH. 


to further increasing the efficiency of 
the Judicial branch of the service. 


Even though he has by the new arrangement been able to make some 
men Judges at an age when they may still have 10 or 15 years to 
serve, it is evident that it must be an evil that a man should be placed 
in so high a position as that of a district Judge without having had 
any experience or practice whatever in the department of civil justice, 
the most difficult and important part of his duties. To remedy this, 
it has been proposed that an opportunity should be given to officers of 
judicial aptitude to enter the judicial service somewhat earlier and 
in a lower grade. The Lieutenant Governor accordingly submitted 
for sanction a proposal to take advantage of existing vacancies to 
make an experiment in this direction. It was proposed to reduce 
the district of Jlancoorah; and the Lieutenant-Governor wished to 
substitute for two 2nd class Judges, viz. the Judge of JJancoorali and 
one of the Additional Judges, three Assistant Judges, with the power 
of Assistant Judge as defined in the (kidc of Criminal Procedure, and 
the civil powers of a subordinate Judge. He would have given these 
officers salaries of 1,500 per mensem, or possibly 1,250. The High 
Court entirely approved of the proposal. The Government of India 
has, however, postponed the consideration of this (question. The 
existing vacancies have therefore been filled up, and the question must 


stand over for another opportunity 

In the last report the want of knowledge of their districts on 
„ „ the part of District Officers, in con- 

^ sequeuco ot frequent changes, was pro- 

minently brought to light. In the year 1871 the Board of lie venue 
had occasion to bring to the notice of Government “ that only six Col- 
lectors in the Regulation ProviuceB of Bengal have been at this time 
in charge of their respective districts for a j)eriod of two full years, and 
only two out of these six for four years.” The Lieutenant-Governor’s 

strenuous efforts have been used to 


subordinate remedy this evil. It is too true that 
^ ’ the success of the arrangements in 

regard to the changes of subordinate officers is still sadly marred by 
frequent changes. The applications for leave on medical certificates and 
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other oceasions for change are so constant, that notliing but the most 
unremitting attention, and the firmest hand, can mitigate the bad 
efleot of changes in the lower grades. Great improvement, however, 
has been effected in regard to the higher grades. At the end of the 
™ I X r j official year to which this report refers. 

Higher ofticers now nir«Iy trunsforrod. • '•jr *'• j x /» n ■ j* x • x 

the Magistrates ot the tollowing districts 
had continuously or otherwise been more than two years in charge 
of their respective districts, and many of them for a much longer 
period : — 


Ifoojrhly. 

Patna. 

N udelea. 

(lya. 

Moorshedabad. 

1 Sbahubad. 

ILijshabye. 

! 20 Tirlioot. 

Diuagepore. 

, Bbaiii;uIpore. 

Pubna. 

Soiillml Pergunnahh. 

Julpigorcc. 

1 Bala sore. 

Coocli J3(*bar. 

! H azareebaugli. 

Dacca. 

i 2t5 Loliardugga. 

Fur reed pore. 

1 Mauubhoom. 

JLiekergiiiige. 

j Kaiuroop. 

Mynieusijjgb. 

' D\irrung. 

Sylliet. 

I Seebsaugor. 

(xJiiltagojig. 

1 BO Iin(*kiin])ore. 

JV<»aeolly. 

j Garo Hills. 

Cbittagoug Hill Tracts. 

1 Naga Hills. 


n»e important districts of liungporo and Cuttack were in charge of 
Officiating Collectors who had served long in those districts in subor- 
dinate capacities. The furlough rules, occasional illness, promotion, 
and other causes, combine to make some changes among District Officers 
unavoidable. But it has been the Dioutciiaiil-Qovornor’s effort to post 
officers returning from leave to districts where tliey had previously 
served ; and the recent orders improving the salaries of senior Magis- 
trate-Collectors have enabled the Lieutenant-Governor to keep in 
the executive department many able and cxpcrieiieod officers whose 
standing would under tho old system have entitled them to a transfer 
to the judicial de})artmcnt of the service. The Lieutenant-Governor 
still hopes that tlie Government may yet bo able so to arrange that 
changes in tlie subordinate offices shall be less frequent than they have 
hitherto been. 


The sub-divisional system in Bengal is gradually approaching 

completion. In 1845 thirty-four sub- 
divisions were authorised. In 1858 one 

IBIUIUU otcuj. 11*J» 1 fl*** 

hundred additional sub-divisxons were 


sanctioned, but the measure was only partially carried into effect. 
The system has now been more or less completely introduced into 
tho following divisions, — Buidwan, Presidency, part of Dacca, Coooh 
Behar, Patna, Bhaugulpore, Orissa, and the greater part of Assam. 
It is in tho Bajshahyo division, and in some parts of the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, that its further development is required. In 
Diuagepore there are no sub-divisions, and in Sylhet there have 
hitherto been none, tliough the establishment of two has just been 
ordered; Bajshahye, Eungpore, Tipperah, and Chittagong, have 
hitherto had only one outlying sub-division a-piece. The table published 
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in the chapter of this report, entitled ^‘CJivil Divisions of British 
Territory,” shows one hundred ns the nuinbor of sub-divisions Already 
existing on the Slst March 1873. Of these eight had not till lately 
been olRcored, so that the number of sub-divisions in actual working 
did not, all taken, exceed ninety two, exclusive of tlio head-quarters 
divisions. The Lieutenant-CTOvernor had so riiueh need for increased 
power and increased activity in the existing establishments, that ho has 
thought it better not rapidly to create new ones till lie had consolidated 
the old, and he has been proceeding in this malt.or slowly and cautiously. 
For some time ])ast, however, the Lioutouant-Qovernor has been very 
carefully reviewing the requireiuents of each distrujt, and lias already 
sanctioned proposals for six new sub-divisions, viz. one in the Patna 
division, three in Uajshahye, and two in Dacca; whilst two more sub- 
divisions in the Rajshahye, and a similar number in the Chittagong 
division, are under discussion. A new sub-division has been established 
at Moheshrcklia, south of ITowrah, in the Ilooghly district. The Liou- 
tenaut-Oovernor has no doubt that the Administration of Bengal 
cannot bo complete or satisfactory till tho sub-divisional arrangements 
are fully carried out. 

Tlio intention of Sir John Peter (Irant, under whom tho system 
was most developed, was not to have left tho sub-divisions in a con- 
fused state — half in one district, and half in another. It is clear from 
the correspondonce which then took place that his object was to niako 
compact sub-divisions, and then (}om[H)se districts of these sub-divisions 
exactly as tho present Lioutonant-Governor has been endeavouring 
to do. The state of things which Sir George Campbell found existed 
because Sir John Grant umivoidably loft Ids work half done and the 
work was not continued. Tho intentions of Sir J. V. Grant havo now 
been fulfilled, and by various rearrangements every sub-division has 
been malle a compact part of ono district. 

At page 70 of last j^ear’s report it was explained that the bounda- 
ries of districts and sub-divisions, and 
j”"** also of civil court jurisdictions, wero 
beiuir revised, so as to have such sub- 
divisions wholly and for all purposes in one district. Those measures 
have now been carried out so far as regards the assimilation of crimiiitil 
and revenue jurisdictions ; in this respect only some very minor adjust- 
ments remain to be completed. Tlie assimilation of jurisdiction in 
respect of civil justice has also made some yirogress in concert and 
accord with the High Court. The High Gourt have arranged the 
details by which tho Government has been enabled to carry out in the 
Burdwan division the policy of making tho rural civil court (or 
moonsiflfeo) jurisdiction conterminous with magisterial sub-divisions. 
The result lias been some saving in tho number and cost of civil 
courts, which may be available to meet iiuTcased roquiremeiits else- 
where. The alteration may havo affected injuriously the interest of 
a few local lawyers, but it has on tho whole been beneficial, for it has 
brought the rural courts within the reacli of inspection. It gives 
the District Judge some extra Moonsilfs, who are employed as 
additional officers at tho courts where civil business may for the 
time bo exceptionally heavy ; ^t supports a stronger local bar ; and 

b 
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its only drawback can be that the reduction in the number of rural 
courts involves longer journeys for suitors. Possibly the quality 
of justice given at the new centres may bo better : at any rate there 
has been as yet no decrease in the number of suits, though perhaps a 
trifling decrease in the litigation of the country, if it had occurred, 
might not bo cause for gi’oat regret. Much, however, still remains to 
bo done to carry out the rearrangement and assimilation of the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts throughout the country. 

The census operations brought to light that in some districts 

there was really doubt to which 
duliir polido stalif)!), and to which district, 

border villages belonged. Those doubts 
wore mainly confined to districts of the Rajshaliye division; to 
the Goalparah and Itiingpore border, whore the absence of clearly 
defined boundaries occjasionally caused grave breaches of the law and 
even miscarriage of justice; and to tracts on the banks of groat 
rivers like the Cosco, which shifts its deep bed ten miles oast or west 
within the s])ace of five years. From Sylhot only cases were reported 
of a much less explainable kind, for it was said that villages on the 
roll of, and in the jurisdiction of one police station (thannah), were 
geograjducally situate many miles olf in the heart of another thannah. 
These doubts are being gradually settled, and the rectification of 
police jurisdictions, such as are reported from Sylhot, is nearly com- 
plete. On th(» borders of Oya, Hazaroebaugh, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Rungporo, and Ihiokorgunge, trifling rectifications of jurisdiction 
have been efTected, The (Tovernment adheres, as far as it can, to the 
thannah jurisdictions as they existed at the time of the census. In the 
divisions of Ihirdwan, Rajsliahyo, and Dacca, the rectification of thannah 
boundaries are still incomplete ; elsewhere it has been completed or 
almost completed. • 

The only important alteration of district boundaries effected 


Transfer of Maanviporo to Furroedpow. transfer of 

the greater part of the Madaripore 

sub- division from the Baedvorgungo to the Furreedpore district. 
Baikergunge, with its poimlation of 2,f‘177,000, and its area of 5,2C4» 
square miles, was a very heavy charge ; its people were very 
litigious and much given to violent crime, and had given almost 
constant work for two Sessions Judges. Its sub-divisions and thannahs 
wore aocossible to the District Officer only by tedious journeys through 
winding rivers and channels, and Backergungo had for years been 
considered too heavy a charge for even an active and able Magistrate. 
Furreedpore, on the other hand, was a small district; originally 
it had been a part of the Dacca or old Dacca Jellalpore district, and 
had only grown up into a separate district with comparatively recent 
years ; and at one time it had been suggested that Furreedpore would 
bo one of th(^ small districts which might with advantage bo reduced 
to a sub-division. But looking to the density of its population (677 
to the square mile), to tho liistory of its Mahomedau riots in former 


years, to its situation, and to the circumstances of Backergungo, the 
Lieutenant-Govoruor decided that it would be best to retain Furreed- 


pore as a separate district, and to relieve Backergunge by transferring 
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its uortlieru purtiou to Fiirreedporo. This has been aeoorJingly done. 
The result ot* the transfer will be that the size and population of the 
two districts will stand somewhat thus : — 

Area. Population. 

Heforo truna- After iraiia- lietore traiit}- After trana- 
for of for. for. for, 

MuUnripore. 

Haeker^Minj?e ... 5,264 4.300 2,:177.000 1.8lK),000 

Furrecdporo ... 1.406 ‘2,40<^ 1,0I2,<XX> 1,680.(K)0 

The proposal for reducing some of the smaller districts fwliich 

were not originally districjts, but werf3 
Tho absorption of ainall diatncts into ^jy^rved out of original districts, being 

first made sub-drvisious, thou sub-dis- 
tricts or Joint-Magistracies, and eventually minor districts,) origi- 
nated in a demi-ollicial suggestion from the Ifovorrinieiit of India. 
The Lieutenant-Governor concuiTcd generally in tho suggestion. 
The expense of civil administration very much depends on the scale 
of tho machinery einployod. There are many districts, comparatively 
insignificant in themselves, which, provided with a full machinery 

AavnniujiesoftiiispropoHai. 'ri.oLicuto- that it iiivolvos, domaud many 

naiit-Oovornor’s views and Hug^cstions. ollicers at great expeuso aiid much 
official routine, and cost a very groat deal, while much more important, 
rich, and populous tracts, under tho name of sub-divisions, aro adminis- 
tered for a fraction of tho sum. llis Honor was convinced that, 
looking at tho matter generally under the present circumstances of 
tliese provinces, it was better to have largo districts under highly paid, 
highly experienced, and sufficiently selected officers — tliese districts 
being adequately provided with sub-divisions — tlian to havo smaller 
districts not so well officered and sub-divided. Further oxpericnco 
tends to confirm these views. The sy^stem which tho Ijioutonaut- 
Governor has introduced, with, ho believes, groat advantage to tlio 
public service, of concentrating tho control of tho various executive 
departments in each districjt under one cai)al)lo district officer, cannot 
be earned out as he could wish it unless districts aro so arranged 
that he can select for tho head of each district an officer of sufficient 
standing, experience, and governing powers. Wo cannot afford such 
an officer in a very small district; nor can wo aflbrd in every small 
district to have an efficient district Engineer, an efficient head of 
the Police, efiioient heads of the Medical and Education departments. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has already found much j)raotical difficulty 
in this way in tho smaller districts, whereas in the larger dis- 
tricts these arrangements can ho very well made and work very 
satisfactorily. 

As the sub-division is a larger unit than tho tehsildareos of other 
parts of India, so the Lieutenant-Governor thought a district composed 
of these larger units might properly bo larger than one composed of 
small units, or at any rate as large as in those parts of India whore 
large districts prevail. At tho same time, looking to the groat population 
and wealth of Bengal, His Honor expressed a hope that he might have 
the means of putting tho district establishments on an adequate footing 
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without too much retliiciiig their number. He suggested that a very 
iiiodenile increase on tlie salaries of the Civil Service, say one lac or 
£10,000 per annum, would with some rearrangement enable him to do 
all that he proposed. 

The Lieutenant-Q-overnor was very anxious that district ar- 
rangements should be so settled that ho should be able to complete 
the district inacliinory. At the same time lie was quite prepared to 
admit that a goiioral principle must be worked with reference to 
established arrangements, so that changes should not bo greater and 
more sudden than is rofilly necessary, and lie has entirely accepted the 
view expressed by the Government of India with reference to the 
proposed reduction of districts, that each case must be determined on 
its own merits. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal was to reduce the following 
small districts to tirst-class sub-divisions in charge of an officer on 
Its. 1 ,200 a month : — 


Howrah now an independent magistracy^, but for revenue purj)OseB 
part of Ilooghly. 

Bancoorah, with an area of square miles and population of 

626,772, originally’’ a part of Burdwan. 

Maldah, with an area of 1,8L‘J square miles and population of 
676,426. This district was originally an offshoot of Dinagepore. 

Bograh, area 1,501 square miles, population (>80,467; the three 
districts of llajshahye, Pubna, and Bograh, being made into two. 

NoQ.khally% area 1,557 square miles, population 716,064 ; Tipperah, 
Chittagong, and Noakhally, being made into two districts. 

Pooree, area 2,505 square miles, population 760,074 ; the present 
three districts of Orissa being thrown into two. 

With resjieci to Maldah and Bograh, however, it has seemed to the 

No action .t ,.ro,cnt toko,, with refer- Lieuteniint-Oovernor tliat. otir arrange- 
ence to Maldah, iiograli, Noakbaily, and meuts north ot the Ganges should 
**‘*<^*‘®®* certainly’^ have much reference to the 

proposed line of the Northern Bengal Railway. The sub-divisional 
system lias not been properly^ earned out in the districts of the Rajshahye 
division north of the Ganges. Several new sub-divisions are clearly 
neeessary; and the North Bengal line, as now laid down, skirts the 
edges of so many districts, that if our arrangements are made with any 
reference to it, this as well as other considerations will render necessary 


considerable rearrangement of district boundaries in forming the sub- 
divisions as they are to bo. The Lieutenant-Go venior has entered into 
these questions in detail in a communication to the Commissioners of 
Bajshabye and Cooch Behar, after he had himself gone into the matter 
on tlie. spot u'itli some care, and he does not propose to do anything 
further till full reports are received on the subject. Very recently, at 
the close of the present year, the Northern Bengal Railway has been 
definitely sanctioned ; so that the district arrangements may^ be con- 
sidered and settled as soon as more pressing matters permit. Pubna 
has meantime become a district of special importance with reference to 
rent questions which have arisen there. 

The Noakhally district will a good deal depend on the fate of the 


Chittagong Commissiouership. 


There has been a correspondence with 
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the Comiiiissioner of Chittagong and the district olficers regarding 
Noakhally, but tlio Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to i*oserve this 
question till the whole of the eastern district arrangements are settled 
together, since he has proposed to make over the soutlierii part of 
the Chittagong district to Biirmah and the eastern frontier of the 
Hill Tracts to the Assam administration. 

Again, as regards Pooree, that district could not bo absorbed into 
Cuttack unless part of Cuttack was taken away to enlarge Balasore. 
So long as we have a Commissioner of Orissa, it would hardly bo 
necessary to reduce his three districts to two. Tlie present Coinmis- 
sionor is opposed to any change, and his views and feelings are entitled 
to much consideration. Here also the Lioutenaut-Gowrnor is not 
inclined to move till the whole question of the form of the Bengal 
administration is dealt with. 

But with reference to Howrah, Bancoorah, and Beerbhoom, the 

case is dilforont. A< present TIooghly, 
Howrah, is one collectorute ; 
but llowrali is a separate magistracy, 
with the rank and pay of Magistralo-Co Hector. The area of the 
Hooghly collectovate is 1,470 square miles; tho population i.s l,hS8,/>5G. 
As compared with other Bengal districts, Hooghly and Howrah together 
do not make up a largo district, and not an exceedingly largo population. 
Moreover, what is wanted for Howrah is, not a Magistrate-Collector 
or an officer of that rank, but an oflicient Magistrate for the town of 
Howrah and the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Lieutonant-Oovernor also has long thought that the two 
, , , „ . , small districts of Bancoorah and 

Proimsal to aosorb iJsincoorali us n sub- iiai i 

aivisidn of Burdwuii, and to rrlu-ve Bur- Boorbhooiu should be rearranged; 
dwnn by trunsfcriiiitf tho sub-division of that if it WCFO possiblo to mako OUe 
Uaneegunge from Bm-dwm, to Bcorbl.oom. 

two districts out of Burdwan, Bancoorah, and Boorblioom, it would 
1)0 well to do so. He accordingly submitted such a plan to tho 
Governmeut of India, and j)roposed at once to reduce Howrah and 
Bancoorah. That Government has, however, expressed the ojunion that 
it will be better to wait till other arrangements are definitely settled, 
and the proposal is consequently in abeyance. 

It was explained in the Annual Administration Report of last 

year how a scheme had been framed 
8ub-divi.ionai giving executive cstablislimcnts to 

sub-divisions, and for thereby enabling 
the District Ofllcers to administer the country more completely. The col- 
lection of useful and trustworthy statistics was especially kept in view. 

The Lieutenant-Governor proposed at the outset to have one 
hundred sets of sub-divisional cstablislimeuts, and to divide them into 
three grades, as follows : — 

33 First Class Establishments — Ks. 

Sub-Deputy on ... ... ... ... 150 a month. 

Ctinoongo and surveyor on ... ... ... 50 „ 

4 ebaininen, on Hs. 8 each ... ... ... 82 „ 

6 messeiifirers, on Us. 6 each ... ... ... 36 ,, 


Proimsal to absorb Bancoorali us a sub- 
division of Burdwan, and to r<*livve ttnr- 
dwnn by trunsfcriini; tho sub-division of 
Uaneegunge from Burdwan to Beerbhuom. 


Sub-divisional establishments for exo- 
cutive and statistical purposes. 


4 chainmen, on Us. 8 each 
6 messengers, on Us. 6 each 


268 K 12 X 33=5^106,182 


Total 
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33 Seoniid OImhh EMtablisliinents— 
Sub-DejMity on 

Cunooiigo and aurveyor on 

2 chuinmen, on Ks. 8 each 

4 messengers, on Rs. 6 each . 


Us. 

... 100 H month. , 

... 25 

... 16 
... 24 


Total 

... 165 X 12 X 33 = 65,340 

34 Third Class Estiiblislinients— 
Canoongo and surveyor on 

2 cbuiiimcii, on Its. 8 each 

2 mosseiigorH, on Ks. G ouch 


... 50 a month. 

... 16 
... 12 


Total 

... 78 X 12 X 34 =r 30,624 



Total ... 2,02,092 


The opinion of the local officers was invited, and the replies from 
the Divisional Commissioners showed that they and the District 
Officers were of opinion that the proposed establishments would be of 
the very <;rcatcst assistance to District and Sub-divisional Ollicers. 
The total requirements of the several divisions came to 114 sets of 
sub-divisional establishments, exclusive of the wants of the Sonthal 
Vergunnahs. The Commissioner of Assam reported that sub-divisional 
establishments were not required in his division, as the indigenous 
agency of the mouzadars discharged the diiticis which were to be 
performed by the new establishments. For Orissa also a very liberal 
canooiigo establishment has already been sanctioned. 

The Government of India, to whom the Lieutenant-Governor^s 
scheme was submitted, at first approved the appointment of 20 Sub- 
Deputies as an experimental measure, hut asked for some explanations 
regarding the other establishments. The Lieutenant-Governor there- 
upon submitted an explanation of the duties the proposed establishments 
would have to perform. He further explained that the sub-divisional 
establishments might be expected to do certain work hitherto done by 
temporary establishments, which on the average of past years had cost 
„ . , , 1 , , the Imperial Government close upon 

Special services to be doiie by tbem. i i i. i* a i 

• one lakh oi rupees a year. As regards 

the title of Canoongo he specially dwelt on the importance of that 
office under the Permanent Settlement Code of 1793, and on the many 
pledges of the Government to maintain the office. He pointed out 
that since, in accordance with the laws of former days, the landholders 
were now again required to file their accounts and papers for Road Cess 
purposes, it was most fit and desirable that Government should fulfil its 
part of the original arrangements by appointing Canoongoes to receive^ 
collate, and record these papers. 

The Government of India was then pleased to accord approval to 
c *• 4^ T r Lieutenant-Goveruor^s scheme, and 

Sanction of the Govoriiment of India ; , , , , i ^ , 

granted one lakh per annum towards 
its cost from imperial revenues, on condition that no further charge was 
in future made for the services which had been specified. The orders 
of the Government of India reviewing the correspondence and sanc- 
tioning the proposed establishments are summed up in the following 
paragraph : — 

“ Having regard to the absence in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
of any local agency corresponding with that of other provinces of India, 
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and bearing in mind the various measures of reform which have yet to 
be undertaken in Bengal under an improved system of administration^ 
the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that the establishments 
proposed are actually required/’ 

His Grace the Secretary of State was pleased also to ‘‘ approve 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * fully of the proceedings of His Excel- 

t o.ecroaiyo ta e. Icucy in Council, which were charac- 

terized by liberality and caution, and to anticipate the best results from 
the increased means of efficiency now alfordcd to the subordinate 
administration of the Government of Bengal.” 

Although the reports of the Commissioners had shown that 114 

sets of establishments were required, 
e.toblthmeutr'^ di»tnbution of the thosc wanted for the Sonthal 

Pergunnahs, it has been determined, 
for the present at any rate, to keep the cost of the new staff within the 
limits originally propo.sed. To meet the cost of these estahlishrnents 
two lakhs of rupees were provided, viz. one lakh in the provincial budget 
and one lakh by the additional iinperijil assignment. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has allotted one hundred sets of establishments accordingly. 
The appointments have been made from among the men qualified by 
examination for the Native Civil Service (under the system described in 
last year's report, page 85), and the new establishments arc now at work. 

In distributing the establishments, it has been made a rule that 
no more than a third class establishment is to be employed at the 
head-quarters sub-division without the special sanction of Govern- 
ment, since Assistants and Deputy Collectors arc there available, 
and may be advantageously employed in the work done by Sub- 
Deputies in sub-divisions. It has been pointed out that now that the 
sub-divisions arc sufficiently manned, there can be no ground for 
centralising the Excise or other departments at head-quarters. The 
Lieutenant-Governor directed also that the active work of administering 
the Koad Cess should be done by the Sub-divisional Officers in the 
outlying parts of the district as soon as the office work of valuation 
was completed. 

Very particular care was enjoined upon Commissioners, Magis- 
trate-Collectors, and Sub-divisional 
Work on which the Bub-diviaionalcBtab- tipw 

lishinonts are to bo employed. UniCCr?,, IIUII CIli ncw CSlclOllsnillClltS 

should not be employed as mere clerks 
to work in offices, but as executive agents to help the District and 
Sub-divisional Officers in administering the various dc[)artmcTits under 
their charge. They were to be employed actively for executive, statis- 
tical, and (where magisterial powers arc given) judicial work, as 
Assistants are utilized. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has, on the recommendation of Commis- 


sioners, invested most of the Sub-Deputies with the power of a Subor- 
dinate Magistrate of the lowest class, to afford them a certain status 
and to make it possible to utilize them at a push for inquiries when 
Sub-divisional Magistrates arc urgently engaged. His Honor's object, 
however, has not been to increase the judicial agency of the country, 
but to strengthen the executive agency. Care has been enjoined that 
the tendency of the sub-divisional establishments may not be to 
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unnecessarily increase the Criminal Courts, which are already far too 
prolix and dilatory in their proceedings. If the Sub-Deputies are 
at all employed judicially, by so much the more are the Sub-divisional 
Officers to do executive work. 

The Lieutenant-Governor expressed the special hope that the 
various calls for statistical inquiries which had been made, and had yet 
to be complied with, would now receive very particular attention. 
Before action must come knowledge, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
considered that the first and most im])ortant duty of the District and 
Sub-divisional Officers under the system now inaugurated, was to put the 
Government in possession of information of a practical and useful 
character regarding the people, the productions, and tlic resources of 
their respective charges. He believed that the sub-divisional establish- 
ments might now be rendered really effective for executive as well as for 
judicial purposes. 

The salaries of Sub-Deputyships and Canoongoships have been 
declared personal and not local ; so that it remains within the 
discretion of the Commissioner to employ these officers where they 
arc most wanted, and to authorize a Magistrate-Collector temporarily 
to detach a Sub-Deputy for particular duties. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has declared that, as a rule, promotion 

shall be made from the lower to the 
higher grades of the Native Civil Ser- 
vice according to merit — young men 
who enter in inferior appointments and doing well there having thus 
the prospect of rising to be Sub-Deputies, and they, again, to higher 
appointments. Especially the Lieutenant-Governor has pledged himself 
that, whenever possible. Deputy Magistrates and Collectors will be 
selected from the ranks of the Sub-Deputies, and men will not, without 
good and special reason, be taken from outside for these places by any 
mere exercise of patronage. No doubt these prospects have greatly 
increased the attractions of the Subordinate Service and of the Native 
Civil Service generally. 

It was mentioned in the last report, page 87, that special classes for 

EstaUi.h.no„is rocniUed from Civil of candidates for the 

Borvice claBsoB which iwvc beeu specially Native Civil Service had been Opened 
opo«cd. in connection with the Hooghly and 

Presidency Colleges, This system has been continued with success, 
and similar classes have Viecn opened at Patna and Dacca. The new 
appointments in the subordinate establishments have, however, 
exhausted most of the best candidates who have as yet come up. 
In future the demand for men may be more gradual, and it has 
been arranged to put the Civil Service education on a more per- 
manent footing, and to require a longer course and more complete 
qualifications. It was felt that it would be unfair to insist, in the first 
instance, on too high an educational test from men who had served 
with credit in lower posts, and were beyond the college-going age. It 
was therefore necessary to provide for these men short special courses, 
by which certain special acquirements should be given to them and 
their general qnalifiations should be tested. To a certain extent this 
may still be necessary ; but for young men who wish to enter the service 
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for the first time, a regular course of instruction will now be insisted 
on, under rules which come into force at the College sessions about to 
commence at the new year. The plan is that after a young man has 
carried his general education to the point at which he is allowed to 
commence a special education for a profession, e,g, in medicine or 
engineering, he should similarly be allowed at the same point to com- 
mence a special Civil Service course designed to qualify him for that 
profession. 

The officers of both the Police and Educational Departments 


memorialized Government during the 

Memorial of Polico and Kducaiional tn tliAir nwn iirna- 

officers with reference to their proapccts. reieronco tO tueir OWIl plOB- 

pects, and to the alleged encroachment 

of Civil Servants on appointments which had hitherto, they said, boon 

reserved to them. The Lieutenant- 


mtSoria?""""’* Governor in reply pointed out that he 

could not admit the claims of any body 
of public officers appointed in this country to an absolute monopoly of 
certain offices subject to no exceptions. Even Civil Servants brought by 
covenant from England after open competition, and to whom certain 
offices wore originally guaranteed, arc now liable to have otiiors put 
into these offities for very special reasons. It would especially not ho 
possible that officers in one branch should tliemsolvos hold a monopoly 
of tliat branch, and at the same time be eligible to appointments in 
other branches, which seems to be the claim of some of the officers 


of several branches of the Administration. At the same time, feeling 
that the police officers had suffered from reductions, &o., the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor was, and is, especially anxious that they should 
not on the whole suffer from the practice which His Honor thinks 
advisable in the interests of the public service, viz. that officers in the 
different civil branches should be interchangeable. It is only in this 
sense that the appointments complained of havo been made. No one 
has been appointed from outside the Government services. If one or 


two Civil Servants have been employed in the police, a larger number 
of police officers have been employed in civil appointments of several 
kinds. 


In the case of the Educational offK‘er8, the memorial was transmit- 


To the Educational memorial. 


ted, at their request, to the Government 
of India. His Honor thotight it un- 


necessary to examine the question whether existing orders taken 
together do aim at the constitution of an educational service as a close 
service with a monopoly of educational appointments, or whether such 
a course was desirable. It was enough for the present purpose to draw 
attentiem to the passage in the order quoted by the memorialists, which 
says that a preference in regard to certain appointments is to be given 
to officers in the Educational Department ‘‘ if competent to discharge the 
duties^ And it was pointed out that the European educational officers 
as a body, though possessed of many merits, had unfortunately shown 
little inolination to cultivate the native languages, literature, and arts, 
and thus qualify themselves for the executive and inspecting appoint- 
ments, in connection with which the question arose. Under the new 
system of mass education it is most essential that tlie officers employed 
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to superintend should have a large knowledge of, and for, the 

languages of the country and the people. The Lieutenant-Governor’s 

views were concurred in and upheld 
melt ” by tbe Supremo Government. It was 

pointed out that the despatches quoted 
in the memorial no doubt contained the general principles and rules 
by which promotion in tho Educational Department is regulated. 
The despatch of November 1860, from Sir 0. Wood in particular, 
recognizes and explains the preferential claim of officers of the 
department to all posts in their department ; and these orders draw 
no distinction between administrative and professional appointments. 
There was, however, attached to this general rule of preference 
tho condition of competency to perform the duties of an office falling 
within the claim ; and there was also an exception to the rule in the 
case of the department being unable to supply a duly qualified 
claimant, or in tlio case of “pre-eminent qualifications,” giving an 
over-riiliiig (daim to some person not in tho department. His Excellency 
in Council thoiiglit that tho position of educational officers could not 
be more clearly stated than by the des^^atclies of 1859 and 1860 ; and 
to the instructions which they contained, so long as those instructions 
were unaltered, tho Government of India would adhere. 


Tho Bengal Municipalities Bill, wdiich w’^as noticed at length in 

last year’s report, and which was 

Benqal MuNicipALiTiiis Dili., 1872 , i c 

intended to bo a very large measure of 
self-govonment for hotli towns and rural villages, was vetoed by His 
Excelleuoy the Viceroy after it had passed the liengal Council. The 
grounds on which tho veto 'was given wore, firstly and mainly , because in 


His Excellency’s view tho measure was “ calculated to increase municipal 
taxation in Bengal,” and “ such increase w^as unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient at tliG present time :” and further, llis Excellency the Viceroy was 
unable “ to give his a.ssont to those portions of the Bill which allow the 


provision of elementary education to bo made obligatory upon first and 
second class municipalities,” «.c. on towmsas distinguished from villages. 
His Excellency also objected to a provision enabling town munioipalities 
to give relief to the poor in time of exceptional scarcity and distress. 
Moreover, His Excellency thought the time had not come when it was 
desirable to create the machinery for tho Government of villages proposed 
in the bill. At the same time His Excellency the Viceroy observed 
that the discussions on the Bengal Munioipalities Bill had oonvinoed 
him that “ some changes in that law might be made with advantage, 
and that it might he desirable to amend the present municipal laws, so 
as to enable Municipalities voluntarily to contribute in aid of education 
within their districts.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor did not feel able to ask the Council to 
undertake another general Municipal Bill, but the minor amendments 
suggested by tho Viceroy were earned into effect. 

In a subsequent chapter will be found an account of the oharges 
T ■, 1 . • • I * the current municipal administra- 

Incidence of mumcipnl taxation. .. i o 

tion, ana oi the municipal taxation of 
these X)rovincos. It may, however, bo mentioned here that the volume 
regarding taxation in the various provinces of India, published by 
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the Government of India in March 1873, shows that the incidence of 
municipal taxation in the several provinces is as follows, the Presidency 
towns and Kurrachee omitted 

Incidoncc per head of the population 
of inunioipnl towns. 


Proportion of inniii' 
cipal to total 
population. 


Of gross inuiiici* 
pal receipts. 


Of municipal in- 
come from 
taxatiou only. 


Benpjal ... ... 3 J per cent. 

Madras ... ... 3 „ 

Bombay ... ... 11 „ 

I^orth- Western Provinces 11 
Punjab ... ... 12 „ 

Oudh 4J „ 

Central Provinces ... 7h « 


Rs. A. P. Es. A. P. 

0 7 5 0 6 10 

not shown 0 1111 

0 13 11 0 13 3 

not sbown 0 8 6 

not shown 0 11 5 

0 J1 G 0 9 9 

0 14 7 0 13 6 


Thus Bengal has a smaller proportion of lier inhabitants undei\ 
municipal taxatiou than any other province of India except Madras, 
while the incidence of municipal taxation in Bengal towns is mucli 
lighter than in tlio towns of any other province of India. 

It is hoped that an efficient commencement has been made of 
Statistics. measures towards the acquisition of 

„ ^ , statistics and accurate information about 

ow ur wc avG pus le . couiitry and people. 1'lie census was 

a great statistical work, of whioli the advantages are now being reaped. 
It has been followed up by the measures for obtaining correct statistics of 
deaths and births, which will be detailed in the Chapter on vital 


statistics. In respect of vital statistics, the Lieutenant-Governor, des- 
pairing of soon getting trustworthy figures for tlxo whole country, has 
confined his inquiries to a registration of births and deaths in certain 
selected areas in which the census had been taken with more than ordi- 


nary care, and which wore most suitable for experiment. In every dis- 
trict of Bengal, rural and urban, areas wore selected, and statistics have 
been collected from January of the present year. On the whole the 
results are fairly successful and of good promise. As regards agricul- 
tural statistics, the four special Deputy Collectors who wore sanc- 
tioned for statistical duty have made laborious and careful inquiries 
into the tracts of country to which they were a])pointed. ^ In imrticular 
Baboo Ram Sunker Sen, wlio was apj)oiuted to the district of Jessore, 
has submitted a most valuable and interesting record of his luboui’S 
in the sub-divisions of Magoorah and Jhenidah, which has been 

E uhlished as a Government selection. The report on Beerhhoom has also 
een received. District statistical accounts have been specially supplied 
by the District and Sub-divisional Officers of several partsof the coun- 
.try. A Special Commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
trade and production of jute, the greatest commercial staple of Bengal. 
The new sub-divisional establishments have afibr<lod au agency for the 
.collection of correct statistics, which had long been a crying want. 
An educational census was taken over a part of the 24-Bergunnah8 
.and of Nuddea in 1872; later on in the year a similar census 
was effected in Mymensingh, and the Commissioner of Patna is now 
endeavouring to compile an educational census in certain tracts, in 
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that division. The work of collecting statistics is being pushed on 
vigorously, as far as our means will allow. The machinery has 
only now been supplied, but we are, there is no doubt, making 
a good beginning. The returns now being filed under the Koad 
Cess Act are supplying a deficiency in tho registration of tenures 
and landed property. The Census and the Road Cess are the centres 
about which the collection of statistics is gathering. It is hoped 
that with tho Special Deputy Collectors, the Sub- Deputies, and sub- 
divisional establishments, tho reorganized putwaries and canoongoes 
over a large part of the province, and especially in the Court of Wards 
and Government estates, we shall bo able to add to the record of tenures 
resulting from the road cess proceedings many agrarian details, just as 
our specimen areas for vital statistics are adding details to the knowledge 
acquired by the census. To supervise this organization, and to collate 
Estnblishmi’nt of iin Agricultural sta- the information obtained, a separate 
tiiiticiii Department. branch of the Secretariat has been 

established, and a gentleman peculiarly well fitted for the post has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary in immediate charge of the department. 

In another chapter of this report are given details of the road 

cess operations, of the valuations of 
landed property, and of their re- 
sults. In last year’s report, however, it was mentioned that the 
first proceedings under the Road Cess Act would be to make a record 
of all holdings to an extent, and with a completeness, that had 
been before quite unknown in Bengal, and that in this respect 
the Road Cess Act would be a great, and, if successful, a very valuable, 
reform in tho system of administration. It may properly therefore 
be mentioned here that tlieso valuations have been brought to a con- 
clusion in tho parts of tho country where they were undertaken. It is 
not too much to say that, thanks to the knowledge and skill with which 
the road ccss operations wore directed by Mr. Schalch, and thanks also 
to the hearty co-operation of local officers of all grades, tho road cess 
valuations have been most successfully conducted ; registers have been 
compiled of all the zomindaris and sub-tenures, while returns have 
been received showing the rent paid by every ryot in each of the 
nineteen districts to which the road cess has been extended. These 
returns are being compiled into intelligible tables, which shall show the 
facts for each district ; but the results of those tables will not be ready 
in time for tho present report. The past year, however, has witnessed 
the actual preparation, reception, and scrutiny of very detailed returns 
regarding the rent-receiving and rent-paying classes, returns which 
will be most useful to the people themselves as well as to the 
Government. Already the ryots in many road cess districts have 
come forward to take extracts from the road cess returns relating 
to their holdings and rents, and the importance of these returns 
can be estimated when it is remembered that the entries in them are 
actually the first authoritative record ever framed in Bengal of the 
rents payable by ryots over any large area of country. In Orissa 
indeed a record of rents and rights was framed in 1837 — 48 , but that 
record has during the last thirty-five years become mere iraste paper^ 
as is shown in a later period of this ohapter. There can be no doubt 
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that the change effected by the successful completion of the valuation 
of all interests in the land for road cess purposes has been very great. 

Enquiries conducted during the year have made it but too clear 

that in spite of the positive prohibitions 

lL«OAL.^CTIO«BY 2EM«l>AB8 

numbers are levied by almost every 
landholder in the country ; the fact being that owing to the absence of 
sufficient agency in Bengal, those parts of tho regulations which give 
rights and privileges to zemindars have not only been maintained, but 
stretched to the utmost ; while those parts which restrained them and 
limited their rights have been utterly set at naught. 

The subject was alluded to in last year’s report. As was then 
explained, the illegal levies may bo divided into two classes — illegal 
transit and market taxes levied from the general public, and 
illegal cesses levied from tho agricultural ryots by thoir landlords in 
addition to the legal rents. In both those classes of exaction the 
inquiries commenced in the previous year have been completed, and 
orders have been passed in the year under report. 

As regards the transit and market taxes, it was evident that a 

tendency had grown up to exaggerate 
property to the entire 
disregard of the rights of tho public, 
with respect to the free uso of public places, rights of way, rights of 
navigation, and of fisheries. His Honor thought that it was the duty 
of the Government, as parem pairim and protector of tho public, to see 
that this was not carried to tho point of abuse and oppression. 

The exactions themselves seemed not to be greater than are usual 
in every Native State and under all native rule. The difference from 
other British provinces was that, while elsewhere these exactions had 
been abolished by the British Government, in Bengal, though theoreti- 
cally abolished by law, still, owing to tho want of executive machin- 
ery, they had gono on just the same ; and oven whore compensation for 
abolition of duties had been granted, tho zemindars in many instances 
both received the compensation and levied tho duties the same as 
before, or at increased rates. There was this also that made the case 
worse : in former days in India, and still in Native States, the Govern- 
ment supplied and supply little in tho way of polico or protection ; 
the dues rendered to zemindars and others were in fact the price of 
protection. Now tho polico are paid by Government or by municipal 
tax -payers, and it is certain that the zemindars do not render the 
protection against robbers, which they formerly did, such protection 
Wng formerly tho only condition on which any one would uso the 
rivers, markets, &o., and pay dues to the zemindar. The most that 
could now be said in some places was, that if boats did not pay they would 
very likely be robbed ; that is, the levy of tho dues was not a price 
for protection, but a sort of a blackmail paid under fear of robbery. 

The policy of the old Begulation law was most distinct, viz. to for- 
bid all private tolls and transit duties, 
d and OB regards markets to allow private 

owners to take rent for shops, but not 
to allow duties to be levied on goods brought for sale in open market. 
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At tbe same time the Lieutenant-Governor could not but feel that the 
practice of levying market duties and similar imposts was so inveterate 
and established, that interference stringently to check it might cause 
much confusion and difficulty. The whole (][uestion was laid before the 
Government of India, and until the Supreme Government might deter- 
mine whether there was to be legislation, and what legislation, His 
Honor was not willing to take measures not urgently necessary. 
Where a market was bond fide a private market sot up in modern times on 
really private ground — where the proprietor supplied sheds, kept the 
ground in order, and otherwise facilitated trade, and where he did not take 
unusual or exorbitant duos. His Honor would not interfere at present. 
But, it was added, it must be remembered, that the main security for the 
public in such cases was the free trade in markets, that is in the multi- 
tude of markets and the 1‘reodom of people to go to this mai’ket or to 
that ; therefore no aLtem2)t to establish a monopoly for any such private 
market, or to prevent people from going to any other than they choose, 
or to prevent any one else who chose from setting up a rival market, 
could be tolerated. There miglit be something in what was said of the 
trouble arising from the quan^els of rival setters-up of markets ; but any 
limitation and the consequent monopoly of particular markets could 
only be accepted if the markets were made i)ublic and regulated by 
public authority. 

On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor relied on Magistrates 
seeing most strictly that private parties were not allowed to collect duties 
in public places to which the public really had a free right of resort. 
Of course, shops on private ground, privately owned, must everywhere be 
treated as private property as allowed by the Kegulations ; but what must 
be prevented was the levy by people, who really did nothing for the 
money they took, of tola or other dues on goods, cattle, &c., brought for 
sale in open public places, whether public market grounds, open places in 
towns or bazaars, along the sides of roads or public rivers, or elsewhere. 

The Lieutenant-Governor considered that a distinction between 
public and private markets might bo drawn, and that market duties 
other than regular shop-rents might be and should bo prevented in 
public markets, gunges, and bazaars. Much would depend on the care 
and firmness with which this might bo carried out, the Magistrate not 
being deterred by mere assertion of private property when the place 
was really open to the public 

As regards the navigation of rivers and use of waters, His Honor laid 
^ ^ , down that free navigation and traffic 

^ And .n the oaao of r.vor and mooring absolutely Secured as fat asthe 

utmost vigilance of the Magistrates and 
their subordinates could secure it. The free use of the river banks up to 
high-water mark, and of all public roads, paths, and rights of way, belong 
to the public. High-water murk the Lieutenant-Governor considered to 
be the flood-mark of the river when full in the rainy season, extraordinary 
floods and over-flows excepted. As the channel of navigable rivers 
belonged to the public, the Lieutenant-Governor considered that no 
one had a right to levy taxes for mooring, &o., within the limits of 
the high-water line. Even where individuals might have the use for 
crops of land submerged in the rains, so long as the crops were 
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not injured, the Lieutenant-Governor thought that navigators using 
the banks, sands, and shallows, should not be interfered with. Boats 
are so generally towed, that tow paths and other public paths would 
generally be found along the top of the bank ; public roads constantly 
come down to tlio river side, and tlie free use of all tJiese should be 
secured. But wlierc land, really private property, beyond high-water 
lino, and over which there was no right of way, was given up for 
mooring boats, stowing goods, or such like purposes, thoro was no need 
to interfere at present with the levy of reasonable dues. 

The Lioutenant-Govenior, however, expressed to the Government 


of India his belief that legislation on the subject was desirable and 
necessary, so that modern machinery might be supplied to carry out the 
broad and just principles laid down in the early liegulations. 

The agricultural cesses are somewliat different in their character. 
, . , They consist of various dues and charges 

® levied from the ryots in addition to 


the regular rent, and generally in proportion to the rent. The permanent 
settlement Regulations positively prohibited all such duties, strictly 
confining the zemindars to the customary rent proper; but in this as in 
other things those laws have boon wholly set at defiance in modern times. 
The modern zemindar taxes his ryots for every extravagance or 
necessity that circumstances may suggest, as his predecessors taxed 
them in the past. He will tax them for the siipiiort of his agents of 
various kinds and degrees, for the payment of his income-tax and his 
postal cess, for the })urchase of an elephant for his own use, for the 
cost of the stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing the 
forms of his rent receipts, for the payment of his lawyers. The milk- 
man gives his milk, the oilman liis oil, the weaver his clothes, the 
confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisherman his fish. The zemindar 


levies benevolences from his ryots for a festival, for a religious cere- 
mony, for a birth, for a marriage ; he exacts fees from them on all 
change of their holdings, on the exchange of leases and agree- 
ments, and on all transfer and sales ; he imposes a fine on them 
when he settles their petty disputes, and when the police or when the 
Magistrate visit his estates ; ho levies blackmail on them when social 
scandals transpire, or when an offence or an affray is committed. 
He establishes his private pound near his cutcherry and realizes a fine 
for every head of cattle that is caught trespassing on the ryots’ crops. 
The abwabs, as these illegal cesses are called, pervade the whole 


zemindari system. In every zemindari there is a naib ; under the naib 
there are gomastahs; under the gomastah there are piyadas or 
peons. The naib exacts a Imnhana or perquisite for adjusting accounts 
annually. The naibs and gomastahs take tlieir share in the regular 
abwabs ; they have their little abwabs of their own. The naib occa- 
sionally indulges in an ominous raid in the Mofussil ; one rupee is 
exacted from eveiy ryot who has a rental as he comes to proffer his 
xespects. Collecting peons, when they are sent to summon ryots to 
the landholder’s cutcherry, exact from thorn daily four or five annas os 


summons fees. 


Perhaps the best proof of the extent and nature of the illegal 
cesses will be found in the Presidency division, the most widely 
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educated and most under the eye of Government of any of the divisions 
in Bengal. The subjoined list of 27 different sorts of illegal cesses 
has been officially reported from the 24-Pergunnahs district alone: — 

(1.) D&k Khurcha.— This cess is levied to reimburse the zemindars for 
amounts paid on account of zemindari dhk tax. The rate at which it is levied does 
not exceed three pice per rupee on the amount of the tenants’ rent. 

(2.) Chanda, including bhikya or maugon. — A contribution made to the 
zemindar when ho is involved in debt requiring speedy clearance. 

(3.) Parbony. — It is paid on occasions of poojah or other religious cere- 
monies in the zemindar’s house. The rate of its levy is not more than four pice 
per rupee. 

(4.) Tohurria. — A fee paid on the occasion of the audit of ryots* accounts at 
the end of the year. 

(5.) Forced labor or bagar. — This labor is exacted from the ryots without 
payment. 

(6.) Maroocha or marriage fee. — ^Paid on the occasion of a marriage taking 
place among the ryots. It is fixed at the discretion of the zemindar. 

(7.) Ban salami.— -A fee levied on account of preparation of goor or molasses 
from sugarcane. 

(8.) Salami, including all fees paid on the change of ryots* holdings and on 
the exchange of pottahs and kaboolyuls. 

(9.) Klinrij dakhil. — A lee commonly, at the rate of 25 per cent., levied on 
the mutation of every name in the zemindar's books. 

(10) Taking ol rice, fish, and other articles of food on occasions of feasts in 
zemindar’s house. 

(11.) Buttah and multa kiimrae.—The former is charged for conversion from 
Sicca to Company's rupee ; the latter on account of wear and tear of the same. 

(12.) Finos. — These arc imposed when the zemindar settles petty disputes 
among his ryots. 

(13.) Police khurcha. — A contribution levied for payment to police officers 
visiting the estate for investigating some erime or unnatural death. 

(14 ) Jiinniojattra and rash khurcha are exceptional imposts levied on occa- 
sions of certflin festivals 

(16.) Bardaree khurcha. — A fee levied at heavy rates by a farmer taking a 
lease of a mehal. 

(16.) Tax or income tax levied by a few zemindars to be reimbursed for what 
they pay to (Tovornment on account of this tax. 

(17.) Doctor’s fees. — This is levied exceptionally by a few zemindars on the 
plea that they arc made to pay a similar fee to Government. 

(is.) Tantkur. — A tax of 4 annas levied from every weaver for each loom. 

(19.) Dhaie mehal.-— A fee levied from every wet-nurse carrying on her pro- 
fession in the zemindar’s estate. 

(20.) Auchora salami. — A fee paid by persons carrying on an illicit manu- 
facture of salt. 

(21.) Hal bbangun.— A fee paid by a ryot on his ploughing land for the first 
time in each and every year. 

(•22.) Mathooree jumraa.— A tax levied on barbers. 

(23.) Shasliun jumma. — A tax levied on moocliees for the privilege of taking 
hides from the carcasses of beasts thrown away in the bhaugor of a village. 

(24.) Puiiniah khurcha. — The confributiou made by the ryots on the day the 
punniah ceremony takes place. 

(26.) Bastoo poojah khurcha. — A contribution made for the worship of bastoo 
pooroosh (god of dwelling-houses) on the last day of the month of Poim, 

(26 ) Boshud khurcha. — A contribution levied to supply with provisions some 
district authority or his followers making a tour in the interior of flie estate. 

(27.) Hazarana, or presents made to the zemindar on his making a tour 
through his estates. 

In most districts there are cesses peculiar to the district. In all 
districts it must be said that these exactions largely prevail. It has 
been found that they are really almost quite universal, the only 
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difference being that in some places and in some estates they are levied 
in greater numbers and amount, and in less numbers and amount 
in others. 

The following is a translation of a list of abwabs acfJually exacted 
from the ton or liftoon householders of a small hamlet in Niiddea, men 
neither of substaiKje nor yot of exceptional j)OVorty. The zeiniiidari 
goinastalis proceeded w'ith their peons to this village during tlio inunda- 
tion of 187 1, and .'ipportioning on an average thoir requiroment^at three 
annas to every rupoo of rental, demanded a benevolence of fi5l*{y-four 
rupees and two annas. The translation is made from a list prepared 
under their own hand and admitted by them in Court : — 

lU. A P. 

Nuzzur to the naih .it tlio punyah. or the annual sottloment of 

rent, when the first payment for the cominjj year is made .. GOO 
Nuzzur to the mahashoys or the zemindars (of whom there 

arc five sharers) on the same occasion ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Nuzzur to KOinastahs at the punyah ... ... .. 2 0 0 

Tulubana or summons fees of peons at the punyah ... .. 10 0 

Cost of eonveyiii/r bamboos to Gopainu^gur ... .. 10 0 

Tulubana of peon for tlie instalment of rent duo in the month 

of Asharli ... ... ... ... ... . 0.13 O 

Tiiliibnna of peon for the instaliueut of rent due in the month 

of llhadro ... .«• ... .. 15 0 

Boat-hire ... ... . • ••• •• 1 H 0 

Parboui (a donation pf ran tod at the time of the poojah) b le 
aiula of the Siidder Cuteherry ... ... .. G 8 0 

To jemadar of tlio Cutcherry ... ... ... 1 0 0 

To halshana (a sort of under bailiff)* ... ... .. 10 0 

Parboni to the five zemindarn ... ... ... .. 5 0 0 

To Sriram 8eii. head raohurrir ... 10 0 

Alms to the purohit (a family priest) of the zemindars .. 2 0 0 

Alms to the goma.stalis ... ... ... ... 12 0 0 

Alms to the mohurrir ... ... ... .. 3 0 0 

To the zemindari burkundazes for the holi festival 10 0 

On account of zemiiidari dak ta.v ... ... ..3 0 0 

Total ... 54 2 0 

This case has been given at Icnu-th tf> illustrate the usual nature 
of these exactioiTf! The abeve siuns of money wore actually realized ; yofc 
the ryots did not complain. They never would have coruplaine<l in this 
case had the zemindars allowed matters to stop at this point. But the 
zemindars, ventured within three or four days after the realization of 
this amount to impose another cess of forty rupees upon this potty 
village as its contribution towards the marriage expenses of the 
daughter of one of their own number. Yet even in these straits the 
ryots exhausted every means of complying with the additional exaction. 
'I'hey sowed indigo for the planter, and they applied to him for assist- 
ance, but in vain ; they besought their mahajuu for the money, but 
fruitle-ssly, and only as a last resource petitioned the Magistrate for 
redress. 

This case was especially reported by the Board of Kevenuo to 
Government, The Board observed ** the case seems to prove the unmerci- 
ful manner in which unauthorized cesses are demanded ; the fear of the 
oppressed ryots which induces them to comply with oppressive demands, 
of the illegality of which they may be aware and the extreme 

d 
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fliffii'ullj of obiainiiig any adcquafc redress; and to show conclusively 
lhaf some .means should bo alfordcd to the Government to check the 
rapacity of the zemindars and their agents, and to alford protection 
to thoir victims.” 

The whole subject of these cesses was long before the Governmont, 
and a matter of eareful inquiry and deliberation. Opinions from all soiireos 
were invJtod and placed before the consideration of tlio Lieutonant- 
Gov(*nor. . It was, however, made evident by mon' than one Commis- 
sioner that while the ]>ractiee of realizing these (jesses was open to 
strong reprobation, Ibcrn was nnudi to bo said on both sides of 
t/lio question, and that anything like pereni]'>tory interferonco with 
the long-existing praiJtiec might not Ihj allogfitlior beneficial to tlu' 
ryots. 

It has been tlie ryot sMinmemorial practice to pay Ihoso abwabs, 
and they pay aeeordingly ; tlu\y pay Ix^'anse they have always paid, 
and Ijociiuse in the long run it. involve.s h*s.<; I rouble to j)ay than to refuse. 
Upon a full rovi(JW of the matter, the Tji('nienant-Oovernor came to 
tlio eoneliision that the system of these (»xaetion.s was now in such 
universal vogue, was so (lee])ly root<Ml, and so many so(‘ial relations 
dopciuh'd thereon, tliat it heeame a question wlu^llier it was desirahh' 
that (iovernment should, by any gen(‘ral or veny stringent moasnros, 
interfere to put a stop to tflnun. It was at tlu? same time ma(hj 
thoroughly clear that the (fovcniment, in hesitating to adopt severe or 
extreme metisurcs, in no degree recognized or legalized those cesses. 
Illegal, irr(JC()verab1o by law, and pvolul)itod by law, they must, it was 
said, remain ; hut it was deemed that it would perhaps he better, under 
all the cinaimslanees, not directly to interfere ox<;opt in extreme cases. 
As the peoi)le get better j>rol(‘eled, heller cdueated, and hotter able to 
niidorsland and protect tli(*ir own rights ajid position, things would, 
it was felt, no doubt, to some extent, adjust tliomselvos. At present 
the. ]>eo])le certainly prefer to pay moderate ci'sses to an ciilianeoment 
of rent. 

b^or the present, then, the Lieutenant -Governor thought that it 
, w'ould he snflicient to rule that Magis- 

(lOVcriMiu'lit (M'iIlM'S j j n n j i ii ^ i* i 

tratc-(A>llef;tors should bo careful to 
inlerforo in the case of any extreme oppression. In any case in wbieb 
any duress or viohuieo might bo u.scd by zoniindnrs or ()thers to euforee 
illegal ei's.ses, the Magistrate was directed to interfere proipptly, treating 
tlie nudler as an extortion ; and w'lierever in any i»artienlar estate the 
zemindar, by any means, might manage to collect from his ryots 
inordinate cesses, exceeding those sanctioned by the usages of that 
part of the country, it was enjoined that measures should be taken to 
inquire and as(‘ertain the facts, to protect and instruct the ryots as to 
their rights, and geucrallj' to put a stop to such oppressions by every 
legal and ja’ci^er means. Ad van! ago was also taken of the opportunity 
offered by the i>nblication of the lioad Cess rules to make it generally 
known to the pecqde tliaf oxc^epfing that one cess, of which the burden 
oil the ryots will ho strictly limiled in each dlstiiid, all (^ther cesses are 
illegal aud irrocoverahlo hj^ law. 

These orders and tlie action inken by His Honor wore entirely 
npju'oved by tlie jSnpremo Govcnmieiit. 
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In Orissa, however, tlio ease is in many rcs]u?ofs clilfoivni and worse 
. than it is in Not only has it 

boon ..sUblisluvl tiiat illegal exactions 
have tliorc been carried to a moiisirous ]H)int, but <lu' iin^uirios on tliis 
ciuestion, and. the so]ia.rato inquiry regarding* remissions oJ' land revenue 
specifically granted by Governmont on a{*enuii( ol* I lu' fiMiiiueol' ISOO on 
ihe express condition (liat the rents ol* (lie ryots sliould also Ix' roiuitled, 
show conclusively that, as a rule, the zemindars did not give-the benolll 
of either the remissions ortlio advances llu‘v rocoive<l to the ryots, but 
continued to collect their routs. Further, in some ])arts of ( hissa at any 
I’ato, the Government settlement made direct witli the luueditary ryol.s 
has been utterly sot at naught ;th(i Govcrnnieut leases ha\e been taken 
J’roni the ryots; the rents fixed by tlio Governmont ollicers have been 
iiuToased many fold ; and the main obje(*t of the extension of tlio setth'- 
mont for afresh term of thirty years after tlio famine, viz. ]>ormiiling the 
ryots to hold on at tlu' old sottlcmont rales, has been utterly defeated 
-For the rest, tlio papers .showed mo.st eoiiclusively in the Lioulcnant.- 

Governor’s opinion Iho utter failure 
l'a.lu.vnfti...()„s.suSotiK.m....t. atlopte.I lu (>msa_ ol’ 

making a iiiinuto and can'Cnl so(ll(>infnt of tho rights of all parties, 
and then leaving tlit‘ s('lilemeiit to itscOf without the supervision of 
trovernmeut and tln^ macliiiicry of tehsildars, cauoongocs, and villag(* 
ac(30untaiits, by which siicli sc'ttlemonts are worke<i and earriod out 
ill other provinci's. Nowlierc' was the soltlement more carefully made*, 
or made in greater detail Ilian in Orissa : iiorhaps iiowlniro were the 
status and privileges (d‘ the r) ots so well ])rotected in theory us in 
Orissa; yet W(' find after the expiry of a lliirty-yeai selilemeni , during 
whieli no annual or periodi(‘al ])ap(‘rs were filed, aial the BotUomeiit 
records wore in no way cavrieil mi, that tlii.s whole syst(*m of record 
and protection have utterly eollaji.sf’d, the records liavf' bocomo w.ast(3 
paper, and the ryots supposed to he so avcU ])rolectcd are among the 
most ojqiresscd in Lidia. The papea-'^ lu’oughi hom(‘ to the Ijieutenant- 
Governor most strongly ilial, so far at least, the .settlement, should be 
immediately revi.^icd. Tiie ryots c(‘rtaiiily ouglit not to he left in a 
much wor.se pu, sit ion than if tlienj had been anew .s(;tllcmcfit in tlio 
, regular cour.so. llis Honor thought 

nHnouo,HVK.w..auarocomu.cn.]aU..n.. followed ill 1 -Sfi? (whoil 

as an act of grace a renewal of .settlement for d() years at tho old 
rovciuio was given to tlie zemindar) should bo so far modified tliat 
a complete new rocor<l of rights should bo made, and that it should 
be made at tho expense of tho zeTniudar.s, a.s the (yommissioner jiro- 
posod. Every ofibrt, it wa.s added, would bo made to remedy tin? 
other evils that had been brought to light. 

AVith I'fjferoiice to a suggestion of tho Governmont of India that a 
remedy might bo apj died by making better provisions for the trial of suits 
regarding rent and exaction, tlio Jii(‘utenant-Govornor ob.servcd that in 
Orissa the rent suits were still tried in the revenue and not in the civil 
courts, and iSir George (Campbell tiiought that no simplification of proce- 
«lure, sucli as he might advocate in lhaigal, would .siiflico to remedy the 
injustice whieli had been coinmittcd towards tlie Orissa ryot.s. If their 
riglita were now well defined and recorded, ho did not doubt that, with tlie 
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attention drawn to the eubject, a reduced stamp duty, and any additional 
assistance that might be required, our oflBcers could do much justice in 
Orissa even under the present law, in case the zemindar should attempt 
to tamper with tlie ascertained rights of the ryots. But the difficulty 
was that thirty-five years having passed since the settlement without 
any atlequate }>rotection to the ryots, with no continuance of the record 
throughout all that time, no decent accounts, public or private,* and 
no security against the constant attempts of the zemindars to suppress 
ryot rights, there had come to be a state of things in which the ryot 
was too much weighted to leave it possible for him, ignorant and 
oppressed as he was, to assert his riglits successfully by individual suits. 
The more the ryots had substantial rights by the theory of the Orissa 
settlement, and the more the zemindars were by the same settlement 
mere middlemen and collectors, the more it had been an object to the 
zemindars to ohliterato the rights and lower the position of the ryots 
and to raise their own. They had lost no opportunity to deprive the 
hereditary ryots of their Government pottahs, to change their lands, to 
raise their r(‘nf s, to obliterate tlie distinction between hei cditary ryots and 
mere tennnts, till the situation was such that nothing but a full inquiry 
by an authority vested with large powers could restore the ryots to a 
position in which they maybe fairly expected to hold their own for 
the future. The Ijieutenant-Governor could not hut express his very 
decided opinion that nothing but a resettlement, restoration, and record 
of rights in Orissa, could cure the injustice existing there. It had 
already been proposed to make a cadastral survey of the greater part of 
Orissa in view to the working of the irrigation system, and Sir George 
Campheirs view was that this survey, whhb has already beeu for the 
most part approved, should be accompanied by an accurate record of 
rights, whicli again would be continued from year to year by the estab- 
lishments of canoongoes and patwaries now being organized, and in 
connection with the road cess returns which have been rendered. 

His Excellency the Governor- General in Council was not, however, 
able at once to accept Ilis Honor’s recommendations, and nothing has 
yet been settled. 

Seeing how strongly it has been brought out by the experience of 
PutwarecB Orissa that adequate protection of the 

“ ryots is impossible unless there is some 

recognized record of tenures and rents and some regular system of 
accounts, the Lieutenant-Governor has thought it more than ever hia 
duty to do all that he can to rehabilitate the old institution of the 
village accountant or putwaroe. This institution is clearly indigenous 
in Orissa, where the old ^Bhooee’ still remains in many villages. The 
Orissa settlement obligations comprise the maintenance of putwarees, 
and the Commissioner has been desired to revise and restore the 
system. The putwarees also survive in good preservation throughout 
Beliar in the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions ; they have been already 
much rubbed up and improved, and orders have been issued to take 
measures for doing so still more effectually. In all North Bengal and 
some parts of East Bengal (especially Sylhet) putwarees are or were 
also common, though now the servants of the zemindars. The Regula- 
tions impose on the zemindoi's the obligation of maintaining putwarees 
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and rendering accounts, and orders have been given gradually to 
enforce these obligations As the Road Cess is introduced in each dis- 
trict such a system becomes quite imperative. 


Several allusions have been made m last year’s Administration 

„ T, Report and elsewhere to the possibility 

Rknt disputes in Eistesn Bengal. « ^ j. . j j*ii? li.* 

ot agrarian dissensions and difnculties 

in Eastern Bengal. In the year under report a serious discord of this 

kind burst out with some violence in the l*ubna district, accompanied 

by considerable breaches of the peace. The subject has engaged the 

Lieutenant-Governor’s special attention, and the question has given rise 

to discussions which may lead to considerable administrative clianges 

and important measures for the detenninatiou of the rights of the 

various parties connected with the land. 

The Pubna district is one in which difficulties and disturbances 


have been not unfrequont in previous 
turbancoB*”^ history of the Pubna dis- times. The presoiit disturbances ori- 
ginated in the pergunnah Isufshahye, 
in the sub-division of Sorajgunge, in tho district of Pubna. It 
appears that tho actual rental of the estates in this pergunnah bad 
not been raised for some years, but that tho zemindars wore in the habit 
of realizing heavy cesses of various sorts, which had gono on for so 
long that it was scarcely clear what portion of their collections was 
rent and what illegal cesses. Under the law rents can only be enhanced 
by a regular process after notice has been duly given in the previous 
year. No such notices had been served in Pubna, but during tho past 
year the zemindars, or many of them, attempted irregularly to offeot 
a large enhancement both by direct iiicreaso of i*ent and by tho 
consolidation of rent and cesses ; and besides this enhancomont they 
stipulated that the ryots wore to pay all eesses that might bo imposed 
by Government, and that occupancy ryots should bo liable to ojoctment 
if they quarrelled with their zemindar — conditions which tho ryots 
might very properly resist The recent inquiries with respeijt to illegal 
exactions by zemindars, and the apprehended* oxteiision to the district 


• The Road (’css Act has not bron o.\- 
teiided to tho Pubiia district iit prcBent. 


of the Road Cess Act, under which 
tho rental is registered, induced the 
zemindars to try to persuade their 


tenants to give them written engagements. Some zemindars in 1872 
actually succeeded in this, and tlie terms of tho engagomeiits granted 
were very unfair to the ryots. These were partially registered, but 
before the process was complete they repudiated tho authority of the 


agent who had registered them. Tho difficulties were enhanced by 
disputes as to measurement, which all over Bengal have always afforded 
a fertile source of quarrel between landlord and tenant, there being no 


uniform standard and the local measuring rod varying from pergunnah to 
pergunnah and almost from village to village. In Pubna especially there 
IS extreme diversity of measuring staiidards. All the zemindars were 
not equally bad, but there were undoubtedly some among them who 
resorted to illegal pressui'e and strongly attempted illegal enhance- 
ment ; in the cases where the shares were much sub-divided also especial 
oppression was practised, and the quarrels among the sharers themselves 
had not a little to do with the recent outbreaks. It is the praotioe for 
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each sharer in an undivided estate to collect separately bolh rents 
and cesses, benevolences, &c., and in the estate in which the worst of the 
Pubna ontbreaks occurred, one shareholder liod sublet liis share to 
])artios who were inimical to the otlier sliareliolder — a state of things 
\vhich led to nincli dispute. 

At first, as has boon said, the lyots gave way for the most part, 
but by February and March of the present year, one or two villages, 
who had not been so submissive, liad gained successes in the courts. 
Olio village stood out from the first; certain suits for enhanced rent 
were rejected on appeal after having bc(ui in the Moonsilf’s court ; a ryot 
kidnapped had been liberated and the zemindar punished. These and 
other successes gradually turned the scale, and there was a reac- 
tion against exorbitant domands after the first surprise was over. In the 
spring the ryots commenced to organize tliomsolves for systematic 
resistance. In May the league spread, and by the month of Juno it had 
spread over the whole of the pergiinnali of Isufslialiye. Tlie ryots calmly 
organized tliemselvi^s ijito lUdrolu, as tluy styled tliemselves, a word 
whiehmayho interpreted into Unionists, inuler tlie intlueneo of an intel- 
ligent lender and pet ly landholder, and 2 >eaccal>ly informed the Magis- 
trates tluit they had united. Tlie terms held out hy the league W'oro very 
tempting, viz. ilio use of a very largo bcegnli of measurement and very low 
nait, ami it. was not therefore necossaiy to resort to much intimidation to 
iiidueo fresh village's to j*oin. It is staled, howovei*, that in semie instances 
intimidation was resorted to with this ohjoet. Towards the latter end 
of Juno emissaries wore sent in all directions to extend the league, and 
the result was the formation of large bands of villagers, Bengali mobs, 
as the (yommissionor remarks, are easily led to believe, and to do any- 
thing that is suggested to them, and it was no douht the case that persons 
who owo<l any ju’ivate grudges, or bad charaetcu s for the sake of plunder, 
took advantage of the asscunhlios <?i)llecting to turn them to tlielr own 
ends, and to commit the excesses that cc'itainly occurred in several 
(quarters, Imt of which very exaggerated reports were circulated. 
jSorioiis outrages by hond^/if/r tenants were not very numerous, and but a 
few houses won? actually burnt and plundered. The stories of murder 
and of otlu'r outrage that wore cuiTeiit are witliout foundation. No one 
in tho suh-division of Serajgungo was seriously hurt during the 
tlisturhanccs ; no zemindar’s house or prineij)al oflioo was attacked. 


and nothing of considerable value was stolen. Such eases of violent 
crime as did occur wore due to tho criminal class who took advantage 
of the excitement. Tho Lieutenant-Governor was at that time oppor- 
tunely truvolliug in the districts of tho itcjshahye division. When 
at llungporo he lioard that the uncomfortable relations of the ryots and 
zemindars in Puhna were likely to lead to serious di.sturbauco, and he 
accordingly came on to Goaluudo, where ho met tho Magistrate and fully 
satisfied liimselfof the course of action being adopted by the authorities. 

Upon his return to Calcutta, the Lieutenant- Governor issued the 
following proclamation under date the 4tli of July 

“ Whereas in the district of Puhna, owing to attempts of zemin- 

dars to enhance rents and combina- 
tions oi ryots to resist the same, large 
bodies of men have assembled at several places in a riotous and 
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tnmultuouB maDiier, and soriouB broaches of tlio peace have occurred — 
THIS is very gravely to warn all oonoerned ihai-, while on the one 
hand the Government will protect the peojdo from all force and extor- 
tion, and the zemindars mu-t assort any claims they may have by 
legal means only, on the otJu‘rhand the (Jovernmont will firmly repress 
all violent and illegal aelion on the ])art of the ryots, and will strictly 
bring to justice all who olleiid against the law, to whatever class they 
belong. 

“ The r 3 ^ots and others who have assembled are hend)^’ required 
to disperse, and to prefer peacenbly and quietl\'’ any grievances they 
may have. If tlu‘y so come forward, they will bo patimitly listened 
to: but the otfieers of Government caniu)t listen to rioters ; on the 
contrary, they will take severe measures against them. 

it is asserted by the people who have combined to resist the 
demands of the zemindars that they are U) bo ilie ryots of Her 
Majesty tlie (iucon, and of Her only. These pco]>lo, and nil who 
listen to them, arc warned that tlin Government eannot and will not 
interfere with the rights of ]»rop( 4 -ty ns secured by law ; that tliey 
must pay what is legall^^ duo from them to llioso <o wliom it is legally 
duo. It is ])erroetly lawful to uniie in a poaei?a.blo manner to resist 
any excessive demands of ihe zemimlars, hut it is not lawful to unite 
to use violeneo and iidimidaiion.’’ 

Wliile tlie attitude of Government was thus made elear and un- 
,, mislukeablo, no time was lost in 

taking measures tor the restoration 
and maintenance of order in tlie district. The (V)mmissionc*r had at oneo 
sent forty extra j)oHeo from n(‘igldM)uring districts undiT an exp('rienc(‘d 
District »Suporinteiid('nt of Poliee. Under the LifMib'inint-Governor^s 
instructions a party of Furreedjiore police, well arnn^d, were despatched 
from Qoalundo with tlie rubna Magistrate. A body of one hundred 
armed poli(;o were also gr)t together from the resf3rveH of otluii* districts ami 
posted under an Assistant ♦Su]>ennt(‘iident at Ivooshtca, to be at band if 
required. Ilie effect of these ste])s, and of the energetic ami diHer(}(‘t 
action of tlio local officers, was very marked, lliotiiig ceased almost 
immediatcl^y. Many arrests were made l)y ilio Magistrate and 
liis subordinates, in cases in which tlio offenders were broiiglit to 
justice, and the Lioutonant-Oov«Tiior at once authorized the transfer 
of the prisoners to jails on the other side of the Ganges. Altogether 
there were 54 cases before the criminal courts in connexion with these 
riots, and y02 persons wore arrested, some of them being concerned 
in several cases ; of these 93 were acquitted or discharged ; 1 47 were 
convicted, and C2 were entered ns pending when a report was last 
received. ■ The charges were principally for rioting and illegal assem- 
bly, and the prisoners wore punished with var^diig severity — fioiii one 
month to two j ears in some cases. 

Ever since the early part of July last the peace of the distihjt of 

Dubiia has betm porfec^lly maintained, 
situation. eaunolbesaiil t lull there has beem 

any abatement of the combinations of the ryols, and the movement lias 
to some extent spread, but not very rapidly, through most of the Tubim 
district. The movement has also sjiroad into a portion of the adjoining 
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district of Bograh. It slightly impinged on the borders of the Nattore 
portion of Bajshahye, but does not seem to have spread far in this latter, 
or in any other district. Nuddea, Furreedpore, Backergunge, and 
Dacca, are all adjoining districts, and such as, from their past history, 
might have been expected easily to follow in the train of any agi'a- 
rian excitement, but they have remained quiet and unaffected. No 
doubt the ryots have on their side proposed unreasonable terms and 
have tendered or deposited in court rents lower than the zemindar 
can reasonably claim Our officers have had p:reat difficulty in 
etfecting any adjustment between influenced and unreasonable parties. 
Still, partly by comiironiise, partly by the natural inanjh of events, and 
partly by the shadow of the much graver calamity that is now 
hanging over the country, it is hoped that tlio Pubna difficulties may 
to a very great extent settle themselves for the present. Nothing has 
been heard of them very recently, but the subject still demands care and 
attention. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was in constant commiinieation with 


Licutcnniit-Ctovrrnor’a reluctaiico to 
appoiut oitra Courta. 


the local ollicers on the subject of 
those disturhaiicos, and efforts have 
been nnide, by the exerciso of all 


legitimate influence, to induce the parties to compromise their 
differences. It was suggested in the first stage of the disturbances 
that extra Moonsiffs should bo provided to try the cases which it 
was assumed would probably bo instituted between ryots and zemin- 
dars. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, was very averse to pro- 
viding machinery for litigation before it was really wanted, and to pour- 
ing in Moonsiffs, Deputy Magisf rates, aud Deputy Collectors, os had 
sometimes been done in similar diiliculiics. llis llonor's exi)erience of 
the proceedings of raw Deputy Collectors, and their mode of deciding 
rent-suits, had strongly impressed him with the belief that, for compli- 


cated and diflicult questions of this kind only ideally good and experi- 


enced officers were of any use. It was better to have no judge than to 
have bad judges. His Honor believed, and events have borne out his 


belief, that matters would settle themselves much more fairly by compro- 
mise than extra Moonsiffs could settle them. 


More recently, the Government of India having expressed anxiety 
on the subject, a correspondence regarding it has taken place. The 
I jieuten ant- Governor, on the 25th September last, expressed his view of 
the situation in a letter to that Government to the following effect : — 
“No extraordinary official action has been taken, because the 


, Lieutenant-Governor has not yet seen 

out involving the Government in such 
very large questions, and in proceedings of which we so little see the 
end, that he has been unwilling to commit the Government without the 


fullest consideration. More especially has he taken this course because 


the Commissioner, a very steady, safe, and reliable officer, in whose 
judgment the Lieutenant Governor has much confidence, has not yet 
wished for extraordinary measures, and seems to be hopeful, with' suoh 
aid aud influence as we can bring to bear, that matters may for the 
present to some extent be adjusted. 
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*'Tho local officers (cspeciallj" Mr. Tnyler, the Collector), who see 
more of present troubles, and naturally more feel the immediate diffi- 
culties, are perhaps not so sanguine, but they are doing their best to 
bring about an adjustment. The Lieutenant-Governor has personally 
addressed himself to tlie members of the Tagore family (who are the 
best landlords in the tract which is the subject of tliese disputes), and 
his endeavours have been very handsomely seconded by the Uon’ble 
Bajah Romanath Tagore, a near relative of the proprietors, and a man 
much respected. They promise liberal concessions, and the Tjieutenant- 
Governor has directed the Sub-divisional Officer to use all his influence 
to induce the ryots to make reasonable terms. 

‘‘ As regards the specific questions asked by the Government of 
India, I am to state that the ryots liave not generally shown a disposi- 
tion to refuse all rents, but, on the contrary, generally olfer rents which 
the zemindars consider inadequate, and have in many cases deposited 
these proffered rents in court. Our officers seem to think that, as might 
have been expected, while tlie zemindars ask too much, the ryots offer 
too little. The combinations to resist tho payment of all rents mentioned 
by Mr. Tayler are merely attempts to bring the zemindars to terms, by 
keeping them out of all rents till they settle the questions in dispute. 
No doubt the thing must sometimes take this form. As tho Commis- 
sioner, in a letter just received, observes, all combinations on rent ques- 
tions in Bengal are apt to result in withholding all rents ; for as he 
says, * In fact, in the very nature of things a dispute about the rate of 
rent must, pro Icm.^ stop all payment except tlirough tho court. The 
zemindars won^t acknowledge a payment in the terms desired by the 
ryot, and the ryot won’t pay it without a receipt which will support his 
side of tho question.’ 

“ It may be remembered that the last judicial decisions in disputed 
cases of the Pubna district (immediately previous to the riots) were 
against the zemindars, and in favor of the ryots ; and it may be that 
the zemindars will not be in a position to claim (he rents they seek to 
enforce till they have given the requisite notices and put themselves on 
the right side of the law for the following year. If they ore content to 
take the old rents, and the ryots will not pay tho old rents, they will be 
entitled to sue ; but the truth seems to be that rents have been so irregular- 
ly exacted, according to the power from time to time of each zemindar 
to squeeze, rents proper and illegal cesses have been so mixed together, and 
especially there has been so much dispute and variation regarding the 
length of the measuring rods, that in the absence of all system of official 
record or reliable private account, it will probably be a task of extreme 
difficulty to ascertain what is the rent hitherto paid in eacli case. 

“ If large numbers of oases unhappily come into court, it will bo 
our duty to provide for their decision, and in that rase the Lieutenant- 
Governor would propose to send tlie best judicial officers he can find, 
supplying their places by others. But the matter in dispute being, as 
has b^n said, so uncertain and complicated, the Lieutenant-Governor 
much fears that litigation will be very ruinous to both parties, and he 
would certainly not anticipate or promote a resort to litigation by any 
measures on the part of Government before the necessity has actually 
and indisputably arisen. * 
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“ The zemindars will no doubt find that when the rj^ots combine 
peaceably, they may be formidable opponents even in the courts ; 
and meantime if all rents are withheld, the zemindars may be heavy 
losers. On the other hand, though the ryots may thus hold out for 
a time, the situation is extremely similar to that of the trades’ unions 
in England. They pay heavily to their unions, much money will go 
to lawyers, and when a fimd decision is, after long litigation, reached, 
they may no longer have the money to pay, and may be sold up. It 
is evidently very much better for all parties if the matter can be settled 
by private compromise out of court, and to that our efforts are now 
directed. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the Commissioner’s view, that the ryots will much injure 
themselves if they hold out for unreasonable terms, and they are urged 
to agree to fair rents. 

“ Unless we are prepared to grapple with the whole of an 
enormous subject, there is much to be said for a policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity.’ From time immemorial there have been serious rent 
disputes in different jiarts of Bengal, and not imfrequenily they have 
settled themselves to a degree which one might hardly have anticipated 
when things were at their worst. Only last year there were very 
serious rent disputes in Backergunge, accompanied by serious criminal 
charges. The Lieuieiiant-GoveiTior was much pressed to interfere 
actively, and to send additional judicial machinery without delay. It 
was only by much firmness in doing nothing that he tided over the 
difficulty, refusing to anticipate litigation till it really came upon 
us. The result is, that without any extraordinary aid whatever 
the parties seem to have come to terms, and both Backergunge and 
the adjoining district of Furreedpore, where there were also some 
difficulties, are now as free from anything of the kind as any district in 
Bengal, 

‘‘ At present attention having been prominently called to the 
subject by the Bubna disturbances, there is a disposition to magnify 
the importance and significance of every considerable rent dispute. 
Such disputes must inevitably occur in so vast a country, with so 
complicated tenures under so loose and unsettled a system, with so 
little record and definition of rights. Probably such disputes are 
becoming more numerous and vexatious in some parts of the country, 
but beyond Pubna and a part of Bograh the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not know that they are yet more serious than disputes which 
have occurred any time the last hundred years. In the Dacca 
division there has been some difficulty and a good deal of appre- 
hension, but when lately the Collector and Commissioner sent up a 
case which they considered to be a striking instance of the way in 
which the zemindar on his side may be prevented from getting his 
just dues, it turned out to be one in which a judicial decision had been 
passed in favour of the ryots. At the same time there is no doubt that 
the general tendency of the increasing knowledge and independence 
of the ryots, and of the general march of affairs, is to render less 
and less possible the old undefined and unsatisfactory relations 
between landlords and ryots, in which little was regulated by well- 
observed rule or right. 
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‘^Whou we come to the question of the more permanent 

measures to be token to ooviate, or 

Opinion mi to tbo necessity of rfcording AflfAnHvplv <lAnl \v\fh siinli flifl- 

ttOiuius and keeping public accounts. eneotiveiy 10 Ueoi Wlin, SUCH ai8- 

putes in future, we enter upon a 
very wide question, whioli probably will not be fully settled in 
this generation. The Lieutenant-Qovernor has, as he has explained, 
avoided anything likely to precipitate matters, not as diminish- 
iiig the importance of the subject, nut because of its enormous vast- 
ness and importance, lie lias before this expressed his belief that 
the relation between landlords and ryots in Bengal is a rjubject on the 
course of which must mainly depend the political position for a very 
long time to come. However we may stave it olf in particular 
instances, he has no doubt that the time is approaching when it will 
be forced on us. If we make an attempt to settle any considerable 
part of it, we shall probably before long have the whole of it on our 
hands, and shall scarcely be able to stop till wo have in fact made a 
settlement of Bengal, adjusted and recorded all rights and all 
incidents of tenure, and created a machinery for perpetuating and 
continuing the record of rights and keeping accounts by public 
officers under a system such as the framers of the Permanent Settle- 
ment designed, but their successors wholly abandoned, — a very long, 
difficult, and expensive, but a necessary, process it will bo. The Itoad 
Cess returns may be said to bo the commencement of a record of 
tenures and rents which we shall have to follow out to the end. They 
have been obtained with unexpected ease and absence of friction, but, 
no doubt, when we go more into the detail of rights the task will bo 
greatly more difficult. 

“ It may be doubted, too, whether we shall be able to avoid some 
further review and adjustment of the rent law. Tliero is no doubt 
great difficulty at present in determining what rents are really payable, 
and still more in determining the claims to enhancement of rent put 
forward bv the zemindars. If the courts fail to deal with these things, 
resort is nad to violence ; and though the Lieutenant-Governor has 
expressed doubt if the disputes are yet more serious than have boon 
known before, there certainly does seem to be among our officers an 
apprehension that difficulties may increase and things may come to a 
crisis. This apprehension has been more especially manifested in the 
eastern districts, in the Dacca division, and the Tipperah district. The 
Commissioner of Dacca seems to think that the difficulties are in- 
creasing, and that landlords have now as much ground of complaint 
as tenants. The passage of his last repoii, in which he describes the 
state of things, is here ^anscribed : — 

Extract from the General Administration liepori of the Dacca Divinion 
for paragraph 40. 

** The state of feeling between ryots and zemindars is gradually attracting 
attention in several places from the frequency of violent coUisions. Last year 
there was the difficulty at Tooslikbally, which had been commenced the previous 
year. Then there have been disputes ou the Megna in Dacca, lately Mr. Wise's 
property, and now I hear of increased number of suits in the civil court. Suits 
in court of course we seek not to prevent, but the violent collisions between 
combinations of ryots and their landlords' laitiah, and the fire raisings by which 
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the ryoU on strike seek to hinder any from siding with the landlord, are subjects 
which will have to be considered seriously before long. The plan of operations 
is simple. When a village has gone on strike, the landlord singles out a few of 
the loading men and bribes them to his side with a false measurement with a null 
of length greater than that used in the village, or ho throws in a few beegahs of 
land into his pottali under the denomination of “kyfeut** or ‘’hajut** or 
“ oozoree," or some other fancy name. Those men then go to court ready to 
swear anything against the men on strike^ and in a day or two some of them find 
iheir houses burnt down about their ears/* 

“ The fire raisings and breaches of the peace have been criminally 
dealt with, as have been the riots in Pnbna, and some of the most 
serious diUerences have been settled ; but undoubtedly the liability to 
a more frequent recurrence of sucli cases remains, and the state of 
things is one wliich calls for a remedy. 

“ Still reasons have been given wliy the Lieutenant-Governor has 
not desired to precii)itate too much direct Government action. Another 
important reason influencing him in the same direction remains to be 
stated. 

“ There is no doubt that the late disturbances have frightened the 
zemindars, and many of them would now gladly invoke Government 
interference and assistance. But on the other hand we also know that 
till the zemindars are themselves reduced to straits and difficulties, no 
class is so ready to protest against any interference on the part of 
Government as a violation of the rights of property, a breaoh of faith, 
a tampering with the permanent settlement, and what not. The 
Lieutenant-Governor tlniiks that the terms of the Regulations which 
established the permanent settlement amply warrant such interference, 
but the zemindars of Bengal are a class who make themselves heard 
and secure atteiitiou to their reclamations. In point of fact we have 
not actively interfered so long as it was only alleged that the zemin- 
dars were taking too much from the ryots. It would be hardly deoo- 
rous then if it could be said that we interfere the moment that there is 
a suspicion that the zemindars may be getting too little. The moment 
they get over the present difficulty, they would return to their old cry 
of non-interference with the rights of property, 

“ Probably, then, the proper time for direct interference will be 
wlieu the evils are so undoubted that we can interfere thoroughly and 
efieotually with the general accord of reasonable men on both sides, 
and with the determination to carry interference to the point which 
will secure a permanent settlement of the relations of the various 
parties interested in the soil, and ensure the continued enjoyment by 
all of their respective rights. Whether that time has come, the Lieu- 
teuant-Oovemor is not yet prepared to say. Much information is now 
being collected ; the reports ooming in from the districts and divisions 
contain much on the subject. If the Government of India are willing 
that the subject should be taken up in earnest, the occasion is probably 
not fhr off.’^ 

Before this letter had reached the Viceroy another letter was received 

from the Government of In^a, in 

““ still ^ «- 

^ pressed. • It was proposed tat oonsidm- 
ation whether it might he possible, after due n'orniog and formal inquiry 
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into the conduct of a zemindar towards his rjots, in case great 
oppression should be proved, to take an estate under direct official 
management for a time, the proper reservation of mafikana being 
made to the proprietors. It was also suggested tliat it might be 
advisable to appoint a Special Commission vested with powers to 
investigate summarily the differences between landlord and tenant, and 
to settle them by awards that should not be open to appeal. 

The Lieutenant-Governor replied to these proposals in another 
His Honor's virws on the proposni of letter, dated the drd October last. It 
taking the cstaics of oppressive landholders appeared to His Honor that although 
under dir«t menegemeui. proposal to tako estates Under 

direct management might have a good effect in other provinces, and 
specially in Orissa, where he had already strongly recomineuded such 
a course, and where old-fashioned zeniiiulars would not like to lose 
their power or means of exaction, and where the opportunity might 
be taken to restore the ryots to the position originally secured to 
them by the settlement, there was another aspect of looking at the 
case as far as Bengal was concerned. The majority of Bengtu zemin- 
dars had no love for the cares and troubles of management ; many of 
them had never seen their estates. 'J'licir great object was to derivo 
as large an income as possible with the least risk and trouble. Hence 
it might be that if the only result of gross mismanagement were that 
Government would take charge of their estates with the tender and 
excessive regard for the interest of the proprietors, which had hitherto 
distinguished the Court of Wards^ management ; if the estates were to 
be supervised by Government officers without cost to the proprietors, 
rents raised, Brahmin and other lakhiraj tenures resumed, troublesome 
servants and agents got rid of, and the whole of the increased profits 
paid over scrupulously to the proprietors; if this was to be the 
arrangement, then, even if on the whole benefit might result in the 
particular instance, the Lieutenant-Governor very greatly doubted 
whether the measure would act os an effectual deterrent against 
mismanagement and oppression. The effect might rather, he thought, 
be the opposite if zemiudors should feel that when the worst came to 
the worst the result would be what is above mentioned, and GoverL- 
ment would pull them through their difficulties. Some might not like 
the process, but very many would not at all obiect. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, therefore, was that a 
measure of this kind would not he really effectual unless the Govern- 
ment of India was prepared to accede to very decide d measures, — to 
deprive the proprietors of their profits save a reasonable allowance, to 
inquire and record the rights of the ryots, and to secure their position 
against future tyranny and injustice. 

As regards the proposal to apjDoint a Special CommLssion to settle 

claims to rent in Pubna, the Lieutenant- 
Governor observed that such a plan was 
^ at present much favoured by the organa 

of zemindars* He had some repugnance to making the concession of 
extraordinary machinery to the zemindars of Pubna unless a similar 
measure were at the same time adopted for the benefit of the rypts of 
Orissa. But trusting as he did that on reconsideration thiu^last 
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measure would be also oonceded, and believing that an adjustment 
would be equally beneficial to both parties if carried out in a manner 
sutfioiently thorough and complete, he would gladly accept such a 
solution provided the terms and conditions of interference were made 
clear and definite. 

The Lieutenant-Governor believed, speaking generally, it was 
certain that in the first instance the law had been with the ryots. The 
zemindars had not legally and regularly enhanced the ryots’ rents ; 
they had served no notices of enhancement such as the law requires 
prior to the present year, but they had imposed very heavy cesses in 
addition to the proper rent, and they attempted in the present year to 
make both further enhancements and a consolidation of the irregular 
cesses with tlie rent by illegal and improper means. The Lieuteuant- 
Oovenior believed every one was agreed that the first fault was that of 
the zemindars or of some of thorn. Some of them certainly proceeded 
in an extortionate manner. The result was the union and violent 
outbreak of the ryots ; and there had, no doubt, followed on the part of 
the unionists a disj)osition to take advantage of the situation to set up 
a case unfair to the zemindars, and, as has been before said, to meet 
the demand for too much by offering too little. It was under these 
circumstances that the zemindars, finding the laws against them as 
regards enhancement and cesses, and even their proper rents endan- 
gered by the spirit which they had evoked, called out for an equitable 
adjustment, — that is, for a special and extraordinary interference, to 
give tliera by a summary process all that they could equitably claim. 
Their own imprudence and exaction had got them into a scrape ; they 
were frightened, and they would very naturally be glad to get fairly 
well out of the difficulty for the present. 

The local officers had several times reported an inclination on the 
part of the zemindars which was a key to the difficulty, and to the 
cautions suggested in the latter port of His Honor’s former letter. The 
zemindars liad shown groat willingness to take now the rents which 
they had hitherto received, “ till they can sue in the civil courts for 
enhancement,” — a settlement which, as tlie local officers justly observed, 
would be no settlement at all. It simply meant that, having made a 
false step, the zemindars were willing to go back till they could proceed 
more eflectually, — till they could get in order their legal macninery, 
their notices, their evidence, and their lawyer power, and then at their 
leisure go into court to crush their adversaries in detail, with all the 
advantage that money and lawyers and a skilful working of the law 
could give them. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had no hesitation in saying that if a 
Special Commission were merely to give the zemindars all that they 
could equitably claim now, and to leave the whole question open for the 
future, he would entirely demur to suoh an arrangement as altogether a 
one-sided settlement. 

On the other hand, if the Government of India were prepared to 
give the Commission the power necessary to settle the questions in 
<li6pute, so as to set them at rest both now and for a long tme to come, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would entirely oonour in suoh a settlement. 
Thei’e should be no doubt on this point. If the settlement was to be 
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effeotive, it must not only get the zemindars out of their present 
difficulties; it must bind them for the future. It must settle all 
questions of possession, measurement, and rates ; it must deoide who 
is, and who not, liable to enhancement ; and it must have power to 
prescribe a term — a good long term — for which its adjustment is to be 
binding, and the zemindars are not to be allowed to disturb the rates 
and arrangements made. No doubt this would bo a serious uudertak* 
ing, but it would bo an effectual and beneficial settlement if fairly and 
thoroughly carried out. The Lieutenant-Governor would not advocate 
interference unless it was carried to this point. If the Government of 
India were prepared to go thus far, be would advocate it. Ilis only 
fear was lest the measure should be carried so far as to tido over the 
present difficulties of the zemindars, and should then be cut short. 
The Lieutenant-Governor trusted that if this line were adopted the 
measure would be made clear, thorough, and complete, so as to leave no 
opening for its frustration. 

There was, it was added, one important change of late years which 
Doubtful advisability of transforring must have a vory material effect upon 
rent suilsriom the Civil Courts. the landlord and tenant question, and 

which was now being carefully watched by Government, viz. the transfer 
of rout suits from the revenue courts to the civil courts, a measure carried 
out by tlio late Lieutonaiit-Govornor in 1870 . One Commissiouor puts 
it strongly that under the present system the zemindars get more law and 
1gs.s rent, and our oflicors generally seem to think that they really have 
some ground of complaint. The change is unpopular with the land- 
holding class in two ways, — the recovery of rent is a much longer 
and more costly process than before, and the rights of the ryots 
seem to he more carefully and scrupulously dealt with. In fact 
the tendency of the decisions of late years has been much more in 
favor of the ryot than previously. On tlie other hand, among a 
simple people, unaccustomed to fight in the courts, the ditliculties 
and expense of procedure would probably more than counterba- 
lance this advantage when the ryot is the complainant. It sooins 
to be so in the Patna division ; but in parts of the country whore, 
as in Eastern Bengal, the ryots are oxporionced in litigation and 
have a strong power of combination, they do not complain of the 
present state of things. The cry for retransfer to tho revenue courts 
is distinctly a zemindar’s cry ; and though it has some good ground, 
in so far that the realization of undisputed rent is now unduly 
difficult and expensive, the Lieutenant-Governor cannot say that ho 
thinks the ryots should bo handed back to any courts loss scrupidous 
regarding tho provisions of tho law in their favor. 

In truth the rent question is, as the Lieutenant- Governor has 
Consolidation of the Revonae Law of expressed liimself, a qucstiou of extreme 
Bengal. difficulty, aiid after all only a poit 

of the wliole revenue law of Bengal which in His Honor’s opinion 
must be consolidated and reconsidered. His priuci{)al hesitation on the 
subject of consolidating the law had been caused by the fear that in the 

I irocess the zemindars might manage to get rid of some of the old 
andmarks of the permanent settlement so far as they fixed a limitation 
to the rights, and expressed the duties, of landholders. But keeping 
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scrupulously in view that the essentials of the laws of 1793 must be 
very carefully reproduced, he would cause the consolidation to be 
carried out. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to recommend 
tlie retransfer of rent suits till the whole of the relations between 
landholders and ryots in Bengal are reconsidered in the broadest way. 

Another subject of importance has also been recently under the 
Evils arising out of the joint manage- consideration of Govemmont, in OOU* 
mcnt of estates. uection with the rent disputes and 

the many social and political difficulties resulting from the way in 
which land is now held in Bengal. It was brought to the notice of 
Government that, as a consequence of the practice of sub-dividing and 
subletting, each tenant had now very commonly to pay his rent to 
“ two or many more than two masters.’’ The hardships and harassment 
to which the practice of shareholders collecting separately subjects 
the tenant, had also frequently come under Ilis Honor’s observation in 
different shapes, and, as has been noticed, a case of the kind was one of 
the principal causes of the Pubna disturbances. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has repeatedly observed how nearly impossible it is for land- 
holders to do t heir duty when their estates are split up among so many 
undivided and overlapping interests. The Lieutenant-Governor there- 
fore requested the Board of Revenue to consider whether some remedy 
Proposal to appoint a represent nitvo should 11 ot be applied^ by legislation, 
manager. and suggested the possibility of revert- 

ing to the rule of the permanent settlement, under which the proprietors 
of a joint undivided estate were required to elect a sarbarakar or 
manager, who should have the exclusive management of their lands 
during the continuance of his appointment. On this the Board consulted 
the Commissioners and local officers, who were “ very unanimous in 
deploring the evils and hardships of the present system but they were 
not generally hopeful as to the probable result of the remedy proposed, 
or of any other remed}^ 

That the Government, however, is thoroughly justified in insisting 
on the appointment of representatives of the shareholders, if that course 
should appear to bo for the benefit of the community at large, is evident 
from the fact that a provision requiring them to do this (Section 23, Regu* 
lation Ylll of 1793,) was among the fundamental provisions of the 
permanent settlement. An arrangement of this kind has been carried 
into full effect, and is now in universal use in the North-Western Pro- 


vinces, Oude, and Punjab, where, without it, society would fall to 
pieces. The effect of the Hindu and Mahomedan law of inheritance 
and other causes are such that there are very few estates held by single 
owners, either in Bengal or in other provinces. At the same time it 
must be admitted that, as things are now situated in Bengal, there are 
, . . ' , considerable difficulties in the way. 

D.mcuU,e. ™ w.,. ^ 

at the instance of many landholders, the provision above quoted was 
repealed. Lqpking at the relations which so often exist between 
coparceners in Bengal, it is to he expected that it may often be foimd 
difficult for them to agree in selecting one of their number or any 
common agent to deu with, their tenants on behalf of all The 
preamble to Regulation XYTI of 1805, which Regulation repealed the 
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rules of the settlement law requiring the appointment of a joint 
manager, sets forth “ the reluotanoo manifested generally by the pro- 
prietors to elect a manager under those rules ; ” but in the corre- 
spondence which led to the passing of the repealing Regulation, the 
question is viewed from the zemindar’s side only, — its bearing on the 
tenants is not even alluded to. 

It seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor that probably tho necessary 
Sufifgfistcd legislation. 

law of 1793, giving authority 
cation made by tho shareholders or tenants of any estate, or other- 
wise, when ho finds such a measure necessary for the peace of the 
district and the due protection of the tenures, to call upon all persons 
(whatever may be the degree of their tenures) who are entitled to collect 
fractional shares of rent direct from the cultivating ryots, to aj)point 
one of their own number to represent the whole body in their dealings 
with the rj^ots, or to appoint a joint agent for that purpose. In case 
of default to nominate jointly, it seems unavoidable to vest tho powers 
of appointing a manager with the Collootor. 

Upon the whole question the opinion of tho Lieutenant-Governor 
has boon made public, and the views and suggestions of the roprosonta- 
ti VOS of tho lauded classes have been invited.' Tho fact is that in this 
and many other subjects, as has been pointed out, tho land revenue 
law of Bengal requires revision, and a proposal on tho subject will 
probably be submitted shortly. 

Another question which has been raised is whether in estates held 

in undivided tenure, according to the 
houT custom of tho country, some right of 

pre-emption should not bo secured by 
law to tho shareholders in case of sale by one of their number, so 
as to prevent the interference of a stranger in family and social 
arrangements depending on joint tenure. There is no doubt that 
much hardship and discord has been caused by cases in which tlie 
discoiitente<l holder of a potty share, or still more commonly the dis- 
appointed claimant to a share of which he has no posses.sion, has sold 
the riglits or claims in litigation to a strong-handed stranger. 


remedy might best bo given in tho 
shape of a Taw, similar to tho original 
to tho District Oflicoi, upon appli- 
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CHAPTER II. 


RELATIONS WITH FRONTIER ESTATES AND TRIBES. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TERlilTOUlES EXEMPTED FROM THE ORDINARY LAWS, 
AND OTHER MATTERS BEYOND THE SCOPE OP THE ORDINARY CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


NEPAL FRONTIER. 

Mention was made in last year’s report of the steps taken to 
redemarcatc the boundary between the districts of Bhagulpore and 
Purneah and the state of Nepal. Owing to an unfortunate misappre- 
hension on the part of the ollicer deputed to carry out this duty, some 
eight miles of this boundary were afterwards found to have been 
erroneously laid down, and it will be necessary to have the error 
rectified by professional survey during the ensuing cold season. It has 
been settled to plant a substantial bamboo hedge along the whole line, 
and to keep a space on either side of this clear, that there may be no 
excuse for encroachmeut in future, cither by our own subjects or those 
of Nepal. All missing pillars have been re-erccted, aud very shortly 
this troublesome question of the Nepal boundary Avill, it is hoped, be 
finally disposed of. The border Magistrates will be held responsible 
for the maintenance of the pillars and the clearance of the space 
reserved along the bamboo hedge. 

Though so far as Bengal is concerned onr own relations with 
Nepal have been undisturbed and friendly, rumours havq been frequent 
throughout the year that Nepal and Thibet were drifting into a state 
of almost open hostility. It was alleged that the Nepalese envoy at 
Lassa had been insulted, and Sir Jung Bahadoor had sent orders for 
his withdrawal and demands for apology and explanation. No very 
authentic details have as yet reached this Government, but there is 
little doubt that something has disturbed the amicable intercourse 
which has existed between Lassa and Katmandoo, 

SIKKIM AND THIBET. 

During a short visit to Darjeeling the Lieutenant-Governor was 
visited by the Maharajah of Sikkim, who was accompanied by his young 
brother, styled the Chota Rajah by his sister or cousin, Seringpati, a 
young lady of 20, as yet unmarried ; and by his brother Chongzed 
Rabboo, who is in fact his prime minister or manager, and by whom 
the w'hole business of the state appears to be transacted. A numerous 
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following of Lamas and Kazics^ and a motley crowd of Lepcha and 
BhnteaSj some of them armed with very rusty muskets, completed 
the party, which was lodged and entertained at Cjovernmeut expense. 

The Sikkimputi liimself is an elderly man of apparently reserved 
character. Those about him endeavour to explain his want of com- 
municativeness by ascribing his manner to religious abstraction, the 
effect of excessive devotion to the duties of a Lama. He is treated 
with much respect. The young boy, the Cliota llajah,^^ is a quiet 
youth, who bears liimself with propriety in public, and is attentive to 
what is going on about him. There is some possibility of his being 
sent in with a younger relative for education at Darjeeling. As the 
family is too poor to afford the necessary outlay very easily, while 
the advantage of having a young man with a good English education 
and bound to us by tics of obligation, holding an influential position 
in Sikkim, cannot be over-estimated, the Liciitcnant-Govcrnor has 
recommended to the Government of India that if they come, they 
should be educated at the cost of Government, The lady, Scringpati, 
was one of the most interesting jicrsons in the group. Perfectly free 
from afi^ectation and any ideas of seclusion, she ajipearcd on all public 
occasions, visited the sights of the place under the escort of the Deputy 
Commissioner and other ofliciala, and expressed the most naive delight 
with every novelty that was brought to her notice. 

The prime minister, Chongzed Kabboo, is however undoubtedly 
the leading spirit in Sikkim at the present time. Of easy manners 
and address, he seems to take up every subject that comes before him 
with remarkable intelligence, and is obviously a man of great natural 
powers and of predominating influence among his countrymen. The 
only other member of the party whom it is necessary to single out 
was the Lama cf Pomiongehi, the leading member of the Buddhist 
hierarchy in Sikkim, whose tall, commanding form and imposing archi- 
episcopal head-dress made him a conspicuous object even among the 
crowd of picturesque and Chinesc-looking Lamas and Kazics who 
surrounded the Sikkimputi on all public occasions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor received the Maharajah in open durbar, 
under the regulation salute of 15 guns. Presents of no very great 
value were exchanged, and the Lieutenant-Governor expressed to the 
Maharajah the pleasure with which he would convey to His Excellency 
the Governor-General news of this visit, and the hope that it might 
result in the greater development of trade, in more familiar intercourse 
between the two countries, and in much benefit to Sikkim. 

On the following day His Honor reciuved privately the minister 
Chongzed, From him it was ascertained that while traders from 
Cashniir and Nepal are allowed free access to the Thibetan markets, 
few Hindustani or Bengali traders venture to attempt the journey, and 
it is doubtful if they would ordinarily be jdlowed to cross the passes. 
It is certain that no European traveller would be allowed by the 
Thibetan authorities to cross the froriti(?r by the Sikkim route. 
Chongzed affirmed that this was due solely to the existence of orders 
to that effect from the Court of Pekin ; that the local officials would, 
if they dared, gladly facilitate a direct trade ; and that even now a 
considerable traffic is carried on through Sikkim by Thibetan, Lepcha, 
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or Bliutea trarlcrs. It further appeared that they have discovered mines 
of copper and iron in their territory, but it is doubtful, from Hooker^s 
descriptions, whether any minerals of importance are to be found in 
tiiese hiHs. Much anxiety was expressed that the Government should 
guarantee the state from any attempts of its rough neighbours in 
Bhutan or Nepal. It seems that numerous immigrants from the latter 
state have taken up lands in Sikkim, and there was a doubt as to 
whether they would prove quiet and peaceable settlers or the reverse. 
The Sikkimputi has no. considerable armed force to maintain order. 
Any duties of police are performed by a class of ryots like the 
Orissa paiks, who hold their lands on condition of such service, but 
they have no discipline or skill in arms, and probably only turn out 
when they feel so inclined. Two hundred muskets were made over to 
the Durbar by our Government years ago, but there is no one in the 
country who understands keeping them in order, and the odd-looking 
figures who formed the Maharajah^s body guard had obviously no idea 
whatever of handling these weapons, which looked, moreover, more 
likely to be dangerous to the bearers than to any possible enemy. The 
Sikkimputi was assured that the agricultural Nepalese are a quiet, 
good, and industrious people, whose settlement, both in Darjeeling and 
Sikkim, is in many respects desirable. 

One object of the Maharajah^s visit was to ask for an increase of 
his allowance from Rs, 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 per annum, on the ground 
of the general poverty of the state and the loyalty of its relations to 
us. This request the Lieutenant-Governor, for reasons to be explained 
below, thought it desirable to support. 

On the same day as that on which Chongzed Kabboo had his 
interview, the Lieutenant-Governor distributed small presents to 
twenty-two of the leading Lamas and Kazics, and addressed them 
briefly, exhorting them to support the Maharajah in his peaceful 
management of his territory, to remember that he and his people were 
bound to show loyal friendship to the British Government, and to do 
what in them lay to discourage intrigue and turbulence, wherever 
these might crop up. They were assured that the Maharajah had the 
full friendship and support of the British Government, and would con- 
tinue to have it as long as he maintained loyalty and good government. 
It is right to mention that the Maharajah specially requested that this 
word in season might be spoken to bis officers. The Maharajah left 
Daijeeling well satisfied with his reception, and at parting undertook to 
send into Darjeeling a few young Lamas to learn vaccination and 
simple medicine from the Civil Surgeon, 

A main reason which inclined the Lieutenant-Governor to welcome 
the Sikkimputi's visit was that it appeared to His Honor important 
to seize every opportunity of opening up and developing the trade 
with Central Asia, and to secure, by increased frequency of com- 
munication with Sikkim, more full and accurate jcnowledge of 
what goes on in the hills. He therefore gave the ‘Sikkimputi to 
understand that he would commend his application to the favorable 
notice of the Government of India on condition of his honestly 
and energetically furthering the wishes of Government in respect erf 
these objects. The Government of India has since agreed to this 
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proposal, and it has been settled that after the rains Mr. Edgar, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeiing, should visit Sikkim and make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the present state of things 
there ; the actual condition, extent, and prospects of the trade with 
Thibet; the best line for a road to take, and the advisability of 
opening one out ; and all other matters likely to enable Govcrnnient 
to act with certainty on this important question. The Sikkimputi 
has undertaken to receive and assist Mr. Edgar by every means in his 
power; the local officers of the state have pledged themselves in like 
manner; and the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that in Mr. Edgar’s 
hands such a mission would be eminently successful. 

The Licuteiiaiit-Goveruor had also suggested, for the consideration 
of the Government of India, that a survey of Sikkim is for many reasons 
very desirable for geographical and scientific purposes. Under clause 
XIV of the treaty, the Sikkim Government are bound to allow this 
if we desire it, and His Honor ascertained during his personal inter- 
course with the Sikkim authorities that they would be ready to give 
cordial and active assistance to any officers deputed for this work. 

TOE TRADE WITH THIBET AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

Both the Government of India and Her Maje.sty^s Secretary of 
State have repeatedly expressed the great interest whicli they take in 
the subject of trade with Thibet and Central Asia, and the wish that 
no favorable opportunity should be neglected of promoting the deve- 
lopment of commercial intercourse between Britisli India and those 
trails- Himalayan countries which are at present practically closed to 
us. The question has also been lately exciting interest in England, 
and it was stated in the public prints that His Grace the Secretary of 
State had favorably received a deputation which waited upon him to 
discuss it. In last year’s Administration lleport a sketch was given of 
the position of this question. All the authorities were then agreed 
that until the Emperor of China came of age it was useless to try to 
procure any modification in the exclusive policy of the Court of Pekin, 
under pressure of which Thibet was closed to British commerce. 
The majority of the Emperor seemed to the Licuteiiant-Ooveruor to 
afford now a favorable opportunity of re-opening the matter. 

Thibet is a perfectly civilized and well-regulated couni ry, with 
which our hill people are in constant communication, and which they 
know about as w'cli as Englishmen know France. When Europeans 
go to the frontier and try to cross it, there is no display of violence 
or disturbance. They are civilly turned back with an intimation that 
there arc orders not to admit them. All our inquiries, and the experience 
of the few travellers who have got to its borders or inside its cities, lead 
to the belief that the Thibetans themselves Jiavc no objection to 
intercourse with us. The fact appears to be that the prohibition to 
intercourse wUh Thibet which now exists is simply part of the Chinese 
policy of excR^on, imposed on the Thibetans by Chinese officials and 
enforced by Chinese troops stationed in Thibet. 

Personally, and looking at the matter from a Chinese point of view, 
the Lieutenant-Governor could not wonder that they should wish to 
keep out Europeans, and to avoid the complications which they have 
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had with foreigners in China, where so many European adventurers are 
seeking to exploit a rich country with a somewhat turbulent native 
population. But in Thibet there is not wealth enough to attract many 
adventurers; there is room only for a moderate and legitimate com- 
merce ; and among a people so good and well-regulated as the Thibetans, 
liis Honor believes there would be no such difficulties. If the road 
were opened, it would be used only by fair traders and by responsible 
Government servants, or travellers, under the control of Government, 
going in search of information or for change of climate. 

Now that the Emperor has come of age, the Lieutenant- Governor 
thought we might take steps to press for an order of admittance 
to Thibet. The most emphatic declaration might be made that, having 
our natural and best boundary in the Himalayas, we could not, and 
would not under any circumstances, encroach on Thibet. It might he 
pointed out that, looking only to mean considerations, there is not 
enough there to tempt our cupidity, and that the physical obstacles in 
the way would render it impossible that we should desire to send troops 
over the mountains. VVe might offer to arrange that none save hillmeii 
or classes domiciled in Tliibct sliould be allowed to go in without a 
pass, which would be given under such restrietions that Government 
would be responsible for the conduct of the holder. He strongly urged 
that Her Majesty's Foreign Office should now seriously press the 
authorities at Pekin to allow a renewal of the friendly intercourse 
between India and Thibet which once existed. 

An examination of all that is known regarding the various routes 
into Thibet and the countries lying between British India and the 
Thibetan capitals of Lassa and Digarchi led to the eonclusioii that by 
far the easiest routes into Thibet were through the Sikkim passes. 
We are now making great efforts to promote trade and intercourse 
with Yarkund and neighbouring countries, wliicli are only reached by 
a very long journey of several hundred miles over a succession of 
passes 19,000 feet high. But we may reach civilized Thibet by a route 
of about 100 miles (including twistings of a hill road), and over a 
pass not more than 12,000 or 13,000 feet high. 

There are other known trade routes to Lassa — one by Dewangiri, 
the post on the frontier of Kamroop in Assam taken by us from 
the Bhutanese ; aiiotiicr from the Durrung district of Assam vzd 
Towang, the Bhutea Rajahs of which place arc quite independent of 
Bhutan Proper, and on most frieudly terms with us. It is the 
Lieutenant-Governor's intention to open a road to Dewangiri, and to 
cultivate more intimate relations with the Towang Bhuteas themselves 
directly subordinate to Thibet. 

East of the Towang pass we have Duffias and Abors, through 
whose country we cannot pass, and Hue’s account of the journey 
from Lassa 'eastward shows that there is no country there worth 
getting to even if wc could. But again at the head of the Assam 
valley the Mishmi country communicates with Bataug, a dependency 
of the Szechuen province of China. The fact of this communication 
existing has been repeatedly reported, and at tlje last Sudya fair a 
Ghulkatta Mishmi appeared dressed in a thoroughly Chinese costume, 
inquiry from whom elicited the information that there was considerable 
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traflBc between the eastern Mishniis and the Lama country. Twenty- 
four days^ journey with loads was given as tlie distance between Sudya 
and the Chinese plains via the Mishmi^s village, and the first place of 
any importance under Chinese government was styled by him Aloo- 
poo or Alopoh. The Lieutenant-Governor has not, however, been able 
to identify this town. The Mishmis come down freely to the Sudya 
fair, and it is probable that in this direction wc could easily get to Uatang 
if allowed to enter by the Chinese. Indeed <*ur emissaries have been 
to the Thibetan frontier, where they were stopped and turned back. 

There can be no question that if these routes were opened the 
means of carrying on trade would be abundant, and Leeds, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other English goods, might be sent across, as 
well as Indian indigo and Darjeeling tea, in large quantities ; while 
we should get back much wool, sheep, cattle, walnuts, Thibetan cloths, 
and other commodities. Apart from trade also it would he an enormous 
advantage to our officers and the many European residents in moist 
Bengal to be able to visit and travel in high and dry Thibet. The 
part nearest to Darjeeling, the Choombee valley, would be the best of 
all for a change of climate, and being a mere tongue of Thibetan 
territory, free entry tlierc would least excite the jealousy of the 
Chinese. While Pharee, at the upper end of the Choombc‘C valley, is very 
high and dry, and the pleasant country on that side is further north, 
the Choombee valley itself is somewhat lower, and though protected by 
the Snowy Kaiige from the monsoon, it has showers enough to give it 
trees and flowers and corn and grass, and must be by all accounts a 
very agreeable residence. 

Besides permission from China to enter, one more thing is want- 
ing for intercourse by the Sikkim route, viz. a road. Once in Thibet 
the routes are comparatively easy, and there is little difficulty in getting 
along. But this side of the pa^^scs, though the way is not long and 
not at all specially difficult, there arc the usual drawbacks to Himalayan 
travel, and beyond our existing road to Durnsong the traffic is confined to 
Bhuteas^ backs, Durnsong is about 50 miles from the nearest passes, 
and most of the route between lies in Sikkim. Under the treaty with 
Sikkim, however, “ in the event of the British Government desiring to 
open out a road through that country w ith the view of encouraging trade, 
the Sikkim Government will raise no objection thereto, and will afford 
every protection and aid to the party engaged in the work. If a road is 
constructed, the Government of Sikkim undertakes to keep it in repair, 
and to erect and maintain suitable travellers^ rest-houses throughout its 
route. Moreover, if the British Government desire to make either a topo- 
graphical or geological survey of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government will 
raise no objection to this being done, and will afford protection and 
assistance to the officers employed on this duty.^^ Our present 
relations with Sikkim are such that the Lieutenant-Governor has felt 
warranted in assuming that a route which passes through that 
country is practically entirely in our hands. The Sikkim Durbar 
have manifested such a generally friendly spirit, and such a genuine 
willingness to meet the views of Government on this and kindred 
points, that there can be no doubt they see clearly on which 
side their own interest lies in this matter. 
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Along the northern and eastern frontier of Sikkim there is a 
constant succession of routes leading at greater or less altitudes into 
Thibet by the various passes through that southerly bend in the great 
range which embraces the Choombee valley, and which is seen facing 
Darjeeling to the east and running north and south in a well-defined 
line. The most southerly pass of which we have any definite infor- 
mation is the Jelepla, about 45 or 50 miles from the Darjeeling post of 
Dumsoiig (formerly a sub-division). It is stated to be about 1-1,000 
feet high. This and another neighbouring pass to the north (the 
Onatui-la) are rarely interrupted by snow for many days togetlier at any 
time of the year. Through them would probably run the most direct 
and easiest route to the Phari Valley. The next pass is the Yakla, about 

14.000 feet high, and after that the Chola, nearly 15,000 feet high, 
but which is wholly bare of snow in November. Through the Chola 
runs the direct route from Tmnloong, the capital of Sikkim, to 
Chombee. Hooker reached Chola on the third day's march from 
Tiimloong, and Choombee is not far on the other side. North of 
Chola again lies the Tankrala, which is 16,083 feet high, and is 
s.'tid to bo tlie most snowy pas.*? in Sikkim. It is also difficult of 
access and unsuited for traffic. At the head of the Laehiing, the eastern 
branch of the Teesta, in the north-east corner of Sikkim, is the 
Donkiala, lying under the great Peak of Donkia and above the 
'riiibctan lakes of Cliolamu. Tiie altitude of this pass is 18,406 feet. 
A little further to the west lies the last of the Thibetan Sikkim passes, 
Kongralama, 15,715 feet high, at the head of the Lacbin, the western 
branch of the Teesta. The Donkiala and Kongralama arc chiefly used 
by Thibetans, who bring their cattle to graze in Sikkim, and by the 
inhabitants of the Laehiii-Lachiing valleys, who twice a year carry 
wood into Thibet and bring back loads of salt in return. 

The Himalayas in this quarter are not nearly so rocky as, and arc much 
easier to work for roads than, the Western Himalayas. There is an 
( asy and nearly level track from ne.ar the proposed terminus of the Nor- 
thern licngal Railway up the valley of the Teesta to the Kungeet, along 
a great pan of which a pony can now be galloped, while a portion which 
Inul fallen into temporary disrepair is being re-opened. Then there is a 
road from the lower Teesta to Dumsong, and thence to the Jelepla 
pass, but that route involves a good deal of up-and-down before 
reaching the passes, and it may be better to carry the road up the Teesta 
to ils junction with the llotigchce, and thence along the latter stream 
round the foot of Dumsong till it reaches the sources of that river near 
Jcdcpla. Or it may be found better to go even further up the Tefesta 
and thence up some other valley or spur to the passes. The Teesta’s 
tributaries from the east run down from the Thibetan passes or their 
neighbourhood, and the spurs between the tributaries run up to the 
mountain range between the passes. A well-designed road up the Teesta 
valley, and thence along a side valley or spur, would reach the passes by a 
varied, but nearly continuous ascent. Say we come 50 miles up the Teesta 
valley by an ascent of from one in 100 to one in 50 till we reach a height 
of say 3,500 or 4,000 feet. Thence there would be au ascent of about 

9.000 feet to the passes. Fifty miles of road with that ascent, and a 
slight descent on the other side, would bring us into the Choombee valley. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor has urged on the Government of India 
bis belief that the lime has come when we may fairly press upon the 
Chinese Government the abandonment of its policy of exclusion so far 
as Thibet is concerned, and he feels convinced that by Sikkim, by 
Towang, and possibly by the Mishmi country, we have to our band 
routes of fairly easy access into Central Asia, which it would take but 
a little time to make avenues of a prosperous trade. At any rate he 
is anxious that the Sikkim routes should be examined, since even if 
the trade were not thrown open to us directly, any radical improvement 
of the road must lead to a considerable increase of indirect traffic, and 
perhaps by bringing the Thibetans down to the plains pave the way for 
a more liberal policy in the future. 

BHUTAN. 

It was stated in last year’s report that arrangements were being 
made for the demarcation of the boundary between Assam and Bhutan. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, the Deputy Commissioner of Durrung, was 
appointed Special Boundary Commissioner for this duty, and in com- 
pany with Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald of the Hevenue Survey 
succeeded in carefully demarcating by masonry pillars the whole of 
the frontier line from the Monas river on the west, where the 
demarcation of the Cooch Bchar portion of the boundary terminated, to 
the Deosham river on the cast, where the territory of Bhutan Proper 
merges in that of the Towang Bhuteas, a length of 69 miles as the 
crow flies. The Bhutan Durbar failed, in spite of repeated invitations, to 
depute any official to watch the demarcation ; but this was not a matter 
of much consequence, because the treaty specifically reserved to Govern- 
ment the right of determining the boundary, and the principles upou 
which it has been adjusted are fair and liberal to the Bhutanese. The 
whole of the hills has been made over to Bhutan, so much of their 
roots being here and there taken as was required to give a reasonably 
straight line of boundary. The only exception to this rule was at 
Dewangiri, where, under the cession made after the Bhutan war, the 
line runs into the hills so as to bring that strong position and mart 
into British territory. On arriving at Dewangiri Colonel Graham 
found that, notwithstanding its having been taken over by us formally 
after the war, and notwithstanding the recent visit paid to it by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Kamroop to assert our authority and collect 
house-tax, the place was to all intents and purposes in the hands of 
a zinkaff or officer of the Tongso Pcniow. This zinkaff had been making 
collections from the petty traders of the place, and went so far as to 
declare that he would allow no boundary pillars to be put up. He 
was told that the whole of Dewangiri was British territory, and that the 
pillars would certainly be put up, while he and his government would be 
held responsible if any attempt were made to remove them. Upon this 
all active opposition was withdrawn, and the pillars were erected and 
their object fully explained to the residents. Under the orders of the 
Supreme Government maps of the whole boundary, with the British 
territory marked clearly in red, and the names of places set out in 
Bhutea, have been forwarded to the Central Government of Bhutan, 
with injunctions to observe the line now shown them very carefully 
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for the future. They have also been told that the sums levied by their 
zinkaff from the Dewangiri traders will be refunded to the traders 
and deducted from the next annual payment due under the treaty to 
Bhutan. Any further encroachments will be seriously visited and lead 
to stoppage of the treaty payment altogether. 

As before noticed in connection with the subject of Thibetan 
trade, Dewangiri was at one time a mart of considerable importance, 
and it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish again to make it such. Surveys, 
with a view to a road along tlic easiest pass leading up to it, are about to 
be undertaken, and when such a road is once opened a small guard can 
be left there with safety throughout the year to mark unmistakably the 
fact of British possession, and to protect the trade which it is hoped 
will soon again spring up there. 

AVe have very little information as to the internal politics of 
Bhutan, and though rumours have from time to time reached us of 
dissension between the Deb Raja (once Tongso Penlow) and the otlier 
Bhutanese notables, we have no precise knowlege of the actual state of 
things. It has also been reported that there is some ill-feeling at present 
between Bhutan and Nepal owing to the refusal of Bhutan to enter 
into any alliance with Nepal against Thibet. Sikkim, too, has com- 
plained that Bhutan from time to time disturbs her tranquillity by 
putting forward spurious incarnations as candidates for the laraaship of 
a monastery in Sikkim, but there is no reason to believe that Bhutan has 
the means or the will, in its present divided state, to do any positive 
harm to its neighbours. 


ASSAM TRIBES. 

After completing the demarcation of the frontier of Bhutan 
Proper, Colonel Graham proceeded to lay down the boundary of British 
territory along the northern face of Durrung westwards, a task the 
importance of which has long been recognised by Government, and 
which forms an essential preliminary to any settled scheme of dealing 
with the wild tribes of the Sub-Himalay an range. From the Deosham, 
where Bhutan Proper ends, Colonel Graham succeeded in demar- 
cating a boundary line as follows : — 

1. Along the frontier of the Towang Bhuteas who owe allegiance 
to Lassa, east to the Rowta river ; 

2. Along the frontier of the Char Dwar Bhuteas from the Rowta 
to the Ghabroo river; 

3. Along thefrontierof the Akhas from the Ghabroo to the Desserai. 

The lateness of the season brought the survey to a termination 

just as the frontier of the DufBa tribe was reached. 

Representatives of all the tribes concerned were present during 
the boundary operations on this part of the frontier. Both the Towang 
Bhuteas and Akhas readily accepted the line proposed. In the case of 
the former some superior Thibetan officials came down, and after inquiry 
and explanation agreed to all Colonel Graham^s suggestions. The 
Char Dwar Bhuteas were more unreasonable, putting forward claims to 
lands in the plains over which it was well-known they had never 
exercised any rights. Colonel Graham therefore, rejecting their 
demands, laid down a boundary on the same principle as elsewhere. 
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All along the frontier he found large parties of hill men come down 
to trade and graze cattle. No villages are seen in the vicinity of 
the plains. The tribes bring down from the inner hills gold dust, 
blankets, rocksalt, yak -tails, musk, and chillies. But they value their 
connection with the plains mainly on account of the grazing found 
there. Annually after the grass jungle is burnt in December cattle in 
great numbers are driven down. The only anxiety felt by the hillmen, 
as they explained to Colonel Graham, was lest the boundary line was 
intended to bar their herds from grazing. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
in concurrence with the local officers, considers that it would be most 
impolitic to interfere with this privilege. The hillmen must, however, be 
made to understand that it is a privilege, and not a right ; and that they 
are allowed to retain it only on condition of good behaviour. In this 
way it becomes a roost valuable means in our hands of securing the 
peace of this frontier. 

It is intended to carry forward the work of demarcation along the 
Duffla frontier during next cold weather. Our relations with that 
tribe have, however, been very unsatisfactory during the past year, 
and it will be necessary probably to combine with the survey operations 
measures of a less amicable character. 

DUPFLAS. 

The Dufflas along the Durrung and North Lukhimporc borders had 
not for many years past given much trouble, though the report for 
1870 described an outrage committed for private reasons by one hill 
Duffla upon another man of the same tribe living on the plains. Many 
Dufflas have settled as colonists in our territories, and a few even 
occasionally work on tea gardens. The tribe of Tagin Dufflas living in 
the hills on the borders of East Durrung and part of Lukbimporo have, 
however, this year placed themselves in an attitude of positive hostility 
to the Government, and perpetrated a raid which, though directed 
against Duffla colonists in the plains, and not against the Assamese, 
was far too serious to be overlooked. On the night of the 12th 
February 1872 the village of Amtolla, two miles north of the Gohpore 
police station of Durrung, and seven miles from the foot of the hills, was 
attacked by a body of two or three hundred hillmen. The village was 
sacked, two persons — a man and a woman — who resisted the being tied 
up, were murdered, and 44 persons — men, women, and children — with 
their property, were carried off. The villagers who were taken away were 
all western Dufflas (not Tagins), while a few settlers belonging to the 
Tagin Dufflas were left unharmed — a circumstance which tended to 
confirm the belief, since supported by ample evidence, that the aggres- 
sors were chiefly men of the Tagin tribe. The guard at Gohpore made 
an attempt to follow the raiders, but did not succeed in overtaking 
them. Orders were, however, sent to reinforce the district police with 
troops. All the Duffla passes to the east of Durrung and along the 
Lukhimpore frontier were blockaded, and payment of the allowances 
annually made to the Tagins was stopped. Spies sent into the bills 
traced the raiders to their homes, and by their, reports and the state- 
ments, of one or two captives who escaped, the position of their 
villages has now been pretty well a.scertained. The cause assigned 
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for the outrage is a curious one. The hillmen had, it seems, been 
much troubled by an epidemic, which they believed to have been 
imported from the plains. They called upon the Dufflas of the plains 
to compensate them for the loss they had sustained in children 
and adults from the disease ; and because the Dufflas of Amtolla 
declined to meet their wishes, they came down to recoup themselves by 
seizing them all as slaves. The Tagins refuse to surrender the captives 
6:ive on ransom paid, and even threaten further raids if the blockade is 
niaintained. The blockade has of course been strictly maintained, and 
it is believed that this exclusion from all trade with the plains has 
been felt by the hillmen, though as yet they show no signs of giving 
in. The Lieutenant-Governor, after personal consultation with the 
Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Graham, has seen reason to hope that 
strict maintenance of the blockade during the ensuing cold weather 
may possibly bring them at last to terms. Precautions will be taken 
against any further raids ; but it may be necessary to adopt more 
active measures of reprisal. The Duffla hills arc not specially difficult of 
access. Elephant-hunters from Assam have been several days^ march 
within them, going up one way and returning another. The villages 
where most of the captives are, are but four or five marches off, or at most 
perhaps seven marches. The tribes have no unity of organisation ; every 
village is separate, and if one is hostile, the next may be friendly. 
I'hey have not fire-arms, and for some years, as above remarked, they 
have not shown themselves hostile to our Government, but have yearly 
drawn allowances for loss of their practice of making collections from 
the Assamese ryots of the Dwars or passes, and have done much profit- 
able trade Avith our bazars and markets. There is reason to hope that a 
small expeditionary force might bring the contumacious to terms, and 
that the eflFect of such a settlement would be lasting. The Lieutenaut- 
Oovernor has, however, rather shrunk from recommending a regular 
expedition owing to the chronic difficulty which exists in Assam 
in getting cooly carriage for troops. He has stated to the Govern- 
ment of India his belief that we ought to have for service on the 
North-Eastern Frontier a permanent cooly corps to be available 
for expeditions of this kind, which we must expect occasionally 
until the frontier difficulties are finally solved and the tribes 
come to find their interest in peace and trade. Such a corps could 
always be usefully employed in making roads when not required 
for hill service. Meantime what His Honor has proposed is that 
we should place on the Duffla frontier next cold season a sufficient 
number of troops and police to establish a rigorous blockade, and 
furnish, if called for, a small expeditionary force. Colonel Graham, the 
Deputy Commissioner, would be allowed, if he saw a good opportunity, 
and oth^r means had failed, to make a dash into the hills with this for^ 
and with the elephant and local cooly carriage available. He would, 
while looking out for this and watching the blockade, superintend also 
the operations of the survey, which should carry eastward along the 
foot of the hills the line of demarcation successfully settled along the 
Kamroop frontier, so as, to mark distinctly for the future the territory 
which we claim as ours, and within which we shall refuse to permit 
any outrage or encroachment. 
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That the blockade will probably secure the surrender of the 
captives, we may perliaps be encouraged to hope, from the fact that 
another Duilla village to the north of Lukhimporc, which had carried off 
in similar fashion last year one or two Dufllas of the plains, has lately 
restored them, when it found tliat Government insisted on viewing such 
conduct as a grave offence. In this instance the local ollicers had, 
however, been fortunately able to capture one of the offenders, and 
held him as hostage till his village scut back the captives. 

MISIIMIS, Anous, ETC. 

The other tribes with whom the Lukhimporc authorities have to 
do have been quiet tliroughout the year. The Sudya Fair was held on 
the loth February, and Avas avcU attended. The Chulkatta Mishmis, 
who had for some years past been prohibited from entering the plains as 
a punishment for their frequent raids, were again, on their urgent prayer 
and on promise of good behaviour, permitted to come down. About 
1 ,000 of the tribe took advantage of the ])crmission and brought for 
sale India-rubber, wax, skins, and other produce, which they bartered 
for cloth, brazen vessels, Avire, and opium. They behaved themselves 
quietly, and the only incident of a disturbing character Avas the murder 
by one of them on the way home of a Avorn-out Naga slave whom ho 
had brought down to sell, and did not think it worth while to take 
back when he found that nooncAvonld buy him. The murderer Avasat 
once given up by his tribe ; and as it appeared that he was perfectly 
unconscious of having committed any oilenco, he was after a time let 
off with a fine, his tribe undertaking that no such violation of our laws 
should occur again. The Mishmi tribes arc those in direct communi- 
cation with Eastern Tliibet and China, and allusion has been already 
made to their traffic with China. 

Besides Mishmis, Abors, Miris, Singphos, and Kamptis, attended 
the fair. The Singphos and Kamptis brought in about Us. 25,700 
worth of ivory and otlier articles. The last meniioiied tribes are 
comparatively civilised, and our relations with them have been good. 

Inquiries instituted in the case of the murder of the Naga slave 
above noticed show that an extensive system of slavery prevails among 
the hill tribes round the Assam valley. The Singphos were always 
in the old days notorious slave owners, and are said even now to 
buy from the Nagas on one side and sell to the Mishmis on the 
other. The Mishmis again sell to the Abors. Captives taken in 
the intertribal feuds and raids are the chief source of supply. The 
Singphos ill our territory do not openly deal in slaves in their own 
villages. They have household serfs brought up in their houses, but for 
these they find wives and husbands, and generally treat them well. 
But in the hills the Naga tribes are for ever at feud, and only a more 
active political control can stop their practices of taking heads and 
selling captives. 

The Abors are a sulky race, and have never been very cordial 
with us, though they have, on the whole, kept their engagements, 
and meet the Deputy Commissioner annually to receive the presents 
of cloth, tobacco, hoes, &c., which we give to them as compen- 
sation for toss of or the right of direct collection on the plains 
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This year some of the clans showed themselves dissatisfied with the 
amount of their presents^ and at first refused to take them. Eventually, 
however, they came down to Sudya and accepted their share. Much 
mischief is done among the Abors by the Miris, through whom all 
communications at present have to pass. The Government has, however, 
now sanctioned the salary of an Abor interpreter, if one can be found. 
The Abors themselves are dissatisfied with the Miri go-betweeUs, and 
one clan looted a Miri village lately for failing, as they thought, to 
carry a message correctly to the Deputy Commissioner. Another clan 
attacked a party of Assamese trespassers, whom they caught some days^ 
journey within the hills taking India-rubber. The Assamese brought 
this upon themselves, and it can hardly form ground of complaint on 
our part against the Abors. It is very desirable, however, to see more 
of this tribe, as, it not friendly, they might be troublesome enemies. 

NAGAS. 

Turning to the south of the Assam valley we come to the hills 
inhabited by Nagas. The question of Naga policy and the best mode 
of managing the Naga tri])cs has met with much consideration during 
the past year. On the South Lukhimpore and Seebsaugor frontiers there 
has ))eeii cause to feel that matters arc at present on an unsatisfactory 
footing. The Namsang Nagas of Lukhimpore have for instance been 
advancing claims to lands occupied by tea gardens, which, iu the present 
undefined state of the boundary, are very embarrassing. Similarly 
the Kanfora Nagas of Seebsaugor have been quarreling with their 
Assamese neighbours and making demands, which, though for the 
present amicably settled, may any time revive in a troublesome form. 
On another part of the Seebsaugor border a serious outrage has occurred, 
in dealing with which the Government is again hampered by the 
ill-defined character of its jurisdiction and policy. This was the 
massacre by the Kamsiugia Nagas of a party of Borlangee Nagas, 
who, having conic down to the plains to trade, were waylaid within 
two miles of one of our tea-gardens and butchered at a time when they 
thought themselves secure from any enemies they might have in the 
hills. Twenty-three women and children were killed and decapitated. 
Although this outrage took place, as has been stated, in the plains, and 
close to a tea grant, it appeared that the locality was beyond that tract 
over which the revenue survey had passed, and that in fact the 
boundary of the district had never yet been authoritatively defined. 
The Kamsingias have of course been dealt with, for undoubtedly the 
hill-men look upon us as the guardians of the plains. They have given 
up the skulls and paid compensation on our demand to the Borlangees, 
both tribes promising at the same time to drop the blood feud which 
led to th^ massacre. Had the boundary been clear and known, this 
atrocious outrage would have merited and received far other treatment. 
But as it is, the Government of India did not see its way to punishing 
the murderers iu any more stringent fashion. It has, however, on 
the Lieutenant-Governor's suggestion, been decided to lay down the 
boundary line as it has been laid down along the Kamroop and Bhutan 
frontier, to mark oflF by pillars the limits of our civil jurisdiction, and 
to warn the tribes that within those limits no raid will be permitted-— 
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DO interference allowed. At the same time a definite policy with 
respect to the Naga tribes beyond the line has been sought for, which 
may be expressed as ^ the establishment of political control and 
influence without any assertion of actual government.’ The system, 
in fact, under which the Angamia have become peaceable is to be 
tried op the other tribes ; and the only question is whether the Eastern 
Nagas should be brought under a separate political agency or included 
under the charge of the Political Agent of the Angami Hills. 

^ It will be convenient to notice here what has been done this 
season in connection with the question noticed at page 2fl of last year’s 
report regarding the boundary between Munipore and the Naga Hills. 
The Government of India having decided to maintain in its integrity 
the line of 1 842, so far as it went, and to prescribe a boundary line from 
that point eastward to Tellizo, which should give over to Munipore the 
villages from which she claimed to have made actual collections of 
tribute, the task of demarcating this was entrusted to Captain Butler, 
the Political Agent, acting in conjunction with Major Godwin-Austeu 
of the Survey, and ColonelThompson, the Governor-General’s Agent at 
Munipore. It was the wish of the Government of India that after 
carefully demarcating the line of settlement as far as Tellizo, the party 
should proceed to survey the watershed as far north as the Patkoi pass, 
a part hitherto quite unknown to us, only the general direction of the 
range having been guessed. It was understood that eastward of 
Tellizo, Munipore had not attempted to cross the watershed towards 
Assam, or to exercise any authority over the tribes there situated ; 
nor does it appear from any evidence since procured that she had 
in fact done so. But the survey of the watershed was from the outset 
most distasteful to the Maharajah, fixing, as it would necessarily do, a 
definite limit to any future acquisition on the side of the Naga Hills. 
Every obstacle that was possible was thrown in the way of the survey 
party. A party of Munipoorie troops was sent by a circuit to 
cross their intended line of march some distance ahead, and there to 
attack the Naga villages in order to compromise our oflicers, who were 
apparently acting in conjunction with Munipore. The ruse succeeded, 
for the survey party, when it came up, was attacked, and but for the 
resolution and gallantry of those in command, the coiiscqucuocs might 
have been most serious. The Nagas were very soon convinced of their 
mistake, and our officers entered the disputed village; but it was 
impossible to proceed further in this direction without preparations 
which dependence on Munipoorie aid had made to seem unnecessary. 
It was deemed advisable to turn aside to visit the Maharajah and try 
to persuade him to obey the orders of Government, or failing this to 
seek instructions from the Government of India. Peremptory orders 
to the Maharajah were in due course issued by telegram and letter, 
but the season had been lost, and the survey was only able to work 
its way up the east face of Munipore and back to the neighbourhood 
of Tellizo, when it had to break oflT its work. This visit to Munipore, 
however, was the means of establishing one very important fact. 
The watershed, instead of running directly north-cast from Tellizo, 
as it has hitherto been shown in the maps, was found to take a deep 
bend to the southward, so as to form a valley watered by a considerable 
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river^ there called the Lanier, which (there seems every reason to believe) 
flows north into the Dikhoo of Assam. It is just possible that it takes 
an unexpected bend to the east and south, so making its way through 
some gorge in the Saramethi range to the Irrawaddy. Until the course 
of the Lanier has been explored and the country through which it flows 
surveyed, it will be impossible to say what is the watershed of Assam and 
Burmah in this quarter, and what should be the boundary of Munipore. 

We have now, as the result of old explorations in the east and of 
modern explorations in the west, some knowledge, more or less, of a 
considerable portion of the Naga Hills; but there is a large tract 
between what is called the Kopamedza range and the Saramethi range, 
comprising the country where the head waters of the Lanier were seen, 
and thence to the Dikhoo, which is still quite unknown to us, beyond 
the small part seen by Captain Butler and Major Austen during their 
recent explorations, and the distant observations taken by the latter 
officer. While in these countries the ridges of the hills are inhabited 
up to a moderate elevation ; when they pass a certain height they 
become race boundaries. Captain Butler believes from what he has 
seen that in the upper part at least the Kopamedza range is so high 
as to form a race boundary between different tribes of Nagas, 
so that possibly the trans- Kopamedza Nagas may be to some extent 
an isolated race. The Saramethi range is certainly very high, as 
much as 12,000 feet in some points, and must constitute an efl^ctual 
barrier between these Nagas and the tribes of the Kyendwen country 
of Burmah, through no part of which is any communication known 
to exist. It may be said, as the result of most careful inquiries, that 
we can gather no trace of any communication between the tribes 
known to us and the Burmese country, from the latitude of Munipore 
to that of Scebsaugor. Along this part of the frontier between Assam 
and Burmah there seems to exist, as has been said, a very high 
and difiicult mountain barrier. There is a route from Munipore to 
Sumjok and the Kyendwen on the south, and from Seebsaugor and 
Debroogurh there are routes by Longba and the Fatkoi to the Hookong 
valley, but apparently none between these points. All the probabilities 
seem to point to the Lanier and country between the Kopamedza and 
Saramethi ranges draining into the Dikhoo and Brahmaputra ; but there 
is just a doubt about this, and till this doubt is cleared up the whole 
of the great geographical and political question remains unsolved. 

The Lieutenant-Q-overnor has therefore suggested that a geogra- 
phical exploration be undertaken next cold season to trace the Lanier 
to the Dikhoo, or to an outlet through the Saramethi range to the 
Irrawaddy, if that be possible. His Honor would not at present try to 
enter into permanent political relations with the tribes inhabiting this 
country, but would only trust to such officers as Captain Butler and 
Major Austen doing as they have already done in pushing their way 
through these people and solving the geographical questions now 
pending. The Munipore boundary he would leave to be settled after 
the main question on which it depends is disposed of. 

Putting aside the unexplored country from the point where 
Captain Butler and Major Austen stopped last season to the Dikhoo, 
we may say that east of the Dikhoo the accounts of Brodie and others 
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show that the Naga country is narrow, that the dividing range that 
separates ns from Burmah is not very far beyond Brotiie^s route, and 
the intermediate tribes cannot be very large. We know generally the 
tribes along the Scobsaugor frontier, as also all the Angamees and 
cognate tribes, since Captain Butler has been through the whole of 
these latter. He has also seen from the range opposite, which he 
traversed in 1872, the villages of Nagas inhabiting the western spurs 
of the Kopamcdza range, but he docs not know imieli of them. 

The operations tlicrcfore which His Honor has proposed should 
be undertaken arc as follow : — 

UL — The geographical exploration above mentioned. 

2nd . — The settlement of the Scebsaugor and Ijukhiinpore-Naga 
boundary above referred to. 

3rd. — The gradual carrying out, so far as may be, of the policy alnnuly 
enunciated, viz. ** the establishment of political control and 
influence without any assertion of actual government,” 

With respect to the establishment of political control over the 
tribes, the Lieutenant-Governor considers that that can only be 
brought about gradually, and if Assam is to be made over to a separate 
administration, lie cannot attempt to predicate exactly what must ho 
worked out as circumstances arise. lie has, Jiowcvor, said that onr 
object should be to cstablidi a kind of political police over the tribes, 
and thus restrain them from the shocking head-taking, which is their 
chief crime. We should not, His Honor thinks, absolutely refuse to 
interfere in the quarrels of those tribes which arc brongbi within our 
political control. On the contrary we should arbitrate between them, 
and in the event of a clear and flagrant case, of attack by one on 
another in defiance of our arhitration, wc sljonld endeavour to enforce 
an award. To begin with : Captain Butler, backed as he is by a good 
armed police, and having established, as he already has, much influence 
over the Angamcc tribes, should be authorized to do what be. can to 
keep peace among them. For this purpose, «ind generally for the 
better conduct of his duties as Political Agent, tl»e Lieutenant- 
Governor tliinks that lie sliould be moved forward from his present low, 
unhealthy, and inconvenient head-quarters of Samoogoodting, where 
he and his ofilce suffer from constant fever, and where he is away from 
the Angamees whom ho is supposed to control, to a higher, healthier, 
and more convenient spot, where he might control the Angamees, the 
Lhotas, and any other tribes that he can bring under bis influence. 

All our past experience convinces the Lieutenant-Governor that 
the best way of dealing with these eastern tribes is to establish a 
political police among them and become familiar with them. We 
then stop raids, as wc have stopped those of the Garos, the Angamees, 
the Khasias, and it is to bo hoped the Lushais. Wliile wo leave 
them unknown in their obscure hills and jungles, there is no 
security whatever against the raids which continually occur; once 
we know them we find them very amenable to authoVity. 

On the subject of the exploration of the xinknown Naga country^ 
it is of course impossible to say now that it can be done absolutely 
without risk. The Lieutenant-Governor can only trust to the officers 
on the spot, and it would be fully explained to them that they are not 
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asked or expected to incur an excessive risk. If when on the spot they 
do not see tlicir way to following out the enterprise successfully, it will 
be their duty to return, and not to compromise their position. But the 
object is a great one. Captaii\ Butler has a remarkable power of 
influencing tlicse people ; he has hitherto succeeded in going among 
them successfully, and the Lieutenant-Governor has begged that he 
may be allowed to make the attempt, in which we may rely not only 
on hia gallantry, but also on his discretion. 

The projioaals of this Government havo now been substantially 
sanctioned by the Government of India, and arrangements are in progress 
to make the explorations and demarcations proposed the ensuing season. 

The administration of the Political Agency of the Augaraee Naga 
Hills has eontinued to be as successful as in former years. The year 
was favorable as regards both crops and public health. Trade with 
Assam and Muuiporc seems to have taken a start ; tea-seed, cloth, and 
ponies being exchanged in increasing quantities. The charitable dis- 
j)ensary is attracting great numbers of hillracn ; the medical officer's 
bkill and tact have overcome what prejudice there was against strange 
metliods of treatment. The Licutenaiit-tTOvernor has given increased 
grants for roads, and has urged on Captain Butler the importance of 
opening out tlic country as much as possible. 

No special notice is called for of the Rengma Nagas living in the 
jungly hills between the Kolliaui and the Bhunsiri, or of the Mikirs 
inhabiting the low hills between the Kolliaui and the Jumoona. These 
tribes are clncfly under the management of the Political Agent in the 
Naga Hills, ami arc harmless and iiioflbusivc. 

KOOKIES IN THE NAGA HILLS. 

Mention has been made in former years of the colonies of Kookie 
immigrants from the south that had been settled along the frontier 
of North Cachar as a sort of protection against the Angamcc Nagas. 
They were at one time supplied with arms by Government, and obtained 
grants of land on favorable terms. The quarrels between them and 
ihcir Naga neighbours in the Muniporc frontier recently led to great 
trouble, liut now that the boundary has beeu demarcated, things seem 
to have quieted down. 


KIIASI AND JYNTEAH HILLS. 

The Khasi and Jyntcah Hill districts have this year been as quiet 
as last yearns report described them. New rules, providing a simple 
procedure iu civil and petty criminal cases, have worked well, and the 
chiefs and village councils have disposed satisfactorily of nearly all the 
work that arose. There is hardly any serious crime calling for the 
interference of the Deputy Commissioner. 

GAROS. 

Next to the Kh'tsias, the remainder of the hills lying between 
Assam on one side and the Sylhet and Mymensiiig districts on the 
other, is the Garo country, most of it hitherto marked in the maps as 
unexplored and independent. In consequence of outrages committed 
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on our dependent villages by communities of independent Oaros^ the 
Lieutenant-Governor drew the attention of the Govornmeut of India 
to the absolute necessity which existed for thoroughly roclai tiling that 
part of the Garo Hills which was still iudcpciidcnt of control. It was 
stated that since the policy of direct inaiiagenicnt of the liill comuiuni- 
ties had been introduced in ISUO, viflago after village had submitt<^d 
to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioner in charge, voluntarily 
enrolling themselves as (British subjects, and proving ihc genuineness of 
their action by regular payment of the trilling duos imposed on thorn. 
It was shown that a considerable portion of the bills had been thus 
brought within the pale of regular government. It was explained that 
the Lieutenant-Governor would have been quite content to wait for the 
gradual submission of the remaining independent ( iaros bad they on 
their part been content to live at peace with their neiglilmurs now 
under our protection; but they hatl chosen to commei»ec active 
hostilities by raidiug on dependent villages, and frequently gave pro- 
tection to criminals who had oftended ag-ainst our laws. Conduct like 
this threatened disturliancc, not only to the peace of the Oaro district, 
but danger to the plains of (lowalp.nra aiul iMyruensingli, in which on 
. more than one recent occasion the Garo raids bad caused considerable 
panic. The Lieutenant-Governor proposed therefonj to j)nt an cud to 
the independence of the savages inhabiting this nook in the midst of 
British territory, briiigiug them under the direct control of the D(q)uty 
Commissioner, and opening j)aths through the centre of the hills 
along which our police could ])atrol. 

The Licutenaiit-(iovcruor^s j)r()posaIs met with tin* approval of 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, and the necessary 
preparations for an expedition were at onets taken in hand. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, after eonsidting with Colonel llanghtoii, the 
Commissioner, considered it expedient to allow no possible Cljanee of 
miscarriage in such an enterprise, and providtjd for the eoll(^etlon of 
at least .''^00 armed police, supp(»rted on the side of the Khasi J lilts by 
three companies of regular troops. It was also decided not to coni- 
niciiec active operations till the middle of November, by which time it 
was hoped the country would become tolerably licalthy for men from, 
the plains. 

The expeditionary force was divided into three columns. One 
column, under Captain Davis, entered the hills from the Goalpara 
district on the north by the Nibari Dwar ; a second, under Mr. Daly, 
entered from the Mymensingh district on the south ; the third or main 
column, under Captain Williamson, the Deputy Commissioner, marched 
from Toora, the head-quarters of the (iaro Hills district. It was 
arranged that each column should follo^v a [jrcseri bed route tbrongb tluj 
independeut tract, visiting and enforcing tlic submission of all villages 
on its way ; and it was hoped that all would meet at a central rendez- 
vous at about the same time. Lieutenant It. G. Woodthorpe, r.e.. 
Assistant Superintendent of Survey, was de])utcd to conduct survey 
operations in communication with C.'aptain Williamson. 

The expedition was singularly successful. Captain Williamson 
occupied without opposition Dilmagiri, the leading independent vil- 
age, which had been concerned iu the recent raids, and reeeived the 
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submission of all the hamlets in tho neighbourhood. Mr. Daly joined 
him on the I4th December, after repulsing, without loss of men on hia 
side, ail attack which the Uuros made on his camp. He, too, had 
received tenders of submission from most of the villages on his route. 
EstahiUhing themselves at Roiigrengiri, Captain Williamson and 
Mr. Daly, while waiting for the arrival of the northern column under 
Captain Davis, visited all the Garo villages within reach, and after 
receiving their offers of submission, arranged for the payment of the 
usual small house-tax, occasionally inflicting and realizing fines where 
opposition had been offered or orders disobeyed, and insisting on the 
surrender of all skulls kept as trophies of raids. 

Captain Davis’s column was longer on the road, and did not join 
the others till the 2nd January. He had, however, visited all the inde- 
pendent villages on both sides of his line of march, and though he had 
been twice atiackcd, he had been able to repulse the Garos and punish 
the offending communities without much difficulty. 

During January the remaining independent villages were visited, 
and submitted. Tlie Garos, convinced apparently that resistance was 
hopeless, accepted the terms offered them by Captain Williamson, and 
have, under his directions, been engaged in opening out paths across 
the hills in several directions, which they will be required hereafter to 
maintain. The survey had also completed its duty aud filled up the 
blank which has hitherto disfigured tho maps. 

Captain Williamson has appointed luskurs, or village representa- 
tives ill the newly- acquired tracts, who will bo responsible for manage- 
ment on the system already in force in the dependent villages. The 
hills have been again traversed by him from end to end with a small 
guard, and found to be perfectly quiet. A strong police post has been 
established iu tho heart of the country hitherto independent ; the new 
state of things has been acce|)tcd with a considerable amount of cheer- 
fulness, and great eagerness for trade is niaiiifcsted on all hands. The 
expeditionary force has been broken up, aud men and officers have 
returned to their own districts. 

Although the success wJiich has been achieved has been rapid and 
is likely, as the local officers believe, to prove lasting, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was desirous to leave nothing to chance. The ordinary 
police force of the Garo Hills number 151) men. These arc used solely 
as military guards, the administration being based on the village 
system of luskurs already alluded to. The armed police has now been 
raised to 300 men, aud posts have been so arranged that the authority 
of Government may be visible and beyond doubt. 

Money has been granted to complchft the system of roads across 
the hills, towards the opening of which much has been already done, 
and no cffojft is being spared to establish markets aud develop trade. 
Koads aud markets ought very speedily to create a social revolution 
iu the hills. Liberal assistance has been promised for educational 
purposes. 

There is much reason to believe that the country is rich in many 
natural products. Its cotton trade has always been considerable, and 
was known even in the days of the Moguls; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that instead of our having to burn large quantities 
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of cotton in punishment of outrage^ as was unhappily necessary in a 
few instances^ we may find here a new source of supply to Manchester. 
The Deputy Commissioner is now doing what he can, by the introduc- 
tion of improved seed and by encouraging trade, to develop this 
cultivation. The timber of the hills is also expected to prove valuable, 
and, while preserving all reasonable jungle rights of the Oaros, Govern- 
ment may expect a fair return from judicious forest operations. 
Wild elephants arc said to be very numerous, and probably kliedda 
operations would prove profitable at an early date. 

Since the close of the expedition the Dcj)uty Commissioners of 
the Garo and Khasi Hills have succeeded in laying* down a boundary 
between their districts, which will moreover soon be connected by a 
good hill road. The boundary between the Garo Hills and Goalpara 
is also in need of adjustment, and will in all probability be resurveyed 
and settled during the ensuing cold season. 

LUSIIAIS AND CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 

With the close of the Lusliai expedition it became necessary to 
consider the future policy of Government towards thoso tribes, and the 
measures necessary for the permanent defence of C'acliar and Chitta- 
gong. As regards policy, Iho Governriieiit of India adhered to the 
system of exercising political ijifliience only without direct interfcronce 
or control, coupled with the definition of a precise boundary line hoyond 
which ordinary jurisdiction should on no account extend. This line 
was to be guarded by a chain of posts, and l)eyond it only political 
relations with the tribes were to be cultivated. In order to the ascer- 
tainment of the best line to adopt, it was decided to have a careful 
survey made of tlic country between Cachar and Chittagong along the 
eastern frontier of Hill Tipperah ; the idea being that the eliain of 
posts, after being carried from cast lowest along the southein frontier 
of Cachar, should turn .south along the eastern border of Hill Tipperah, 
and thence bo carried along .some one of the hill ranges till it met tlie 
advanced posts of tlie Cliittagong hills, and so down the eastern face 
of the Hill Tracts district till it reached Arracan. It was held to be 
very important to define this eastern boundary of Tipperah, and it was 
proposed to entrust its defence to the Kajah of that state. The eastern 
face of the Chittagong Hill Tracts was also to be carefully surveyed in 
order to the selection of a range suitable for the establishment of posts 
and opening of patrol paths. 

For the survey of the Tipperah frontier and the country between 
Cachar and Chittagong, Captain Badglcy and Mr. Chcnnell of the 
Topographical Survey were deputed. They were assisted by Mr. 
Power, the Political Agent of Hill Tipperah, who accomjjanicd them 
throughout, and but for whose iiidefatigahle exertions and tact the 
undertaking would probably have been a failure. The party entered 
the hills from Sylhet, and after an exploration of the Jampai and 
Hachik ranges, Mr. Chennell was left to survey the interior of Hill 
Tipperah, while Captain Badglcy and Mr. Power pushed across the hills 
to Sirthay, where the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts had established a depot of provisions in anticipation of their 
arrival. After a few days^ rest they again started north, and mpde their 
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way across the ranges to the point marked as Peak Z and Bepari Bazar 
on the Cachar side of the watershed, and thence to the Cachar district, 
passing by the villages of the Lushai Chief Sukpilal, and being the first 
party that had crossed between Cachar and Chittagong. The Lushais 
offered no opposition to their progress, though they were not by any 
means cordial. 

The survey on the Chittagong side was conducted by Mr. Cooke, 
in company with Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner. They 
explored thoroughly the Oheepoom and Saichul ranges, the two most 
promising lines of possible defence, and Captain Lewin was also met 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the Arraean Hill Tracts, who worked 
his way across from Talukmai to discuss the question of how best to 
link on our line of defence with that of British Burraah. 

The results of these surveys, and the proposals based upon them 
by the Lieutenant- Governor, may be briefly stated as follows. It has 
been ascertained that the eastern part of Hill Tipperah is quite 
uninhabited, and tliat a cliain of posts along cither the Hachik or 
Jainpai Avould be enormously expensive, and in such a country quite 
ineflcctive. Tlic Lieutenant-Governor has therefore abandoned the idea 
of carrying a chain of posts down those ranges, lie would maintain 
the present posts on the frontier of Cachar and Syllict, and encourage 
as mneli as possible the development of trade with Bepari Bazar and 
other Lushai marts. The reports show that Sukpilal, the leading Chief 
of the Western Luslnais, lias been moving liis villages southward and 
nearer to our Chittagong Hill Tracts, from whence the Lushai country 
is much more accessible than on the Cachar side. It seems therefore 
advisable to attem])t to reach and influence him and the neighbouring 
tribes from the south rather tlian from tlie north. During the past cold 
season, while the surveys were going on north and south, the police of 
the Chittagong Hills UTre establishing themselves at Sirtliay in the 
immediate vi(nnity of Kuttoupooca and the Syloo tribes of Lushais. 
The efteet of this measure has been most marked and gratifying. Not- 
withstanding the interruptions of liis southern journey. Captain Lewin 
has been able to establish the most friendly rclqjiions with the Syloos, 
who were utterly cowed and broken by the expedition. They have 
become a perfectly friendly and subservient clan, grateful to us for 
our aid when they were starving from loss of crops, and anxious to 
settle under our protection. At the request of one branch of the clan 
a guard of 50 police was stationed in their midst during all last season 
to protect them from the Howlongs, the whole cost of feeding this 
guard being voluntarily borne by the tribe. There has also been a good 
deal of friendly intercourse with the Howlong clans, and they have 
referred some of their quarrels to the arbitration of our officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, in concurrence with the local officers, believes that 
it is only by maintaining an advanced ])ost that we can hope to 
bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, Howlongs, and other 
Lushais. lie would work upon Sukpilal and the Western Lushais 
by throwing out an advanced post from the Chittagong side somewhere 
among the Syloos, as was done last season. This post would dominate 
Sukpilal, protect any trade route opened between Bepari Bazar and the 
Hill Tracts, and form a centre of political influence in the manner 
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desired by the Suprerae Government. To protect oiir own Hill Tracts 
from raids by Southern Howlon*?-? and Shindoos^ it is proposed to 
establish a system of posts and patrols along the northern part of the 
Ohcepoom and southern part of tlic Saichul ranges. The local officers 
desire that British Hunnah should advance the Arracan Hill Tract posts 
and patrols to meet ours. It is understood, however, that the Chief 
Commissioner thinks the (Chittagong Hills should depend entirely on 
its own arrangements for defence. The faet, however, is that the 
southern portion of the Hill Tracts is chiefly e.\posed to raids from 
Shindoos, a tribe only a])proaeh!il)le from the side of Arracan, and of 
whom we know nothing. Looking to this and to the fact that the 
Sungoo valley is inhabited almost exclusively by tribes of Arracan 
origin and connections, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to think 
that thi.s portion of the Hills, and also the Cox^s Bazar sub-division of 
Chittagong, mainly inhabited by Muglis, should be made over entirely 
to Arracan, whicli could then make its own arrangements for defence 
and patrol. The wliole subject is before the Government of India. 

As regards the eastern boundary of Hill Tipperah, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has proposed to prescribe a river ratlier than a mountain 
boundary. In these eountri(*s the tops of ranges are generally oeenpied 
and cultivated, and nnsnited for that n'asoii to serve as boundaries. 
It ha.s been suggested that the Lungai river, running between the Jam- 
pai and Haeliick ranges, should be taken as the boundary line up to its 
source at Betlingsib. The line would then run across the watershed 
to Dolujuri, and thence along the recognised Hill Tipperah border by 
Surduing to the Feiiny. 

The administration of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong is yearly 
growing in importance. Large settlements of immigranis from Hill 
Tipperah have taken place in the Myonce valley. Plough cultivation is 
being extended in all dircction.s under a .system of OovrTiirncnt advances. 
This has inevitably led to a localisation of the authority of the Jooinca 
(Chiefs, who had hitherto followed the cultivators of their clan for poll- 
tax into whatever part they wanden'd. A registry of tlie enltivalors 
themselves has no>v bhen undertaken. "I’he timber trade of the bills 
has largt'ly expanded, and the rovenne derived from river-tolls has 
become considerable, the demand for 1872-73 being Jis. 15, l^!); the 
demand for ordinary revenue i)cing Bs. 5:1,(581. The expenditure, 
Ks. 1,71 ,000, is at present heavy compared with the revenue realized. 
This is unavoidable in a frontier district which pays for the protection 
of tho.se behind it, but the local authorities arc sanguine that the 
resources of these hills are only begun to be developed. 

Much has been done during the year to improve the frontier police, 
and they are now a well-armed and efficient body of men. They are 
expensive, as tlie cost of supplying provisions and of clothing in these 
bills is necessarily very great ; but it is important to have a good class 
of fighting men, and to retain them as long a.s pos.siblo in the force. A 
European medical officer has been sanctioned for the district, as the 
unhcalthincss of the ordinary posts is notorious. It is hoped that if it is 
permanently stationed on the higher ranges the health of the force may 
improve. The main difficulty in the way of this is that the Deputy 
Commissioner, while on political duty at Sirthay, is too far removed 
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from the supervision of the civil arl mini strati on of the Ifill Tracts 
district. A plan for remedying this by readjustment of jurisdictions 
has been suggested to the Government of India. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 

Reference was made at page 18 of the appendix to last yearns report 
to the proposal to extend the Statute 33 and 34 Victoria, Chapter 3, 
to Assam, Cachar, and the Chittagong Hills, and in the present 
year the proposal was sanctioned and carried out. 

The first use of tlie power of summary legislation given by that 
Act was to pass a regulation for the frontier of those districts. 

It had been found that there was pressing necessity of bringing 
under more stringent control the commercial relations of our own 
subjects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 
In Lukhimpore especially the operations of speculators in caoutchouc 
had led to serious complications, not only interfering with the revenue 
derived by Government from the India-rubber forests in the plains 
beyond the line of our settled mehals, but threatening disturbances with 
the hill tribes beyond. The spread of tea-gardens outside our fiscal 
limits had already, as was shown in last yearns account of the Seebsaugor 
Nagas, involved the Cjovcriiment in many difficult questions with the 
hillmen, and on the whole the Government came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary to take special powers and lay down special rules. 

Accordingly a regulation was drawn up by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and approved by the Governor-General in Council to give effect to this 
policy. This regulation gives power to tlic Lieutenant-Governor to pre- 
scribe a line, to be called the inner line,^^ in each or any of the districts 
affected, beyond which no British subject of certain classes or foreign 
residents can pass without a license. The pass or license, when given, 
may be subject to such conditions as may appear necessary. And rules 
are laid down regarding trade, the possession of laud beyond the line, 
and other matters, which give the executive Government an effective 
control. The regulation also provides for the preservation of ele- 
phants, and authorizes Government to lay down rules for their capture. 

Surveys and inquiries to assist the local officers in defining the 
inner line in Lukhimpore and elsewhere are now in progress. 

The question of extending 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, to Sylhet and to 
the districts of the Cooch Behar division, is under the consideration of 
the Supreme Government. 


COOCH BEHAR. 

Of the Tributary Mehals, Cooch Behar is now under the direct 
management of British officers, the Rajah being a minor. The adminis* 
tration of Cooch Behar has received much attention during the year. A 
resettlement of the land has been going on in which the rights of the jote- 
dars have been ascertained and defined, farms have been done away with, 
and a system of direct collection introduced. The local authorities 
speak in strong terms of the improvements visible on every side, mate- 
rial and other; and the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that our 
management is a great improvement on the misrule which seems to 
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have prevailed in Gooch Behar to an unusual extent. The main doubt 
which His Honor feels with regard to the arrangements in force is 
whether, looking forward to the time when the Kajah may come to 
administer the territory, it is good to have introduced so much of the 
technicalities of our system and given pabulum to so many lawyers. 
It is also open to remark that the administration is largely in the hands 
of foreigners, in numbers equal to the establishment ot' a native statOj 
but paid at rates higher than those of regulation districts. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has impressed on the Commissioner the 
propriety of revising the expenditure under 'several heads where it has 
recently unnecessarily increased. His Honoris view is that there is, 
however, one thing upon which expenditure is legitimate, and on which 
hardly any information is given in the Commissioner's report, though it 
is one of the most important subjects for notice, viz. public works. The 
Government does not desire to accumulate large sums of money for the 
young Rajah, as this may in the end only demoralise him. But while 
the present very costly establishment will leave no margin for the 
expenses which a Rajah is sure to incur, and thus this mode of spend- 
ing his money will only tend to embarrass him, on the other hand, by 
spending any surplus funds on permanent material improvements, we 
develop the country and leave the increasing income available to him 
when he comes to want it. In this view the two roads passing through 
Cooch Behar are to be fully completed so as to have no breaks whatever, 
except ferries over large rivers where a ferry boat can always ply. The 
two roads are — (1) that connecting with Julpigoree on the one side 
and the Brahmaputra on the other; and (*2) that running to llungpore 
on the one side and Buxar and the hills on the other. Other works of 
importance will also be undertaken as funds permit. 

THE TRIBUTARY MEHALS OF CUTTACK. 

At pages 39-40 of the appendix to last year's report an account 
was given of the constitution of these nichals, and it was noticed that 
their population had been ascertained by the census to amount to not 
less than 1,283';309 souls. 

The largest estate is Mohurbhunj, which comprises 4,243 square 
miles, with a population of a quarter of a million. A large portion 
of this estate, called Bamunghatty, is now managed under the super- 
vision of the Deputy Commissioner of Singbhoom, in consequence of 
disturbances arising out of the oppression of the aboriginal inhabitants 
by the Rajah’s officials. Next in importance comes Keonjhur, with 
an area of 3,096 square miles and a population of 181,871 souls. 
This estate, which has been, as noticed in former reports, for some years 
under Government management, has now been made over to the direct 
control of its Rajah, on his undertaking to maintain the settlements 
approved by Government, and to make no change without previous 
sanction. Dhenkanal has an area of 1,463 square miles and a 
population of 178,072. TJngool was confiscated in 1847, and is now 
managed by a tehsildar under the orders of the Superintendent. 
Tigariah is the smallest estate of all, comprising no more than 46 
square miles, but it is one of the most populous for its size, having an 
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average of 357 souls to the square mile. Bankee was confiscate^ in 
1840^ aud is under the direct management of Governmeut. Its area 
is 1 16 square miles^ with a population of 49^426 souls^ making it the 
most densely populated of all the estates. Khundpara, another small 
estate of 244 square miles in extent^ has an average of 249 persons to 
the square mile. Boad^ including the Khondmds, measures 2^064 
square miles, with a population of 108,868 souls. The Khondmals 
comprise the hilly country to the south of the estate, which was ceded 
to us in 1840 on account of the Bajah^s inability to put down the 
practice of human sacrifice among the aboriginal inhabitants. The 
population of this tract numbers 51,810 souls. Last year, at the 
earnest request of the sirdars or village heads, a tax was imposed on the 
grog-shops of the Khondmals, the proceeds of which are devoted to 
schools. This year again they have petitioned, volunteering to raise a 
tax of four annas per house for the purpose of opening up roads. 
They stipulated that a punchayet or committee of headmen should 
advise in the expenditure of the money, and Government has accepted 
the oficr, contributing an equal sum to that locally raised, viz. about 
Hs. 2,000. 

The character of the administration of the Tributary Mehals of 
Orissa was explained in last year’s report. The Chiefs of these 
mehals seem on the whole to manage their estates with success, and 
pay their tribute regularly and without difficulty. The boundary 
disputes, which bad been pending here and there for some years 
past, have now been nearly all disposed of. Crime is promptly 
dealt with, and the civil and criminal procedure has been made suitable 
aud effective without any leaning to technicalities. Sixty-eight 
schools, with nearly 2,000 children, exclusive of village pathsalas, have 
been opened out in the country. Those established in Keonjhur while the 
State was under Government supervision, were kept on by the Kajah last 
year at a cost to the state of Bs. 1,923. He has not, however, shown 
any desire to increase their number, which was 17. They were attended 
by between 600 and 700 children, who generally show an intelligent 
interest in their studies. Their parents, except among the forest tribe of 
Towaugs, evince an increasing appreciation of the advantages they thus 
enjoy. In the other tributary mehals increasing encouragement has 
been afforded to education by the Bajahs, especially by the Maharajah 
of Dhcnkanal, who supports a free English school and 9 vernacular 
schools attended by 825 boys. In the lapsed mehals of Ungool and 
Banka there are 9 schools supported by Government and attended by 
267 pupils. In the rest of the mehals there are 32 schools with nearly 
600 pupils. Goal-beds have been discovered in the Talcheie estate, 
and measures were being taken by the Snperintendent during the year 
to give this coal a fair trial in Cuttack. 

An account of a tribe called the Pans, notorious as thieves and 
cattle-poisoners, has been given by the Superintendent. The dan 
numbers 1 1 1,902 souls accoiding to the census. Their chief ooottpatiott 
is weaving. Through the exertions of Mr. Bavenshaw ibis tribe has, 
consented to put itself under some sort of organization to prevent \ 
thefts, and efforts are being made to settle them on waste lands imd 
bring them into regular habits of living. 
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SONTHALIA. 

An account was given last year of the special measures adopted to 
meet the grievances of the indigenous population of the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. The district was removed under the Act 33 Vic., 
Chapter 3, from the operation of the laws applicable generally to 
Bengal, and a regulation passed providing for the settlement of the 
pergunnahs, specifying the laws to be in force, and arranging other 
matters, as noticed at page 70 of the appendix to the report of 1871-72. 
The effect of these measures has been all that could be desired. 
Perfect tranquillity has prevailed throughout the tract. The people 
know that their rights are being ascertained and will be duly protected, 
and the local officers have been placed in a position to administer 
substantial justice in a simple way, without being hampered by the 
technicalities of Regulation law. 

THE TRIBUTARY MEHALS OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN FRONTIER. 

There is little calling for special notice in the events of the year in 
these estates — the best proof of their successful management. There 
was in places a deficient rainfall, but no distress was caused to the 
people, and the revenue and tribute collections were unaffected. 

The financial affairs of the estates of Sirgooja and Korea are super- 
intended by the Commissioner, who has again secured a surplus for in- 
vestment. He does not interfere with the finances of the other estates. 
The heir apparent of Sirgooja and the minor proprietor of Korea attend 
school regularly at Ranchi, and the former is reported to be making 
good progress. 

Most of the petty crime in these estates is disposed of by village 
heads or by punchayets ; more serious crime is dealt with by the Chiefs, 
who commit the most henious cases to the Commissioner. This year 
only 457 cases of all kinds were reported, and 403 persons only were 
convicted criminally. 

The people in Chang Bhukar have been spared from the depredations 
of wild elephants in consequence of Rajah Bindesuri^s kheddah oper- 
ations, and it is said that in various parts of the estates there is a 
sensible diminution in the number of tigers owing to the operations of 
tiger-hunters who have been induced to come forward by the high rate 
of rewards now granted. The Government has called for full particulars 
on this subject. 

Aconsiderable extent of boundary between Gangpur and Sambhalpur, 
which had been left undetermined by the survey, was definitely laid down 
in the cold weather by the Commissioner and Captain Bowie, and a 
fruitful source of quarrel was thus removed. 

There were complaints against the manager of Korea in his capacity 
of Magistrate, which are under investigation ; but apart from this all 
the tributary chiefs discharged their duties loyally and well. Since 
the year closed the Government of India has decided that the present 
settlements of the tribute paid by them shall be renewed for a period 
of twenty years, bat at the same time it has been distinctly noted that 
the amount will be in fact liable to revision at the close of that period. 
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NAWAB NAZIM. 

Mention was made in last report of the pecuniary embarrassments 
of the Nawab Nazim, and of the attachment by creditors of nizamut 
buildings. Things have gone since then from bad to worse. The 
Court of the Subordinate J udge having decided in the first instance 
that the properties were liable to sale, it became necessary for 
Government to file regular suits to have them declared State property 
and not liable for the personal debts of the Nawab Nazim for the time 
being. The suits are still pending. The Government of India has^ 
however, determined to take matters into its own hands and stop by 
legislation the present scandal, administering the Nawab’s stipend for 
his own benefit and the payment of his just debts. 

One consequence of the Nawab^s difficulties was that he could not 
afford dowries for his largo accumulation of unmarried daughters. 
Marriage portions of Ks. 20,000 each have now been sanctioned, and 
the ladies will, it is hoped, soon find suitable husbands. 

On the other hand it has been sought to economise, with reference 
to the large and indefinite sums hitherto spent annually on nizamut 
buildings, by introducing a strictly regulated budget system and 
bringing the expenditure under more rigorous control. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND. 


The heads of this suhjeot prescribed by the G-overninent of India 
being limited in their scope, some of the most important matters con- 
neoted in great degree with the land have been dealt with in the chapter 
upon Changes in the Administration. The figures of the year’s land 
revenue collections are given later, in the chapter on Revenue and 
Finance. This chapter is therefore mainly confined to the specified 
heads. 

It may be mentioned here that the Board of Revenue submitted, 

with their report for the year 1872-73, 
?? interesting Memorandum of the 
nistorj of, and pending question, 
oonoeming, the land revenue administration of Bengal. This memo- 
randum, prepared with much care and research by Mr. D. J. MoNeile, 
Officiating Secretary to the Board of Eevenue, will for many years to 
come be a useful hand-book of reference on all land revenue subjects, 
although it gives expression on some subjects to views and conclusions 
in which the Government of Bengal does not concur; and it must 
therefore be taken with this reservation. The Lieutenant-Governor’s 
review of the Board’s report touches on some of these points. 

One of the subjects in which the lieutenant-Govemor does not 

agree in the views set forth in this 
t»w of Und ido. Memorandum is the following. Under 

the present law the Government revenue is realized in cases of 
default by sale of the estate, and in no other way. If the 
full revenue of an estate is not paid by sunset on the last day 
it is due, that estate at once becomes liable to sale for the arrear ; and 
practically, when an estate has defaulted, either by accident, or by 
misfortune, or for any other cause, it very frequently is sold up, however 
«n«>.n the arrear may be. The Memorandum expresses an unqualified 
opinion of the success of the system. In other parts of India i^e of a 
estate is allowed only in tire last resort, after all other methods 
of realizing the revenue We failed. The Bengal Council in 1871, after 
much discussion, decided not to make the road cess realizable by means 
of the land sale law ; and on that occasion the lieutenant-Govemor 
occasion, from his place in Council, to express an opinion that the 
land sale law was a hard law, and was often rnyust in its oper- 
ation as regards third parties whose inferior rights and liens on an 
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estate were usually obliterated when the estate, through no fault or 
action of theirs, came to the hammer under the land sale law. 

When reviewing the Board’s land revenue administration report fot 
the year 1K72-73, together with Mr. McNeile’s Memorandum, the 
Lieutenant-Governor recorded his views on this important point in the 
following words : — 

‘‘ Paragraph 63 of the present report shows that no less than 763 
^ , . estates were sold for arrears of revenue 

• during the year under review. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would here take 
the opportunity to express his dissent from the Board’s statement 
(paragraph 1 16 of the Memorandum,) that ‘ there can be no manner of 
doubt that on the whole the working of the sale law has ‘been most 
beneficial and satisfactory.’ Paragraph 115 of the Memorandum 
seems to show that estates often go to sale for what the Lieutenant- 
Governor must think illegitimate reasons ; and he wholly doubts the 
advantage set forth in paragraph 1 18 of the Memorandum, of giving 
proprietors, who take advantage of the sale law, the means of realising 
tho very highest value for a property which would not fairly sell for, so 
much. The enhanced price in fact is gained because the sale of an estate 
for arrears of revenue obliterates and defeats many private rights and 
liens on tho land sold. It amounts to creating an encumbered estates’ 
court at tho option of tho present possessors, and for thoir benefit only. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor doubts if such stringent sale laws are now 
required. At any rate, he records these remarks as a caution against 
the Board’s statement that ‘ there can be no manner of doubt’ regarding 
tho conclusions summed up at paragraph 133 of the Memorandum. 

“ The frequency of sales for arrears of revenue in Sylhet would 
• 11 . c 11 . BOQm to show the inappropriateness of 

tno sale law to the peculiar tenures 
of that district, and the Lieutenant-Governor greatly doubts the 
expediency of tho change (described in paragraph 38 of the Memo- 
randum) whereby tho sale law was introduced into Sylhet in 
the year 1867,” As regards the management of the Sylhet dis- 
trict, the Lieutenant-Governor further expressed himself as follows 

‘‘ Sir Georgo Campbell much inclines to think that the Sylhet 
putwarees should be revived in a shape similar to the mouzahdars 
of Assam, whom in fact they much resembled. The Assam mouzahdars 
are small indigenous tehsildars (rent ooUeotors) of moderate areas. 
The Lieutenant-Governor must also differ from the suggestion 
(paragraph 40 of the Memorandum) that the proposal to make a 
farming settlement of Jyntea should have a renewed claim on the 
attention of Government ; he does not think that any farming settle- 
mont should be made there at all. He sees no reason why we should 
not deal with the present proprietors themselves.” 

SURVEYS. 

' The statement in the appendix^ Fiscal El, exhibits the estimated 

ProfeMioiud. quantify of work completed by the 

professional parties within the survfy' 
year ending 30th September 1S73. The figures given are ujpproxiBlqte' 
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only. The aggregate area oompleted is there given at 2,783 
square miles. The total expenditure is estimated at Rs. l,90,280-6-ll, 
which gives an average cost of Its. 68-5-10 per square mile. The 
Superintendent of Itevenue Surveys has brought to notice the failure 
in the outturn of the second division, which is engaged on the topo- 
graphical survey of the Lukhimporc district. 

Statement Fiscal E2 shows the work performed by the non-pro- 
fessional parties during the ot&cial year from Ist April 1872 to the 
Slst March 1873. 

The estimated area demarcated in the Midnapore division is 

considerably less than that of the 
Non-pro eaeion , previous year for reasons which have 

been fully explained and which were inevitable. 

The cost per square mile has accordingly increased. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has acknowledged the work done by the establish- 
ment on settlement and on irrigation survey to have been well 
done. 


The compilation of survey record during the year in Hooghly is 

found to be very much in arrears. The 
^ work appears to have been carried on 


without sufficient superintendence, owing to the illness and subse- 
quent death of the Deputy Collector in charge, and to the fact 
that the appointment was then left for some time vacant. A 
Deputy Collector, who has had much experience in survey work, 
and a good reputation for efficiency, has, however, recently been 


appointed. 

It had previously been observed that earthen mounds were 
„ ^ , in Assam the only boundary marks 

Boundary marks. x 

erected by the survey parties, even at 

main circuit stations and on district boundaries. The Lieutciiant-Qo- 


vernor hasnow directed that for the future masonry platforms are always 
to be erected in place of earthen mounds at points such as are men- 
tioned above. In a country covered with forest and liable to inunda- 
tion, earthen mounds will in a year or two become quite undiscover- 
able, and it will be impossible to identify any survey lines upon the 


ground. Captain Osborne’s demarcation work in Durrung during 
1871-72 formed an exception to the general rule. He erected a 
number of masonry marks on the district boundary and demarcated tea 
grants. The Lieutenant-Governor has desired it to be made a rule 
for the future that every tea grant, and every rent-free holding (except 
the very email ones of under two acres each), shall have at least one 
stone ox masonry boundary mark. If there be one or two such per- 
manent marks to each grant of rent-free holding, it will always be 
possible to identify the whole boundary and re-creot the earthen 
mounds. 


The question of boundary marks to villages in the regulation pro- 
vinces has l»een determined. Hitherto the revenue survey has passed 
over Bengal and Behar without leaving any permanent landmarks on the 
^und. In other parts of India the boundaries of villages are demarcated 
tefore survey by masonry platforms, and by large stones standing two feet 
out of the ground, or by other very permanent marks, and the cost of 
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these marks has been defrayed by the landholders. In Bengal during 
the last two years a very few permanent boundary marks, about one to 
every ten or twenty villages, have been set up at Government expense. 
The Lieutenant-Governor represented that it was a very great waste of 
money and power for the Survey Department to map a district and 
survey all village boundaries without leaving any boundary marks 
behind them, and in this view the heads of the Survey Department have 
for some years back agreed. The Government of India have now 
directed that a bill be laid before the Local Legislature for compelling 
landholders to erect a sufficient number of boundary marks round their 
villages at points to be indicated by the demarcation officer. Mean* 
while an advance of money has been allowed to set up boundary marks 
during the current season (1873-74) round the villages now under 
demarcation and survey in Midnapore. It is to be feared, however, that 
since almost all Bengal has been surveyed without leaving boundary 
murks, it will be long before we can set them up, except in the small 
portions remaining to be surveyed. 

It may be well to state two notable instances in which the extreme 
inconvenience and loss, from the absence of permanent boundary 
marks in Bengal, have come home to the Government during 
the year under report. The first case was the rectification of the 
Nepal boundary, whereon, from the action of rivers or other causes, 
the boundary of British and Nepal territory had become confused 
and doubtful. The boundary lay for a great distance in the midst 
of a sea of grass jungle, and when the Survey and Civil Officers 
... went to lay down the boundary afresh. 

Nopal boundary difBcultioo. xi. r f x x* • x / xU • 

^ ' they found no starting point for their 

operations on the British side. In the archives of the Survey Office 
in Calcutta were the old field-books and observations ; but there was 
not a single mark on any village boundary to show whence these obser-* 
vations were taken, nor were there any other permanent landmarks 
which the Survey Department could take as their base for the identifi- 
cation of the old boundary line. The other case was on the banks of 
the united stream of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, where the great 
river cuts away and re-forms year by year scores upon scores of square 
miles of land. In former years, as land went into the river, the State lost 
its revenue, but it could claim as public property islands and new lands 

formed in the river bed. Constant diffi- 
of iMd. on th. Gang., litigation Used to arise about 

these islands, and accordingly there was 

E assed in 1847 an Act directing that the banks of these great rivers should 
e surveyed once in every ten years, so that the public revenue and rights 
might be secured. The banks of the Biver Ganges in the Furreedpore 
and Backergunge districts were surveyed in 1856-67: and reports 
wt-re made by the Collector and Commissioner daring the year 1878 that 
a fresh survey of the river bank was due, and that unless snob a surv^ 
were made the Government rights could not be properly secured. On 
a reference to the Survey Department it was ascertained that in the 
absence of any permanent boundary marks to villages, it would be neces- 
sary for a Civil Officer first to demarcate the boundaries of all the 
villages within some miles of the river before the professional survey 
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could lay down the present actual river bank on those maps. If 
boundary marks had been erected at the last revenue survey at all 
the tri-junction points, the Survey Department could have taken the 
field at once, and could have laid down the present river bank, and 
the new island formations with reference to the permanent boundary 
marks on the old village boundaries. 

The Lieutenant-Governor fears that practical experience shows 
that the system of revenue survey hitherto prevailing is not officieut 
for permanent purposes. 

There has been dm'ing the year some discussion regarding the 

kind of survey really required for 
“ Bengal. Tho Lieutouant-Govornor 
represented that tho costly village 
survey, with its dual system of a separate demarcation party and a 
separate professional party, was not required. He pointed out that 
the revenue survey system gave maps of village (mouzah) boundaries, 
whereas the land revenue of Bengal was realized according to estates 
(mehals), and not according to villages; and he urged that what was 
required in Bengal was, for geographical purposes, a topographical 
survey, such as Captain Sconced survey party has just finished in excel- 
lent stylo, and at a cheap rate, for tlie district of Hazaroebaugh ; 
while for agricultural purposes, for the convenience and use of landlords, 
tenants, and all classes of occupiers, is required a cadastral survey, 
showing the area and holders of every field or parcel of land. A 
cadastral survey is now being made by professional survey parties for 
some of the districts of the North-Western Provinces ; such a survey 
will certainly be required for canal revenue proses, for tho 
tracts to be irrigated from tho Soane, Cossyo, and Orissa Canals. The 
Surveyor-General was consulted by the Government of India on 
these representations; he maintained that a village survey had 
been carried over nearly the whole of Bengal, and strongly recom- 
mended that the Government should adhere to that system. The 
Government of India accepted the Survoyor-Generars view, and de- 
cided that the Midnapore district should for a second time bo 
surveyed on the old revenue survey. In respect to tho Gowalpara 
district, however, the Government of India overruled the Surveyor- 
General and upheld the Lieutenant-Governor’s view, that a topo- 
graphical survey only, and not a village (mouzahwar) survey, was 
required. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

The principles upon which the settlement of the scattered estates 
situated in Bengal and Behar, not already permanently settled, is now 
carried out, ore explained in the chapter on the character of land 
tenures and the system of survey and settlements. 

In Midnapore a considerable field was opened for the application 
^ of these principles during the past 

year, as the current arrangements for 
the collection of the revenue of no fewer than 214 estates, including 

k 
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some of the very largest temporarily-settled estates in the Lower 
Provinces, expired before April 1873. Of such estates the most 
noteworthy were those of Majnamoota and Jallamoota, with an areai 
the former of nearly 150,000, the latter of a little more than 100,000^ 
acres. For the conduct of these operations a separate Settlement 
Officer was appointed. It became necessary, however, to detach this 
officer to the urgent work of a cadastral survey of the area in 
Midnapore irrigable from the new canal works, and he was therefore 
unable to carry out a regular settlement by the time the existing 
agreement expired. He was therefore directed to make a summary 
settlement of the estates falling in on the best data he could obtain. 
He was to examine the estates, inquire into the increase of cultivation, 
and rise of rates wliich had taken place since the last settlement, 
and to fix by rough estimate such an enhanced amount of revenue 
as might seem fair for each estate to pay according to its existing 
oiroumstanoes. And it was laid down (1) that no settlement was 


to be renewed without getting any increase of revenue which might 
reasonably bo obtained ; and (2) that no estate on which there were 
proprietors or resident occupiers was to bo let to outsiders by auc- 
tion, but was to be settled with the proprietors or resident occupiers on a 
summary estimate of assets, if they wore willing to accept a reasonable 
settlement. The settlement officer concluded summary settlements of 
41 estates, with a total area of nearly 300,000 acres, including the two 
great estates already mentioned. In some cases, however, it was found 
impossible to realize under summary settlement any increase of revenue 
without prejudging a question of the right of the landholders to 
enhance the rents of a certain class of ryots, the old proprietors refusing 
to accept the settlement offered unless Government recognized such 
right. 

In the other regulation districts the field for the application of 
. the settlement rules was narrower, but 

in the Patna and Bhaugulpore divi- 
sions some estates of considerable size came under these operations. In 
the Patna division many resettlements of small estates have been made 
with resident ryots, and the Commissioner reports that these settle- 
ments will answer well, and are very acceptable to the ryots. The 
settlement, however, of the three most important of these estates, of 
which two belong to the district of Monghyr, and one to that of 
Bhaugulpore, had not been completed at the close of the year. In the 
Presidency division it was not found possible to complete the work of 
the settlement of the suburban estate of Punohannogram, where the 
holdings are small and consequently numerous. In the Bajehahye^ 
Dacca, and' Chittagong divisions, if we set aside the exceptional 
tricts of Sylhet and Chittagong, the estates coming under settlement 
are mostly new lands thrown up by rivers; some of the new alluvial 
lands thrown up by the river , are very fertile, and where the deposit 
has remained and been cultivated since the last temporary settlement 
twenty years ago, the land is highly cultivated. In Eastern Bengal 
the settlors on these lands are oluefly Mahomedan ryots, who form we 
bulk of the population in the littoral districts. Hitherto such ryots 
had been subject to a farmer, or rent-receiver, who ootild raise mm 


a farmer, or rent-receiver, who ootild raise 
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rents and oust them. In their ease, therefore, the new arrangements, 
under ^hioh either settlement is made with the resident ryots, or else 
the rights end holdings of the ryots are fully recorded, have been a 
great boon to a class of men who, as pioneers of cultivation on new 
lands, deserve the fullest consideration. 

Under the Sonthol Perguunalis Bogulation the Lieutenant- 
a , Governor was authorized to provide for 

nt a ergunna f. ^ Settlement of the perguunahs, and 

an inquiry into and record of all landed rights. An experimental 
settlement of Perguimah Hurdwah was commenced early in the jrear 
under report, and that having progressed satisfactorily, it was determined 
to go on as quickly as possible with the settlement of the whole. The 
ryots in the portions not undertaken in the first instance were not 
unnaturally anxious that their turn should come soon. A special 
establishment for this work, which is calculated to last two years, was 
sanctioned in September 1873, and the work is now being actively 
carried on under Mr, Browne Wood, the Deputy Commissioner, who has 
been appointed to the special duty, his place as district officer being 
supplied temporarily by an acting officer. The Sonthal Pergunnahs 
qre for the most part permanently settled. And tlie present settle- 
ment arrangements do not touch the permanent settlement of the 
Government revenue, but are designed to protect the aboriginal races 
who occupy the land from the rack-renting of alien zemindars. Under 
the settlement villages are being demarcated, and the rents of all occu- 
piers are being recorded ; in some oases excessive enhancement of rent 
recently made will be disallowed ; in all cases provision will be made 
against further enhancement within a reasonable term of years. As far 
as possible the settlement officers will ahstain from measuring and 
mapping holdings, though in some villages, where any other adjust- 
ment of differences is impossible, a field survey will have to be made 
as the last resort. 


It remains to add a few words on the settlements of the Gooch 

Behar division. The settlement of 
00 n ooars. Eastern Dooars does not require 

special notice further than to say that orders have been given to demar- 
cate the boundaries of the estates. But the arrangements proposed in 
the Western Dooars are under revision, in so far that the Lioutenont- 
Oovemor has directed a thorough inquiry into the holdings and 
boundaries of the jotedars. The present Commissioner slates the Govern- 
ment lease to be their sole title. It is manifest that in a region 
possessing such extensive uncultivated tracts likely at no distant term 
to be opened up by the extension of the railway system, and possibly 
the spread of the area under tea cultivation, it is very desiraolo that 
before a settlement is granted the actual rights of the occupiers should 
be clearly defined and boundaries sufficiently marked. This is more 
especially needful os it was proposed to recognize the jotedar’s tenure 
as transferable, and oonsequently capable of passing into the hands of 
persons from whose encroachments the State might have more to fear 
than from those of the original tenure-holder. The necessity of 
frilly protecting the rights of i^ndlpr-tenants bos also been farther 
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recognised, and tehsildars maintained on the regular establishment 
and paid by salary are to be substituted for the present tehsildars paid 
by commission. 

WASTE LANDS. 


In last year’s report (page 141) it was stated that while the waste 

. land rules were being dealt with, and 

p«,h.b.t.on of oil w«,te land .los. %njoimng oareful 


inquiry into existing rights of land claimed to bo sold as waste were in 
operation, the Government of India had prohibited further sales of 
waste lands with a view to consideration of the whole subject. That 


prohibition (issued in August 1872) is still in force. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, permitted the Lieutenant-Governor to allow 
tlie sales of waste lands applied for before August 1872 to proceed in 
cases where the applicants really wanted the land for bond fde tea culti- 
vation, where there were no pre-existing rights in, or claims on the laud, 
and where there were no other objections to the sale. Under this 


permission some twenty plots of waste land in Assam wore sold at an 
upset price of five rupees an acre. In very few cases did the sale price 
go much above the minimum upset rate. 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant-Governor gave much consideration to 
, the subiect of revised rules. In March 

flw was e au ru es. Submitted draft rules for leas- 


ing and for selling waste land. At first he was disposed to recommend, 
in the interest of the public treasury, that waste lands should be sold 
subject to the liability of paying land revenue, which would be assessed 
there for a long term of years. But after hearing all that the tea 

{ )lanters’ associations, other persons interested in the tea industry, and the 
ocal oflicerB of the tea districts, had to say upon the matter, Sir George 
Campbell was convinced that what tea planters wanted was a fee-simple 
tenure without liability to land revenue, and with a clear indefeasible 
title to the land of their gardens ; and he believed that for such a title 
and such a teum’e intending planters would be ready to pay a reasonable 
price. Looking to the great importance of the tea industry, which had 
much money, and had drawn population into what used to be the most 
uncultivated, least populous, provinces of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was satisfied that the Government might well eon cede some*- 
thing to tea planters, and might sell laud outright for tea cultivation 
so long os rights and claims of the cultivators and anoient 
inhabitants of the country were respected. It may be here mentioned 
as a fortunate ciroumstanee for the tea industry, and for the views 
„ . . , , , . . , of Government, that in none of the t^ 

dJricr diBfcriots had the wastelands Been given 

awa^tozemindarsor other large hold»B ; 
that the cultivated land was occupied by ryots holding directly from 
Govemmeut ; that there were huge areas of waste and forest; and that 
so long as Government reserved for the ryots their fields, their graang 
grouuds, and wood and water and ample space for the extension of 
their cultivation, the people of Assam, Caohar, and DaijeeUng, would 
he greatly benefited, and could not he injured by the mrtfltmriftn of tea 
oultivatiou in their neighbourhood. 
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Such being the state of affairs, and suoh being the views of 

Government, the Lieutenant-Governor 
considered tliat in forming new waste 
land rules four different classes of mis- 
takes must bo guarded against, viz.— 

(1) The rights and claims of the resident ryots must be fully 

guarded, as well ns all rights-of-way and user claimed 
by the settled inhabitants or by frontier tribes. 

(2) Care must be taken that Government doos not sell to tea 

planters lands over which wild frontier tribes wander or 
claim rights, or beyond the pale of regular British 
administration. A tea garden with its coolies and its 
tea-houses, situated beyond the reach of eifeotive British 
protection, is too great a temptation for the restless spirits 
among frontier tribes. One or two outrages on tea 
gardens might involve the Government in a war and the 
whole frontier in a blaze. 

(3) The interests of bond fide planters must be preserved by 

preventing land jobbers buying up on credit large areas 
of eligible waste and soiling it to bond fide planters 
at five, eight, and ten times the Government 
price. 

(4) All waste land lots must be properly mapped and demar- 

cated before the sale could bo completed. 

Under each one of these heads there had in past years been oases 
of serious trouble to Government and to the people, or of inoonvonienoo to 
planters. In Chittagong, Oachar, and Darjeeling there had been very 
sad cases in which the lands and holdings of resident ryots had been 
sold as waste to speculators. The ryots had been ousted or compelled 
to pay high rents and dues for grazing and firewood, and they in 
their turn had taken lawless revenge by burning down tea-houses. 
During the last few years many oases have come to liLrht, especially 
in the Darjeeling Hills, where large tracts of lan<l suited for tea 
have been taken up by local speculators at the minimum prioo, or on 
lease-hold tenure, and then sold in small lots at enormously advanced 
price to bond fide planters, who were thus crippled at the outset. Tea 
gardens had in past years been established f>n the frontier, whereof 
we owners had been obliged to pay a sort of blackmail to the border 
tribes, and whereon coolies had been occasionally killed or carried 
away. Some of these frontier gardens actually involve the constant 
maintenance of strong advanced posts of military or police for their 
potection. As an example of the difficulties which have arisen from 
imperfect surveys and demarcation of waste land plots, may be men- 
tioned the case of two holders of waste land, one of whom turned 
his land into a tea-geurden, and the other left it untilled, hoping to 
sell it to advantage. The boundary between the two lots was not 
marked, and was rat imperfectly described. The bond fide tea planter 
cultivated tea up to his supposed border, and now — seven or eight 
years after the sale — ^his neighbour claims that 87 acres of five-year 
old* tea bushes (worth, about Ks. 40,00()) belong to the lot which was 
left unimproved, and not to the lot of the bond fide planter. 
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The draft rules submitted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Maroh 
, 1873 provided as far as possible for 

ew ni rues. these matters. They directed that land 

belonging to settled villages, which recently had been cultivated or short- 
ly would be cultivated by ryots, should not be saleable as Government 
waste. When application is made for a plot of waste land, special inquiry 
is to be made on the spot whether any claims or rights in the land 
vest in any of the ryots or residents of tlie neighbourhood ; all rights, 
if any, are to bo inquired into and made clear. To prevent undue 
speculation, one-half of the purchase-money is to be paid within three 
months of the day of sale. No single lot of over 1,500 acres is to be 
put up for sale. Special stipulations are made regarding the survey 
and preliminary demarcation of every lot hefove sale, and regarding 
the completion of permanent boundary marks to each lot after sale. 
The sale without B])oeinl sanction of any waste land outside the inner line 
of effective British control (as prescribed by the Eastern Frontier 
Eegulalion) is prohibited. Every plot of waste land is to be sold 
by public auction after full advertisement of the sale. The upset price 
of waste land per acre is put at rates ranging from Us. 5 in the 
Sundorbunds and lls. 8 in Assam, to Es. 10 in the Daijeeling Hills 
and the Regulation Districts. But it is provided that if any part of 
a lot be imculturable, such portion being not more than two-thirds 
of the whole, may be sold at one-half of the district price. This 
concession is proposed because it is extremely desirable that every tea 
planter should have attached to his garden a certain area of grazing 
ground and forest laud, to meet his requirements for pasture and fuel. 

In submitting the draft new rules to the Government of India, the 

Lieutenant-Governor recommended 


(under date 31st Maroh 1873) that the 
rules should be passed and promulgated 
at once, so that the extension of the tea industry might go on. He 
at the same time suggested that a special enactment should be passed 
securing the rights of Government in waste lands, and giving legal 
effect to the rules which might be passed ; and he pointed out that the 
only Waste Land Act as yet passed by the Indian Legislature had 
V)pernted to extinguish private rights, and to throw upon the public 
treasury the burden of compensating any right-holders that might make 
good their claims after sale iiad taken place. The Government of India 
passed orders on the draft rules (under date the 16th August 1873). 
They held special legislation not to be necessary ; they generally 
approved the Lieutenant-Governor’s draft rules subject to certain 
alterations in detail ; they directed that the Government law officers 
should be consulted as to the best way of securing the rights of Govern- 
ment, and as to the form of deeds-of-sale; and they directed that 
the rules should be arranged so as to keep the provisions which concerned 
purchasers separate from those which were for the guidance of pubUo 
officers. All these requirements were met, the rules were recast, and a 
final draft of the rules was submitted to the Government of India on the 


31 st October 1873. It is hoped that the new rules may soon be 
approved, and may be issued in time for the intending tea planters who 
wish to buy and prepare land next season. 
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In last year’s report mention was made of the injustice that had 

been done to native occupiers by the 
§n DaS^s^^*^**^***" administration of the waste land rules 

in Chittagong and Caohar. Durinff 
tile past year very dose inquiries have been made into the waste land 
affairs of Daijeeling. It has turned out that the rights of the occupiers 
in the Daijeeling Hills had been in very many cases wholly ignored ; 
xyots belonging to the tribes which had held those hills long before the 
British came to India, had been treated as mere squatters, whose lands 
could be sold over their heads to speculators as waste. In one lot a 
thousand acres of some of the best cultivated land in the Daijeeling 
^strict, with villages and families thereon, had boon sold as 
Government waste land to a local speculator. In another some 
scores of acres of oardamum gardens, a kind of cultivation which 
involves much labour and expense, had been sold as waste, without 
reference to, or consideration for, the ryots who owned the gardens. 
At the same time there existed no proper maps or plans of the Govern- 
ment lands which had been sold, or of the Government lands which 
still remained ; and there were no boundary marks on the ground 
to show where any lot ended or began. There had been left at 
either end of the district a considerable reserve for native culti- 


vators, into which land speculators had not been admitted. Into one 
of these reserves it had been proposed that tea planters should be 
introduced. The Lieutenant-Governor, after visiting this tract, decided 
that the waste laud rules should not bo made applicable to it till full 
information is available. He arranged, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, for the early resurvey and demarcation of (1) all 
the waste land lots, (*i) all the lands occupied bt or required by native 
residents, (3) all the Government waste lands which might properly be 
made available for sale to 6ond fide tea planters. In regard to the 
mistakes of the past, the Lieutenant-Governor, in reporting the 
ciroumstances to the Government of India, said ; — “ If the hill people 
have no definite property in particular land, they have at any rate a 
right to live somewhere. Whatever injustice has been hitherto done in 
ousting them has, the Lieutenant-Governor hopes, been compensated by 
the facilities which they have for employment in the tea gardens. The 
people of Nepalese race (now the majority of the population of the 
Darjeeling Hills) readily avail themselves of this moans of livelihood to 
the benefit of all parties under a system of free labour ; they are the 
best tea coolies known. The Lepohas seem to be a race who must be 
absorbed ; they take domestic service or intermarry with Bhooteahs, but 
they hardly ever undertake regular cultivation or labour. The Bhooteahs 
on this (the western) side of the Teesta find it more profitable to carry 
loads. On 'the whole therefore, though there has been some injustice, 
the Lieutenant-Governor takes it that not much harm has been 
done, and that, per foe aut nefaSj a very excellent tea industry has been 
intre^tLoed. StUl the Ideutenant-Govemor does not think it is for 
the advantage either of the natives, the planters, or the public, that 
the natives should be deprived of all the land on which they ma^ 
live on independent terms. The growth of a Nepalese population is 
the best surety that planters can have for labour in the fiiture.” 
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The Q-overnment of India generally approved these views, and it 
is hoped that when the survey and demaroation is finished, and the 
waste land sale rules are passed, the extension of the tea cultivation may 
go on in the Daijeeling Hills without injury to the native oultivation, 
and with very great benefit to the people and to the country generally. 

The complications caused by the sale of settled property as waste 
in Chittagong have not yet been finally disposed of, but it is hoped 
that they soon will be. 

GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 


The practice of direct management of Court of Wards and Govem- 
. * PI I mont estates under Government officers 

Mor« diifct managomont of land rove- . ^ i j * 

Due in certain cobob under Oovernment lU protcreiice tO letting the property OUt 

ill farm, whiolv was shadowed out in 
last year’s report, has now been adopted, whenever possible. As far as 
possible, Civil Servants and other permanent officers of Government are 
put in charge of groat estates, and not, as hitherto, gentlemen selected 
from outside the services. In the Patna division especially a competent 
Bengal Civilian, who has had experience of system beyond Bengal, 
has been placed under the Commissioner for purposes connected with 
the wards’ estates. In Government estates, and as far as possible in 
wards’ estates, the oollectious are made through the village headmen; 
and in largo estates or ryotwar tracts of country, through a tehsildar, 
who collects directly from the headmen. It was anticipated by some 
that this system would be a failure, but so far as is reported it may be 
said to have been a complete success. It will now be firmly adhered 
to, and the old farming system (which was always liable to jobs and 
abuses) will no longer bo permitted. 

At pages 291-2 of last year’s report was sot out at length the dis- 
cussion which passed regarding the sale 
of Government estates. Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State has assented to the stoppage of such sales pending 
a full report from the Boni’d of Eevenuo regarding the efiects of the 
sale system on the wellbeing of the people, as shown by the position 
of the ryots on the land after it was sold to an auction-purchaser. That 
report has not yet been received ; and during the year under report 
no Government estates have been sold, except small strips of ground 
along the railway lines which were taken up for the railwajrs some 
fifteen years ago, hut axe now surrendered as being outside the 
Boilway Company’s fences. These petty sales were effected at favorable 
rates, nine strips selling at Bs. 121 per acre, or very nearly double the 
price originally paid for these lota when taken up for pubUo purposes at 
different time^ from 1855 to 1863. 


SnloB of Government estates. 


The question of selling Government estates has, however, now for 
the most part settled itself owing to the new system which has been ^ 
introduced of settling <^ot with the tenure-holders, ryots, and others 
permanently interested in the lands wherever it is possible to*^ so. 
When such settlements are made there can be no occasion to sell the 
estates, and as it has generally been found practicable and advantage- 
ous so to settle the land, it may be said that the necessity for such sues 
has ceased. Seeing how much experience of the more direct managemenit 
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of land benefits our officers, and how much better machinery we now 
haye in the sub-divisional establishments than in any which before 
existed, the Lieutenant-Governor is strongly of opinion, that as a rule, 
except under exceptional circumstances, estates should not be sold, but 
should, as lon^ as necessary, be nursed under direct management and 
then settled with the residents. 

The settlement and management of Government estates for which 
^ ^ ^ leases have fallen in have been carried 

of Q0T.r»m«t ..tat... principles above explained. 

Arrangements being made for realizing the (iovernmeut revenue 
firom the ryots through their headmen, they receive a small per- 
centage on what they collect, and pay their revenue to sub- 
oolleotorate officers (tehsildars). It may be as yet too soon to 
^eak mth confidence of the actual results of the new system in 
Bengal, ‘ but the Commissioners and local officers appear to feel no 
uncertainty about its results. The Commissioner of Coocm Behar writes 
in June 1873 : — The year under review witnessed the introduction 
of the direct system of collecting revenue in supersession of the farming 
system. * • The collections of the year exceed those of anv 

previous year, and this result has been arrived at without any harsh 
measures, not a single holding having been brought to sole for arrears 
of the current year. The direct system is already popular with the 
petty landholders, who appreciate the dignity of being the Coooh Behar 
Kajah’s immediate tenants, and the advantage of paying their rents 
in open cutcherry to a responsible officer.” The Commissioner of Bhau- 
gulpore writes of the largest Government estate in his division 
thus , — ** That the state of the land and tenantry in the division is 
excellent can be determined * * as well as from this test, that 

whatever may stir the minds of the Sonthal population generally, the 
residents of the Damin-i-koh are quiet and unmoved. There is no 
oppression, no levying of cesses and extra dues, the rates of rent are 
low, and the ryots are well off.” Further, rwarding other Govern- 
ment estates the same Commissioner writes : — l^o big estates in the 
district of Monghyr were brought under direct management during 
the year ; with regard to these the district officer expresses himself in 
the following terms There is a very general feeling of satisfaction 
amongst the ryots that the Binda and Kutloopore dearahs, comprising, 
nearly 60 square miles, are to be held direct by Government. I should 
like to see all ryots in the country as well off as the ryots will be under 
Government.” 

In former years the whole of the ryotwaree districts of Assam 
^ ^ - and Caohar used to be reckoned as 

«< *« A--.. Government eetatee, becauw the Gov- 

emment revenue was collected direct from the ryots, and because the 
pzoprietaiy right in the land technically vested in Government. It may 
therefore m interesting to note that the land revenue of the lyotwaree * 
di^eW^of Assam, though much heavier per head of the population than 
in Bengal, is collected with more punctuality and absence of balance 
than under the permanent settlement system and the sale-law. The 
inddence of the land revenue and the percentage of balances in the 
five vaUey districts of Assam, as compared with the neighbouring 
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distriots of Sjlhet, MymciiBingh, Daooa, and even with the rioh and 
fertile district of Eungpore, are as follows : — 


Population. 


Land revenue, 
cummt 
demand. 


Incidenee of land 
revenue per 
head of 

the population. 


Perfioiitage of 
balance. 


Re. Re. Re. A. P. 


Five valley dietricte of Aaenm 
Sylhet ... 

Myineueingh ... 

Dacca 

Rungpore 


1,471.936 21,65,167 1-47 = 1 7 6 0 47 per cent. 

1,719,539 4,74,941 0*27 ==0 4 4 28*6 ,, 

2,349,917 8,50,788 0 86 = 0 5 9 2*3 „ 

1,852.993 4,92,775 0*26 = 0 4 3 6*8 „ 

2,149,972 9.74,088 0*45 = 0 7 2 0*76 „ 


Next year’s report should give, when the Board’s special report shall 
have been received, particulars regarding the Government estates still 
left in Bengal. 


WARDS’ ESTATES. 


Last year a special report was called for from the Board of Revenue 
upon the administration of all wards’ estates, the education and progress 
of the minors under the cai-e of the Oourt of Wards, and the Board were 
at the same time asked to describe the condition and behavioui* of some 
of the principal wards who had come of age and assumed charge of their 
estates during the last few years. The promised report has not yet been 
received, so no general view of the progress of affairs in wards’ estates 
can yet be given. The reports of Commissioners in whose divisions 
some of the more important wards’ estates are situate have been 
received, and it is therefore possible to give an account of the 
administration of some few of the larger estates. 

There were altogether during the year under report 104 estates 
^ , under the Court of Wards, the owners 

NumW of w«d, ^ 

or lunatics, or are for other reasons unfit to manage their own affairs. 
Twenty-five more estates are managed by Collectors under the orders 
of courts of law for the benefit of the owners’ creditors. The value 
of the estates thus under the management of Government officers 
may be inferred from the subjoined figures : — 


Number, 


104 Wards’ estates 
25 Attached estates 


Total rente] . 

Bb. 

66,82,405 

3,71,756 


Total revenue payable to 
Government. 

Bs. 

18,83,052 

1,31,101 


It should he understood, however, that the rental here stated is that 
received hy the head landlord. There are generally many valuable sab< 
tenures paying a Government rent, so that the actual vtdue of the land 
is far greater than that shown. These estates vary greatly in size ; the 
largest is the Durhhanga estate in Behar, which had in 1872>73 a gross 
annual income of Bs. 24,26,353 (nearly a quarter of a million sterling), - 
and paid Bs. 4,17,946 os land revenue, down to little estates lilro that 
of Nursing Norain, a lunatio, in the Sorun district, whioh has a gross 
income of Rs. 193, and pays to Gbvemmeut au annual retenne of 
Bs. 80. 
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The financial management of the Court of Wards has for many 

years past been eminently satisfactory, 
wDS,"**** of th. Court of especially in the case of large estates. 

With small estates the percentage of 
charges for management necessarily increases greatly. As an instance 
of this success may be quoted the case of Durbhanga, which came under 
the Court of Wards in 1860 with very heavy debts and in much disorder. 
At the end of the year under review the whole debt had been paid off, 
the estate was in excellent order, its gross income liad risen at least 20 
per cent., close upon half a million sterling of savings had been 
invested in Government securities or in laud, and from three to four 
lakhs of rupees a year were being laid out in roads, bridges, irrigation 
works, and other permanent improvements. No better testimony could 
be had to the native opinion regarding the Court of Wards’ manage- 
ment than the subjoined extract from the annual report by the 
Commissioner of Kajshahye to the effect that — 

The estate of the late Kedarnath Mahtah came under the 


management of the Court of Wards at the oxprosA desire of the deceased, 
as solemnly expressed in his will. He was a very shrewd man of 
business, of more enlightened views than the generality of his class, and 
had in his own person the better experience of a long minority, during 
which his father’s estates, under the nominal management of his mother, 
melted away under the actual management of the ordinary Dewau. 
He therefore anticipated the result that would follow from the manage- 
ment of the young widow who survived him, and showed the confidence 
that he had in the management of the Court of Wards by desiring that 
his estate should come under its control, and by limiting in every direc- 
tion (save that of adoption) the powers and allowances of the widow.” 

As was stated in last yeai’’B report (pp. 141-42) — “These great 

estates were managed too exclusively 
“igtt be called commercial 
principles, and the Government re- 
venue ofiicers, in their care for the wards’ immediate interests, did 


not pay sufficient regard to the interests and claims of the people on the 
estates;” and it was stated that “the Lieutenant-Governor had sought 
to make these estates the models of what well managed estates ought 
to be in the hands of country gentlemen fulfilling their duty to the 
people and the country.” These principles have l^en steadily followed 
out. Regarding the administration of wards’ estates during the year 
under review, it may generally be said that debts are being paid off, 
organization is being introduced, and almost without exception every 
estate is in a better position than it was at the beginning of the 
year. The weak points in our administration are that, with a few 
exceptions, the education of Government wards does not progress 
satisfactorily. These lads are usually behind boys of their own age 
in the schools at which they attend, and it is feared that their 
oh^aoters are not developing as well as might be wished. Some 
of this ill-success may be due to zenana influence, and to the habit 
whereby boys of rich families are always surrounded by servants, 
inst^ of ^ing sent to school to make their own way with their 
fellows, as is the case with the sons of wealthy and titled Englishmen 
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at Eton or Harrow. Another drawback is that on some estates muoh 


money is still spent in litigation. Outlay of this sort has, however, 
been checked of late years, and the lawsuits between wards* estates and 
their tenants are happily extremely few. 

Without attempting any full account of the general statistios 
„ , or facts relating to the administration 

th.ye.ronewt«n..t.t«. 

may bo well to trace on a few of the larger estates the measures taken 
to give effect to the views of Government as summarised in the next 
foregoing paragraph. The largest estates under the Court of Wards 
are in Behar, and on the Behar estates, moreover, there is more soope 
for the operations of the managers. On the wards^ estates of Bengal 
Proper, most of the land has been leased away in perpetuity^ to under- 

charere. T’ 


tenants, and the wards’ interest is a mere rent 


to under- 
hus on the 


great Paikpara estate, scattered over nineteen districts of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces, with a gross rental of Rs. 8,61,677, the 
manager deals directly with the occupiers of the land only on those 
portions of the estate which are in the North-Western Provinces ; 
in Lower Bengal his work is mainly confined to realizing rents from 
under-tenants (putneedars) and spending money in improvements, 
such as dispensaries, roads, and village schools. But in the great 
Behar estates the case is different : there most of the land has never 


been granted away in perpetuity to 
uidin WtogT under-tenants, and the old system of 

managing these estates was to let each 
village or group of villages to a farmer of the revenue, sometimes a 
native, sometimes an indigo-planter, for a term of five or seven years, 
and the farmer was for the most part at liberty to work his will upon 
the ryots and their lands during the term of his lease. It was 
related in last year’s report that the Lieutenant-Governor had 
discouraged the continuance of this system. He had directed that if 
villages wore leased to farmers, a careful record of the rents and 
holdings of the ryots should he made, and farmers should be prevented 
from raising those rents or ejecting ryots without sanction, and that in 
such cases a sufficient area of grazing land should be reserved for the use 
of the villagers. At the same time he desired that attempts should be 
made to manage a certain part of each great estate direct, and to collect 
the rents through the village headmen by means of a paid agency 
something like the tehsildaree agency of the North-West Provinces. 
Regarding the steps taken to manage a great part of the Durbhanga 
estate direct, Mr. Bayley, the Commissioner, writes ; — 

^^It was decided to make the tehsildars supervising officers, leaving 
the actual work of collections in the hands of the deputies, who were 
to give security to the amount of Rs. 5,000, and to get from Rs. 90 to 
Rs. 110 pay. As this change in the position of the tehsildars would 
very muoh lighten the work of supervision, he substituted for the 
Superintendent of Rs. 600 a month one on Re. 250, who was to act as 
assistant to Mr. Llewhellin. 


While making full use of the jeyth ryots as proposed by Hia 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, he suggested a modification of 
the orders as to the putwarees, as it was considered that to place 
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the putwaree as assistant to the headman would lead to constant 

bickering and antagonism between me two, and proposed instead the 
alternative system suggested in the Government order of making the 
putwarees responsible for the accounts and the jeyth ryots for the 
collections. As to the jeyth ryots (village headmen), he recommended 
that they should not receive a percentage on the collections in addition 
to the remission of rent allowed them on account of their status, 
but that they should forego the latter advantage in consideration of the 
greater remuneration they would receive from a grant of 4 per cent, 
on the collections. 

** This scheme has hitherto worked admirably, and seems likely 
to prove more economical than the former plan of letting the estates 
in farm. The percentage formerly allowed to the farmers was 20 per 
cent., and the cost of the present collecting establishment is only 1 1 
per cent, on the total income of the seer villages. This percentage will 
be reduced when more leases fall vacant, so that after the village 
expenses at 6 per cent, and law expenses, the amount of which is not 
known, are fdded to the cost of the collecting establishment, the 
saving will probably be at least 5 per cent., with the additional advan- 
tage that the present system is more satisfactory to the ryots. It has 
hitherto given rise to no complaint whatsoever except one, strange as 
it may appear, made by the jeyth ryots. Their grievance is, not that 
they should be asked to collect ; that, they say, the^ are willing to do 
without further remuneration than they now receive from the reduced 
rates at which they are allowed to hold their lands ; but that they 
should be asked to exchange this indirect pay for the more direct, 
and in most cases more lucratiye, percentage. Their argument is that 
their rights to hold at low rates are now legalised by custom and 
cannot be taken from them without their consent, whereas if they 
renounce this right for a percentage they exchange a certain gain for 
an uncertain one, as no one can say whether the present system of khos 
collections will be continued after the minority, and if they once give 
up their present rights they will find it difficult to recover them. I 
must say myself that I think they are right, and though the assistant 
manager thinks that ho may by degrees persuade the ryots that the 
proposed exchange would be for their advantage, I have reported it as my 
opinion that their kumshara rights (rights to hold at low rents) should 
not be interfered with, andl certainly think that those men who are finally 
selected for the work of collection should receive a small percentage on 
the collection in addition to the privileges they now possess.” 

Begarding the Kunhowlie estate Mr. Bayley writes : — 

^^The rents in directly managed villages in Tirhoot are collected 
by jeyth lyots and twelve putwarees ; the former being paid from one 
to two rupees per month, and the latter Bs. 6 per month each, besides 
one pie in the rupee from the ryots. The rents are brought in for the 
most port by the ryots themselves to Mr. Stewart, the manager, and 
it is only in cases of refractory xyots that the services of the rent- 
collectors are as a rule wanted. 

In Gy a the villages leased in farm are all let to jeyth ryots, and 
the manager reports that this arrangement is very popular among the 
tenantry.” 
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Eegarding tho Hatwa estates in the district of Sarun Mr. Baylejr 
writes : — 

“ As this estate will pass out of the hands of the Court of Wards 
next year, it has not been considered desirable to introduce the system 
of direct collections into it, as has been done in Uurbhanga ; nor was 
the system of management under the late Kajah such as to render 
such extensive and radical changes necessary for the farmers. Though 
through the lax working of the system they perhaps obtained in 
practice much more power than they were theoretically vested with, 
yet they were in theory little more than rent-collectors. They had no 
leases, and could be turned out at any moment, and were supposed only 
to collect the rents as stated in the rent-rolls, having the profits of 
the home farm, which was rated at a nominal rent for their 
remuneration. 

‘‘As the contractor was usually an inhabitant of one of the villages 
he held in farm, and acted as money-lender to the ryots, it was neces- 
sary, in order to prevent their management from becoming oppressive 
to the ryots, to have the rent-roll from time to time carefully revised, 
and to have the ryots’ accounts inspected by trustworthy subordinates 
unconnected with the ticcadar. But during tho late liajah’s time none 
of these precautions seem to have been taken ; his sole object apparently 
was to get as much money as possible from his estate at the smallest 
possible expense, and hence tho farmers who bid the highest rates 
got the villages, and all irregularities were winked at in order to 
secure the punctual payment of rents. 

“During the past two years great efforts have been made to 
correct the rent-rolls, and the manager now reports that the volumes 
of rent-rolls for the past year will, when completed, show as near an 
approach to accuracy as we can expect without a regular village survey. 
These volumes he expected to have complete by the end of the hot 
season, as by that time the surveyors would have finished the measure- 
ment of those villages in which tho returns had proved most incorrect ; 
the total number of these villages was 63, of which 22 had been 
measured by the end of April, and in the remainder measurements 
were progressing. During the last year 24 villages have been resettled, 
and particular attention has been paid to the choice of farmers.” 

In order to check illegal exactions on the part of farmers, the 
manager has begun a practice of giving to each ryot certified copies 
under bis seal of the entries in the rent-roll affecting his holding. These 
extracts had been given in a large number of villages, and he hoped 
shortly to have completed the distribution throughout the estate. 

^ The Hutwa estate is managed by a Covenanted Civilian of some 
, standing, who had much experienoe 

“ » Mamstrate and revenue officer. 
During, the year under report three 
Government officers have been appointed to posts connected with wards’ 
estates, on the principle indicated in last year’s report (page 81). In 
each case the appointment has so far been justified by the result, 
especially in the case of the Hutwa estate. On this estate a very in- 
teresting experiment is being worked out in the indigo factories belongmg 
to the minor. As has been explained in a previous chapter, there m 
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this great drawback to the system of indigo culture as pursued in Nor- 
thern Behar, that the ryot or cultivator has little or no interest in the 
success of the indigo crop, which he cultivates as one of the conditions 
of his tenure. In the district of Pumeah, on the other hand, the ryot is 
paid for the quantity of indigo plant he produces, and the indigo fac- 
tories there carry on their business satisfactorily without becoming 
farmers of the villages whereon indigo is grown. The Purneah system is 
now to be tried at the Hutwah factories, and, furth^l^, the manager is 
trying whether he cannot, without loss to the estate, give the ryot higher 
terms for cultivating indigo on the old system of Northern Behar. As 
yet the results of the Purneah system ore not known, but the results of 
... ... . „ , Riving better terms to the ryot on the 

old contract system are so lar satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Bayley writes on these points : — 

Besides the profits derived from rents, a considerable income is 
realized from the two indigo factories on the estate at Sreepore and 
Umbicapore, and the management of these factories has given rise to 
a great deal of correspondence throughout the year. The two main 
questions that arose were as to the rates per beegah to be given to the 
ryots who cultivated indigo, and the introduction of the bundle system, 
to which His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor wished a trial to be 
given. 

The first question was determined by giving the ryots Es. 8 per 
beegah, and crediting them over and above the sum with the rent of 
the land ; whereas formerly they used only to get Es. 8-8, out of which 
they had to pay their rent. This arrangement, Mr. Hodgkinson 
reports, ^ has worked satisfactorily, and has already been adopted by 
two neighbouring factories.’ 

“ But though this arrangement gave to the ryots considerable 
advantages over that formerly pursued, yet it was still open to the 
objection that it involved considerable interference with the ryot in 
choosing the land and inspecting the crop, and His Honor wished that 
a purely voluntary system should be tried, with or without advances as 
should be found necessary, but if advances were given the closing of 
all accounts within the year was to be peremptorily insisted upon. 

Mr. Hodgkinson has now proposed that during the present season 
he should be allowed to proceed on the system of payments according 
to the agreements already made for cultivation at so much per beegah, 
but he arranged at the same time to have the bundles brought in, 
weighed, and measured, in order to ascertain the rate that should be 
affixed per bundle in future. He was also prepared to give the ryots 
the option for this year of being paid per Deegah or per bundle, 
making the average rate per bundle somewhat higher than the present 
rate, in order to induce the ryots to accept willingly a custom hitherto 
unknown to them. 

** The proposal was acceded to, and the manager was directed to 
put himself in communication with Messrs. T. Mylne and Fox of the 
Jugdispore Factory, where the bundle system has been adopted with 
success, in order to make himself acquainted with all necessary details^ 
especially as to the mode of weighing and the determination of the 
allowances to be made for the varying quantities of useless and useful 
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matter in the bundles ; in other words^ of wood and leaf. During the 
ensuing season the bundle system will, 1 hope and believe, be fully and 
fairly used, and the result will be given in next year’s annual report. 

‘‘ Though the year under review was rather an unfavorable one 
than otherwise for indigo planters, owing to the fall of prices to 80 per 
cent, below these of the previous year, yet the net profit of the 
Hutwah factories, in spite of the increased rates paid to ryots, was 
Es. 40,648-3-2 upon an outlay of Rs. 1,36,799-11-4, giving percentage 
of nearly 80 per cent, on outlay, representing fully a return of 25 per 
cent, on capital. This cannot be considered to be an unsatisfactory 
result, and fully sliows what large profits may be made in indigo by 
capitalists working on their own means. The rule prescribing the 
closing of all accounts within ten years was rigidly carried out.” 
Though the Hutwa estate is under the Court of Wards for only two or 
three years, still considerable expenditure is being incurred from the 
surplus of the estate on works of public utility, such as Rs, 38,000 on 
embankments and drainage channels ; Rs. 45,000 on wells for irrigation. 
On this estate the litigation is ^'quite insignificant, only nine suits being 
ponding at the end of the year, and none of them being of any great 
importance.” The young Rajah, who will not attain his majority until 
the end of 1874, has been put in direct charge of about one-sixth of the 
wliole estate. By administering these villages, under Mr. Hodgkinson 
the manager’s direction, the Rmah will, it is hoped, become imbued 
with the principles on which Government and the Court of Wards 
desire to act. 


Effort is being made on wards’ estates to abolish the custom of levy- 
,,, , j , ing illegal cesses and benevolences from 

eg cewei on w 8 es ■. ryots ; Buch of the cesses as are 

virtually part of the rent are amalgamated with the rent itself, while 
the others are wholly abolished. By this means the ryot will have one 


sum, and one sum only to pay as rent in quittance of all demand from 
his landlord. The Collector of Rungpore, on reporting on one of his 
wards’ estates, writes on this point : — 

But if no actual financial outlay has been incurred with a direct 
view to the improvement of the estate or the condition of the tenantsj 
there can be no question but that they have benefited vastly by the 
transfer of the estate under Government superintendence from the 
cessation of the levy of illegal cesses. The Panga semindars were the 
worst among the district landowners in this respect. From the con- 
nection of their family with the reigning dynasty of Gooch Behar, they 
assumed the title of Rajah, and had a throne-room for purposes of 
installations. They maintained a court for the trial of criminal charges, 
and levied a pretty good income from the fines imposed on defendants. 
In addition to the usual cesses elsewhere on marriage, shrads, pooja^, 
and the like, the Panga Rajahs levied a tax on honey, supari trees, and 
certain fruits, letting out the collection of cesses to farmers, and in the 
case of fruits giving the lessees the right to pluck the fruit from any 
tree growing on the estate, — a very oppressive and vexatious impost on 
the ryot. A host of burkundazes and paiks, jaghirdais employed in 
the collection of the ren{, also fattened on the tenantry. This has been 
remedied and a bqtter-ordered collecting establishment is entertained.. 
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an instanoe of the well nigh ineradicable nature of those 
imposts, 1 quote some remarks of the Collector in 1789, when he settled 
some of the waste lands after the inundation and depopulation of the 
preceding year. He says : * The ryots are to pay the customary 
abwabs upon the rates stated in this account. I was desirous of con* 
solidating assul and abwabs in one neriok or rate, but whether on pre- 
judice or on apprehension that such norick might afterwards be consi- 
dered as assul, and the abwabs be levied upon it accordingly, I could not 
prevail upon them to agree to my propos^. I expect some such foar 
IB at the bottom of the objection of the ryots to make any fresh settle- 
ment now for their excess lands. They fancy that on the estate again 
going into a zemindar’s hand the old cesses will be levied in addition 
to the increased rent.’ ” 

The manager of the Chanohal estates in the Maldah district, 
after giving a list of 24< cesses, which altogether amount to about 25 
per cent, on the rental, writes : — 

The cesses set out above were collected as a matter of course year 
by year. In addition to these there were sundry irregular cesses, such 
for instance as a general contribution of the tenants on the occasion of 
a birth, marriage, and death in the family. Every elephant purchased 
by the late proprietor, every tank dug on the property, was the. occasion 
and excuse for the levy of a contribution from the tenants. 

“ One other unique method of obtaining money practised by Issur 
Chundcr Boy merits attention. It was the custom with the late 
proprietor to expend large sums of money in the purchase of horses in 
Calcutta, and these, as might naturally be expected, were showy hacks 
of very little actual value. Many of these, through want of duo care 
in their stables at Chanohal, and the dampness of the climate, fell hope- 
lessly ill and became utterly unfit for useful work. So soon as one of 
the wretched horses reached this unfortunate condition, Issur Chunder 
Roy circulated throughout his estate the announcement that there will 
shortly be held at his house at Chanohal a monster raffle, the prizes 
being one or more of these horses. His intimate knowl^ge of the 
tenants of his estate enabled the zemindar to adjust the shares of the 
proposed contribution with the utmost nicety. Every ryot had to con- 
tribute something, but he whose lands were inadequately assessed, or 
whose crop for the year had been more than ordinarily remunerative, 
found himself saddled with the price of a larger number of shares than 
his less successful neighbour. The money was duly collected, and 
shortly afterwards the tenants were informed that the raffle had been 
drawn, and that the prizes had, through the unerring direction of the 
gods, fallen to the lot of some devout Brahmin, a piece of news no doubt 
comforting 'enough to the unfortunate lyot still smurtin^ under the en- 
forced dimension of his hard-earned gains. The collections under these 
raffles often reached, and sometimes exceeded, the sum of Ks. 4,000.” 

It will be a great benefit to the people, and to the estates generally, 
if there is a break in the continuity of the levy of cesses of this kind. 
Some of the cesses are, however, customaiy payments which the ryots 
ore willing enough to make, and which take the place of enhancements 
of rent. Such cesses were indeed until very recently, levied as a matter 
of oourse from the ryots and other jesidents on Government estates. 

m 
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CHAPTER IV. 


COURSE OF LEGISLATION. 


The Session of the Bengal Legislative Council in 1872 was 
continued to the 27th July of that year. The Council re-assembled on 
the 11th January 1873, and continued its sittings till the 13th Septem- 
ber 1873. The time of the Council was largely occupied during the8e 
sessions in the discussion of the Bengal Municipalities' Bill, of which a 
full account was given in the Administration Report of last year ; and 
after that Bill had been passed by the Local Council, by the discussion 
and Committees on two most important Bills for Emigration and Embank- 
ments and Drainage, which have been under the careful and constant 
consideration of the Council. The Legislative work of the past year, 
though few Acts have been passed during the session, has been heavy. 
Act III of 1872 was passed to indemnify the Port Commissioners 

of Calcutta for the acts and defaults 
of their officers. The same indemnity 
was given as that conferred by section 61 
of Act XXII of 1855 to the East India 
Company against the acts and defaults 
of their harbour masters. Opportunity 
was taken at the same time to make some 
minor amendments in the Port Improvement Act (Bengal Act V of 1870) . 
Act I of 1873 was passed to amend the Salt Act (Bengal Act VII 

of 1804). This Act was passed to 
put the practice in conformity with 
the new Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Its object was to give to Magistrates of 
the second class the same powers as 
were given under the Act of 1864 to Magistrates vested with full powers. 

These two Acts were the only Acts actually passed and assented to 
by the Governor-General during the official year 1872-73, but during 
the session of 1873 the following Acts were also passed : — 

Act II of 1873, or a Municipal Amendment Act. — In the Administra- 
tion Report for last year reference was 
made to the Bill to amend and con- 
solidate the law relating to Municipali- 
ties. The Bill was introduced* on 9tfa 
December 1871, and passed the Bengal 
Council after much manipulation on 
the 27th July 1872. On the 30th January 1873 the assent of the 


Art III of 1872— An Act to amend 
the Calcutta Port Improvemout Act, being 
Act V of 1870, paHsed by the Lieutenant- 
(iovornor of llongal in Council, nnd to 
amend Art XXll of 1865. (Lieccivod tho 
aaaeut of tho Lioutcnant*Uovernor on 
tho*16th March 1872, and of tho Governor- 
Oeuerol on tho 6th J uno 1872.) 


Act I of 1873. — An Act to amend tho 
Salt Act, 1804. (lloceived the assent of tho 
Lioutenant'Gnvcrnor on tho 13th Febru- 
ary 1873, and of the GoTernor-Generul on 
the 7th March 1873.) 


Act II of 1873.— An Act to amend the 
District Municipal Improvement Act, and 
the District 'rowna* Act. (Received the 
assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
8th April 1873, and of the Governor- 
General on the 16th May 1873.) 
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Ooveruor-Geueral was refused to tLis Bill. At the same time it was 
suggested that in some minor points improvements might be introduced 
in the Bengal Municipal Law. His Excellency the Governor-General 
stated his belief that under Act VI of 1868 and the District Hoad Cess 
Act of 1870| sufficient powers now existed for the introduction into 
Bengal of a system under which municipal and local affairs might 
gradually come to be administered by bodies in which the people were 
represented, and said that he would favorably consider any proposal 
which the Legislative Council of Bengal might make to amend Act 111 
of 1864 in the same direction. It was also, in His Excellency ^s opinion, 
desirable to^' amend the present law so as to enable municipalities, under 
Acta III of 1864 and VI of 1868, voluntarily to contribute in aid of 
education within their districts. 


A short Bill was accordingly introduced into the Council, and 
passed on the 5th April 1873. This received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the 16th May 1873, and is Act II of 1878. The 
changes introduced by this Act will be noticed in the chapter on Muni- 
cipal Administration. • 

Act III of 1873. — Proposals and suggestions to amend the Excise 

Amendment of the Exci.oW in Bengal hare been before tho 

III of 1873.— An Act to amend Council in various shapes during the 

Sjotion s, Actxi of 1849. and Section year. It had for somc time past been 
27, Act XXI of‘ 1866. (Received the i i- i. * 

EMont of the Lieutenant-Governor on the IClt tiiat tiie Dumber Ot snops lor the 


let April 1873, and of the Governor 
General on the 19th May 1873.) 


retail sale of spirits and liquors bad 
increased to an extent which was 


injurious to the public interests, and that their number should be 
reduced. At the same time it was evident that the effect of this step 
would be to increase the profits of the shops to which the licenses 
might be continued ; that these licenses would be very valuable, and 
that the necessity of selecting a few out of many applicants would 
open the door to favoritism and malpractices. With a view to prevent 
this, and also to protect the revenue from loss, it was resolved to adopt 
in Calcutta the system which has recently been introduced experimen- 
tally into some parts of the country, and of which the generally 
satisfactory results have been indicated in the Excise Chapter of this 
report, of first fixing the number of shops to be licensed, and then 
putting the licenses up to public competition by auction. It was found, 
however, that the excise law in force in Calcutta did not admit of 
this mode of fixing the amount to be paid for licenses. Legislation 
was necessary for Calcutta, though it was not needed for the interior, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor caused the introduction of a short Bill 


which should confer the necessary power on the Board of Bevenue. 
This being arranged, it was shortly after suggested that it would be 
desirable to take the opportunity of providing for certain amend- 
ments of the excise law on other points, the necessity of which 
had at different times been brought to light. This suggestion was 
adopted; bnt it subsequently appeared that to carry a considerable Bill 
womd entail delay, several broad and important considerations affecting 
the whole excise system having been suggested by members of the 
Council and others. As, however, it was necessary that the power of 
putting up the Calcutta licenses to sale by auction should be conferred 
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at once; the Bill was divided into two parts, the first dealing with the 
one point only as originally proposed, and the second embodying the 
other amendments of the law which had been suggested by Govern* 
ment at the instance of the Board of Revenue. 


The first of these Bills to amend Section 9 of Act XI of 1849, and 
Section 27 of Act XXI of 1856, and to enable the Board of Revenue 
to put up licenses for the sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs to public 
auction, has been passed, and has received the assent of the Governor* 
General, and is Act III of 1876. 

Further action on the second Bill, the object of which is to amend 


Pending Bills to amend the Excise Laws. 


the excise laws. Act XI of 1849, 
Act XXI of 1856, and Act XXXIII 


of 1860, has been postponed. The proposed Bill has been published in 


the Gazette ; opinions and proposals have been invited, and so the matter 


rests at present. 

Many amendments in the excise law are certainly required. The 
increase of opium smuggling to Chandernagore in French territory, and 
to the Punjab, is describ^ed in the excise and opium chapters, and it is 
there shown how inadequate is the penalty for a breach of the opium 
law. If we are to maintain the opium system, wc must prevent the 
infraction of the law by adequate means, and not by a fine quite dis- 
proportionate to the profit of smuggling. When communications were 
slow and difficult the present law might suffice, but now that they are so 
quick and easy, more stringent measures are essential, or a system of 
smuggling out to sea and to China will grow up, which, once started, will 
be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to check, and a great revenue 
may be sacrificed. For the rest, exclusive of minor amendments, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has felt that the whole subject of the excise on 
liquors and drugs is a most difficult one in this country, even more 
difficult than in Europe. His Honor has not expressed himself in favor 
of any measure of radical change at present, but he has pledged 
himself that if the Bill goes on he will dbnsider carefully, with a 
a full sense of the difficulty and embarrassment which attends the 
subject, any plan for change in the system which may be brought 
forward in Council. 


Very recently a special Bill has been introduced into the Bengal 
Legislative Council to enable Magistrates of second-class powers to 
dispose of petty excise criminal cases which are now only cognizable 
by Magistrates exercising powers of the first class. 

Act IV of 1873 was passed to provide the means for a complete 
^ ^ ^ ^ , registry of births and deaths within 

urin* to ^ wlectcd hy the Lientenent- 

Msent of the Lie^utenant-Oovernor on the Govemor. Power was also given tO 

vhich Bengal Act 111 of 1864 (The Du* 
trict Municipal ImproTement Act) applies, to arrange for keeping a regia* 
ter of births and deaths, or both, occurring vithin the Municipalitj*. 

.(rt rofisW-Toprcidefor .Ughtfap 1878 was passed to pro- 

rat. in Howrah. (iiMeiTod the nnent of Tide for the lety of a lighting rate in 

Howrah, in order to enable the mnni. 

August 1873, and of the Ooycmor-Qenfral . ' , , ww «aa»a#aw waa« «*a*aa* 

on the 18th September 1873.) CIP&I tOWn tO be Ugllted With gaSs 
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The Statute S3 and 84 Vic., cap. 8, was extended in 1878 br 
« ^ the Secretary of State to the districts 

X878.-A Regulation or thence and of KamrOOp, Durrung, Nowgong, 
governmeDt of certain districti on the Seebsaugor, Luckioipore, Garo Hills, 
front, .r of Ba..g.l. Naga Hilh, Cachar, and the Chitta- 

gong Hills in the Eastern frontier of Bengal. Under the powers 
given by that Statute a Regulation has been drawn up by the Lieutenant* 
Governor and approved by the Governor-General in Council for 
bringing under control tbc commercial and other relations of our 
own subjects with the frontier tribes living on the borders of our 
jurisdiction. It is not necessary to refer to the matter further in 
this place, as the circumstances of the introduction of the Regulation 
have been dwelt on (page 64) in an earlier chapter of the present 
report. 

The Bill to provide for embankments and drainage, referred to 
Hill to provido for ombAnkinents And last year s report, continued to 
drainage. occupy the attention of the Council, 

and was discussed with much ease both in Committee and Council, 
and referred more than once to a Select Committee. The Bill 
has at last been passed by the Bengal Council in 1873, and it 
is hoped that if it receives the sanction of His Excellency the Viceroy 
the long-vexed questions in connection with it will now have been 
finally settled. 

Aja important Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 

^ j , w * * 1 . emigration of laborers to the districts 

of Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, and to 
AMam.Cftchar, and Sjihot, and to regulate regulate contract labor aud Bcrvice, 
contract labor and iorvice. introduced during the year, and 

much occupied the Council. The object of this Bill is explained in 
the chapter of this report on emigration. It is hoped that this 
important Bill also has now nearly reached its final stage. 

Towards the close of the year 1873 a Bill was introduced which 

, , , . provides a system for registering Maho- 

a ome nn arnnge i . medan marriages and divorces. Under 

this Bill the Registrar will, as regards registration, take the place which 
was filled by the old Kazis, who are now no longer recognized by law ; 
and certified copies of extracts from bis reports will be made primd 
facie proof of the facts recited therein. It is not proposed that there 
should be any compulsion or interference between the Mahomedan 
registrar and those who may voluntarily go to him for marriage or 
divorce. The reasons for the introduction of this Bill, and the whole 
subject generally, will be discussed in the chapter of this report on 
Criminal Justice. 

The Bills for the recovery of land revenue in Assam, and for 

Bill, to i«0Tia. for the rMomr of hod providing for the due approijriation of 
KToiiMin Ammb, ndforthodm appro- Certain educational and ebantable en« 

*“•**' dowments, have not been farther pro- 

tabia endowmenta. - , * 

needed with. 

The Acta passed or disenued by the Indian Tjegislatnre daring 
the past year have not been auch aa to affect Bengal more than other 
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parts of Indiai and therefore need not be here discussed except the 
following : — 

The repealing Act (Act XII of 1873).— The Lieutenant-Governor 
mu .. * consulted by the Government of 

e repea mg c ( c o ). 'ipith reference to the laws relat- 

ing to Bengal which have been repealed by this enactment, and he was 
able to give his general concurrence to the measures proposed. 

Certain proposals of the Government of India relating to the 
present Law of Appeal in India have also been referred to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for consideration, but this subject is discussed in the chapter 
of this report on Civil Justice, and it is not necessary to refer to 
it farther in this place 

A very important Bill much affecting Bengal that has been before 
the Ihdian Legislature during the year is the proposed law known as 

^ « M. the Laws* Local Extent Bill.** A draft 

TheUw. Loca Extent Bdi. gjjj proposed law “to declare 

what parts of British India are excluded from the operation of 
the general Acts and Regulations, and to consolidate the law relating to 
the local extent of the Acts and Regulations and the jurisdiction of the 
courts,** was forwarded by the Supreme Government for an expression 
of the Lieutenant* Governor*s opinion on it. 

The Bill had been materially changed by the Select Committee 
. of the Council to which it had been 

ciunee. in Committw. entrusted, and His Honor replied that 

he could not altogether accept the changes that had been made 
in Comniittee. It appeared, according to the explanation now made^ 
that when it was provided in Section 4 of the Bill that the 

local Government might, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, "declare what 


Acts and Regulations, or portions thereof, are in force in any of 
the excepted districts under its Government,** it was contemplated 
that the local Government should confine itself to declaring what 
enactments were actually in force in those districts, and not that 
it should have power to declare what enactments are to be deemed 
to be in force** in such tracts. This construction of the section entirely 
altered the whole complexion of the case as the Lieutenant-Governor 
had hitherto understood it. His Honor had hoped that we were now 
to get rid of the doubts and perplexities and varieties in which we were 
involved, and that Government was to be enabled to eettU the law of 
the excepted tracts. It was now, however, laid down by the Hon*ble 
Member in eharge of the Bill that the Government was only to declare 
what the existing law was in a judicial sort of way. 

The Lieutenant-Governor represented that the result of this 
would be, not to simplify matters, but to bring into prominence 
many varieties of law and difiSiculties which at present were to % 
great extent dormant. The non-regulation districts of Bengal 
had grown up or been pieced together through a long series of 
years. Each district, and even each part of a district, had a separate 
history of his own. There was to be found every kind of non-regula« 
tion territory, from that which differed hardly at all from ordinexy 
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regulation, to tracts gradually shading off into tributary or independent 
territory. We knew that if the facts came to be analysed, the same 
laws were not applicable to every part of many districts. Not only 
had the districts referred to grown up under every variety of law and 
no law, but, under the Lieutenaht-Ciovernor's immediate predecessors, 
several petty changes of boundary between regulation and uon-regu- 
lation districts were carried out in order to round off angles or for 
convenience of administration, which changes woukl now involve very 
great difficulty in regard to laws. In one most important case, after 
a reference to the G-overnment of India, the sub-division of Julpigoree, 
formerly a part of the regulation district of Kungpore, had been trans- 
ferred to the Cooch Behar Division and amalgamated with our most re- 
cently acquired territory, to which the very minimum of law had been 
applied as yet by any competent authority, viz. the Bhutan Dooars. The 
whole Cooch Behar Division was in fact a perfect mosaic of heterogene- 
ous bits of territory with entirely different histories. The Lieutenant- 
Governor indeed believed that it was not in the power of mortal man 
to say what laws were in force in each of the non-regulation districts 
of Bengal ; while, on the other hand, this much was certain, that the 
varying history of the various parts of the territory involved such varie- 
ties in the local applicability of the different laws that it would be 
wholly impossible, with any pretence of good faith, to cut the knot 
by declaring precise sets of laws to be applicable in each separate 
tract, if the Government was supposed to act only judicially and as 
determining the actual facts. The first attempt to sift these facts 
could only lead to the disclosure of extreme divergence of law on 
every side. 

On the whole the Lieutenant-Governor was of opinion that the Bill 


The nocessity of nettling tbe non- 
regulation province law. 


as now explained would do more harm 
than good. At tbe same time he thought 
that a Bill which would settle the law 


of the non- regulation provinces was most urgently required. His 
Honor believed that the best mode of effecting this would be by enabling 
Government to declare once for all what laws shall he in force in the 


excepted districts, as this Bill had hitherto been understood by him 
to intend. The Lieutenant-Governor did not think that it would be 


the best way to do this by means of Regulations under 33 Vic., cap. 8 . 
That Statute had been applied to some, but not to others, of the 
non-regulation provinces. That Statute was. His Honor conceived, 
intended merely to enable the Government to legislate in a certain form 
for places, and regarding matters which the ordinary Legislative Councils 
do not understand, or with which they could not conveniently deal. Such 
matters were by tbe Statute delegated to the local Government, and 
the Executive Council of the Governor-General acting in a ^2/a«2-legi8- 
lative way. If it were intended thus indirectly to enable the Governor- 
General in Council to declare what laws should be in force in certain 
districts, it would not be giving greater power, and it would be doing 
the thing in a more direct and intellig^ible way to give the power 
under the Local Extents Bill ; and the Lieutenant-Goyernor thought 
this should be done. He recommended that course, and hoped the 
Bill would be re-considered in that view. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POLICE. 


In last jear^s Administration Report it was stated that the Lieu- 
tenant- Governor had, while subordinating absolutely the District Police 
to the District Magistrate, sought to utilise the Inpsector-GeneraFs 
Office for bringing together and preparing for Government consider- 
ation the reports and statistics of crime throughout the country. This 
scheme has/it may now be said, been fairly tried, and has worked easily 
and well. Not only is Government kept more promptly and fully 
informed of serious offences when they occur, and especially of any 
developments of organised crime, but in quarterly abstracts Colonel 
Piighe has very efficiently and usefully presented for orders the most 
salient features of heinous crime during the year, and noted for infor- 
mation all points of public interest coming to light through the agency 
of his department. The Commissioners’ Annual Crime Reports have this 
year, instead of being printed and reviewed apart, been taken up by 
the Inspector-General as they came in, and all that was valuable in 
them in the way of criticism and suggestion has been by him extracted 
and utilised in the preparation of one comprehensive report on the 
police and crime of Bengal. What is still, however, much wanted is 
that the Inspector-General’s Office and the Secretariat should be under 
one roof, so as to diminish the amount of official correspondeiice and 
admit of ready reference and free communication. As regards the way 
in which things have worked in the interior, the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that in respect of the reforms in this department he has carried 
with him the hearty concurrence of all officers of experience, and that 
the results have fully justified all that has been done. Some Magistrates 
have still a difficulty in realising that the whole body of the District 
Police in all grades is entirely at their disposal for all purposes, and allow 
technical objections to come in the way ; but generally the scheme has 
worked well, and the police officers themselves have loyally accepted it. 

The preparation of a Police Manual bringing together all the 
orders of Government for the guidance of the department has been 
under consideration. But the Lieutenant-Governor has been unwill- 
ing to press this, as the pending revision of the Police Act s^d other 
changes might make alterations necessary before long. The Inspects* 
General has, however, been allowed to issue on Uu qfim anthc»r% ; 
circulars codifying the eiisting rules on varioiis subyeirts rOutihe 
and departmenw economy. 
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The District Police of the Lover Provinces has remained on very 

* . • „ much the same footing this year that 
. St«Dgth.naco.tofD»tnctPoUce. 

saving has been effected by dispensing with a District Superintendent 
in the Khasi Hills^ where crime was merely nominal^ and by other slight 
reductions here and there; but at the end of tho year the strength 
stood at 22,640 men of all ranks at an actual cost of Bs. 42^07,068. 
The number of men employed on general police duties was 17,262, the 
difference between this figure and that first mentioned representing 
frontier guards, jail guards, treasury guards, and such like. The cost of 
the force employed on purely police work was about Bs. 35,139,000, or 10-3 
pie per head of the population; and the average distributioiMvas 1 police- 
man to 11’7 square miles of area, and to each 3,776 of the population. 
The Municipal Police of the various townships in the interior con- 
. . , „ sisted of G,51G men in all, costing 

unioipa oicfl. Rs. 5,28,215. The average annual cost 

of the Town Police was 3 annas per head of the population of tho 
towns in which they were employed, while there arc eight policemen 
to each square mile of town area. The new Municipal Bill having 
been disallowed, the Lieutenant-Governor has not been able to effect 
the changes and economies he had proposed in the police of towms. It 
is to be feared that at present they arc far from being an efficient or useful 
body. They have, it is asserted, been in most oases drilled out of their 
old status of chowkidar without acquiring much merit as regular police. 
The Village Police has also remained in the same unsatisfactory 

state, and many officers have now pro- 
1 age o ice, posed, ill default of the system contem- 

plated by the Municipal Bill, to bring them entirely under the Magistrate 
and District Superintendent. The Lieutenant-Governor is, however, 
very averse to the plan of placing a Govorumeut policeman in every 
village. He believes that we must sacrifice something to retain the local 
characteristics of the village watch. Act VI (B.C.) of 1870, which 
was an attempt to solve the problem by making over the assessment 
and collection of the chowkidar’s wages to local puuchaycts, was 
introduced experimentally in a few places, and has continued to work 
fairly in Rajshahye, but in other districts it is reported to have failed ; 
the complaints varying from allegations that it is impossible to get the 
punchayct to take any interest in the management of the system, to state- 
ments that they make the chowkidar their slave and prevent his doing any 
Government work. The whole question must soon be taken up afresh. 
While the village watch is thus inefficieDt, the complaint is univer- 

sal that the zemindars give the regu- 
lar police no help. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has caused them all to be formally and fully warned of what 
the new Criminal Procedure Code requires of them, and it will now 
rest chiefly with Magistrates to see that the obligations imposed by 
law are duly fulfilled. 

The Railway Police was entirely re-organized during 1872. 

Instead of two bodies of police, public 
Railway Police. private, the whole force has in one 

sense been made homogeneous and available for police work, but Govern- 
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ment pays for a certain fixed number of men calculated with reference 
to the requirements of general police duty, the Railway Company 
paying for the rest and being bound not to reduce their numbers 
below a certain minimum. There are now 486 men of all ranks em- 
ployed, costing Government Rs. 2,448 per mensem and the Railway 
Company Rs. 6,296. 

Much consideration has been given during the year to the organi- 
« o r zation and equipment of the Frontier 

Force m Assam, Cachar and Chittagong. 
The Chittagong Hill Force, whose duties are exclusively military, had 
already been put on the footing of a frontier guard. Proposals are 
now under consideration for dividing the police of all frontier districts 
into two bodies, one for civil work and the other for guard and 
other quasi-military duty. The Government of India has approved 
of the principle generally, and the Lieutenant-Governor has con- 
sidered the possibility of extending it in a measure to other districts, 
experience having shown that in some parts of "the country the same 
classes of men are not suitable for guard work and for detecting 
crime, and that in many districts the distaste of the people for 
drill is so great as to prevent men who would otherwise be eligible 
policemen from entering the force. Mr. E. B. Baker, Deputy In- 
spector-General, who is well acquainted with the North-East Frontier, 
has been for some time on special duty inquiring into these matters. 

No great recourse has been had of late to the power of quartering 
„ ^ police on villages as a punitive measure, 

umive oice. compels the Magistrate to 

assess the cost of such police on all the inhabitants according to their 
means, thus punishing the innocent with the guilty. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has contemplated an amendment of the law in this respect, 
such as would enable the Magistrate to throw the cost on the parties or 
classes whose delinquency had necessitated the measure. The Police 
Act V of 1861 is now under revision, when this and other defects 
brought to light by the experience of the last twelve years will, it is 
hoped, be rectified. 

The majority of the police of Bengal are not a warlike body of 
, , ^ men, and 16,352 have no weapon save 

rmnnicn 0 le o ico. their baton. Fil'e-armB have, however, 

been given to 8,148, and swords to 1,588, and bodies of armed police did 
the whole work in the field of the Garo Hills Expedition, as they had 
before assisted materially in the defence of the Frontier of Cachar and 
Chittagong. Properly drilled and led, it is found that our frontier 
police levies are more useful in jungle warfare than regular troops, 
inasmuch as they move more lightly, and are accustomed to act in 
smaller bodies. 

The rate of mortality among the force was higher than last year, 

Hooghly, Darjeeling, and Jiilpigoree 
vere the most unhealthy districts. Dismissals urereS'S per cent. Other 
PanidmiMit.. departmental punishmeots S 1 pet Cent. 

on strength. Judicial punishmenta 
were 2-2 per cent, under the Police Act, 1*9 per cent, nader the Penid 
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Oode. Oases of torture and extortion were not by any means common 
or serious. 


Education. 


8^466 men of all ranks can read 
and write; 1^051 are under instruction. 

The duty of serving processes is still a heavy burden on the 

police^ the rules for payment of fees 
roceM-eerving. parties in non-cognizable cases not 

yet having been brought into force. In 1872 no less than 71 1,81 2 
processes were served through the police^ or over 100,000 more than in 
1871. The increase in the number of cases brought before Magistrates, 
which is noticed in the section on Criminal Justice, and which is also 
apparent in the statement of cognizable crime, no doubt accounts for 
this. It may be hoped, however, that the powers given to the courts 
by the new Criminal Procedure Code, of refusing summons for witnesses 
in petty cases, may relieve the police of much drudgery of this kind. 


CALCUTTA AND SUBURBAN POLICE. 


The police of Calcutta and the suburbs had the advantage of 
being supervised during the year by Mr. S. Wauchope, c.b., whose 
great experience and skill were devoted to reforming their organisation 
and rendering them in every way more efficient. 

The strength and cost of the police of all kinds is shown below 




Rs. 

Calcutta Police, paid partly 
by Government and partly 
by the Town. 

4 superintendents, 1,453 
subordinate officers 
and men. 

432,293 

Suburban Police, paid partly 
by Government and partly 
by the Municipality. 

2 superintendents, 1,021 
subordinate officers 
and men. 

199,262 

River Police, paid partly by 
Government and partly by 
the Port Commissioners. 

1 superintendent, 168 
subordinate officers 
and men. 

88,824 

Government Guards and 
Preventive Police under 
Act XIV of 1868. 

400 subordinate officers 
and men. 

66,886 

Additional constables paid 
for by individuals or com- 
panies employing them. 

262 subordinate officers 
and men. 

28,818 

Total 

7 Superintendents, and 
3,294 subordinate 
officers and men. 

7,61,018 


Inclndinp' Com- 
miBHioner’a and 
Dppiity Commis- 
sioucr’B pay. 


Of the total cost, Bs. 2,84,652 falls upon Government. 

The question of extending the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Police to Howrah and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in the 24-Pergan> 
nahs, has been under consideration of late. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has, however, decided nothing. It has seemed to him that a more 
radical change than this is required. 
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Hitherto the Calcutta Police^ acting under a different procedure^ 
^ i. n 1 . has been wholly distinct from the 

Bengal Police, and for some time 
past there has been in force an expensive arrangement under which 
Calcutta has had a very highly paid Commissioner of Police distinct 
from the Chairman of the Justices. The chief object of this was to 
obtain for a time the peculiarly valuable services of Mr. "Wauchope in 
the former capacity. The Lieutenant-Governor has previously said that, 
looking to Calcutta alone, he does not advocate the separation of the 
offices of Chairman and Commissioner of Police, and His Honor is 
still of that opinion. But^n considering the relations of the Calcutta 
Police to that of the suburban districts —in fact, to the rest of these 
provinces — the question has arisen whether the means at our disposal 
for dealing with crime would not be very materially augmented and 
improved by some change, which should bring the metropolitan force 
into closer connection with that of the rest of Bengal. 

Under the system formerly in vogue, it would not have been easy, 
or perhaps desirable, to attempt this. The Inspector-General of Police 
was, as stated at pages G4< and 92 of last yearns Administration 
Report, entirely disassociated from the control of operations relating 
to crime, and devoted himself mainly to supervising the discipline and 
finance of the department. The Lieutenant-Governor early found the 
need of working the department on a very difierent system, and he has 
sought, as already said, to make its head a central officer, to whom be 
could look to bring together the various threads of crime and police 
work throughout the province, and present the results in a complete 
shape for the consideration and orders of Government. 

It is now, His Honor believes, desirable to remedy the evils that at 
_ , , , present arise from the entire isolation 

Keed of reform. Calcutta Police. It has been 


matter of constant remark and complaint that the bad characters, 
who, living quietly in C'alcutta, never render themselves obnoxious to 
the metropolitan police, find in the surrounding country a field for 
predatory operations, where they can practise with much impunity, 
while many criminals from the outside and not known to the Calcutta 
Police find their way to Calcutta. There is no such intimate Connec- 
tion between the two bodies of police as to admit of their working 
readily together for the suppression of crime irrespective of locality, 
and very serious offences have been committed in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta without their being detected, chiefly owing, it is 
alleged, to the state of things above described. In the absence of 
Mr. Wauchppe^s special position and qualifications, there is now an extra- 
ordinary want of any officer competent to trace in their ramifications in 
the interior crimes, political offences, and other matters having their 
centre in Calcutta. Besides all this, the Lieutenant-Governor has found, 
in dealing with the suburban crime returns, that the utmost confosiem 
arises from the way in which the suburban jurisdiction, while under the 
Magistrate of the 24-Fergunnah8 for judicial purposes, is under the 
Commissiouer of police for purposes of Police. The Magiatrate's 
figures and those of the Commissioner of Police are quite irreconmL 
able J one returns the cases in one way, the other in another. 
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The Calcutta Criminal Procedure is about to be assimilated to that 


^ ^ of the rest of Bengal. It would be 

ropos ircciono reonn. quit© possible to leave in full force 

all the local peculiarities of the Calcutta system which it may be found 
desirable to maintain, and yet to incorporate the Calcutta Police in the 


general body of Bengal Police. It will then, as has been urged by 
many officers of experience, be the common object of all policemen 


to put down crime everywhere without any regard to the actual place 
of its occurrence. The police of the metropolis would work with the 


police of the 24-Pcrgunuahs and Howrah, as those of Hooghly work 
with those of Burdwan. 


The arrangement that the Lieutenant-Governor favours would be 
this, that the Deputy Commissioner of Police in Calcutta should stand 
to the Chairman of the Justices precisely in tho same relation that a 
District Superintendent stands to the Magistrate of his district. He 
would be the Cliairman^s subordinate for police purposes^ while reliev- 
ing him of all detail of police management. The Inspector-General of 
Police would receive from Calcutta, as from any other district, the 
returns and information which enable him to keep together the clues of 
organized crime, and to lay before Government the reports of police 
working in relation to crime for the whole of Bengal. In this way 
the Chairmanship of the Justices and the immediate control of the 
police would be united so as to ensure smooth working between the 
police force and the employes of the Justices, while for special police 
purposes the police working would be supervised and assisted by the 
officer at the head of the police of the country. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner would always be an officer specially chosen and retained in 
Calcutta to enable him to gain the necessary local experience, but both 
he and the Chairman would have the benefit of the advice of the 


Inspector-General of Police for Bengal, who would sec that crime rami- 
fying beyond ('alcutta was properly dealt with, and that the town and 
country police co-operated with one another cordially and effectively. 
It would not be necessary to abandon any of the provisions of the 
local laws of Calcutta in respect of municipal offences and regulations. 
The Justices would still contribute their quota of the police expendi- 
ture. The change would be in fact one of the least violent possible. 
A few further amendments in the Calcutta Criminal Procedure Bill 
would be required. Any portions of the Calcutta Police Act that did 
not fit readily into these measures could be reproduced in a short Act 
of the Bengal Council 

These proposals have been laid before the Government of India for 
consideration. 


CRIME. 

The criminal returns have hitherto been found so confused and 
.. unreliable, that several changes in the 

Companion wit 7 . mode of their compilation had, as was 

noticed in last yearns report, become absolutely necessary. These 
changes, though desirable and calculated to ensure accuracy in future, 
prevent a very close comparison of the present with past returns. This 
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year for instance, as compared with last, the figures for cognizable crime 


stand thus : — 

1871 . 1873 . 

Cases reported ... ... ... 70,866 112,888 

Number arrested 72,817 88,821 

Ditto finally convicted 36,818 48,139 

Ditto acquitted 238,06 32,568 


But in this yearns returns all cases reported, true or false, are in- 
cluded, and other corrections are required in consequence of the separa- 
tion of Assam police working in 1871, the figures for Assam being 
again this year incorporated so that the returns now show the whole 
crime of the province. After all corrections, however, there is an 
increase of cases over 1871 of about 15,000 altogether. 

The following table shows the amount of cogniz.jble crime admitted 

to be true in each division of the 
interior compared with area and popu- 
lation. (The crime of Calcutta and its 
suburbs is treated separately.) 


Divisions. 

Area. 

Population. 

True crime to area. 

Crime to 
population. 

Burdwan 



12.719 

7,280,967 

•9 

to 1 square mile. 

1 

to 611 

Presidency 



0,807 

6.097,863 

1*03 

to 1 

1 

to 699 

Rdshahyo 



17.004 

8,803,738 

•6 


1 

to 746 

Cooch Behar 



8.578 

058.138 

•1 


1 

to 728 

Dacca 



22,289 

9.517,408 

•6 


1 

to 911 

Chittagong 



13,602 

8.444,874 

•a 

to 1 „ 

1 

to 1,859 

Patna 



23,732 

13,123,743 

•8 


1 

to 097 

Bhaugulpore 



18,686 

6,613,358 

•6 

to 1 

1 

to 743 

Orissa ... 



23,001 

4,317.999 

•1 

to 1 

1 

to 1,420 

Chota Nagporo ... 



28,482 

3.419.691 

•1 

to 1 

1 

to 871 

Assam 



27,307 

1,683,692 

•09 

to 1 ,, 

1 

to 088 


The table below shows the number of cases reported and accepted 

as true in each division for the past 

•m^STue wiml!* Compared with the returns of 

the preceding year ; it also shows the 
percentage of cases declared to be false to cases reported. 


Divisions. 


Burdwan 

Presidency 

B^jsha^e 

Cooch Behur 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Total 

Patna ... 

Bhaugulpore 

Total 

Orlna ... 

ChotaNagpore ... \\\ 

Assam 

Grand Total 


Truh oasis. 

1871. 

167a 

10,019 

9.847 

a647 

1,344 

9,169 

2,102 

11,928 

10,180 

11,918 

1.816 

10,446 

2,647 

40,018 

48,824 

17,904 

6,607 

18,810 

asoo 

24,001 

27,709 

2A70 

8,831 

8,028 

8,927 

a067 


71A20 

86,646 


Total number 
of cases report- 
ed in 1872. 



31,489 


10,940 

$2,488 

8.786 


6,010 


4,449 

112A88 


Percentage of 
Number declared cases deduwd to 
false in 1872. be fiilae to oaaea 
reported in 187a 
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The above table exhibits an apparent increase of crime in nearly 
every division. This is attributed to the growing independence of the 
people, who now resort more freely to the courts instead of to their 
landlords to settle their differences. Somethin*: is also to be set down 
to greater activity and more vigorous supervision by the Magisterial 
authorities. As the Police improve, reports of crime that would hereto* 
fore have been unnoticed come in to swell the returns. 

Very much, however, of the increase is Only apparent, arising from 
the more comprehensive nature of the present returns. It has been dis- 
covered, for instance, that in former years some District Police reports 
entirely ignored cognizable cases taken up by the Magistrates. As 
the present returns pass through the Magistrate’s hands and are sub- 
mitted by him, all cases are necessarily included. We are only now, 
and even yet very imperfectly, getting to a knowledge of things as they 
really are in connection with the police and criminal administration 
of the country. 

It is interesting also to note the degree to which cases are reported 
to be false, in the eastern districts and in Bengal Proper as con- 
trasted with Behar. Assam has the bad preeminence of returning 
40 per cent, of its reported crime as entirely false. Of the general 
character of the cases that turn out false, it may be said that they 
are as a rule vexatious charges, petty assaults magnified into thefts, civil 
disputes distorted into criminal offences, cases of hurt set up to try 
questions of possession, matters of disputed inheritance brought forward 
as criminal breaches of trust. 

The following return shows the number of cognizable cases re- 
ported in each district, the number de- 
clared false, the percentage of eases 
convicted to true cases, and the number 
of true cases to the population. Nuisance cases have been excluded. 


Examination of district retania as re- 
gards false cases and convictious. 


Division. 

IHstriot. 

j 

Population. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i’i* 

i| 

^I'S 

III 

1 

IS 

Is 

1A ^ 

Nnmber of eases convict- 
ed to population. 

Number of true cases to 
populstimi. 


Burdwan 

3.623 

2.034,746 

2.817 

949 

090 

30*9 

1 to 2,948 

1 to 1,089 


Baucoorah 

1,340 

620,772 

96S 

174 

210 

26*9 


Ito 

070 


Beerbhoom 

1,344 

006,921 

1.586 

420 

219 

19-7 

l to 3,177 

Ito 

627 

Bordwan 

Midnapore 

6,032 

2,540,903 

4,127 

804 


30’3 

1 to 1,942 

Ito 

704 


Hooghiy 

929 

892,091 


417 

426 

24*8 

1 to 2.1(K) 

Ito 

621 


Howrah 

406 

695,806 

1,708 

632 

628 

44*8 

1 to 1,128 

Ito 

606 

f 

S4>Pergaimah8 

2,788 

2,067.048 

4,100 

905 

1,046 

60*6 

1 to 1,616 

Ito 

816 

Presldeiiey ... { 

Nnddea 

3,421 

1,812.796 

8.803 

958 

717 

24-0 

1 to 2.628 

1 to 

624 


Jessore 

8.058 


4667 



mm 

1 to 2,207 

Ito 

618 


Moorshedabad 

2.678 

1,853.020 

2,816 

681 

SM 

24*3 

1 to 2,488 

Ito 

E3 


Dinagepore 

4,120 


1,668 

*360 

416 

836 

1 to 3.019 

Ito 1,248 


Maldah 

1,618 



209 

232 

83*2 

1 to 2,915 

Xto 

970 

Eidal^ahye 

Bajsbahye 

2,284 

1.810,729 

2,741 

880 

600 

28*9 

1 to 2,316 

Ito 

666 


Runfroore 

3.470 

2,149,972 

1,928 

916 

362 

84*9 


1 to 2,188 


Uofrraii 

1,601 

089,407 

i,.3no 

630 

191 

26*0 

1 to 8.609 

1 to 

908 


Pubna 

IB 

1,211,694 

2.020 

680 

288 

16*4 

1 to 4,206 

Ito 

608 
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Division. 

District. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•M 

0 

1 

I 

1 

>1 

1 

■^1 

if 

'S.S'd 

II 

s8o 

ii 

}i 

Number of cases convict- 
ed to populatknu 

B 

1 

1 

tsi 

It 

• 

DarjeoUng 

1.234 

94.712 

372 

64 

119 

87*4 

Ito 705 

Ito 297 

Cooch Behor... | 

Julpigoroe 


418.66.5 

645 


143 

82-0 

1 to 2,027 

Ito 988 


Dacca 

2,897 

, 1,862,993 

3,012 

1,142 

472 

26-2 

1 to 3,926 

1 to 990 


Furreedpore 

1.49rt 

1,012,589 

1,861 

129 

277 

15 9 

1 to 3,355 

1 to 684 


Backergange 

4.930 

2..377.43a 

0.054 

3,821 

407 

18‘2 

1 to 6,841 


Dftcca 

Mymensing 



2.460 

1,181 

267 

20-8 


1 to 1,838 


Sylhet 

6,383 

1,719.539 

2.501 

333 


20*8 

1 to .8,697 

Ito 771 


Cachor 

1.286 

2U6.027 

932 

141 

167 

21-1 

1 to 1,227 

Ito 259 

( 

Chittagong 

2.498 

1,127.402 

1,325 

757 

241 

42-4 

1 to 4,678 

1 to 1.984 

Chittagong 


1.667 

713,934 

873 

265 


26*6 

1 to 4.676 

1 to 1,174 

t 

Tipperah 

2,660 

1,538,931 

1.760 

465 

357 

27-6 

1 to 4,*296 

1 to 1,184 

( 

Patna 

2.101 

1,559,638 

8,763 

299 

1,148 

831 

1 to 1,358 

lio 460 


Hya 

4,718 

1.949,739 

4,079 

604 

646 

16-2 

1 to 3.677 

Ito 645 

Patna 

Shahabad 

4.386 

1.723,974 

2.818 

662 

641 

23 6 

1 to .3,186 

Ito 764 

Tirhoot 

0.343 

4.384,706 

4..341 

940 

1,167 

S4‘3 

1 to 3,767 

1 to 1,289 


Sarun 

2.05 1 

mmxM 

3.817 

178 

619 

16'8 

1 to .3..S34 

Ito 662 


Chuinparun 

3,531 

1,440,816 

1.441 

168 

373 

20*3 

1 to 3.862 

1 to 1,131 


Monghyr 

8,913 

1.812.986 


803 

689 

29*6 

1 to 2,631 

Ito 781 

Dhaugulpore...-] 

Bhaiigulpore 

4,327 

1.826.290 

2.243 

621 

602 

mj 

1 to .3.638 

1 to 1,069 

Pumcah 

4,957 

1.714,795 

2.810 

1,100 

331 

19*2 

1 to 6,180 

1 to 997 

C 

Sonthal Porgonuahs ... 

6.488 

1,269.287 


116 


28*1 

1 to 1,662 

Ito 439 

( 

Gnttock 

3,178 

1.494,784 

1,428 

386 

863 

33*0 

1 to 4,234 

Ito 1,484 

Orissa 

Pooree 

2.473 


742 

164 

187 

31*8 

1 10 4.115 

1 to 1,308 

1 

Balusore 

2,066 

770,232 

947 


378 


1 to 2,037 

Ito 999 

r 

Hacarcebangh 

7.021 

771,876 

1,416 

897 

332 

82*6 

1 to 2,324 

Ito 768 

ChotaNagporej 

Lohardugga 

12,044 

1,2.37,123 

9.34 

144 

883 

48*4 

1 to .S,230 

1 to 1,666 

Singhbhoom 

4,003 

415,023 

286 

46 

m 

61*6 

1 to 3,347 

1 to 1,729 

(. 

Maunhhoom 

4,914 

985,670 

2,067 

496 

410 

26*0 

Ito 2,428 

Ito 638 


Oonlporah 

4,433 

444,701 

648 

189 

123 


1 to 8,616 

Ito 968 


Kamroop 

3.631 

661.681 

1,146 

688 

19^ 

35'4 

1 to 2,8.36 


Assam 

Durrung 

3.413 

2.36.009 

637 

K2J 

177 

611 

1 to 1,333 

Ito 683 

Nowgong 

3,648 

256,390 

672 

409 

123 

46*7 

1 to 2.084 

Ito 974 


Becbsaugor 

2.413 

296.589 

940 

309 

141 

20*0i 1 to 2,103 

Ito 648 


Luckimpore 

3,146 

121,267 

328 

73 

111 

43*6j 1 to 1,0D2 

Ito 475 


The differences are very remarkable. While the S4-Pergtinnabs 
show 50 per cent, of convictions and Miduapore 39'3, Beerbhoom, 
Purneab, Backergnnge, Sarun, Pnbna, Furreedpore, and Gya^ are all 
under 20 per cent., the latter district falling as low as 15'2. Again, 
while Bungpore has one true case tu every 2,132 of the population, 
Mymensing one to 1,833, and Lohardugga one to 1,666, Gya haa 
one to 645, Hooghly one to 521, and Patna one to 450. 

Of the 112,883 oases report^, H'l ^ cent, were not inquired 
„ , . . ^ . V into by the police. The law permita 

OM««ot««,a„^»tobyponc. to refrain from in^Siry in 

certain cases^ and it certainlj advantageous to do so in pat^ 
matters when no one is charged or particularly suspected ; but there 
is a great diversity of practice in this respect, though strangely 
enough it is not found to affect the perceiitage of convictions in 
different districts. 
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Eighty-one thousand three hundred and thirty-three cognizable 
^ cases were before the Magistrates for 

° ° ‘ trial, and convictions were obtained in 

85*5 per cent., nearly 4 per cent, more than last year. 80,702 persons 
were put on trial, of whom 69*5 per cent, were finally convicted and 
41*6 per cent, acquitted. A memorandum of arrests and convictions, 
with the proportions of the same in the several districts, is attached. 



Pumeah, Moorshedabad, Backergunge, Mymensing, Parreedpore, 
and Pubna, show very badly in these returns. The Dacca division is 
the worst of all the divisions; looking to results, half the persons 
arrested in that division having been acquitted. Dinagepore, which 
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used to be a very unsatisfactory district^ has, under energetic manage-* 
ment^ come to the front rank ; its convictions being 2,037 out of 2,579 
arrests. The Behar districts generally show fair returns, though 
more arrests per case on the average are made there than elsewhere. 

The following table shows the number convicted and acquitted in 

cognizable cases by the Sessions Court 
in the several provinces 


Results of Bossions trials. 


PROYXNCE8. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Percentage of 
acqniltais to 
number tried or 
appealed. 

Bengal 

1A72 

1.M5 

61 

Behar 

302 

866 

46 

Oribsa 

73 

48 

89 

Chota Nagpore 

136 

100 

42 

Assam 

60 

88 

40 

Total 

2,032 

1.986 

49 


In Bengal the acquittals are far the most numerous. In Orissa and 
Assam the results are fairly satisfactory. 

The table below gives the number of cases reported under the 

different classes of crime in 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, exclusive of false chses : - 


Distribution of crime according to class. 



1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Number rejected as 
false not included in 
tbe lost column. 

Und^r Venal Code, 





Class I.— Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity, safety, and justice. 

8,086 

SfiSX 

8,120 

1,606 

Class II. — Serious offences against the person 

8,188 

8,730 

4,081 

8,003 

Class III. — Serious offences against person and 

18,313 

15,086 


8,160 

property, and against property only ... 
Class IV.— Minor offences against the person .. 

1,865 

3,003 

8,004 

8,108 

Class V. — Minor offences against property ... 

27,601 

86,260 

88,707 

‘ 16,868 

Class VI. — Other offences not specified above . 

8,681 

10,166 

14,487 

868 

Under other apectal lawe 

610 

820 

600 

7 


Here there is a large increase in classes III, Y, Yl, even after thii 
false cases have been struck off. 

For rioting 6,957 persons were punished, nearly 1,000 more than 
iMoting.4ft t*«>ugh there were fewer 

cases. Most of these cases arise out 
of land disputes, and are a pretty sure index of disturbed relation, 
between lyots and landlords, or of ftmily qaarnds tetween ^ oq« 
sharers in large estates. Xn P^bnai Jewore, Uaq^ergnqip^'ldyBWQfpx^ , 
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Tipperab, and Dacca, riots of this' character were not uncommon. 
Sylnet is also a district noted for this crime^ though held ehtirely hy 
petty proprietors^ but the people there are said to be peculiarly' 
excitable and hot-headed. The riots in Backergunge are more serious 
in their character than those of other districts. Loss of life occurred 
in 12 of those in that district. 

Of murder there were 894 true cases reported ; of these 160, or 

per cent., only were detected, and 
though 1,100 persons were arrested, only 
828, or 29'8 per cent., were convicted. Twelve were murders by dacoits, 
18 by robbers (chiefly murders of children for their ornaments), 16 were 
murders by poison, all domestic crimes ; 827 were ordinary murders. 

The exciting causes cannot always be ascertained ; but it may be 
noted that 72 wives were murdered by their husbands; 18 husbands 
were murdered by their wives or the wives^ paramours ; 43 paramours 
weib murdered by the husband or relatives ; 8 women were murdered 
by their relatives on account of intrigues ; 80 persons were killed 
in riots, generally land disputes; 124 children were murdered for the 
sake of their ornaments; 11 illegitimate children were made away 
with ; 9 people were killed by lunatics ; 112 persons were murdered in 
various ways not detailed in the reports. 

Backergunge, Myinensing, Sylliet, and the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
take the lead in this crime. Comparing the number of murders with 
the proportions of the various classes of the population in each division, 
it is found that they are fewest where Hindoos predominate, most 
frequent among aboriginal races, and next to that among Mahomedans. 
Culpable homicide cases do not follow quite the same rule as 
murders, inasmuch as they frequently arise out of sudden quarrels, and 
occur in connection with riots and without premeditation. Hence 
some decidedly Hindoo dis^tricts figure largely under this bead. There 
were 284 true cases in 1 872, 41 per cent, of which were detected. 

The existence of gangs of professional poisoners has now and 
again been manifest in Bengal, and much attention has been given to 
tracing and breaking up these associations, which in fact now-a-days 
take the place of thuggees. Only 17 cases of drugging appear, however, 
in the returns for 1872, and only 5 of these were suspected of being 
professional, and in 8 convictions were obtained. 

Kidnapping and abduction figure largely in the returns, but of 

441 cases reported, 288 were declared 
Kidnapping. false, and only B6 were sufficiently 

supported to warrant committal. These charges are often false. The 
customs of polygamy and early marriage give rise to ^ frequent 
disputes as to the possession of the children or as to the disposal of 
a girl in marriage. In the greater number of instances the origin of 
the case was either a wife running away with her paramour, or a girl 
taken with the object of marrying her to some one other than the child 
W guardians had selected. In these latter cases proof is often difficult 
to obtain, as the quarrel is between members of the same family, and 
it is hard to say when the criminal intention commences.^ 

There is one form of kidnapping, or abduction, which is however 
of not uncommon oocurreiioe*—that by recruiters for the emigration 
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agencies. The Q-overnment has been doing what it can to strike at 
the root of this evil by enforcing more stringent examination of the 
characters of recruiters before they are licensed^ and giving the Mafps* 
trates of districts power to refuse to allow disreputable men to recruit. 
Turning to serious ofiFcnces against property, the following table 

shows the increase and decrease under 
Heinous offences againatpropertj. principal heads of Crime aS COm- 

pared with 187 1 

1871. 1872. Increase. Decrease. 

Dacoity ... ... ... 338 313 0 25 

Robbery ... ... ... 822 806 0 16 

Serious mischief ... 573 723 150 0 

Receiving stolen property by dacoity 22 27 5 0 

Of dacoity, 97 cases only were detected. Dacoities are generally of 

three kinds : (1) those committed by 
professionals; (2) those committed by 
local bad characters often employed by receivers; (3) those committed 
by unpractised men, driven to bad courses by want. Dacoities of the 
first class are by no means very common now-a-days, though organised 
gangs are occasionally formed. The great majority of cases in 
ordinary years fall under the second head, and the best way 
of dealing with them is found to be by preventive action and keeping a 
close watch on the bad characters, exacting security from those who 
are known to be leaders. The police are not successful in dealing with 
dacoity cases or robbery cases when they do occur, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows district by district the number of 
true cases with the number in which convictions were obtained and the 
number of persons ultimately convicted and acquitted at the Sessions 


DiTibioir. 

District. 

Cases reported 
and accepted 
as "true." 

Cases in which 
conTictions 
were obtained. 

ii 

1- 

Number of per- 
ooDS acquitted. 

- 


Burdwan 

14 


21 

86 



Bancoorah 

13 


23 

4 



Beerbhoom 

2 



4 

Bvbdwav 


Midnanoro 

17 

4 


18 



Hooghiy 

14 

2 


7 


L 

Howrah 

12 

8 

HQH 

7 



Total 

72 

19 

78 

76 


r 

24-Perguiinahs 

0 

6 

40 

0 

PSEBXDEVCT < 


: Nuddea 

4 

2 

7 

19 


L 

Jessore I 

1 


11 

16 



Total ... 

14 


08 

48 


r 

Moorshedabad 

23 



80 



niniifrepore 

16 



so 



Mnldah 

9 



19 

Rajshavtb 

1 

Rajshahye 

2 



. 4 . 



Rungpore 

8 



8 


1 

BoKiah ... 

Pubna 

4 

6 

HI 

BH 

6 

8 



Total ... 

67 

81 

108 

88 
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! 


li. 

hi 

i| 


UnriBioir. 

District. 

Ill 

•'ll 

■S.|l 

If 

1?. 



S'2" 

fSa 


ii 

It 

Cooca Bbhab ...( 

Darjeeling 

1 




Julpigoree 

2 

i 

6 

... 

i 

Godlparah 

1 

... 


... 


Total 

4 

1 

6 



Dacca 

7 

"i 

G 



Kurreedpore 

2 

12 

id 

Di004 H 

Baokerguuge .. 

12 

6 

14 

83 

Mymensing 

5 

2 

11 

12 


Sylhet 

4 

1 

4 

... 


Oachar 

1 

... 

... 

... 


4iotal 

31 

9 

47 

65 

( 

Chittagong 

2 


SHHH 

M|| 

Chittaqohg ... 

Tipperah 

2 

8 



1 

. Noacolly 

1 

1 


BB 


Total ... 

6 

4 

10 

11 

f 

Patna 

4 

1 

— 


Gya 

Snahabod 

Tirboot 

16 

4 


i 

Patna -j 

9 

1 

4 


1 


Sarun 

6 

i 


4 

L 

Ohumparun 

4 

... 


... 


Total 

80 

10 

EB 

6 


Monghyr ... 

s 

1 


10 

Bsavoulfoiib ...1 

Bhaugulpore 

Purneali 

10 

12 

1 

1 ^ 

2 

1 0 

7 

16 

( 

Sonthal Porguniiahs 

7 


15 

19 


Total ... 




58 

r 

Cuttack 





Obibba < 

Pooroe 

Balaaore 

Gurjhat 

H 


B 

"d 


Total ... 

SB 

Mol 


8 

r 

Haaareebaugh 

22 

s 1 

BS 

8 

Ohota Baofobb ...j 

Lobardngga 

SSngbhoom 

0 

1 



4 

L 

Maunbhoom 

14 



21 

\ 

1 

Total ... 

42 

7 

27 

83 


The Inspector-General of Police remarks 

As regards professional crime, in the old definition of the term, 
^ , . , . j , which embraced thugs, dacoits, and 

men who made a trade ot poisoning 
and robbing, such can now scarcely be said to exist in Bengal. It is 
true that in some few districts, such as Midnapore and Hooghly, there 
are men who formerly gained their living by dacoity, some of whom 
have returned from transportation, who are always ready, when 
opportunity and associates offer, to return to their old habits; and as 
this is a crime which requires much deliberation and planning, it must 
be designated as organized crime ; but it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that the regular bands, who solely lived by such plunder, and 
overran the districts of Jessore, Midnapore, &c., have ceased to exist. 
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In the great district of Tirhoot, it is rare to bear of snch an offence, 
and in Jessore, Trhere fifteen Tears ago the crime might almost have 
been counted by hundreds, there is scarcely oue. There are still 
certain villages in Ohazeepore, and perhaps one or two in Shahabad, 
inhabited by Binds, which supply men who committed this crime in 
Bengal even so far down as Mymensingh, but they are well known, 
and from information received from the North-West authorities certain 
parties who had perpetrated dacoities in Maldah, Purneah, &c., were 
arrested in Rajmehal and also in Mymensing. The only professional 
criminals are the Bedyahs of Nuddea and Jessore ; they are small in 
number, and confine their attentions to thefts and petty burglaries. 
Cases of serious mischief are shown to have increased, while the number 
of cases successfully prosecuted is less, being only 165 out of 723. 

Oases of serious mischief have increased, while the number of 
„ . . « cases successfully prosecuted was only 

8er.au. 

offences, especially in Chittagong and Backt^gunge, are cases of 
arson ; elsewhere they relate chiefly to damage done to roads and 
obstructions of paths and watercourses. In Chittagong a special 
police had to be employed to repress the mania for incendiarism which 
seemed to rage in that district. 

The following gives the number of minor offences against property 

Minor offence. .K.in.t property. reported in the t^o previous years as 

compared with 1872, with the cases not 
inquired into, those detected, and number of convictions obtained : — 


1870 

1871 

1872 


Caaos 

reported, 

39,992 

48,763 

67,632 


Not inquired 
into. 

9,807 

9,864 

6,149 


Caaea 

detected. 

11,004 

10,141 

12,508 


Number 

oonviotod. 

14,693 

15,310 

19,812 


The addition of Assam to the returns will only account for 1,500 
additional cases, whereas the excess is nearly 9,000. The convictions, 
however, are more than proportionate. The excess is under all heads. 
The extraordinary prevalence of the crime of petty house-break* 

ing in Behar is what chiefly swells 
^ ^ this return. The police fail entirely 

in dealing with this crime, and probably will continue to fail until a 
proper system of village chowkidars is discovered. In some districts 
inquiry into very petty cases of this class has been discouraged as 
useless. After all, however, the police in Bengal are at least as 
snccessful as the police of London. The following is a list of the 
number of cases corresponding with larking house-trespass and thefts, 
which oeenrred in London daring -the years 1869, 1870, and 1871^ with 
the numbers apprehended and the numbers convicted 


eSUM xoported. Apprahandad. Convioted. 


Percentage of 
oonvSotion to 


1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 


14,249 8,211 2,318 

12,226 2,783 2,027 

10,300 2,676 1,884 


or 16 per cent;' 
or 16 „ 
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We show daring the past year 45,906 cases of this description, 
and 11,610, or 25 per cent., convictions. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the additional obstacles placed in the way of detecting 
crime in this country, owing to the habits of the people, in comparison 
with those against which the London police have to contend. 

Cattle theft shows an increase of 500 cases, there being 2,118 true 
thaft cases reported. Convictions were 

obtained in 989, against 785 in 1871. 
This crime also is to a great extent peculiar to some districts of Bchar, 
and there is much difficulty in prosecuting offenders, as the owners 
of cattle prefer generally to get back their beasts privately by 
arrangement with the thieves. 

The year 1872 was marked by increased activity on the part 
_ , • * V j V . of Magistrates in dealing with bad 

characters, 2,940 ckses having been 
taken up against such in lieu of 1,695 in 1871. The Mugheya Domes 
of 'firhoot and Chumparuu, and the Rajwars of Gya, were specially 
looked after, and the police generally have been stirred up to a sense 
of the importance of knowing thoroughly all their disreputable 
neighbours. The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, warned Magistrates 
to take care that the power of arresting so-called bad characters is 
not abased. 

The Railway Police worked well, 

way cases. obtaining couvictions in 654 out of 

880 cases reported. 

The Salt Preventive Police had to deal with an increase of nearly 

70 per cent, in the number of cases, 
* ^ or 1,972 in all; but they got con- 

victions against 2,069 of 2,244 persons arrested. 


On the whole, as regards the general working of the police in 
Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to agree in the main 
with the Inspector-General and some of the Commissioners, that 
though very far from perfect, the force is sometimes rather hardly dealt 
with. As the Commissioner of Patna writes : — 


** No doubt, compared with the actual amount of crime, the results 
, ^ ^ of convictions are petty and insigni- 

EsUmate of the Bengal Police. ficant; and even the most energetic 


Magistrate may be excused for occasionally despairing of any 
effectual head being made against the mass of crime^ with which 
he has to contend. No doubt also the detective ability of the 


police has hereafter to be developed. Worst of all, the police have not 
the confidence of the people. It is bad for a man to be robbed of his 
brass vessels worth Bs. 10, but it is worse to have to spend another 
Rs. 10 in doweurs and continual harassment, delays and absences from 
home, in the endeavour to get the thief punished. Admitting all this, 
I think the general tendency is to be unduly hard upon the police. 
We say, and 1 often say myself, * the failure in such and such a case 
is discreditable,’ and their ability to deal with such a crime is lamen- 
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table. So it is^ judged by the staudard we set up for tfaem^ but I 
think our standard is higher than we hare any right to expect. 1 
should be very glad if I could imprope the police of the worst districts 
in this division up to the standard of the best^ to bring Gya (say) up 
to the standard of Tirhoot (and this would involve their being more 
successfulnearly a hundred per cent, than they are at present)^ but when 
that is done onc^s ideal standard would be almost as far off as ever ; 
one still would lament the deficiencies instead of congratulating oneself 
on the very real step attained. So I think we may fairly see in the 
work that is done^ in the narrow limits within which dacoities and 
audacious cattle robberies and other crimes of violence are confined^ 
a fair proof of the useful work the police are doing. 

Then, too, the distrust of the police is natural, and perhaps our 
judicial system, inelastic as it is on matters of evidence, may be a further 
obstacle for them to overcome; but the apathy or distrust of the 
people does not originate in that, nor in any special characteristic of the 
police. The police, we are told, are corrupt — extortioners, torturers, 
and what not. But where arc better materials to be had ? As are the 
people, so are the police, who are of and from the people. If centuries 
of experience have convinced the people of India, as well as all. 
Asiatics, and even some European Natives also, that power is to be 
used first for one^s own benefit, and the public employment means 
power to oppress and to grow rich at the expense of the public, is it 
to be wondered at that we have hitherto failed in eradicating this view 
from the mind of the Hindustani or Bengalee constable? If his 
censors and accusers in a similar, or indeed in higher, positions of life, 
were to change places with him, nine-tenths of them would do the 
same things themselves. They would demand a present for every 
inquiry, would expect to be fed and feed, would not scruple to 
put pressure on suspected persons to make them confess, and would 
be supported by the knowledge that they were acting in accordance 
with the public opinion of their time and country. People do not help 
the police nor come to them freely, because they run the risk of 
harassment, expense, and annoyance, and they have not learned that it 
is worth while to suffer these things for the public good ; but I do not 
think they look upon a successful policeman as at all less worthy of 
respect because his success is the outcome of these practices. It is 
assuredly our duty to suppress these practices, and to leave no doubt 
that, however consistent with the customs and beliefs of centuries, we at 
least cannot tolerate them ; and in this respect it is my opinion that the 
police are improving. They are more carefully supervised, and have 
more dreaji of punishment before their eyes. I have marked the 
shortcomings of the police, and have confessed myself very dis- 
satisfied; but I would urge that we are apt to judge them by too 
high a standard, that we cannot expect them to rise above the level of 
the morality of their class and time, and finally that in the apathy of 
the people, in the complicity of many landowners, and in the want 
of a connecting link with the criminal classes, they have very 
much to contend against. Our progress is small perhaps^ but 1 
believe it is progress, and am not inclined to despise the day o£ 
small things.^* ' 
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CRIME IN CALCUTTA AND THE SUBURBS. 


In the town of Calcutta itself there were reported, during the 
year 1872, 88,879 cases of all kinds, of which 1,004 were struck off as 
false. Excluding false cases, this gives an increase of 9,408 cases 
over the number in 1871. Convictions had, at the same time, risen 
from 27,586 to 34,629. The increase appears to have been almost 
entirely caused by greater activity on the part of the municipal 
authorities in the prosecution of cases under conservancy and local 
laws. The great bulk indeed of the cases that figure in the 
statements were offences against special or local laws, for the total 
number of Penal Code offences of all kinds was only 9,475 as 
against 8,184 in 1871. 

In Penal Code offences there was an increase of 1,291 cases over 
1871, but in cognizable offences the increase was only 108 cases ; while 
there was a decrease in the arrests from 5,518 to 5,851, and an increase 
in convictions from 3,415 to 3,737. The results as regards the police 
were not therefore by any means unsatisfactory. There was in fact 
a decrease in thefts from 2,303 to 2,173, and in serious offences 
against property from 218 to 121. There was a singular absence of 
violent crime, and not a single murder occurred in Calcutta during 
the year. 

Under miscellaneous Acts there were 12,941 cognizable offences, 
in which 17,320 persons were arrested, of whom no fewer than 13,139 
were convicted, 1,678 being acquitted, and 2,836 released by the Com- 
missioner summarily. There was a great increase in gambling offences, 
from 188 to 346 ; in excise cases from 44 to 109 ; in street offences from 
6,037 to 7,998 ; and in offences under the Contagious Diseases’ Act 
from 772 to 1,098. As regards the last-named class, however, of the 
1,713 persons arrested, 1,602 were released by the Commissioner 
without being sent before a Magistrate. Most of the cases were 
brought in the course of the executive working of the Act merely to 
compel observance of its provisions, and the Commissioner was able to 
deal with them summarily. 

Of the total of 19,593 non-cognizable offences, in which 20,808 
persons actually appeared before the courts, 17,977 were conservancy 
or nuisance cases, disposed of principally by Honorary Magistrates, 


who convicted 12,787 persons. 

From the above figures it is manifest that most of the crime 
. which engages the attention of the 
Calcutta courts is not of a heinous 


character. Comparing the returns with the census report, it would 
seem that the Jews furnish more criminals in proportion to population 
than anr other race, giving 6‘3 per cent, the Mahomedan furnishing 
ciiminau at the rate of 8‘1, Europeans and Eurasians 2*7, and the 
Hindus 1*4 per cent, of population. It is explained, however, that 17 
out of the 26 Jews were only guilty of nuisance. The Mahomedaua 
supply in proportion to their nnmhers double the number of tbleves 
that the Hindus do, aud are guilty of more than double the number 
of assaults. 
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In the suburbs the total number of cases ^as 8,674, of which 568 

were struck off as false. This was a 
su ur an cases. Considerable increase over the number 

(5,888) in 1871, but here too the increase is chiefly in offences 
against special and local Acts. There was an actual decrease in 
offences under the Penal Code from 2,G61 to 2,560. In cognizable 
cases the decrease was 107, and arrests had fallen from 1,780 to 1,535, 
while convictions had only fallen off by 11, or from 741 to 731. The 
decrease is apparent in rioting, grievous hurt, kidnapping, and theft. 
But burglaries had risen from 69 to 119. 

In cases under local Acts, conviction was, as usual, the rule, 2,774 
persons being punished to 204 acquitted. 

In the non-cognizable table the cases were 4,534 against 2,217 in 
1871, but this increase was entirely due to conservancy cases. 

As regards nationality of offenders, the same feature distinguishes 
the suburban as the city return, viz. the preponderance of Maho- 
medaiis. It is noticeable, however, that offences against marriage are 
not so common here as in parts of Eastern Bengal, there being only 5 
cases in Calcutta, in none of which did conviction follow ; and 36 in 
the suburbs, in which 14 persons were punished. 

There was more heinous crime in the suburbs than in Calcutta 
during 1872. There were 6 murders, in one only of which the 
prosecution failed. There were 2 culpable homicides, 11 cases of 
grievous hurt, and 3 of kidnapping. 

Considering, however, the many discordant elements, both shore 
and maritime, and the many pugnacious races that meet in Calcutta, 
and the heat and the grog-shops, and the other evil influences to 
which the maritime strangers especially are exposed, it is indeed 
singular, and evidences a very successful administration, that the Com- 
missioner should have been able to say as he does, on apparently very 
good grounds, that Calcutta and its environs are more free from 
violent crime than any other city of the same size in the world. He 
shows, too, that crime against property is not on the whole very 
common. 

The Hindus appear to maintain almost a monopoly of suicides; 
29 of the 32 cases reported in the town, and 11 of the 12 in the suburbs, 
being among the people of that race. 

Mr. Wauchope, before laying down his office on departure for 
Mr. Waucbope’8 notca on criminal furlough, submitted SOme very Valu- 
oiaues, &c. able general remarks on crime, the 

criminal class, and the organization and management of the police. 
Those which were of general interest have been circulated for the 
informatidh of all District Magistrates and police officers, to whose 
attention they are much recommended. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


The most important fact in connection with the administration 

of criminal instice during the year 
was the mtrodnction of the new 
Code of Criminal Procedure^ which came into force on the 1st of 
January 1873. Some of the provisions of this Act^ especially those 
relating to summary trial and limiting the right of appeal in such cases^ 
were viewed with much apprehension by a section of the Native Press. 
It is difficult for a Bengali to conceive any other idea of a criminal 
case than that it is a less expensive and more exciting kind of civil suit 
in which unlimited appeal should be allowed. Already, however, the 
alarm and agitation appear to have completely subsided, while the Code 
is working smoothly and with a remarkable absence of friction of any 
kind. The testimony of the Divisional Commissioners to this effect is 
almost unanimous ; the only persons who still look with disfavor on the 
Act being said to be the native lawyers, and others of the Baboo class, 
whose opposition it is not perhaps very difficult to understand. 

The three great divisions of the Criminal Procedure Code relate to 

(1) ^Le constitution of the criminal 

proceedings ; and (3) the prevention of crime by interference before- 
hand. It will be convenient to refer here to the principal changes 
effected by the Code under these headings with special reference 
to the action taken by this Government to give effect to its provi- 
sions. The Code, after providing for the appointment of Sessions 
Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, proceeds to define the powers 
of the various classes of Magistrates. The Magistrates are divided into 
three classes for most judicial purposes, but for practical purposes into 
four classes, the new Code having constituted the Magistrate of the 
District the official superior of all the Magistrates in the district, of 
whatever grade. No one can take up cases without his authority or 
that of the Local Government. He can confer also various other 


powers on his subordinates which they cannot otherwise exercise 
witliout the special orders of Government. He transfers cases, hears 
appeals from second and third grade Magistrates, makes rules for 
Benches of Magistrates, and exercises himself, as a matter of coarse, 
powers of summary trial and all the powers of a Magistrate of the 
first class. In non-regulation prpviuces he may further, under certain 
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restrictions^ try all offences not punishable with death and award 
imprisonment up to seven years and fine unlimited. Under him are — 
First-class Magistrates^ equivalent to the ^‘full-powered Magistrates^^ 
of the old Code^ who may sentence up to two y ear imprisonment 
and Ks. 1,000 fine; ‘‘second-class Magistrates/^ equivalent to the 
“ first-class Subordinate Magistrates'^ of the former Act, having power to 
sentence up to six months' imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine ; and “ third- 
class Magistrates/' equivalent to the former “ second-class subordinate 
Magistrates," who can give up to one month's imprisonment and Rs. 60 
fine. While the judicial powers of the three classes of Magistrates 
are thus left unaltered, amendments in the schedule of offences triable 


by each have considerably extended the range of cases with which 
Magistrates may deal. At the same time provision is made for the 
creation of Benches of Magistrates, having powers as such which may be 
superior to those of any individual Magistrate sitting on them. Officers 
in charge of sub-divisions also are vested in virtue of that office with 
special powers in respect of various matters of criminal administration. 

. The Lieutenant-Governor has from 

IB n u ion 0 powers. been chary of conferring first- 

class powers save upon officers fully qualified, and at places where 
there is real need for a Magistrate of that rank. The practice which 
His Honor has been inclined to follow is that the bulk of the Magis- 


trates shall be of the second class, with powers to commit to the Court 
of Session. Such officers can refer for the confirmation of the District 


Magistrate convictions in which heavier sentences are required than their 
powers allow, but which they do not wish to commit ; while in dispos- 
ing of the mass of the criminal work they are under the full and 
direct control of the Magistrate, the district head. There are generally, 
however, one or two or more first-class Magistrates in each large dis- 


trict, under the Magistrate of the district. Other orders of the 
Government have had for their object the prevention of the practice 
of bandying complainants about from court to court at a head-quarters 
station. The District Magistrates have been directed to distribute the 
criminal work on some recognized plan, appointing one or more courts 
as required for police cases, and assigning to each officer engaged in cri- 
minal work either a local jurisdiction or certain definite classes of cases. 

One of the most important novelties in the Code is the power of 
^ . , Bummarv trial in certain classes of 

ummary tm s. cases— Buch as petty theft, and house- 

trespass, rioting, mischief, assault, &e. This power the Magistrate of the 
district possesses, and it may be specially conferred on first-class Magis- 
trates or oh Benches of Magistrates. The record in these cases is of a 


brief and summary character, and from sentences of three months' 
'imprisonment or less, or fine up to Rs. 200, there is no appeal. The 
Lieutenant-Governor haabeen slow to confer these powers very freely 
upon Magistrates sitting, singly, except perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, where the system will work more under the check of 
public opinion. Only first-class Magistrates of approved efficiency and 
discretion have been so vested. But, on. the other hand, free recourse 


has been had to the power of appointing Benches of Magistrates, and 
conferring summary power bn such Benches. 
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Honorary Magistrates in considerable nnmber have been appointed 

in most districts^ and rules have been 
framed conferring on Benches consist- 
ing of a salaried Magistrate with not less than second-class powers 
sitting with two or more Honorary Magistrates^ powers of the first class 
and the highest summary powers. A salaried Magistrate of any grade 
sitting with one Honorary Magistrate will have inferior summary powers ; 
while two or more Honorary Magistrates sitting together are vested in 
towns with summary powers in municipal cases^ and such like only. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the policy and con- 
TUT . * * stitution of these benches and the classes 

of persons to be appointed Honorary 
Magistrates. Some District Officers had set up such a high ideal that 
they could find not a single individual in their jurisdiction whom they 
considered worthy to be appointed. Others thought that rent questions 
and other disturbing causes made anything like a popular element 
in the administration of justice inadvisable. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor^s views on these points are stated in the following extract from 
a circular lately issued : — 

Honorary Magistrates have been appointed and Benches arranged 
in many districts. In some Mi^istratcs have objected that class 
litigation makes it dangerous to do so, and certainly there is so much 
of class questions in some parts of the country that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is becoming seriously alarmed, lest by appointing exclusively 
men of the upper classes these questions should be prejudiced. The 
arrangements are such in regard to Benches, reference of cases, &c», 
that he has not much fear of actual cases being seriously prejudiced ; 
but the . Lieutenant-Governor does somewhat fear the power and 
influence which the name and trappings of Magistrate may give in the 
eves of an ignorant people, if the Magistrates are too much of one 
class. That there may be inconveniences in a class magistracy, the 
experience of the British Islands proves. Even when general class 
questions were not burning, the English magistracy, as an aristocratic 
institution, Vlis not free from suspicion of prejudice in game questions 
and such like. In Ireland, where there were great class questions, 
it was generally found impossible to allow an aristocratic unpaid 
magistracy to act, and since class questions have become prominent 
in England, the country magistracy is found to be a very assailable 
institution. On all sides the tendency in the United Kingdom now is 


to doubt the advantage of an unpaid magistracy, and to substitute 
stipendiary Magistrates. Certainly, then. His Honor does not wish to 
found an honorary magistracy on an English model. If the Benches 
are to be useful, they must be rather a sort of superior punchaycts, 
among whom all classes are represented, and not one class only. 
At sudder stations, from among lawyers, merchants, and other 
residents, as well as zemindars, a variety of classes may be found ; but 
at sub-divisions and outlying places the Lieutenant-Governor is 
convinced that the system of entrusting to men selected from among 
the natives to dispose of the affairs of the natives, whether as 
Magistrates or in other matters, will not work fairly and usefully, 
unless really representative ryots and such like men, as well as men 
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of higher status^ can be got. If we bad the same facilities for 
obtaining at a reasonable cost stipendiary Magistrates fitted to deal 
with all cases that wc have in Europe, the Lieutenant-Governor 
vronld not seek to create Honorary Magistrates. But both on account 
of the deficiencies of our courts, and with a view to educate the people 
of the country to manage their own affairs, he is after along experience 
convinced that it is right to try to obtain Honorary Magistrates and 
committee men. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes, then, to appeal to 
local officers to make a real and earnest effort to find such men. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has just had before him a case in 
which in a particular district the District Magistrate and the Judge 
concur in saying that the Honorary Magistrate system cannot be 
carried out, because class questions are so burning that zemindars 
cannot be entrusted with power, and no good representative ryots can 
be found, there being, it is stated, nothing but disreputable middlemen 
and very poor and ignorant ryots. His Honor will probably be obliged 
to yield to that representation. But then he finds that both officers 
state that the district in question is quite an exceptional district. The 
Judge mentions the last district in which he served as one in which 
good representative ryots abound. After much inquiry the Lieutenant- 
Governor is convinced that in most districts such men, and good men of 
the class, are to be found. Again, then, he must express the hope that 
the local officers will find them and send up their names for Honorary 
Magistrates, school committees, road committees, municipal committees, 
and all bodies designed in some sort to represent the natives. Until 
this is well done the whole system will be worse than a failure. 

‘*The Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that officers will fairly 
and honestly try to find the right men, and to carry out these instruc- 
tions. If in any district they really cannot do so, he is open to 
conviction ; but he expects to have the assurance that the effort has 
been made, and confidently believes that wherever the materials exist 
a good officer making the effort will find them.^’ 

In accordance with these orders Benches have been formed at 


Establishment of Benches. 


the head-quarters station! and at most 
of the sub-divisions of the Burdwan, 


Presidency, Bajshahye, Dacca, Patna, Chittagong, and Bhaugulpore 
Divisions. In some few districts also rural Benches have been 


experimentally established; but as a general rule the Lieutenant- 
Governor has not for the present sought to press for the veiy general 
appointment of these until some experience has been gained in the working 
of the system. In Gooch Behar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore Divisions, 
arrangements are rather less advanced, as difficulties are found to exist 
in the backward condition of those provinces. The ryot element has 
been introduced in a good many places, but the Lieutenant-Governor’s 


orders are as yet too recent to have borne much fruit. About Calcutta, 
in the suburbs, and elsewhere, the Benches are working easily and 
well. Detailed reports from other places have not yet been received. 

Under the provisions of the Code a discretion as to the summoning 

8ho»t«i., of proedur.. unnwcwary witnesses, and a po^ 

of exacting preliminary, deposit etf tbeir 
expenses in oases priTately prosecated, enaiue the to keep 
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cases within reasonable bounds. It is believed that these provisions 
of the law are generally appreciated by officers of all grades. 

Instructions have been given to both Commissioners and Magis- 
- , . trates to watch carefully the working 

In.tr»cuon.a.to.«petv.„on. summary procedure, aud all 

officers have been warned that as regards the record in such casesy it 
is for the present better to err on the side of precision than to carry 
brevity to the point of obscurity. 

A very important change in the new Code is the jurisdiction given 

^ over European British subjects to the 

Europe«iBnt»h subject,. courts of the interior. This was made 

the subject of some discussion in the English Press. There was, however^ 
on the whole a singular unanimity of feeling that the time had come for 
doing away with the practical immunity which a European wrong-doer 
in the interior had hitherto enjoyed. The change has been introduced 
with ease, aud there is an entire absence of complaint as to its working 
hitherto. 

The Code summarizes in a clear form the duties of landholders, 
^ ^ ^ village-watchmen, and the public 

^ generally, in respect of giving informa- 

tion of, and preventing crime. The Lieutenant-Governor has had these 
provisions carefully extracted and circulated in such way as to leave 
hardly any ground in future for the plea of ignorance as to what the 
law^irescribes on this important subject. 

Rules for the payment of witnesses’ expenses by Government in 
. certain cases have been drawn up, and 
o,pon«. and procc, fee. correspondence has passed with 

the High Court regarding the levy of fees upon processes in cases 
not cognizable by the police. The Lieutenant-Governor was anxious 
to avoid the imposition of too heavy fees ufion such processes, 
though admitting that the burden of serving them gratis through the 
police had been very serious. The court after some demur consented 
to revise the somewhat heavy scale which they at first proposed, 
and the whole matter is now with the Government of India for sanction. 

In the law upon the subject of juries, the Code makes several 

important alterations. If the Judge 

Ch«.ge..njurytr.aU. 

the case for the orders of the High Court. The High Court may 
also, in the exercise of its powers of revision, set aside the verdict 
of a jury if the Judge has misdirected them. The Lieutenant-Governor 
understands that Judges have used their power of reference some- 
what freely, and approve much of the change in the law. On the other 
hand, the High Court docs not complain that the amount of extra 
work so thrown on it is at all serious. There cau be no doubt 
that the law has here been much improved. 

Another innovation which has been much canvassed is in the 

sections permitting, in certain eare- 
Appeais from acquittal and enhance- f jj guarded cases, an appeal against 

ment on appeal. ® -ij. i j ii- ® n x 

an acquittal, and enabling the appellate 
court to whom an appeal may have been preferred to enhance sen- 
tences passed if it considers them insufficient. Government alone 
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has the power to sanction an appeal from an acquittali and several 
applications have been made to the Lieutenant-Governor under this 
section since the Code came into operation. He has not^ however, 
as yet acceded to any of them, thinking such a step ought only to 
be taken when the case is very clear. There have been, however, 
several instances in which the High Court have of their own motion 
enhanced punishment on appeal in cases in which such a course was 


obviously for the interests of justice. 

Under the heading of the preventive jurisdiction of Magistrates, 

„ the chief changes effected by the 

Preventive lunsdiction. i ^ i ^ ^ i 

Code have been the enactment of clear 


rules as to the employment of military force for dispersing unlawful 
assemblies, and the permission to award rigorous instead of simple 
imprisonment for bad characters in the case of their failure to give 
security for good behaviour. Under the former law the’ jails were 
full of ruffians who were maintained in idleness by the State for the 
whole period of their detention. 

On the whole, the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872 has been 


Successful working of the Code. 


found in practice to be singularly free 
from blots, loop-holes, or difficulties, 


Almost the only flaw of any moment is an infelicity in the wording 
of one section which now prescribes that sentences of whipping 
shall be carried out at the district jail in presence of a Magistrate. 
Some difficulty has been felt in giving practical effect to this evcfti at 
bead-quarters stations, and if the word districtis to be strictly construed, 
flogging at sub-divisions would become almost impossible. A sub- 
divisional lock-up may, however, perhaps be treated as a district jail for 
purposes of this section. 

As the criminal returns before Government relate only to the 
year 1872, while the Code came into force with 1873, it is not 
possible to give details of its comparative working or effect on the 
criminal returns. That will be matter which the High Court figures 
and reports for 1873 should explain in detail. Meantime it can 
only be said that practically the Code is a success 

At pages 95 and 96 of last year’s report the Lieutenant-Governor 


^ commented upon the way in which 

e superior appe a e cour . superior appellate court is some- 

times worked in the matter of criminal special appeals; that is, further 
appeals after there has already been one regular appeal. There have 
not been wanting instances in the year under review tending to 
show that the power of getting cases before particular Benches, and 
procuring' orders for bail and such like from such Benches, is made 
the subject of calculation, and tends to do at times much harm. There 
is a great evil in the growth of lawyer power in the High Court, in 
respect of criminal cases, devoted to the pressing of criminal special 
appeals, while there is a want of a corresponding power to look after 
the interests of public justice. 


Although the Supreme and Sudder Courts have been amalgamated 

rr«nt.r,.„g«n«tfori.woffio.r.. jnto the pre.fmt High Court, and 

the whole administration of justice and 
superintendence of the courts is now centred in i that court, the 
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arrangements for the conduct of legal business have never been adjust- 
ed to the altered arrangements of the judiciary, and the law officers for 
the original jurisdiction of the High Court are still as entirely separate 
from those in its appellate jurisdiction, as when the Supremo Court 
was an entirely distinct court. Moreover, although the Government of 
Bengal has so long been separated from the Government of India, there 
has been no separation of hiw officers, and this Goverument has in the 
original jurisdiction no assistance from any officers of its own, but 
depends entirely on those of the Government of India. It is in no degree 
the business of tliose officers to act out of the original jurisdiction. It 
is believed that the Advocate-General is even considered at liberty to 
appear against Government on the appellate side of the High Court or 
in the courts of the interior, and has not unfrequently so appeared. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has had occasion to think that there is 

much reason to find fault with the 
conduct of criminal cases in Calcutta 
up to the time of their coining iuto the 
hands of Counsel. While most of the business done is necessarily for 
this Government, it has not only no law officers of its owu, but no 
control over those appointed by the Government of India. 

Such fault cannot be found with the conduct of criminal cases 


^ , by Counsel in the original jurisdiction 

The standing Counwl. J 

are fairly conducted by able and honorable men, but at the same time 
the Standing Counsel is scarcely in any communication with this 
Government, and in no degree subordinate to it. In the course of 
many years it has sometimes appeared to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that there was a failure of justice in some degree owing to Counsels 
want of acquaintance with the interior. Cases are generally left to 
be dealt with according to his almost unaided judgment. His Honor 
strongly thinks that the Counsel who prosecutes in criminal cases 
should be placed in more intimate relation with this Goverument. 

As regards the courts of the interior and the High Court of 
^ , appeal, at present the Legal licmem- 

e ega mem rancer. brancer, who has (savc for a few months 

in 1861) always hitherto been a Civil Servant, is general Superinten- 
dent of the Government litigation throughout the country, and he advises 
the Board of Revenue, the Government, and beads of departments when 
they seek his advice. He corresponds with the Collectors and Govern- 
ment Pleaders, settles pleadings, instructs and directs in all proceedings. 
Besides Government work, he has to look after all the litigation of the 
Wards’ estates under the (?ourt of Wards all over the country, — a very 
much heavier task. The Lieutenant-Governor lately inquired why there 
should be so much litigation of this kind, so much more than in Govern- 
ment estates, and was told that it was almost impossible to avoid it with 
any regard to the feelings of the families whom we represent. His Honor 
gathers that lawsuits ore a sort of family appendages in which the family 
honor is concerned, and that to give up the suits would be almost worse 
than the conduct of the trustee of a great English estate, who, while his 


Ward is at Eton or Oxford, should dismiss the gamekeepers, destroy 
the game as vermin, trap the foxes, and hand over the estate bereft of 
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all such ameuities. The Lieutenant-Oovernor certainly thinks, however, 
that these legal luxuries should not be supplied to native families at the 
expense of Government, and that they should pay for them. Till the time 
of the last incumbent, Mr. Bell, the Legal Remembrancer, seldom, if ever, 
thought of going into court and pleading. This was not his function ; but 
Mr. Bell has taken to do so in important cases, and sometimes with suo« 
cess. The position of the Legal Remembrancer is, however, a peculiar 
one. He must be qualified for the post by certain legal attainments. 
He must, in fact, be, or at any rate ought to be, a lawyer more or less, 
and yet his service does not qualify him for a seat in High Court. 
Hence the number of eligible candidates for the post is very limited. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to the conduct of 
Government civil business in the courts of the interior. The prevailing 
opinion is that it is not well done. The Lieutenant-Governor was very 
strongly advised in that sense by a late Advocate- General, in whom both 
the Government of India and this Government had exceptional confi- 
dence j and to that view he inclines, though he is not prepared to give a 
strong and complete opinion of his own. When we have a case of any 
consequence in the interior, we are obliged to send up a private Barrister 
at an enormous cost. 


As regards the criminal business, the want of a competent prose- 
cutor for cases tried in, and appealed from, the interior, has become a 
most crying evil. His Honor has no hesitation in saying that nothing 
in the whole range of our administration more requires looking to in 
the interests of the community than this. He has expressed himself in 
favour of the plan of employing Joint and Assistant Magistrates in the 
courts of the interior to prosecute important cases, as suggested by 
Mr. Stephen, but much more than this is required. It is only of late 
^ ^ , years that the practice of very generally 

rowing srewgt o tieceeuce. employing European Barristers and 


other eminent Counsel for the defendants in criminal cases has grown 
up. Now it is becoming extremely common — in the High Court 
almost universal — and very great injury results when the prosecution 
also is not properly looked after. In the Magistrate's courts there is 
not much difficulty. Before the Sessions Judges there very often is. 


The Government Pleader is otfen unable to cope fairly with the Advocate 


imported from (Calcutta, and he has probably no one to instruct and 
guide him who has a competent technical knowledge. But it is when 
the case comes to the High Court that the man who can employ strong 
Counsel has the greatest advantage, especially if he can also manoeuvre 


to get his case before a particular Bench, as it is said that he often can. 
He can nol only come up in regular appeal, but there is the criminal 
special appeal already alluded to, of which rich men very much avail 
themselves. Moreover, a practice has of late years grown up before one 
or two Benches of allowing appeals from interlocutory orders in crimi- 
nal cases. The Lieutenant-Governor has lately known an instance in 
which, on a mere ex parte application and ex parte affidavits, without 
notice or production of the record, men under trial on very serious 
charges have been released on bail by telegraph. His Honor hopes it 
will not be supposed that he means to attack the conduct of the High 
Court generally. That is very far from His Honor’s intention. But 
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be does say that things may occasionally happen which ought not to 
happen when a strong Counsel is not adequately confronted by a 
strong public prosecutor. The Legal Remembrancer ordinarily has not 
gone, cannot go, and it is not his duty to go, into court in such cases. 
Native Pleaders of the High Court, however learned and acute, have 
never been accustomed to deal with evidence, cannot deal with it 
efficiently, and know very little of criminal law and practice. The 
Government Pleaders there get no fees for criminal cases. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has represented that for cases of every 
* nu. 1 • description the Governinent of Bengal 

le ega viser. should have a Chief Legal Adviser, 

whose functions should not be restricted to Calcutta, but who should 
be the chief law officer of the Government of Bengal for all purposes. 
The Governments and Administrations of the interior — the Punjab, 
North-Western Provinces, even Oudh, His Honor believes, — have their 
law officers ; this Government alone has none. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has recommended that the legal establishments should be 
wholly remodelled and strengthened ; instead of the various and discord- 
ant offices now employed, we should have a modernized establishment, 
including especially a public prosecutor. 

While the Criminal Procedure Code was under discussion, the 

Lieutenant-Governor urged upon the 
^Cnmin.! procedure of the preridenc. Government of India the desirability 

of assimilating the procedure in the 
presidency towns to that of the courts of the interior as far as their 
peculiar circumstances and history would permit. Everywhere else, 
and in the presideocy towns themselves, on all other subjects, 
modern codes have been brought into force. The introduction of the 
Code of Civil Procedure seemed to be a much greater change 
than that proposed, but the thing was done, and there has not 
been the least difficulty or complaint. It has worked as smoothly as 
possible. In criminal matters the practical inconvenience of the 
present state of things is really great. There is no written law ; the 
criminal procedure is still a mystery of the initiated, — that is to say, 
the lawyers ; and, although in the superior courts that might be no great 
inconvenience, it is very embarrassing that the procedure under which 
inferior courts, such as tl)ose of the Police Magistrates, act, should be a 
sealed book to the administration, which can know nothing of it 


without consulting lawyers. Also there is at present a singular want 
of any machinery for supervising these inferior courts, which are in no 
way supervised by the High Court, or by any one else. The procedure 
itself is not only English, but it is an antiquated English procedure 
without modern improvements. 

The Committee of the Legislative Council, with the concurrence of 

A T • 1 A- *be High Court, accepted the general 

Prapoted Legu ation. principle suggested the Lieutenant- 

Governor as to the assimilation of procedure, but Mr. Fitsgames Stephen 
was unfortunately unable to prepare a Bill before his departure from 
India. A draft Bill has, however, been recently circulated for opinion, 
and the question, is now again under consideration. The Lieutenalnt- 
Governor is convinced of the absolute necessity of making the new law 
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SO complete as to enable ns explicitly/ and in so many words^ to exclude 
the doctrines and practice of English law as in force in the presidency 
towns. It is above all things owing to the mass of indeterminate law 
and practice thus introduced that we are unable to form any clear idea 
of what the procedure in Calcutta really is. Whatever the procedure 
may be^ it should be set out in a complete shape in the Statute Book| 
and no reference to other laws should be necessary or allowable. 

The Coroner and the Coroneris office^ and the mode of inquiry 
into unnatural and sudden deaths^ the procedure not only of Police 
Magistrates, but of Justices of the Peace, supervision of the Magistrates^ 
proceedings, and many other points not yet properly considered, will 
iiave to be dealt with in such a Bill as is proposed. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


Tlio returns of the past year have only still further confirmed 
the truth of what tho Lieutonant-Oovernor stated at page 94 of last 
year’s report, as to the urgent need of a more active superintendence of 
the working of the subordinate courts. Prom the quarterly and annual 
statements submitted to Government, it appears clear that extreme differ- 
ences of practice prevail in different districts, not only as to the classifi- 
cation and treatment of cases, but in such matters as the keeping of 
registers of attendance of witnesses, reception of complaints, and so on. 
The returns of the Magistrates and those of the Police Department as 
submitted to Government have now been assimilated ; but it is not 
always possible to reconcile these with those submitted by Sessions 
Judges to the High Court. It is not at present the province of Govern- 
ment to rectify anomalies in the judicial returns when they come to 
light, but as far as possible attention has been drawn to them. 

In the absence of the High Court report, we have only the criminal 
^ statements drawn up by the Court to 

ig our rigina 6i o. fumish matter for comment. 

At tho Sessions on tho original side of the High Court 204 persons 
were dealt with, 8 were discharged without trial, 58 acquitted, and 138 
convicted. Other details will be found in the Appendix. 

In the Sessions Courts of the interior 4,559 persons were dealt 

with, of whom SI were discharged, 
1,455 acquitted, and 2,536 convicted. 
The Magistrates of all grades had 
before them 166,972 persons, as against 155,504 in 1871. Of these 
37,397 were discharged without formal trial, 34,062 were finally acquit- 
ted, 86,802* were convicted, and 4,084 were committed ; 633 died, escaped, 
or were transferred. 

Seventy-eight persons were executed, 275 transported for life, 49 
^ , , transported for a term of years, 25,871 

uDiB men b. Sentenced to penal servitude or 

rigorous imprisonment, 3,342 were whipped, 57,163 fined. 

In 447 cases tried by jury in the interior, the Judge expressed 
jurvtriou disseut fipom the finding of the 

jury in 48. In 1,289 cases tried with 
assessors, the J udge dissented in 163. 


Couris of the interior. 
Convictions and acquittals. 
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District Magistrates heard 3,727 appeals from their subordinates. 

> Of these they rejected 608, confirmed 

^ the sentence in 1,998, modified it in 

843, imd terersed it in 61 2. The Sessions Courts had 9,901 appeahi, 
of which they ngected 1,406, confirmed sentence in 5,544, mo^ed it 
in 766, reTersed it in 1,498. The High Court had 1,891 appeals, 
upheld the sentences in 1,423, modified them in 97, and reversed 
them in 187. There were 469 applications for revision, in 247 of 
which the lower courts’ judgment was upheld, in 26 modified, and in 
190 reversed. 

On the whole it may be said that, looking to the population of 
„ , . • 1 V < Bengal, there is not a large proportion 

Of Violent or heinous crime. CJime so 
far as it is cognizable by the Police 
is more oonvOTientlj^ reviewed under the head of Police. But the 
following salient points in the judicial statements may be briefly 
touched on here. Rioting and unlawful assembly and offi-ays oontrl^ 
buted 3,618 out of the total number of cases reported ; 10,934 pemous 
were tried for this ofibnoe, of whom 7,003 were convicted. False 
evidence, though common enough in the courts, is seldom prosecuted, 
and is difficult to bring home. In 650 cosos 904 persons were tried 
and 279 were convicted. There were 830 murders and culpable honii* 


convictions (18,761 to 12,949). In some districts, especially in East- 
ern Bengal, assault is by for the most common form of oWge. 'fhe 
coses are said to be often false, and brought into court only as a means of 
harassing a neighbour ; many such cases after being brought ore com- 
promised or withdrawn. Under kidnapping 343 oasos ore shown, but 
of 471 persons tried, only 110 wore convicted. Thefts gave a total 
of 27,876 oases, but only 21,720 persons were put on trial, and 10,307 
convicted for this offence ; very many cases are undetected. Dacoity shows 
426 oases, in which 1,885 persons wore tried and 509 convicted ; but 
many of these only technically called dacoity. Docoities of the old 
style comparatively seldom occur. Criminal trespass in tho form of 
housebreaking gives 11,293 cases, in which only 2,015 i>ersons woro 
convicted out of 3,695 put on trid. This offence is always ineffectu- 
ally dealt with, and is peculiar to Bohor os assault to Eastern Bengal. 
Offences against marriage were 3,613; — 2,025 persons were put on 
trial, but only 283 convicted. These cases chiefly occur in the Eastern 
and Mahomedan districts, where the nika system of marriage tends to 
multiply offences of the class, while the absence of any general 
registry of marriages and divorces prevents proof being got of the facts 
necessary to support oases in court. A new law for regulating 
Mahommedon marriages is under consideration For defamation 570 
persons were put on trial, and of these only 132 were convicted. 
28,798 of the offences of this year were under local and special Acts. 

STa^ng Penal Code oases only there were 148,904 cases in all, in 
which 181,565 persons were put on trial, of whom 64,506 were 
acquitted or discharged, and 62,406 convicted. 
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The statement below gives the misdemeanours not oo^izable ^ the 
„ ■ u ■ Poliee instituted in flie Magistrates’ doTurts 

Non-cognizuble cnmo. « r 

of eaoh district, the oases of a similar oharao* 
ter taken up by Magistrates of their own motion, &o., with the peroentage 
of convictions to persons against whom process issued and number of persons 
convicted to population : — 
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ReaBou for increBue iu chbbb not oogniB- 
ftble by the Police. 


There has been some increase in petty oases in the year under 

report^ and the reasons given for the 
increase in the institution of such cases 
are that many now come before the 
courts which were formerly settled in the villages or by landholders 
and others. It is further attiibuted partly to reduction of charges 
under the Stamp Act, and partly to the action of the lower classes of 
native attorneys, who, having lost a great portion of their practice 
since the transfer of rent-suits to the civil courts, devote their energies 
to the getting up of quarrels. Exceptional general^ prosperity and 
growing independence of the lower classes is assigned in some districts 
as a cause of increase. Injuries, especially attempts at extortion or 
illegal restraint, are resented and brought into court more readily than 
heretofore. No doubt also many really civil injuries ore brought into 
the criminal court in an exaggerated shape, and tend to swell the 
list and disturb also the proportion of convictions to acquittals. 

The following statement shows how the criminal work is distri- 
^ buted among the different districts, and 

D»tob»t.a« rf crm»n.l work. represents whole amount of crime 

in Bengal that actually came before the courts, including municipal 
and all other cases ; — 







Number of 

Acquitted 

= — jt 

Convicted 


District 



Population 

cases decided 

and 

and 





on trial. 

discharged. 

committed. 

Calcutta 




4i7.60l 

19,040 

4,030 

22,179 

Burdwan 


... 


2,034,746 

4,102 

2,073 

8,764 

Bancoorah 




626,772 

481 

310 

663 

Beerbboom 

... 


... 

695,921 

1,404 

1,056 

1,162 

Midnapora 

Hoogbly 




2,540,963 

4,808 

8.184 


••• 

... 


757,499 

3,363 

2,21H 

1,817 

2,339 

Howrah 




731,057 

6,173 

4.708 

24*Perguiiiialia 




2,210,047 

9,117 

4.403 

11,766 

Nuddea 

... 

... 

... 

1,812,796 


2.410 

2,549 

JeBBore 




2,075.021 

8,894 

2,878 

8,306 

Moorehodabad 



... 

1,853,636 

2, HU 

2,727 

2,306 

Dinagepore 


... 


1,501,924 

2,606 

947 

2,619 

Maldah 




676,426 

786 

610 

931 

Rajahabye * 




1,810,729 

2,046 

1,327 

1,048 

1,763 

Rungpore 

Bogran 

Pubna 



u. 

2,149,972 

h4fK) 

1,461 


*** 


689,467 

1,347 

1989 

620 


■ f • 

... 

1,211,504 

1.721 

1,208 

1,628 

Darjeeling 

Jttipigorea 

Qoalpara 



... 

04.712 

432 

845 

828 

... 


... 

418,665 

444,761 

660 

500 

434 

620 

614 

575 

Dacca 


eat 


1,852,998 

6,261 

8,069 

8,233 

Funreedpore 



... 

1,012,669 

2,710 

1,741 

2,183 

Backergunge 


• •• 

... 1 

2,877,433 

3,628 

2,726 

8,240 

liymeDBiiig 



1 

2,349,917 

2,534 

1,615 

1,868 

Sylhet 

... 

• ae 


1,716,530 

8,074 

8,041 

2,846 

Cacbar 

... 

#ae 

... 

205,027 

1,220 

718 

086 

Cbittaffong 

NoaooUT 

TioiMnai 

... 


... 

1,127,402 

718,084 

1,588,081 

1,802 

1,806 

677 

1,007 

1,608 

1,407 

... 

aae 


2,185 

1,446 

2,266 

Chittagong Hill Tracta 

as* 


66,607 

117 

848 

166 

Patna 



1 

1,666,638 

2,879 

1,646 

S,226 

Oya 


•ae 


1,646,760 

1,702 

1,232 

1,681 

Shahahad 

• aa 

caS 

... 

1,728,674 

2.022 

2,442 

2,219 

Tirhoot 

•M 

aaa 

.. 

4,884,706 

2,707 

2,900 

2,817 


Gairied OTer 

... 
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District. 

Population. 

Number of 
cases decided 
on trial. 

Acquitted 

and 

disoharged. 

Conrioted 

and 

committed. 


Brought forward 





Sarun 

... 

... ... 

2.^,8^ 

9,461 

1,688 

9,864 

Chiiinparun 

... 

... 

1,44C,816 

1,018 

701 

1,001 

DhauKulporo 

... 

••• ... 

1,826,290 

L196 

786 

1,180 

Mongfbyr 


... ... 

1,813,980 

1.879 

1,772 

2,061 

Dumcah 


... 

1,714,796 

2,292 

2,967 

1,499 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 


1,269,287 

8,690 

8,847 

8,086 

Cuttack 

... 

••• •• 

1,494,784 

1,492 

1,006 

1,937 

Pooroo 


... 

789, «74 

1,143 

893 

1,090 

Balasoro 



770,232 

1,112 

1,091 

911 

Hazoreobaugli 

•t. 

... 1.. 

771,876 

1,366 

946 

1,221 

Lohardugga 


,,, ,,, 

1,237,123 

1,351 

1,332 

1,295 

Singbhoom 

... 

... 

416.023 

462 

485 

409 

Maunbhoom 


... 

995,670 

1,654 

1,311 

1,680 

Earoroop 


... 

661,681 

1,336 

867 

1,088 

Durrung 

.tt 

... «*. 

2.36,009 

031 

266 

697 

Kowgong 


... ... 

266,390 

630 

869 

692 

Soobsaugor 


•a. ... 

296,689 

959 

621 

841 

Luckimporo 

-1* 

... ... 

121,267 

670 

708 

871 

Naga ifillH 


... ... 

68,918 

20 

12 

80 

Kliosi and Jyntcah Hills 

... 

141,838 

lOjb 

41 

137 



Total 

04,619,743 

128,336 

^,310 

121,139 


From the Jail Beport the following judicial statistics hare been 
for the most part extracted : — 

The number of convictions involving imprisonment in each district 

„ ^ in 1872, and the proportion of convio- 

KumberofconvicfouB. ^ ^ population of 

tho district as given in the late census return, ore shown below : — 


Namu of District. 


Calcutta 

24-rergunuah8 

Jossoro ... 

Fatua 

Tirhoot 

Backergunge 

Sylhet 

Southal Fergunnahs .. 

Midnapore 

Shahabad 

Hooghly with Howrah . , 

Burdwon 

Nuddea 

Dacca 

Sarun 

Monghyr 

Gya 

Moorshodabad 

Furreedpore 


No. of sentences 
of imprison- 

Proiiortion to 
population of 

Proportion 
of conviotione 

meut. 

persons imprison 
cd being 1 iu^ 

of all kinds to 

1872. 

population being 
lin— 

1;644 

272 

20 

2,606 

848 

187 

1,737 

1,194 

611 

1,600 

974 

483 

1,534 

2,868 

1,555 

1,447 

1,643 

732 

, 1,336 

1,281 

604 

1,301 

968 

408 

1,120 

2,268 

699 

1,108 

1,556 

1,369 

776 

1,087 

147 

1,018 

1,998 

542 

988 

1,835 

- 711 

980 

1,890 

573 

882 

2,339 

.876 

876 

2,069 

879 

794 

2,455 

1,278 

769 

1,760 

687 ; 

769 

1,316 

474 . 
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Nam* of DUtriot. 


HjiCymensing 

Rajshaliye 

Tipperah . . . 

Maunbhoom 

Bhaugulpore 

Oaohar ... 

Lohardugga 

Bungpore 

Ghumparun 

Gutta^ . . . 

Dinagepore 

Purneah ... 

Hazareebaugh 

Pooree 

Ghittagong . 

Pubna 

Balasore ... 

Banooorah 

NoaooUy ... 

Haldab ... 

Seebsaugor 

Beerbhoom 


Kamroop... 

Durrung ... 

Bogra 

NowjBfong 

Julpigoree 

Debrogurh 

Singbhoom 

Goalpara 


No.of lentenoM 
of impriaon- 
loent 

Proportioh to 
. population of 
penona impriaon 
ed being liu^ 

Proportion 
of oonvictiuna 
of all kinda to 
population being 
I in— 

1873. 



739 

3,180 

125 

726 

1,805 

748 

716 

2,142 

681 

708 

1,406 

586 

672 

2,717 

1,547 

617 

332 

208 

546 

2,265 

955 

541 

3,974 

1,481 

5t4 

2,749 

1,489 

504 

2,966 

1,208 

485 

3,096 

596 

476 

8,602 

1,149 

432 

1,786 

632 

400 

1,624 

706 

383 

2,943 

747 

377 

3,218 

793 

866 

2,104 

845 

361 

1,459 

794 

355 

2,011 

607 

340 

1,989 

726 

325 

912 

352 

313 

2,223 

604 

804 

1,847 

516 

274 

861 

338 

265 

2,601 

1,112 

255 

1,005 

370 

218 

1,920 

814 

179 

677 

326 

174 

2,886 

881 

169 

2,631 

773 

151 

627 

288 

62 

2,288 

1,035 


The ooluxnns of the above statement afford some ounous and 

novel matter, as it is the first time that 
Oompafuon of tiie oriminaiity of ^ Opportunity has ooourred of oom- 
diitrioti. paring oriminal statistios in Bengal with 

a eorreot census. The numbers attached to each district in the 
statement represent the number of inhabitante to each individual 
who oommitted a crime punidi^ with imprisonment or whippmg 
during 1872 ranged in order of criminality : — 

OfOoutta 272 SeebwiwOT .. , 


Oaohar 

Denogurh 

24pFerguimahs 

IhizraDg 


Beebeaugor 

Bonthal Fergunnahs 
Patna ••a «•# 

ITowgong 

Jeasore ««• aat 

Sylhet 


912, 

998 

974 

1,006 

1,194 

1,281 
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Furreedpore 
Hooghly \nth Howrali 
Maunbuoom 
Banooorah ... 

Shahabad 

Baokergunge ... 

Moonhedabad 

Hazareebaugb... 

Bajsbahye 

Niiddea 

Kamroop 

Dacca 

Julpigoree 

Pooree 

Maldab 

Burdwan 

Noaoolly 

Mongbyr ... . 

Balasore 

Tipperab 


1,816 

1,369 

1,406 

1,459 

1,556 

1,643 

1,760 

1,786 

1,805 

1,835 

1,847 

1,890 

1,920 

1,924 

1,989 

1,998 

2,011 

2,069 

2,104 

2,142 


Beerbboom 

Lobaxdugga 

Midnapore... 

Kbaai Hills 

Saran 

Singbboom 

Gfya 

Bogra ... 

Goalpara ... 

Bbaugulpore 

Obumpanm 

Tirboot... 

Cbittagong... 

Cuttack... 

Diuagepore 

Myrnensing 

Pubna 

Furneab 

Eongpore ... 


2,223 

2,265 

2,268 

2,288 

2,339 

2,385 

2,465 

2,601 

2,631 

2,717 

2,749 

2,858 

2,943 

2,966 

3,096 

3,180 

3,213 

3,602 

8,974 


Two things are conspicuous in this statement, namely, tbe marked 
way in wbicb tbe Labor Acts add to tbe nominal crime of tbe 
country, or tbe connection of criminality with tea (Daijeebng bas six 
criminals and Cacbar twelve to every one in Pumeab <Jt Eungpore), and 
tbe oomparative freedom from oriminality of a heinous type of the north- 
eastern plains — Eungpore, Dinagepore, and Myrnensing. In eonneotion 
with tbe effect of tbe li^rlawson crime may be noted the large number 
of convictions (359) of Europeans in Calcutta, chiefly sailors, for breach 
of contract and shipping laws. Whether penal laws for breach of 
contract be right or wrong, nothing so much fills, the jails where they 
do exist. Some attempt has been made to explain the oomparative 
freedom from crime of Rungpore, &o., by a theory that the People 
have not energy enough for it, their standard of health being low. Ime 
Lieutenant-Governor does not attach any weight to this idea. The 
contrast between the north and south of the Ganges in Behar is curious : — 


Patna, Gya, Shahabad, 
Tirhoot, Sarun, Champaran,.. 


8,602 criminals in 6,283,862 of population : or 1 to 1,484. 
2,940 criminals in 7>889,881 of population : or 1 to 2,683. 


The divisions in order of criminality, if we look only to sentences 
of imprisonment, are as follow 

Fresidenoy ... ... ... 1 in 938 

Assam ... ... ... ... „ 1.288 


Coooh 'Behar 

Dacca 

Orissa 

Chota Nagpore 

Burdwan ... 

Bbaugulpore 

Patna 

Chittagong 

Efyshimye 


938 

1,288 

1,423 

1,619 

1,681 

1,838 

1,868 

1,989 

2,029 

2,321 

3,538 
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If we examine the position of the various divisions with referenoe 
to oonviotions and punishments of all kindsi the order of oriminality ia 
as follows:— > 


Calcutta 

Presidency Division 

Assam 

Burdwan 

Chittagong 

Dacca 

Cooch Behar . . 
Chota Nagpore 
Rajshohye 
Bhaugulpore . . 
Orissa 
Patna 



1 in 

20 of the population. 



314 

99 

99 



436 

99 

99 



448 

99 

99 



646 

99 

99 


99 

665 

99 

99 


n 

676 

99 

99 


n 

728 

if 

99 


99 

800 

99 

99 


99 

845 

99 

99 


99 

937 

99 

99 


if 

997 

99 

99 


The apparently extraordinary fact that in Calcutta 1 in 20 of 
the population is annualW convicted, is accounted for by the prosecutions 
under Conservancy and Hackney Carriage and Police Acts, in which 
numerous re-convictions and inflictions of petty fines take place. More- 
over the actual daily population of Calcutta is much greater than its 
census population. 

The average length of detention of under-trial prisioners in all 
^ jails was 17*2 days. In some districts, 

e ion un er- pnaoners. however, especially in those having 

only occasional sessions, the detention amounted to nearly double this. 
There is very little juvenile crime in Bengal ; the total number of 

convicts admitted to jail below the 
age of 12 being only 32, and between 
the ages of 12 and 1 6, 295. 

Of 47,177 prisoners who were in jail during 1872, the following 
_ ^ are the numbers under each religious 

e igioiiB 0 convic ■. head, and their proportion to the total 

population as shown in the census : — 


Juvenile orime. 


No. of criminali. No. of population. No. of eriminals in 

100.000 of population. 


Europeans 

494 

22,608 

2,186 

Eurasians 

136 

20,279 

670 

Native Christians 

74 

49,428 

149 

Total Christians. . 

704 

02,310 

763 

Mussulmans 

16,695 

20,664,776 

81 

Hindus 

27,949 

42,674,361 

66 

All others 

1,329 

2,438,400 

76 


These figures are at first sight rather startling, as they might appear 
to show that criminality is much more prevalent among Europeans 
than any other class, and that in proportion as a class pai^kes of the 
European nature it also partakes of oriminality, Eurasiws being about 
ten titnftB as criminal, and Native Christians about twice as onminal, 
as noU'Christian natives. There are several oiroumBtanoes, however, 
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which should make us cautious in ad^ting such condiuionB. In the 
firat place, between 40 and 50 of the Europeans on the list are criminals 
of otuer Presidencies, now confined at Hazareebaugh Penitentiary ; in 
the next place a large proportion out of the 359 criminals at the Presi- 
dency, and perhaps all the >39 at Chittagong, have been wnyicted m 
oases connected with shipping, in which a short imprisonment is 
ordered by law for offences which can hardly be called mimes, and 
sometimes, as may be seen from instances in Mr. Plimsoll’s book, do 
not even amount to moral wrong-doing. Both soldiers and sailors 
indeed are liable to be punished for what may be called technical 
offences, to the commission of which the rest of the community is not 
exposed. Then again — and this perhaps is even more to the point— ? 
both Europeans and EurasianB in this country are marked men ; they 
live in public. A crime committed by one of them is pretty sure to 
be known, and the criminal can with difficulty evade justice ; whereas 
among the millions of natives many unrecorded crimes occur, and even 
when the crime is known it is frequently not followed by a conviction. 

In Lohardugga, where there are 12,687 Native Ohristians, 23 
passed through the jail, or at the rate of 181 per hundred thousand ; 
the rate on the rest of the inhabitants was 52 per hundred thousand, 
or less than one-third. But the fact that the largest community of 
Native Christians is near the sadder station affected this result, and 
there is no reason to believe them more criminal than other people. 

Looking at crime as affecting the two great divisions of the 
population, it may be said that Hindoos and Mahomedans contributed 
on the whole in pretty equal ratios. So far as any differences exist, it 
appears that Mussulman crime exceeds its due proportion in the Bur- 
dwon division ; in the Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, Bungpore, Pubna, and 
Darjeeling districts ; in the Dacca division, in Noakhslly and Tmperoh ; 
in Monghyr and Bhaugulpore ; and largely in the Bonthal Fergun- 
nahs, Orissa, three out of the four Ghota Nagpore districts, and the 
Assam districts except Gowalpara. The MussiumanB of Orissa are a 
turbulent race, mostly of Fathan origin. 

Mussulman crime is below its due proportion in Calcutta, 
Jessore, and Chittagong districts, and about par in the districts of the 
Patna divison. 

Hindu crime largely exceeds the proportion of the population 
only in Nuddea, a district noted for the strength and turbulence of its 
gowalas, who formerly supplied the zemindars with lattiak, and are 
still the principal class employed in dacoities. 

The following table shows the proportion of the principal castes 
in jail to the free population oi those castes according to the census. 

Of the Eaora 1 in 463 was in jail during 1872. 

„ „ Dom one in ... 493 Of the Band 1,296 

„ „ Mother 680 „ „ Bagdi ••• 1,364 

„ „ Bajwar 774 „ „ Sandra 1,397 

„ „ Bhar 808 „ „ Eayasth 1,404 

„ „ Dosodh 1,037 „ „ Bajput and Ohhettri 1,425 

>} >> Manjhi ... ••• ... 1,194 „ ,, Ham ... ... ... 1,466 

tt tf Ahom ... 1,277 „ ,, Sahar ... 1,504 
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OftheAguri ... 

• •• 

... 1,685 


99 

Brahman 

• mm 

... 1,808 


99 

Gond ... 

• « • 

... 1,833 


99 

Bhumij 

• •• 

... 1,869 

92 

99 

Baniah ... 


... 2,073 

99 

99 

Gwala ... 

• •• 

... 2,085 

99 

99 

Gandhabaniok 

... 2,801 

99 

99 

Sadgop ... 


... 2,801 

99 

99 

Santhm 


2,302 

99 

99 

Fasi 

• • • 

!!! 2,351 

99 

99 

Fan 

• a • 

... 2,406 

99 

99 

Bamar and Lohar 

... 2,406 

99 

99 

Sonar one 

in 

... 2,592 

99 

99 

Tanti ... 

• • 

... 2,662 

99 

99 

Bhondait and Ghat- 
wal 2,681 

99 

99 

Bauri ... 

• a • 

... 2,693 

99 

99 

Cole ... 

• • • 

.. 2,724 

99 

99 

Chamar and Muchi 2,738 


Tell 


99 

99 

Faliya 

• a a 


99 

99 

Burmi 

• at 

a a • 

99 

99 

Boishnub 

• a a 

aaa 

99 

99 

Chandal 

a a a 

aaa 

99 

99 

Bolita 

aaa 

aaa 

99 

99 

Dhanuk 

a a a 


99 

99 

Chasa and Eloiburta 

99 

99 

Mali ... 

aaa 


99 

99 

Babhon 

a a a 


99 

99 

Jogi ... 

aaa 


99 

99 

Bajbungsi 

« a a 


99 

99 

Fod 

aaa 


99 

99 

Dhobi 

• a 1 


99 

99 

Sunri ... 

aaa 


99 

99 

Napit 

aaa 


99 

99 

Mallah 

aaa 


99 

99 

Sutradhar 

a a • 


99 

99 

Bumhar 

aaa 



2,814 

2,877 

2,884 

2,945 

8,007 

3,254 

3,302 

3,810 

3,692 

8,751 

8,773 

4,056 

4,246 

4,312 

6,080 

5,428 

5,594 

6,984 

8,296 


As might be expected, the artisan classes are, as a rale, very low 
in the scale. The small amount of crime among the fisher classes is 
curious, as is also the fact that the Kaora, a swine-keeping race, akin to 
the Haris, takes so high a place. The Dorns arc not in Bengal a 
specially oiiminal race, hut the Magheya Dorns of Behar, especially 
Ghumporun, ore almost universally thieves. The Bajwars work as 
coolies for the ryots and turn out daooits and robbers when agricultural 
pursuits ore not being carried on. ^ The Bajwars possess a caste 
peculiarity ; although they will do all in their power to escape appre- 
hension by the police, yet when once caught they will not try to escape, 
but cheerrally underm their sentence. If the^ escape they are out- 
casted, which is not the case if they undergo their sentence. The Bhars, 
once a iruling race over so much of Gangetio India, are now known 
prindpally as robbers ; and of the Dosadhs, who stand next on the list, 
the bulk are either thieves or connive at thieving. Cattle stealing, 
burglary, and daooity, are their peculiar weaknesses.” It is strange to 
find so much ciiminaiity among the Ahoms, as most of the Assam offi- 
cers state that serious crime in Assam is generally th^ work of foreigners. 

Of those admitted into jail in 1872, 14,696 were convicted of 

offences against property; 5,591 of 
in.'JS'nmMt' offenoes against the person; 2,947 of 

offences against public tranquillity; 
208 of offences against marriage; 3,444 of other offences under the 
Penal Code ; and 2,239 of offences under other laws. 


As regards the locality of crimes for which imprisonment is awarded. 

Sylhet’ has twice as many cases of 
***** offences against the public tranquUlity 
* ’’’ ' as any other jail; Jessore, Dacca, 

Furreedpore, Bookergunge, Tipperah, Tirhoot, and Baroset, come next. 
This is specially a crime of the Eastern Districts, and of the Ferazees. 
Offences relating to public servants are pretty equally distributed, the 
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highest number being in ShahHITad ; coining cases were most numerous 
in Calcutta ; and ofiPences against the public health, &o., in Jessore. The 
largest number of murderers were imprisoned in Alipore, and the next 
largest in Baekerrange ; other offences against the person are by far the 
most frequent in me districts of the Dacca division. Theft cases are gene- 
rally proportional to the population, but most frequent in Calcutta and 
the suburbs ; in robbery and dacoity Midnapore has 238, Calcutta 197, 
and the next highest is Dinagepore 64 ; Bungpore has not a single 
case, Bajshahye only one, and in the whole of Assam there is but one. 
House-breaking is common throughout Behor. Criminal misappropri- 
ation is pretty general ; mischief prevails in Calcutta, Patna, Alipore, Man- 
bhum, Tirhoot, Shahabad, Jessore, Sarun, Bhuagulpore, and Dacca ; 
forgery in Calcutta, Maunbhoom (by far the most criminal of the non- 
regulation districts), and Jessore ; and defamation, &o., in Maunbhoom, 
Caohar, and llajmehal. 

With regard to sentences of imprisonment, the following table com- 
Bcntencos passed during 1872. pares the Sentences of 1871 and 1872 : — 






Increase 

Sentences of Prisoners in Jails. 


In 1872. 

In 1871. 

or 





Decrease. 

Sentenced to riaoroue impritonment. 

6,289 

8,493 

1,790 I 

Not exceeding 1 month 


Above 1 month and not exceeding 3 months 

8 months „ „ 0 „ 


6,031 7 
6,087) 

9,247 

1,871 I 

»» ® tt 91 ii 1 y®®** 

19 1 yo®r „ „ 2 years 


3,970 1 
2,090) 

l,67n 

7B8 5 

7,427 

562 D 

„ 2 years. „ „ 3 „ 

i» 3 ,, „ n 6 ,1 


2,110 

819 I 

>» ® »i II II 7 ), 

M 7 ft If ,1 ic 


466 > 
876) 


179 I 

Above 10 years 

Until security is furnished 


61 


168 D 


40 

68 

68 D 

Term transportation prisoners ... 


69 

13 D 

Life transportation prisoners — Pnsoners from up-country ... 

388 

166 

288 I 

Prisoners of Bengal 

261 

238 

23 1 

Total 

27.289 

23.663 

8,626 I 

Sentenced to eimple imprisonment. 

947 



Not exceeding 1 month 



404 I 

Above 1 month and not exceeding 8 months . 


660) 


710 1 

„ 3 months „ t, 6 „ . 


606) 

,1 6 „ „ „ 1 year 


1,286 1 


882 1 

„ 1 year „ „ 3 years 



666 

II 8 years „ ,1 7 n . 

If 7 M .*• • 

Until security is furnished 


6j 

112 

112 D 

Total 

8»60O 

1,760 

1,884 1 

Sentenced to be executed 

61 

72 

11 D 

Total convicted during the year 

- - 



80,940* 

26|491 

6,449 I 


• Actual admissions from Lower Bengal, including prisoners transferred from Look- 
ups to jails, less 06 prisoners escaped and recaptured during 1872 80^62 

Admissions bj transfer from other aammistrations, prisoners mr transportation to the 
Audamatia ... ... 88B 

total ... 
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The number of petty punishments is, it will be observed, consider* 
ably greater than in the previous year; the heavier imprisonments, 
above ten years, fewer in number, though more of them are for life ; 
and the executions are also fewer, not averaging mu(^ more than one 
for each district. 

The most remarkable feature in the Table is the increase in 

sentences of simple imprisonment, (t. e., 
JSSST '*“**"®** **"*’'* 'Without labour,) which have more than 

doubled. As tbe bulk of these sen- 
tenoes are those in which men are sent to prison in default of 
security on proof of what is called bad livelihood,” they will diminish 
very considerably in future years, for the Legislature has now allowed 
the exaotion of labour from this class of offenders. We can only 
ascribe the increase in sentences of this kind to increased energy on 
the part of Magistrates ; and although it has added considerably to the 
difficulty of mana^ng the jails, it has no doubt contributed largely 
to the sectirity of the public. The system is, however, liable to abuse 
if used without great discrimination, and must be carefully watched. 

In Calcutta 771 prisoners, 230 of whom were Europeans, 

received sentences of one month and 


Diftricts in which short and long sen- under ! in Alipore, 622 1 in Moorshed- 
UB«. w«r, r..poctivol, met predomi. gjg. 334. ^nd in 

Tipperab, 210. It is probable that 
many of the Calcutta and suburban oases fell under the conservancy 
and other Acts especially affecting large towns ; but many are due to 
the leniency of Magis^tes or weir ignorance of tbe facts of former 
convictions. Gases of habitual thieves being sentenced for fifteen days 
or a month are by no means uncommon. 

This leniency of sentence in the ease of habitoals is a great evil. 
Much of the difficulty arises from the want of any efficient means of 
bringing up and proving previous convictions. This oan only be 
overcome by insisting on the police keeping themselves informed of 
the 1^ characters of their oirmes, and orders for the careful main- 
tenance at each station of the register of such characters have been 
reoen^ given. 

Tmee thousand five hundred and fifty persons were flogged, 3,163 


_ ^ . for a first offence, and 387 on re*oon* 

SeutencM of whipping. . ggg p^Bons were sentenced to 

rigorous imprisonment in addition to corporal punishment. There 
was, it may be said, one person flogged for every eight persons 
imprisoned. 
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Last year’s report oontaiued an exhaustive aooount of the reforms 
introduced by the Lieutenant*Qoveruor in the jail system of Bengal, 
and a full statement of the principles upon Erhich it was now to he 
worked. The period that has elapsed since has been devoted to cony- 
iug this out in practice and giving effect as far as possible to the views 
there enunciated. The Department has been, in foot, in a transition 
state. Mr. Heol^, as Inspector-General of Jails, bos continued to do full 
justice to the expectations formed of him. He has gone thoroughly to 
the core of all matters connected with jail discipline and management, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor has had to thank him for much vduable 
work and a lucid report. He is engaged at present in compiling a 
revised Jail Code, and has given much time and attention during the 
year to the examination of the state of individual jails. In truth, as in 
the entire absence of good jails in Bengal, we cannot with our limited 
means midce new and perfect jails all over the countiy at once, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has always assumed that our mam care must 
be to make the most of the jails we have by improving e^ as its 
individual circumstances and peculiarities will best admit. This is the 
more necessaiy, as the greatest difficulties in respect of mortality, and 
in some other mspects, that we have to contend with, ore not so much 
general to Bengal as confined to some particular jails, to which most 
special attention is giv^. 

The reforms introduced in the last two years in the Bengal 

jail system have been much criticised 
refonw*"”* **** Lieutonant-Govomor’a Several quarters, but no one main- 
" " ' tains, or can maintain, that, except in 

so far as (in txnnmon with most provinces in India) a great improve- 
ment had, been wrought in the sanitary condition of the jails 
taken as a whole, they were otherwise in a satisfactory state. It 
cannot be alleged that the buildings were decently fitted for the 
purpose; that the disciplme was good; that there was any tolerable 
classiflcation and separation of the prisonera We do not aU^ that 
we have even yet made them satisfactory, or that we soon shall. It 
is a great and very difficult work. But the Lieutenant-OovemM 
believes that we have made a good beginning, and that Mr. SLed^ is 
efficiently carrying out very great and beneficial improvements in the. 
buildings, and in the diadpune and the m^ods of onrjaila 
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As regards sanitation, it is not to be sussed that the great im- 

SMitatioa dUBonhy. movements etf^d in post yeaw ^ve 

^ brought the jails to a satisfaotoir 

state of health. The statement in the margin shows the mortality in each 

. « . . . y®“ 1867 

’JlSa'S'in”' to 1872. Rough. 

ly speaking, it 
may be said 

T*U! aumbw of deithi during 18W ... 9,180 ... MW that whereos the 

:: ::: wo lol* mortality used 

* ” ?s2? ■■■ ?’1 m ■“ ^S'rS amount to 10 

„ I, 1802 ... i|306 ... 7-60 or 12 per cent., it 

IS »» *** Si? down, 

;; 1866 ... 1,122 ... 696 lu the latter years 

V ” JSSS ••• Mount's 

;; ;; lies r. ^ill e?! incumbency end- 

,9 1869 ... 1,029 ... 624 ing in 1870, to 

:: il?? ::: Z ::: tl\ abo_«t 5 per cent. 

,1 1872 ... 1,063 ... 6'19 Tlus IS Stlll a 

M^tu 816 jejy heavy rate 

for an adult and 

able-bodied population, among whom are comparatively few old men. 
But it may be feared that nowhere in India have we learned to reduce 
the jail mortality to that of tbo ordinary population. The Lieutenant- 
Governor fears it is not possible to bring the death-rate below that of 
the free population. The excessive mortality of former years we have 
overcome in most jails, but further reduction is very difficult, and it is 
because we have not discovered any means by which, while maintain- 
ing the semblance of a prison, wo can reduce the death-rate to a really 
low point, that we cannot absolutely sacrifice everything to a doubtful 
attempt to make a small alteration in the health of the prisoners. 
In fact the evidence on the point goes to prove that reasonable disoi- 
pline and bard work, os compared with loxness of system, do not 
morease the death-rate, but rather have the opposite effect. 

The daily average number of prisoners under confinement during 

the year was 20,489, or J,670 more 

7.a populstian u 87 . 1871. Tho increase is oommon 

to all olasses — ^under-trial, convicted, and civil prboners. The increase 
in the total aggregate number of prisoners passing through the jails 
during the year is remarkable, the number convicted daring 1872 
having been B,34i more than in 1871. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has, however, dealt with the judimal statistics in Mr. Heeley's report 
under the beading of Criminal Justice. 

A table of we ages of convicts on admission shows that there 
. were only 327 who may be called 

jwemle enme. juvenile, as being under sixteen T^ars 

of age when bonvioted. There were only 32 nnder 12 ^feors. Thwe 
is in fsot very little juvenile crime in Bengal ; and it is this which 
makes it diffioult to attempt to apply an^ regular reformatory system 
to the oases wMoh do occur. The juvenile ward in the Presidency Jail 
is the only plaoe in which this close of criminals can at jnesent be 
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ooDTenientlj brought together, and the Lieutenant'GtoTemor has called 
for a Boheme dedaring this waid a reformatory. 

The percentage of mortality for 1872 shows an increase, heihg 

M«M.„ 619 ‘"1 

was an exceptionally healthy year, not 
onlj in jails, hut in the country at large ; while 1872 was marked hy a 
serious outbreak of cholera, and hy considerahle unhealthiness of other 
kinds in the country generally. 

Mr. Heeley discusses very fhlly and ably the question whether 
„ ^ _ . , . any of the increased mortality is duo 

Not .ir^Aed by peori d..«pl.no. ^ 

the strioter discipline now enforced. The opinions of the medical 
Superintendents on this point are sufficient on the whole to prove that 
this was not the case. Careful analysis of the death-rate in most of 
the principal jails has convinced the medical officers that there is no 
direct connection between the mortality and the improved discipline. 
Dr. Lynch shows that in Bussa and Baraset^ where no change of 
system was introduced, the death-rate rose, owing doubtless to the 
unhealthiness of the year ; while in Alipore, where the new system was 

! )ut in force with the greatest rigor, the mortality was 2*10 per cent, 
ower than it over was before ; and even if Baraset, which serves as a 
sort of out-hospital to Alipore, be taken into account, it is shown at page 
110 that the combined death-rate of the two jails was lower by 1*02 
than in 1871. It is true that some officers have recorded opinions of 
the contrary kind ; but in fact these opinions are found on examination 
to rest entirely upon theory, and it so happens that they are contradict- 
ed by the statistics of the very jails of wmoh those officers have charge. 
Dr. French thinks that the short-term men suffer most, but he seems 
to attribute this to mental depression rather than to penal labor ; and 
the mortality in the jail (Burdwan) was certainly not more than might 
have been looked for from the state of the district generally, but the 
contrary. In fact, however, the statistics of every jail show that it is 
long-term prisoners to whom the first six months of their imprison- 
ment are most dangerous, and that the short-term men, in q)ite 
of their penal labour, fare better than the others. Dr. Bensley of 
Bajshahye again, while in one sentence attributing an injurious effect 
on the death-rate to harder work and strict discijpline^ adverts in the 
next to the fact that the death-rate of his jail has fallen from an 
average of 8*73 to 2*83. The same may be observed of other places — 
Bograh having fallen from 10 deaths to one; Bungpore, from 13*10 
per cent, to 3*59 — facts quite opposed to the theories of the Superin- 
tendents in charge ; and the Lieutenant-Qovemor has no doubt that 
the InspecW-General has arrived at a oorrect conclusion when he 
states that there is no evidence whatever that increased mortality is 
attributable to better discipline and harder work; and that wlwe 
medical officers use judiciously the discretion which they have in respect 
of individual exemptions, there is no reason to fear Ihe contrary. 
In truth, the mass (nine-tenths) of the jails were as healthy or 
i - .1 A healthier in the past year than they 

ever were, and the increased mortaMy 
is due to three or four notariously unhealthy jails, urbeie, owing also to 
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epidemios, tbe death-rate has unhappily risen beyond that of any 
recent year — ^rei^ far beyond it indem in one or two oases. These 
were the very jails in which we were forewarned and fore-armed, and 
in which we hare attempted ameliorative measures instead of pressing 
the prisoners, though unhappily the taint in them has so far got the 
better of us. Extramural labour has also in some places proved un- 
favorable to health ; but at Midnapore, where this was most marked, 
the work was stopped. The mortality had nothing to do with any 
change of system, the extramural system having been introduced 
under the former rigimi. 

Of the 1,063 deaths that took place during the year, 135 were 
due to cholera; 87 of these being in TirhoQt, 20 in JiQpigoree, 13 at 
D^iee, and 13 in the Presidency. There had been no cholera in 
these joile in 1871. Dysentery was worse than usual, causing 332 
deaths, owing, perhaps. Dr. Lynch suggests, to the excessive rainfall 
of 1871 and subsequent malaria ^ving told upon the health of the 
population for 1872. Fever again appears to be less fatal than is 
popularly supposed, only 125 deaths being due to this, of which 22 
were at Baokergunge. 

Dealing more particularly with the mortality in individual jails, 
„ . ... . .. , .... it may be noticed that the worst of 

these — Julpigoree, is a very petty place 
— hardly a jail. The Mghtful percentage of morality here (42'62) is 
due to an outbreak of cholera, which, as above noted, carried off 20 


out of an average daily population of 61 only. There is nothing 
therefore in this result on which to generalize. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has sinoe visited this jail and found it quite healthy, and 
apparentiy the present accommodation is excellent for the number of 
prironers confined there. Tirhoot and Chumparun will be specially 
noticed below. The rate at Baroset, taken with Alipore Jail, is not 
unfavorable (4*7) ; on the contrary, it is better than it ever was before ; 
but precautions have been taken to prevent any overcrowding of the 
aged prisoners and invalids, who fom the chief part of the inmates at 
Baraset. The unhealthiness of Hooghly(9‘03) is^ still not accounted 
for. The Inspector-General has been told to pay rigorous attention to 
this jaB, and endeavour to find out what is the matter with it. 

In Backergunge (15'59) it is clear that something must be 
radically wrong. This jail 1^ been a constant sulneot^ of anxiety ; 
and we are now altering the entire strocture of the jail, erecting 
double-storied barracks, and putting in arched fioors, and must 
persevere ^ we have remedied its state most thoroughly. 

In Midnapore (8*7) the mortality was due to, we hope, temporary 
causes. It has been the subject of much discussion, and seems to have 
been more or lees explained by the exposure at extrominal labour in the 
quarries. The steme quarmng has bMn stopped, and it is hoped the 
qvil has now been remedied. 

InBussa Female JoB (8*83) farther explanation has been asked for <ff 
the high mortality, which* was, it seems, chiefly from dysentery. Thereis 
saidtobeanimprovementthis year,butthematt6r requires coiefal inquiry. 

At Dehiee (7*75) diiolNra and the general unhealthiness m foe 
year accounted for much, uid the evil was, it is believed, only temporary 
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The rate of Bhsugalpore district Jail taken with the Oenfawl JaU 
at the same place was not bad (3*77) ; but the lieutenant-Govsnimr is 
sorry to hear of a serious outbreak of cholera in 1873. 

Oya (7*03) is clearly a bad jaU, and under all the omnimstanoes 
the lieutenant-GoTemor has now determined to build a new one on a 
new site. Proposals for this are to be sent in at once. 

The rate at Burdwan (7*18) was not more than might have been 
espected from the fever-stricken state of the district population. 

Fumeah, with a rate of 6*58, is also an unhemthy place, and we 
can only strive to improve the jail as much as possible. Of the 20 
prisoners who died, it is noticeable that 19 were engc^d on light, 
not penal labour. 

Jessore (5*64) and Sylhet (5*61) show higher rates than usual 
this year. Here also improvement must be sought after. 

At Moorshedabad (5*10) the new jail will soon be ready, and 
things should be better. 

In the Presidency Jail Native (4*69) and Eur^an (8*99) we 
have to regret a falling back owing largely to cholera. Here no change 
was introduced by the hard labour system. The lieutenant-Govemor 
trusts this jail will recover its position. The mortality among Euro- 
peans was (juite abnormal, three deaths bein^ from liver abscess, two 
from typhoid, apparently brought into jail, wmle two were oases of men 
admitted in a weakly state. 

In Patna (8*67) underground drainage experiments been 
proposed to meet the cholera, which always haunted the jail, but 
cholera left before the work began. If this had happened after, it 
would have been considered proof, of the advantage of underground 
drainage. As it is, we ore unable to account for the improvement. 
We may certainly congratulate ourselves on the comparative healthi- 
ness of Patna, Bungpore, Dinagepore, Bajsliohye, Dacca, and also of 
the Assam Jails as a whole. 


On the whole subject of jail healthiness, it might almost be said 
that the only rule seems to be a rule of contraries, the jails at the 
unhealthiest places being the healthiest ; e.g., Chittagong and Noa- 
khally, notoriously bad places, yet having healthy jails ; Dacca (perhaps 
falsely) reputed unhealthy, and certainly shunned by Europeans, yet 
of late years having a very healthy jail ; while even Bungpore ahdws a 
mortality reduced Wow average. On the other hand, jaals at healthy 
places are very deadly, as at Baokergunge, Hooghly, ana Midnapore. . 

The singular contrast between the jaus of Eastern Bengal, a country 
TboBehw^Mi.. gener^y connd^ so ui^ealtby, 

and those of Behar, generally con- 
sidered so healthy, is again most marked. Behar ft undoubte^y 
very healthy both for Europeans and Natives, supports a great mpula- 
tion, and sends out a surplus ptmulation such as no other part of India 
does. Why then, it may well be asked, are its jails so unhealthy/ 
There is not a jail in Behar where there has ngt been frightful mortamy 
within a few years, and where the average of 15 yean is not r«er 
Wge. We have happily reduced the death-rate, fornietlT so f^htfw,* . 
in South Behar, except at Gya, where a bad jail may pwhi^ in semst . 
degree account for it; but still in North Behar we nare % mortsi^ 
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! and a constant anxiety as to t]ie jails far beyond that in most other 
; parts of the country. All the jiols there show a mortalify above 
average; Tirhoot (20*89) and Ohumparon (18*75) firightfhlly so. In 
1871 overcrowding was alleged in Tirhoot as the cause. In 1872, 
816 prisoners were transferred to other jails. The district is large and 
populous, and the number of short-term and weaMy prisoners imflt for 
transfer coming into the jail is so great, that it is said to be impossible to 
deplete the place thoroughly. The Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned 
extensive additions and alterations, but these have not yet been carried 
out in spite of the very urgent orders given to let no consideration stand 
in the way. Further (uscussion has, however, it is said, become necessary. 
The Ldeutenant-Govemor has insisted on having discussion brought to 
a oondnsion, and building begun and pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
The present building itself is a very open jail, with high, heslthy- 
looking waiik. Overcrowding apart, there is certainly no apparent 
reason for unhealthiness. This year a severe cholera epidemic, added 
to the epidemic sickness, has made the rate frightful ; but even cholera 
apart, dysentery and other diseases are terribly fatal. His Honor is 
glad to learn that this year up to the middle of July there had been 
only 14 deaths in Tirhoot. Chumparun also is to all appearance a 
good heathy jail. 

Looking to the persistent excessive unhealthineBs of Behar jails 
as compared to those of Bengal on the one side, and to those of the 
similarly situated districts, with similar populations, in the North- 
Western Provinces on the other, the Lieutenant- Governor is haunted 


with the suspicion that the connection of Behar with Bengal, and the 
application of Bengal principles in regard to food, water-supply, beds, 
or we know not what, may have something to do with it. He thinks 
we f^ould try to get a North-Western Province Jail officer and asso- 
ciate him with Dr. Lethbridge, of Punjab experience, and some of the 
best of our local officers, to form a committee to inquire into and report 
on the histo^ and system of Behar jails. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces is, with the sanction of the Government of 
India, to be asked if he could lend an officer temporarily for this inquiry. 
Meantime the radical improvements in the Tirhoot jail are to be 
pushed on, and no time will be lost in starting the new jail at Oya. 

The general result of the Inroeotor-General’s inquiries as to the 
. » . . . effect of transfers on health is to con- 

lieutenant-Govemor that 


we riiould not transfer Bengal men in large numbos to Behar, and that 
Bering' how deficient Bengal is in central jails, we must supply more 
such. jaUs there. The lieutenant-Govemor has settled that another 
new one must bb built ; and as Furreedpore is to be kept up as a 
„ _ . , T district. His Honor will consider a 
** * proposition for building there a central 

jail for East Bengal. 

Also the Lieutenant-Govemor has decided that Btgshahye riiould 
be put on the footing of a central jail. 

‘l^ere, as in luireedpore, and perhaps Bajshahye, there is onlp 
a wna.ll rivfl station, if a medical man is Superintendent of the Jail 
he might also. His Honor thinks, if well qualified, have the general 
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superintendenoe of the civil station, a good flr8t>olaBS Sub-Assutaat 
Surgeon being put under him to assist in that duty. This would save 
an increase of expensive appointments. 

The improvement of the district jails and lo<^-ups of Bengal, and 

T -I t. building of solitair and punish* 

jwibuuding.. completion of the 

central jails, and the provision of separate hajuts for under-trial 
prisoners, have been subjects to which constant attention has been given 
during the year. Not so much actual work has been done as had been 
hoped for, but a very great deal has been planned and put in train, and 
with a budget grant of Bs. 6,87,000 for the year 1873*74 there ought 
to be oonsiderable progress visible before long. 

The central jail works have been getting on. AUpore is 
now completely Bub*divided, and is for the first time in its history 
tolerably secure from the risk of combination and outbreak among 
the prisoners ; while at Midnapore, Bhaugulpore, and Hazaree* 
baugh, vigorous efforts must be made to push on the buildings more 
rapidly than heretofore. 

New jails at Mymensing (on a new plan), at Nya Doomko, 
Lohardugga, and the Khasi Hills, have been sanctioned ; much has 
been ordered and is doing to improve Dacca, Burrisal, Tirhoot, Jessore, 
and Dinagepore, and the scheme of separate hajuts is well advanced. 
The Lieutenant-Governor hopes the new model plan of a district jail, 
which is being tried at Mymensing, will answer emectations. There 
is a great need of providing sm^l but decent European wards in 
districts where this class of prisoners may be looked for, and the 
Inspector-General has been told not to overlook this point. 

Much discussion has taken ^aoe on the subject of guarding. The 

Xieutenant-Govemor is quite satisfied 
of the necessity of increasing the staff 
of regular warders, while the police guard is correspondingly diminished. 
Also it is settled that in small lodr-ups and hajuts, warders may 
be altogether substituted for police for ordinary purposes ; and ^ hopes 
this wiu be carried out. At the same time the police must supply a 
regular guard when there are imusually dangerous prisoners. The 
Ldeutenant-Govemor has directed that in all new sub-divisions and 


new buildings it should be arranged, if possible, that thehxk-up and 
thannah should be contiguous, so that with separate administrations one 
may have the support of the other. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has accepted a scheme prepared by Mr. 
juion>a.iari«f. H^ey plaomg jailon ou a i^uated 

scale of salaries with reguur incre- 
ments. The commission system, carried to the extent it was, was 
pernicious in every way, and will shortly be done away with. . Pro- 
posals for revising the whole establishment of under-jailbn and warders 
are also in course of preparation. 

There is a large increase in the return of jail offences and ponish- 

Di«apUn.«.d p»>Uh»«at.. .J*". ^ 

of Bystem m jail difloiplijie must of 
00^86 inyolve soma inorease of puxdshxneiits at ftrsti but it ia hoped 
this will Boon oease ; the efficient Superintendent k he who eueoecf^ 
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'mibottt ^Bvere punishments. The Lieutenant>Govemor has expressed 
strong disapproval of anj exo^ve resort to flogging. 

A mark i^stem has been introduced lately applicable to all convicts 


A mark i^stem has been introduced lately applicable to all convicts 
— , of more than two years’ sentence. 

Each man can earn by good behaviour 
and good work a certain limited number of marks, and may lose these 
by bad conduct. The prisoners again are divided into twodasses, 
the habitual or dangerous, and those who are not. The former 
dasB earn by a certain number of good marks, not absolute, but 
modifled, remissions of sentence. They will be allowed to earn their 
living under surveillance till their term expires. The others can 
earn absolute remissions. This system will, it is hoped, place the 
whole system of remissionB and rewards on a more satisfactory footing. 
There will now be a tolerable guarwtee that these will go by merit 
and not by chance selection. The prisoners will have tangible induce* 
ments to steady good conduct; while there will be less executive 
interference with the effects of judidal sentences. 

_ , ... The returns of convict labour show 

mpoymen o pruonen. ^ ^ increased employment on manufactures, 

and diminution of useless jail servants. 

The lieutenant-Glovemor has, however, again dwelt on the 
advantage of providing penal labour for short*term prisoners in every 
jail and lock*up. Some improvement has taken place in this respect, 
but not BO muw as ought to be the case. Treadmills are being put 
up at several jails, and when the spedal inquiries now being made in 
England as to cranks and other mechanical appliances are complete, it 
is hoped that every place of conflnement will in time have the means of 
exacting penal labour. 

Some practical diflculty has been found in providing penal labour 
for all shortterm men, and the Lieutenant-Qovemor has said that he 
does not object to the Inspeotor*(31eneral’8 exercising a discretion and 
looking to the nature of offences. He does not wish all shortterm 
prisoners to be equally punished, absolutely and literally. He only does 
not widr to make so sweeping a difference as shall nullify altogether the 
work of judicial officers m apportioning sentencea At any rate, while 
means of hard labour are deflment, the Inspector* General may be allowed 
to select the classes of criminals for whose benefit they are to be used. 

The great number of prisoners employed on miscellaneous duties is 
still unsatisfactory, though useless jail servants have been generdly 
reduced ; but it is reported that some jail officen seem very helpless about 
devising industrial employmenta The central jails will, when completed, 
concentrate labour and make the outturn more satisfactory. In lock-ups 
the employment of a warder guard rfiould lead to improvements, and 
secnie some return for the labour which is now exacted in these places. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has approved of the general stoppage of extra- 
mural work, except for purposes of health and upon jail buildings, in 
the garden, or the briok-fierd. 

Ihe cost of Bupminon has risen firom Be. 34,543 to Be. 41,897, 
, - . but this was almost accounted for by 


Jiflfiuaaoes. 


oral being drawn this year, while thore were savings last 


the full salary of the Inspeotor-Gton* 
» there were savings last, ^e cost of 
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establishmeRts had also rieen from Bs. 2^62,737 to 2,68>176, but 
the difference is fully explained, and was not at all in projxnrtjon to 
the increase in the jail population. There was also an. increase in the 
oost of Police guards from Bs. 1,96,620 to Bs. 2,09,811. Rations had 
of course cost more owing to the larger number of mouths to feed, 
and stood at Bs. 5,41,198, against 4,91,205; the rate per man was 
7 annas 2 pies more than in 1871. Hospital charts were 
Bs 27,769, and clothing oost Bs. 78,959, or 14,476 over last year. 
This last increase is not altogether explained. Coutingenoies also rose 
slightly to Bs. 63,378. Excluding the manufacture department, but 
including Jail buildings, the total expenditure was Bs. 14,98,668, 
against Be. 13,20,606 in 1871. The increase is mainly due to increased 
activity in jail building, as well as to increased number of prisoners. 
Excluding also buildings, the total oost was Bs. 1 2,48,426, as agmnst 
11,60,987 in the previous year, or Bs. 60-14-10 per head, against 
60-13-4 in the previous year. The net oost, after deducting profits 
(including profits of press), viz. Bs. 3,43,683, was Bs. 9,04,743-5-1 i, as 
against i^. 7,98,456, or Bs. 44-2-6 per head, against 42-3-5 in the 
previous year. 

The general result may be accepted as satisfactory, showing 
improvement in discipline and labour effected without serious expense to 
the State. The European jails are naturalljr very expensive, and tend 
to raise the average mudi. Asmiu and Daijeeling are also unavoidably 


expensive places. 

As regards profits from manufactures, it appears that, excluding 

Alipore, the final balance of profit on 
MuinfaotureB. outtum, minus the expendijhire in 

the ordinary jails, was Bs. 90,900 against 1,00,300, in 1871. There 
was a much greater outturn of work, but a . largely increased expen- 
diture on comparatively unproductive and penm labour. The laeu- 
tenaut-Hovemor must repeat what he said last year, that our ordinary 
jmls never were profitable to an extent to justify the sacrifiee of system. 
He feels satisfaction at the general results of the present year, at^ded 
as they are with improved discipline and new penal labour. At- 
the same time he thinks gunny-weaving may be extended, and thrt 
there is room for improvement in paying ocoupationa "Piisonen, 
properly looked after, ought certainly to show something for their 
work ; and Superintendente must not, whde enforcing penal labour, 
lose sight of the prospect of earning a lemtimate profit. 

On the whole however, thanks to the great and continued success 

of Alipore, the net. balance of profits 
Ahpotemiib,,- exdusivo of works done 

by the Alipore Jml Press, was Bs. 2,49,454, against 2,24,700 in 1871. 
The profits of the Alipore jute mills were Bs. 1,81,500, against 
Bs. 1,24,300. This is explained by the great fall in the price m raw 
jute, which “ caused the year to be one of unexampled pzoq>erify for 
the trade of gunny-weaving;. Dr. Lynch, however, warns us that a 
succession of such years is not to m looked for ; it is probable 
the extreme limit of profits has been already reached ; couipetitim’. 
has begun to an extent which threatens to destroy proftte altogelbwJ^^, 
Whether this is a correct anticipation mr not, it is certain that'B is tvgy- 
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important to develop the manufacture deportment of central and diatriot 
jaiui to meet the very probable fall iu the net returns of Alipore. 

The net profits of the Alipore Jail Press ore shown at 
... .. Hs. U4,229, but those are only book- 

*' eoniings. The press has no cosh 

receipts. 

Looking to the returns of the district jails, it appears that in eight 
Di.trictJ.il.. expenditure on manufactures 

actually exceeded the returns from 
Twelve jails just cleared their manufacturing outlay by a mere 
fraction ; while iu only nine jails were the projiia really large. This 
has, in fact, always been the state of things as regards the profits of 
Bengal jails ; the profits were made up of Alipore (actual and press 
account) and a few other jails ; the majority gave little or no real 
'profit. Bajshahye, Hooghly, Mymensing, Pumeoh, and Oachar, were 
the jails where in the post year the profit was largest in proportion to 
the expenditure. 

The following table exhibits jail expenditure and receipts iu a 
Sumfflwy of receipt, .nd outlay. COmpeudioUS form. 


Hkads. 

JuilH. 

Lods-iijw. 

Total. 

BXPSIfDlTUllE. 

Us. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Be. A. P. 

OeiiEral supervision 

15 d 



41.300 16 0 

EstablMbiueiit. fl&ed 

2.40.7411 1 7 

22.810 9 8 

2,03,55:1 11 S 

Ditto, extra 

4.021 10 5 



4,021 13 5 

Batioiis 

5.<K1.1U8 15 Si 

37.000 1 21 

5,41.108 0 Oi 

Hospital ebarses 

Giotning 

2 4 

4.HH 5 11 

27,709 8 3 

77.*»M4 8 31 

1,074 IS 11 

78,050 0 2i 

Contingencies 

50.100 0 0| 

7,170 8 Si 

8 10 

Petty repqjrs 

15.784 11 8 

2,1.52 S 0 

18,230 15 2 

Police guards 

i.nri.ois 1 1 

43.'iO.S 1 0 

2.00,311 2 10 

Total 

11,3:1.078 6 81 

1,15..S47 12 3 

12,48,420 1 Ilf 

Cost of Monulactum Department 

6,:K1.877 5 4| 

5,33.877 5 4| 

Gnuid total 

10.00,059 11 li 

1,15.347 12 3 

17,H2,:i03 7 4f 

Beoeipts from sale of manufactures and value 
of press work 

8,77.000 2 3 


8.77,600 2 8 

Net expenditure 

7,89.395 8 lOi : 

i 1,10, .347 12 S 

0,04,743 5 If 

Cost of Jail buildings in accounts of Public 
Works Department 

2,40.079 0 0 

9,658 0 0 

2,60,232 0 0 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CIVIL JUSTICE. 


The High Court’s report on the administration of civil justice for 
1872 has not been received, but, as in former years, certain statistical 
tables have been furnished, which will be found in the Appendix. 

The total number of suits for disposal coming before the High 

Court in its Original Jurisdiction 
limn CoDRi.-Oriffinal jurisdiction. yg^r was 1,840, as against 

1,288 in 1871. Of these only G41 were decided, leaving pending 699 
cases, as against f)78 at the close of 1871. The increase was in general 
litigation, and is attributable probably to reviving trade in Calcutta. 

The business of the. Calcutta Court of Small Causes during the 

past year recovered from the tailing 
Culcuttn Small Cuuso Court. characterized it during 

1871-72. The total number of suits has risen to 34,843 from 31,586, 
or to a higher figure than in any year since 1865-66. The amount in 
litigation, Rs. 16,28,110, has also increased, but of late years there has 
been a falling olT in this respect ; suits for sums over Rs. 500 having 
considerably decreased. The improvement this year is here also 
attributed to greater briskness of trade in Calcutta. The court fees 
realized Rs. 2,22,528, leaving a balance of Rs. 44,456 after paying 
all expenses. 

In the analysis nf results of trials, the Small Cause Court Judges, 
after taking into account as in favour of defendants in whole or part (1) 
all cases dismissed, (2) all cases non-suited, (8) all cases in which plaintiff 
only got a partial decree, find that there were 15,182 cases decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, against 7,946 for defendants. Adding to the figures in 
favour of plaiutifis all cases compromised, the total is 29,515 fur plain- 
tiffs against 7,946 for defendants, or in the proportion of about 3 to 1. 
This the Judges consider a natural result in suits of the class. It is 
observable, however, that out of 35,719 cases for disposal, only 10,007 
were actually tried out, while 11,090 were compromised out of court. 
Including ex parte cases, the claims of plaintiff were wholly decreed 
in 12,234 cases, and partly decreed in 2,948. 

On the appellate side the High Court sat for 256 days, and dis- 

High Court. Of 7,562 ap^ls and appli^- 

tions, leaving 2,604 pending at the 
end of the year. Among the appellate business disposed of, 204 were 
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regular and 1^100 special appeals^ while 1,218 were criminal cases; 
3>856 were cases of miscellaneous orders on applications in and out 
of court. There was, as compared with last year’s returns, a falling 
off in the number of regular^ special, miscellaneous, and criminal 
appeals disposed of, but a large increase in miscellaneous orders. 

The first table below shows the totals of the various kind of original 
. . t • • instituted in the courts of 

Court, of the intenoT. the interior during the year; while 

the second shows the number of cases under trial and the numbers 
disposed of by the various classes of courts. 

I. 


Instituted in 

Suits for 
money. 

Under Itent 
Law. 

Other suits. 

Totsl. 

Small Cause Courts 

MoouailTs* Courts 

Bub* Judges’ Courts 

District Judges' Courts 

Bevonuo Courts 

44.040 

1.15.226 

4.021 

6 

03.411 

630 

‘‘7.027 

30.‘70.‘l 

1.70.3 

18 

44,040 

2.30, 340 
7,053 

24 

7,027 

1.04,703 

1,01,077 

32.514 

2,08.384 


Ill 1871 ... 2.74.580 


II. 


Classes of Courts. 

Total of suits 
for disposal. 

Total 

disposed of. 

Small Cause Courts 

Bloonsiffs* Courts 

Sub* Judges’ Courts 

Distnet Judges’ Courts 

Bevenue CourtB 


47.780 

2.00.560 

0.550 

301 

8.033 




3.03,260 

2,08.145 


1b 1871 

3.27.43J 

2,75,473 


^ The business of the Appellate 

BuBiueBs of the Appellate Courts. Courts showB a Corresponding increase 

thus : — 


1 

1 

Total number of 
appeals fur decision. 

Total number of 
apiMials doidded. 

1871. 

1872. 

1871. 

1872. 

Sub-Judges' Courts 

CoUeotors* Courts fOiVii 

District Judges' Courts -{Revenue 

1 From Original Jurisdiction 

High Court ... \ Regular from District Courts 
^ ( Special 

13,170 

706 

20,565 

6.H81 

60 

489 

2,830 

14,065 

446 

21,537 

4,710 

40 

404 

2.736 

0.160 

064 

0.297 

2,764 

68 

285 

2,070 

n 

48,501 

I ; 

! 44.647 

21.261 

21.888 
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For further judicial statistics reference may be made to the appendix. 


In the absence of any report from the High Court, in whose hands 
- r,..: *. * lies the task of supervising the 

iicreaHoo i ga ion. administration of Civil Justice, it is 


hardly possible to understand fully all that the figures in the tables 
convey. It is, however, very obvious that the chief feature in the 
yearns history has been a considerable increase in litigation, with 
which the courts, and especially the appellate courts, have not been 


able altogether to cope. 


Complaints are still made of the delays in the disposal of rent 

suits by the Civil Courts, and a 
large temporary increase to the number 
of Moonsiffs has been made since the year closed to clear off the pending 
arrears. The High Court Judges had been requested to favour Govern- 
ment with an opinion upon the practical effect of the change under 
whicli these suits were removed from the lie venue to the Civil Courts, 
but have as yet only considered the matter with reference to the suffi- 
ciency of the Judicial Agency required for the disposal of the extra 
work. The opinion of executive officers seems generally to be that 
the delays and extra cost of the Civil Courts are not compensated for 
by the greater regularity of the procedure and elaboration of the 
decisions. The whole subject is, however, one for careful consideration 
in connection with the rent question in Pubna and other districts, and 
need not be further discussed here. 


A weak point in the working of these Courts is the insufficient 
supervision exercised by the superior Judges over the inferior Judges, 
and by the native Judges over their subordinates. 

It would seem from the administration reports of some Commis- 
7 .1 • 1 4 sioners that the system of civil iustice 

EstiniHto of tho Judicial system. • n - ^ i » 

now in force is not productive of 
complete satisfaction. The continued adjournments, the power of 
protracting cases which lies in the hands of a wealthy litigant, 
the difficulty of executing decrees on the one side, and the holding 
decrees for years in terror em over a debtor on the other, the enormous 
extent to which interest is allowed to accumulate, and the general 
tone of narrowness which is alleged to characterize the decisions of the 
lower civil courts, are all matters giving rise, it is said, to complaint. 
In Assam it is stated that a too rigid adherence to the principles of 
Hindoo Law by the Bengali Moonsiffs of the province inflicts hardship 
on the Assamese, whose social observances differ in some respects from 
those of rigid Hindooism. Hence there is a strong disposition among 
the people to settle their disputes by village arbitration, and the Civil 
Courts arc made use of frequently only as Courts of appeal from the 
decisions of arbitrators. The Lieutenant-Governor would be disposed 
to encourage this recourse to arbitration. In Orissa, again com^ 
plaint is made that tlie Bengali pleaders who act as Moonsiffs fail 
to understand the people, and are under no supervision. They are 
described as being so crammed with law and High Court prece- 
dents, that they have no room left for common sense and study of 
the people. 
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During the year the High Court circulated to Judicial officers au 
. ^ , important Circular by the Chief Court 

of the Punjab on the subject of usuri- 
ous interest. The Chief Court points out that although under the Act 
repealing the usury laws interest is to be adjudged at the rate, if any, 
agreed upon between the parties, yet this docs not exempt Civil Courts 
from the duty of examining the contract made and inquiring into the 
circumstances under which exorbitant interest may in any case have 
been apparently agreed to. The existence of undue influence or 
inequitable pressure, such as may often be found to exist in the relations 
between a native money-lender and au ignorant peasant, must be 
scanned by the Court, and if it is found that fear or ignorance led to the 
usurious contract, the Courts may set it aside and award what is just. 
Again the Courts are warned not to award such rates of interest 
subsequent to decree as to make it worth the creditors’ while to keep 
their decrees unexecuted. The Lieutenant-Governor considering these 
directions most salutary, has caused them to be widely published 
in the vernacular for the information of the classes most affected 
by them. 

At pages 96 seq. of last yearns report the Lieutenant-Governor 
^ ^ . stated in a general way his views 

The w«n«.t.Gov.pnor. view.. reference to the whole civil 


judicial system as it now is, and expressed his doubts aud fears as to 
its efficiency and mode of working. 

During the year under review much consideration has been given to 
this subject in connection with the Hon^ble Mr. Eitzjames Stephen's 
minute ou the Administration of Justice in India, and other papers by 
the present Chief Justice, the Hon^ble Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Efskine 
Perry, and a Select Committee of the Indian Council. The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s views were communicated to the Government of India at 


length, and to the following effect. 

Without giving assent to all the particulars of Mr. Stephen’s plan, 
Sir G. Campbell did for the most part concur in that gentleman’s general 
views; as also in those of the Special Committee of the Indian Council, 
and of Sir Erskinc Perry. He felt that only radical measures could 
cure the deep-seated evils of the present system and reform the present 
practice, which encourages artificial litigation, subordinating to this the 
interests of substantial justice. His own view was that what was most 

wanted was a better practice in respect 
of procedure. The law of procedure 
may itself no doubt be materially amended; but it is not so much the 
use of the actual law as its abuse, owing to inveterate habit and want 
of supervision, that causes the most crying evils. His Honor would 
wish to see all appeal as of right put a stop to, aud a very active 
supervision and power of revision substituted. A complete system of 
inspection and executive control over the judiciary should take the 
place of the present system, under which there is no adequate super- 
vision or unity of control whatsoever. 

Turning more particularly to the principal questions discussed in 
Mr. Stephen’s minute, and first, with reference to the distinction that 
at present exists between the regulation aud non-regulation systems. 
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and the union or separation of judicial and executive functions, the 

Lieutenant-Governor was not prepared 
funoious^^^" executive ^ general answer. Wherever, 

° ’ as in much of the Bengal non-regu- 

lation territory, the population is so sparse and primitive that the 
Government cannot really afford to give both an executive and a judi- 
cial officer without extending their local jurisdiction over an unreason- 
able area, it was better, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, that single 
officers should, within a moderate tract, exercise both functions. But 
in that case they should not be hampered by a strict procedure, but 
should act in a simple and direct way as a sort of arbitrators among 
a primitive people. Where the work is, however, heavy and sufficient 
to give employment to two officers, then one should be told off to 
judicial work. 

In the Lieutenant- Governor's opinion it was not desirable 
absolutely to divide the Civil Service into two separate services, 
executive and judicial. A man is often not the best judge of his 
own capacity when he is young, or sometimes even when he is old. 
The whole Civil Service is under the present system trained in a way 
which will admit of its members taking up judicial functions if turned 
to thorn early enough ; and it is better, by a sort of process of natural 
selection, to let the service fall into two general channels, executive and 
judicial, reserving to Government the power to change them when it is 
clearly for the advantage of the public service, owing to failures or 
other reasons. Something like what Mr. Stephen calls the Bombay 
system is perhaps the best, i.e., that men after a few years^ general 
experience should take to one line or other, becoming if they elect, or 
are selected, for the Judicial Department, Assistant Judges; and that 
is practically what the Lieutenant-Governor has lately recommended, 
and in part carried out, in connection with the scheme of establishing 
parallel lines of promotion in the executive and judicial branches. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would not admit Barristers to judicial 


appointments in the interior. The 
Barrister Judges. being a Barrister does not necessarily 

imply any real legal training, and the experience which Government 
has had of the open market shows that it could not in this way get 
really good men without paying exorbitantly high salaries, if indeed 
it could get them at all. The men we can get would be much inferior 
to those got for the same money under the civil service system, and 
their introduction would much discourage and introduce a great 
element of uncertainty into the Civil Service, 


Nor wquld the Lieutenant-Governor make natives eligible to 

Civil Service appointments on Civil 
Native appointiuonts. Service pay. The Civil Service is a 

machinery for importing a supply of a foreign article, viz. educated 
Europeans; and Government must pay a price for this article, imported 
from a dear and cool country to a cheap and hot one, very much more 
than it need pay for the cheap indigenous and acclimatized article. 
Moreover, in His Honor’s opinion, some functions, those of cri- 
minal Judges, are not nearly so well exercised by a native, however 
able, as by a European. The Lieutenant-Governor would gradually 
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increase the number and position of offices which natives may fill, 
but would keep tiiese offices and the pay attached to them distinct from 
the Civil Service. 

As respects the details of the division of the service into two 
branches, the Lieutenant-Governor concurred with Mr. Stephen’s 
general view, that executive should be combined with criminal functions, 
so far as regards the repression of, and inquiry into, crime, and the 
disposal of criminal cases of inferior importance, particular Magis- 
trates being told off as much as possible for the trial of such 
cases. But as regards criminal cases of the first importance and 
magnitude, it is well that they should be tried by tribunals recognized 
as distinctly judicial and apart from the executive, if we can only 
arrange — and this is very important — that they should come to the 
case before the evidence is stale and the witnesses arc bought off. 
After many rehearsals native evidence loses most of its value, and 
there is sometimes palpable and evident failure of justice when wit- 
nesses are tampered with, or got out of the way in the long interval 
before the sessions trial under the present practice. The new Crimitial 
Procedure Code does much to remedy this evil ; but it would certainly 
be desirable that cases committed should be taken up at Sessions more 
speedily than is now the custom. 

The Lieutenant-Governor then would have two branches of the 
service — (1) the executive and correctional-criminal; and (2) the 
judicial, comprising civil justice and criminal justice in the higher 
grades. The separation, so far as the Civil Service is concerned, would 
take place after a man had had some experience in executive uud 
magisterial work. As regards the native service, the separation might 
take place from the beginning as at present; but the officers should 
be specially interchangeable when it is for the benefit of the public 
service. Natives trained in the civil line would not become indepen- 
dent criminal Judges; but the judicial tritfl of important criminal 
cases would be in the hands of Civil Servants, assisted by assessors (or 
juries, if there be juries), or possibly by native Judges acting as 
assessors. 


On the question of the constitution of the courts of first instance, 
^ ^ . the Lieutenant-Governor thought that 

Courts 0 rst instance. Ordinary cases, both criminal and civil, 

should be inquired into in the first instance by a single Judge sitting 
alone ; subject, in civil cases especially, to the deputation of one or 


more Judges to sit along with the first for important or difficult inqui- 
ries. Collectors and such officers might also be sometimes associated 


(as has been suggested by Sir E. Ferry), where it is desirable for the 
civil court to be strengthened by the special experience of the Revenue 
or other Departments. Great abuses result from interior native Judges 
sitting alone without check of a colleague or any other check ; and 
besides the inspection now wanting, it is very desi^ble that a superior 
officer (something like the chief Small Cause Court Judges) should sit 
judicially with them from time to time, both adequately to dispose of 
difficult cases, and to give a tone and method to the courts. 

The Lientenant-Govemor was strongly in favour of making the 
civil court ameens, and such officers who now conduct local iuvesti- 
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gatioiis, recognized judicial officers and assistants to the local Judges, 
lie was also in favour of making use of punchayets or similar 
arrangements as freely as possible^ as is suggested in Mr. Stephen's 
minute. Some discredit is attached to them in the Punjab, in 
consequence of the careless use, or rather abuse, of them ; but well 
looked after, and properly worked, they are infinitely better judges 
of fact than our courts can, in five cases out of six, ever hope 
to be ; and at any rate the people would feel under a punchayet system 
that whatever error or injustice was committed, was the work of their 
own peers — not of the Government. It is in the class of petty cases 
that the most disproportionate harassment and expense is caused to 
both parties under the present system. With the institution of pun- 
chaycts, to whom the courts could refer such issues of fact as are best 
settled locally, much of this would disappear ; and the benefits would 
almost certainly outweigh the few inevitable drawbacks. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would also strongly advocate the plan 
of giving powers to. village headmen (or prud^hornmes) as honorary 
judges, arbitrators, or inoonsiffs, to dispose of petty eases on reference. 
As pointed out by Sir E. Perry in liis minute, this plan would in many 
parts of the country be highly popular. The office would be an honor- 
ary one, and the holders would be amply repaid by the social status 
conferred thereby. The influence of this feeling, even in Bengal, was 
most strikingly manifested, and its usefulness for the purposes of admin- 
istration most signally proved in the course of the census operatious. 

As regards appeal, the Lieutenant-Governor would substitute 

throughout the principle of revision 
' for that of appeal as of right. This 

{evision. would get rid of the question as to 

whether appeal is to be on law or fact, or both. He would give the 
Appellate Court absolute power to reject an appeal, and to interfere 
without appeal. Whenever, looking to the nature of the case, the 
character of the lower tribunal, and the decision, it thinks that no 
appeal is required, it would not interfere, and should reject the appeal. 
When it thinks revision or consideration desirable, it would permit 
appeal or revise without appeal. 

Naturally the existence in a case of doubtful or difficult points 
of law would be ground for revision. But there should be no bar to 
revision in matters of fact where the interests of justice seem to 
require it in the eyes of a really competent tribunal. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has a very poor opinion of the power of the inferior courts, 
particularly the native courts of original civil jurisdiction, to deal 
thoroughly with facts. If they formed their judgment of facts in their 
own way, they would be much oftener right tbau wrong, though natives 
are very credulous and influenced by rumours, secret assertions, ftc., 
and they would pretty often be wrong also. But under our proc^uro 
they think themselfes bound by artificial rules, and look more to what 
the Appellate Court will say than to justice. They have learnt 
something of law, but scarcely anything of dealing *with evidence 
in a judicial way. 

In a recent lecture by Mr. Justice Phear, delivi^d before the 
Social Science Assqcuition, that learned Judge stated broadly his 
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conviotioa that there is a want of aptness, or an imperfection in the 
conduct of the process of trial in most courts of first instance in 
India, which necessarily favours the prolongation of litigation, and 
fosters dishonesty and vicious laxity in the manipulation of evidence.^' 
Our Judges are (he said) very respectable theoretical lawyers, but by 
reason of want of information and training, they are generally deficient 
in the power of working efficiently the machinery of trial, and in the 
majority of cases the view of the facts upon which the decision rests is 
not accurate, often not even approximately so.” As the Lieutenant- 
Governor remarked at the time — No doubt there was a good deal of 
law about, perhaps too much law, but he thought, and Mr. Phear flatly 
told them, there was very little fact in the courts of the country. 
Law without facts was worse than useless. The law is the mere binding 
of the book : the facts are the contents inside.” 


For these reasons His Honor held that there should always be in 
one superior court a power of revision on the facts as well as on the 
law. But when there has been a revision by a competent appellate 
court below the High Court, he would not lightly allow revision by any 
ordinary Bench of the High Court. There should be only exceptional 
and special revision on very sufficient grounds, by a Bench of not less 
than three Judges of that court concurring. At present the decisions 
of the Division Benches of the High Court, determined, as those often 
are, by the voice of the senior only of the two Judges that form the 
Bench, are much wanting iu authority. As Mr. Justice Jackson has 
remarked — The judgments of the High Court, to be useful in the 
degree expected of them, must be comparatively few, thoroughly welL 
considered, and pronounced by a sufficient number of voices after 
sufficient argument. At present, excepting what arc called Full Bench 
cases, hardly any of our decisions answer this description.” 

Coming, then, to the constitution of the courts of appeal, or 


^ revision, or whatever they may be, the 

Lieutenant-Governors opinion was 
very strongly that of almost all the best authorities. Sir E. Perry, 
Mr. Stephen, and others, that the present district appellate courts are 


far too weak and must be strengthened ; that being strengthened, their 
Judges should be plural ; that the plurality should consist as much 
as possible of a European and one or more native Judges sitting 
together. For appellate purposes the present judicial districts should 
be enlarged, and there should be a strong revision tribunal at the chief 
place of each, — say ten or twelve for the whole Bengal Regulation 
Provinces. 


The Lieutenant-Governor would allow revision by these tribunals 
in all cases, however large in amount, reserving to the High Court 
power either to admit an appeal or to order a case to be sent to it 
direct, when, owing either to the importance of the legal^ questions 
involved, the peculiarity of the case, or its magnitude, it is thought 
better that it should be revised by the highest tribunal. 

Under the system above described, it might be hoped that the, 
quantity of work in the High Court would be very much diminished, 
and that important questions or important cases would be very gravely 
and deliberately decided by strong and adequate Benches, instead of 
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the present system of regular and special appeal, under which the 
whole power of the highest court is exercised simultaneously by half- 
a-dozen Bences of two Judges each, working like a mill to clear off a 
multitude of cases, very badly placed before them. This multitude of 
decisions of badly or insufficiently argued cases is a very great evil. It 
deprives the decisions of the court of real authority, and at the same 
time it embarrasses and makes vicious the proceedings of the lower 
courts, who are always panting for precedents and legalities^ and who 
seem generally to seize upon the worst decisions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has dwelt upon this at page 96 of the Administration Report 
for last year. 

The difficulty about law reporting, alluded to by Mr. Stephen, is 
- .. really the same as the above. We 

aw repor ing. canuot blame reports which give all 

the judgments, though they do much harm. On the other hand, the 
Lieutenant-Governor could but feel it most objectionable that an 
irresponsible knot of lawyers like the law reporters should sit as it 
were in judgment on the Judges, and decide what is to be taken as 
good and what rejected as bad. Under the present system, Mr. 
Stephen's proposal to bring the law reports under the control of the 
Legislative Department would be an improvement; but the true 
remedy is, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, to reduce the quantity 
and add to the weight of the judgments of the High Court, and then 
let them all be reported. 

One important part of Mr. Stephen's proposals in connection 
n 1 D r this part of the subject cannot, 

however, be passed over, viz. that 
the Government should have power to consult the High Court on 
abstract points, and that the Court should decide on these with the 
same authority as in regular cases. This was, in fact, the practice in 
old times ; and looking to the circumstances of the country, it was, in 
lihe Lieutenant-Governor^s view, by far the best. The English judicial 
habit is to avoid generalisation as much as possible, to narrow the 
decisions as much as possible to the particular cases, never to decide 
on a broad issue when a case can be decided on a narrow one. Con- 
sequently questions affecting the whole well-being of the country are 
sometimes kept in doubt and contradictions for years, tossed about 
according to the interests of private parties, the necessities of lawyers, 
the varieties of decisions of Benches in various phases of similar cases, 
and so on. It is most desirable that when a question of great impor- 
tance arises, the High Court should set at rest the law, leaving to the 
Legislature a dear path either to accept the law so settled, or to amend 
it, and saving the country all the turmoil, expense, and excitement of 
long legal campaigns, in which the lawyers are the only persons who 
reap any advantage. 

With respect to Privy Council appeals, if the High Court business 
^ , is elevated as above proposed, there 

m»y touuci AppaiUa. ^ less necSirity for an 

appeal to so distant and expensive a tribunal as the Privy Council, — an 
appeal which is practically forbidden to all but millionaires, whose appe- 
tite for litigation is as unlimited as their purse. The Lieutenant-Governor 
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quite agreed with those who think that there should be no appeal 
to the Privy Council on facts. The High Court is constituted in a way 
to be much better fitted than the Privy Council to deal with Indian 
facts, consisting as it docs of men of local experience sitting 
together with lawyers. The Privy Council contains, and it may be 
said by law can contain, not a single man of local experience and 
knowledge of the language and people of India. The decisions of 
fact in the Privy Council have almost necessarily rested with one or 
two old heads of the Calcutta Supreme Court, who, however able and 
experienced individually, ought hardly to be allowed to overrule on 
questions of fact the High Court, which is, or ought to be, the better 
qualified tribunal. In former days they seldom did so ; latterly a great 
deal, and it is, the Lieutenant-Governor believed, notorious that their 
decisions in this respect have not of late given satisfaction in this coun- 
try. There is, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, no reason whatever 
for such an appeal on the facts to the Privy Council. 

As regards appeal on points of law, the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not propose in India to confine appeal to submission of a case stated, 
thinking it better to let courts of revision judge, and state a case for 
themselves, if necessary. But the Privy Council being so distant, and 
not constituted for administrative action, and the High Court being 
thoroughly competent to state a case, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
absolutely confine appeal to the Privy Council to very important ques- 
tions of law on a case stated by the High Court. 

If, however, appeal on facts to the Privy Council must be 
retained (and, as far as tbe Lieutenant-Governor could see, only a few 
English lawyers would benefit by this), then most assuredly some 
Judges of Indian local experience should sit on that tribunal. There 
are mai^y such who would be very glad to act for a very moderate 
remuneratiqo. Even in that case, however, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would certainly confine appeals to cases valued at over a lakh of 
rupees, and in no case would he allow any ap|)eal direct from origin^ 
or district courts to the Privy Council. 

When an appeal is made to the Privy Council, execution should 
not, the Lieutenant-Governor thought, be stayed except in eases where 
the High Court think it equitable so to do. The views put forward in 
Mr. Hobhouse^s minute on this subject entirely commanded His Honor's 
assent. Nothing could be more unjust than that a litigant, who has 
been worsted in the highest court of this country, should be able to 
harass his adversary and evade justice by entering an appeal to the 
Privy Council, which he may not eventually prosecute, or which may 
lie by for years. 


The LieutenanUGovernor thoroughly agreed with Mr. Stephen 
_ . and those who think that the executive 

xecntivc supervwioo. supervision of the courts should be in 

the hands of the Government, and that no purely English lawyer, 
however able, is competent to undertake this. This view was enunci- 
ated in that part of the last Administration Report already quoted, 
and the question is even now under the consideration of the Govern* 
ment of India. 
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If Mr. Stephen's plan for conrening and arranging provincial 
or large district courts be adopted^ the mode of working them must a 
good deal depend on the nature of the executive arrangements adopted. 
If we are to have compact and comparatively small administrations in 
one block, it might be done by having a Judicial Commissioner in each, 
under whom the working might be placed. If we have a Government 
of several different provinces as Bengal now is, and must have great 
Comraissionerships of Behar, Assam, &c., and so on, it might be 
worked by, or under direction of, Commissioners of provinces. 

Short of radical reform of the whole system of administering 
justice, and putting aside as a separate question the executive super- 
vision of the courts, the most important point requiring settlement 
in India is the constitution of the district or provincial appellate 
courts inferior to the High Court, and the rules under which appeal to 
them, or revision by them, is to be regulated. The Lieutenant- 
Governor believed it would be found that the Judges of the High Court 
agreed with the other authorities in most decidedly thinking that the 
present local appellate courts must be reformed, and stronger courts 
in larger districts, divisions, or provinces, substituted. His Honor 
pressed this proposal on the consideration of the Government of 
India. All the authorities were agreed that reform is called for. There 
was a very fair consensus of opinion as to the way in which it may 
best be effected, and the sooner it was taken in hand, he thought, 
the better. 

Since the letter containing the above views was written, a scheme 

of law-reporting has been promulgated 
wbeme of law- Opinion by the Government of 
India, to which the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor has not felt himself able to agree. It is proposed that a 
reporter, or staff of reporters, be maintained for each Higit Court, 
and be appointed, removed, and paid by Government ; that every 
Court or Bench shall have the right of forbidding the report by 
a" Government reporter of a case decided by itself ; that the High 
Court at large shall have the right of commanding the report by 
the Government reporters of a case decided by itself, or by any 
of its divisions or branches, in such form as they think right ; that, 
subject to such powers in the Judges, the reporters shall be under 
the control of the Government ; that there shall be a central editor 
or chief reporter, also appointed, removed, and paid by Government, 
to whom the several provincial reporters shall send their reports 
when prepared ; that the chief reporter shall finally decide (subject 
always tq the powers reserved above to the High Courts) what cases 
shall be the subject of a report, and as to the fulness and form of each 
report ; that the reports, when published by the chief reporter, shall 
have the same authority all over British India as the reports of the 
High Court cases now have in their respective provinces; that ho 
judge shall be bound to hear any other report cit^, or shidl receive 
or treat it as an authority binding on him. 

The Lieutenant-Governor does not think this scheme would work 
well. He has a strong objection to allowing a lawyer reporter to sit 
in judgment on the judges. He does not believe the High Courts mt 
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large would ever be got to select cases to be reported; failing 
which everything would centre in the chief reporter, and it would, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks, be better to make him a superior High 
Cburt for all India than to give him the enormous irresponsible 
powers proposed. His Honor adhered to his views already expressed, 
that we should first improve the judicial system, so as to get more 
weighty and well-considered decisions, and then merely secure their 
authenticity ; and, secondly, enable Government to call in the High 
Court to decide any particular question of importance propounded 
to them. If we are to interfere with the free use of judgments as 
delivered, he would go the whole length of Mr. Stephen's plan, 
otherwise he would not interfere with free reporting. 

A question was raised upon a remark of the Judges of the High 
_ , , Court in their Beport on Civil Justice 

of which they deprecated the 

^stem which at present obtains in respect to the execution of decrees. 
The Court observed that “ process in execution is protracted over 20, 
SO, 40,. or even 50 years, remote descendants being frequently called 
upon to pay the debts of their ancestors.’^ The Lieutenant-Governor 
concurred generally with the views of the High Court, that a legislative 
limit should be imposed on the execution of decrees. His Honor 
took also the opportunity of saying that he thought that decrees 
should not be assignable by sale or otherwise. He believed that the 
absence of anything like the old English prohibition against selling 
rights not in possession, and the permitting complete free trade in 
claims and decrees, together i^ith the ienamee system, were the most 
fertile causes of our courts being abused, and he feared that the evils 


of excessive delay in the execution of decrees would hardly be efficiently 
met with justice to decree-holders, unless the Government dealt 
radically with the vicious benamee system. 

The total number of suits decided by the civil courts in which 

Government was concerned amounted 
conwiS!d?“ during the year to 296, of which 198 

were original cases and 08 appeals. 
Of the original suits, 128 were decided in favour of Government 
and 38 against it, while 3 1 were compromised, and 1 transferred to 
the original side of the High Court. Of the appeals, 75 were decided 
in favour of Government and 16 against it, and 7 were remanded 
for re- trial. The total number of judgments favorable to Govern- 
ment was 203, against 54 unfavorable to it, the percentage of the 
former on the total number of the jud^euts given being 78*98. The 
percentage of favorable judgments in the preceding year 1871-72 
was 86*6. 

The total value of suits in which Government was concerned was 
Bs. 17,94,852; the value of those in which it was defendant being 
Bs. 14,36,578, and the value of those in which it was plaintiff being 
Bs. 8,58,274. In suits brought against Government, the aggregate 
value of the cases dismissed amounted to Rs. 5, 1 1 ,089, and the aggre- 
gate value of the cases in which decrees were obtained amounted to 
Rs. 2,07,985 ; but the greater part of this sum, amounting to Rs. 1,55,881, 
represented the five cases of Radhapersad Sing of Shababad which are 
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now in appeal before the High Court ; so excluding the cases that are 
now under appeal, the actual amount of liabilities which Government 
incurred during the year was Rs. 44,513. 

The value of the suits in which Government was plaintiff amounted 
to Rs. 3,58,273, and the aggregate value of the cases in which it obtained 
decrees amounted to Rs. 3,57,873 ; only one suit of the value of Rs. 400 
was dismissed, and this is now under appeal. 

The actual disbursements of Government during the year amounted 
to Rs. 58, 1 02. 

, , , , The Court of Wards^ cases conducted 

ourto ar h caHoa. undcr Government agency Were disposed 

of as follows : — 


Original caaea. Appeals. 

Dopiclod in favour of Court of Wards 371 39 

Decided acaiiist Court of Wards 67 29 

Remandod 0 6 

(Compromised 100 0 


A revision of the establishment of Mofussil Small Cause Courts 


„ ^ . was undertaken during the year. In 

many places where the business was 
very light and easily disposed of by a peripatetic judge sitting only 
a few days in each month, large and expensive offices had been kept up 


in a very unnecessary way. It has now been arranged that where 
several courts are presided over by one judge, each court shall have 
one or two clerks attached to it permanently on salaries varying 
according to the responsibility involved, while the rest of the office 
establishment shall travel with the judge and dispose of the work at 
each place as its turn comes round. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REGISTRATION. 


A VERY full account was given last year of the system of rcgis* 
tration of documents in Bengal^ and of the mode in which the 
Lieutenant-Governor hoped to develope this more widely by intro- 
ducing rural sub registrars and giving additional facilities for the pre- 
sentation of deeds. The departmental reports show that during the 
year of review the system has again made further advances. 

The number of registrations has risen from 245^270 to 270fiH0, 
, the increase being nearly equally 

divided between optional Ld com- 
pulsory registration. The following table shows the figures for 
1871-72 and 1872-73 in the principal classes of documents and 
sub-totals ; — 


Begistration afTec- 
tmg immovable 
property. 


Begishrations other 
thinn those affect- 
ing immovable 
property. 


Compulsoni/. 

^Instruments of sale, &c., of im- 
movable property of value of 

Bs. 100, and upwards 

Perpetual leases 

Other leases 

1871-72. 

47.625 

47,181 

02,222 

1872-73. 

61,125 

6i»2ll 

Optional, 



Instruments of sale, &o., of im- 
movable property under Es. 100. 

Leases for one year or less 

Miscellaneous documents 

49,11)7 

1,111 

4,911 

60,708 

l,47fl 

6,678 

Total compulsory registrations 
affecting immovable property . . . 
Total optional registrations anect- 
ing immovable property 

168,077 

55,431 

174,788 

67,130 

Total registrations affecting im- 
^ movabiS property 

213,508 

241,918 

rObligations for payment of money. 
All (nher registrations 

21,672 

10,090 

24969 

12,193 

Total of above 

^Number of wills registered 

81,762 

934 

87,162 

1,200 
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The increase is well distributed over the principal districts, and 
does not apparently therefore depend upon abnormal local causes. 
Much of it is probaUy due to the introduction of the system of rural 
sub-registrars. 

The process of sub-infeudation by grant of perpetual leases, which 
the Lieutenant-Governor noticed in last yearns report, is still going on 
at an increased rate, being, as before, most common in some of the 
eastern districts. Chittagong with 11,85:2 such leases, Jessore with 
10,932, Dackergunge with 8,683, Furreedpore with 5,257, and Noakhally 
with 6,428, are far ahead of other districts in this respect, the nearest 
being the 24-Fergunnahs with 2,251, followed by Burdwan, Hooghly, 
and Nuddea, with 1,159, 1,075, and 1,380 respectively. None of the 
others come up to 1 ,000. The number of ordinary leases registered 
shows no particular increase, and it is quite as certain as before 
that agricultural leases are not as a rule registered in Bengal. The 
subject of Agricultural contracts and their incidents is a very large 
one, which calls for careful consideration on review of many con- 
nected facts. 

The number of registrations of ordinary bonds and deeds not 
affecting immovable property still continues extremely small, — insigni- 
ficant, it may be said, as compared to the country and population. Of 
a total of 24,969 money bonds registered, 1,324 were for sums over 
Bs. 1,000; 144 for sums between Rs. 500 and Bs. 1,000; 8,927 for 
sums between Bs. 100 and Rs. 500; 5,960 for sums between Ks. 50 
and lis. 100; 4,580 for sums between Bs. 25 and Bs. 50, and 2,734 
for sums less than Bs. 25. The aggregate value of the bonds was 
Rs. 10,318,692, and the fees Bs. 22,871, or a little over 14 annas per 
bond on the average. Jessore, Nuddea, and the 24-Perguunab8, have 
most transactions of this class ; but in the Sonthal Pergunnahs more 
bonds for money are presented in proportion to other registrations 
than in any other district. 

A suggestion has been repeatedly made that the registration of 
bonds should be made compulsory. The Lieutenant- Governor is quite 
ready to believe that at present the action of the Small Cause Courts, 
which deal with the majority of bond cases, is in many instances 
unsatisfactory, and that compulsory registration of bonds would miti* 
gate this evil. But such a measure is impossible until registration 
offices are easily accessible in much greater numbers than at present. 
The Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the difficulty is being overcome. 

Of 266,048 deeds paying an ad valorem fee, 176,008 fell short of 
Bs. 100 in value. The total value of the property transferred, how- 
ever, during the year was Bs. 11,34,60,805. 

The receipts of the* department were Rs. 435,319, an inorease over 
1871-72 of Rs. 62,182. But the expenditure has also risen, and, in 
spite of reductions in establishments at sudder offices and in salaries, 
has increased by Bs. 23,821 to Rs. 304,782, exclusive of the cost of 
printing and stationery. The cause of this is the establishment of new 
offices, and the surrender to new rural registrars of a great portion iA 
the fees received ; but this will in time, it is hoped, be more than made 
up for by a general increase of the number of registrations. 
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The year closed with 167 registration offices at work, increased by 
' ten since the year closei. Eleven 

new rural offices were opened during 
the year, and ten more since its close — making thirty -four such offices 
at places other than sub-divisional head-quarters. At seven sub- 
divisions also special officers have been appointed, but it is not intended, 
save under special circumstances, to relieve sub-divisional officers of 
their duties in this department. At twenty sudder stations of impor- 
tance. special sub-registrars are entertained to relieve and assist the 
district officer, but during the year it has been determined to pay all 
future incumbents of these offices partly by salary and partly by com- 
mission instead of by a fixed salary, as hitherto. The number of officers 
is still by far too few, and the Lieutenant-Governor will not be satisfied 
till they are three or four times as numerous. So lately as 1864 no 
fewer than 450 Kazis^ offices were abolished, and they should certainly 
be replaced by as many modern offices. 

The system of rural sub-registrars has been judiciously, though 
very slowly, introduced, and efforts are being made to carry out the 
system more rapidly. Experimental arrangements are being made 
whereby, in cases where locality is not the essence of the ccjntract, 
people shall have the option of going to that one of two or three offices 
in one division which is most convenient to them. 

The inspection of rural offices has shown that they are on the 
whole quite as well managed as sub-divisional offices used to be. and 
there is already an increase in the registration work of the selected 
localities. The importance, however, of frequent inspection by district 
officers and special sub-registrars, as well as by the inspecting officers 
of the department, cannot be too strongly insisted on. The people 
must be made to see that these offices, opened for their convenience, 
are as safe and satisfactory as those at the head-quarter stations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Last year’s report contained an account of the system of munioi- 
pal taxation in Bengal, the varieties and shortcomings in the municipal 
administration, and the remedies which the Government had proposed 
to apply to these, as embodied in the Bill for regulating munici- 
palities passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. The Governor- 
General, however, saw fit to refuse sanction to that measure, and, 
with the exception to be presently noticed, no change has been made 
during the year in the laws under which the various townships work, 
nor has the system of administration been materially altered. 

It will be convenient at the outset to state briefly what the 
. , • f , existing municipal Acts are, and how 

lu i c 8 111 orcc. municipalities are constituted under 

each. 


The oldest Act yet uurepealed is Act XXYl of 1850, which is 

Act XXVI ..f 1850 . “ one^, 

Jumalpore, in the Monghyr distnot. 
This Act enabled the Government to extend its provisions to any town or 
place, if satisfied that it was the general wish of the inhabitants to 
make better provision for making, repairing, cleaning, lighting or 
watching any public streets, roads, drains or tanks, or for the prevention 
of nuisances or for improving the place in any other manner, or for 
any one or more of toe above objects. When the Act was put in 
force in any place, the Government appointed the Magistrate and some 
of the inhabitants to be Commissioners with power to frame rules for 
approval. The rules are to provide for raising the money necessary for 
the purposes of the Act, tchether by home msessmenf or town duties or 
otherwise Tor defining and punishing nuisances ; and for regulating 
establishments, and sudi like. The Commissioners under this Act have 


much freedom of administration, being required only to report annually 
to Government the work done and the moneys received and spent 
by them under their rules. It will be seen that the form of taxation 
by house assessment, town duties, or otherwise’’ is very wide and 
admits of almost any form of taxation, subject to the approval of 
Government. This is the only Bengal Act which admits of ooteoi or 
town duties. 
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Next to this comes Act XX of 1856, oommouly called 
kM YY iQM *he Cbowkidari Act, the main object 

of which is to provide for the watch 
and ward of the places to which it may be extended. It is in 
force now only in small towns or large villages or groups of 
villages, and under it almost everything is left in the hands of 
the Magistrate. A punohayet is appointed by him, whose duty it 
is to assess upon the inhabitants the suras which they must pay 
to meet the demand made upon the place ; but their proceedings are 
subject to revision by the Magistrate, who also appoints the chowkidars, 
fixes their pay, and determines what additional suras are required for the 
payment of collection and other establishments, the provision of 
stationery and other necessaries. Any farther sura available may be 
devoted to the cleansing, lighting, or otherwise improving the town. 

The tax to be levied in any place under this Act may be either an 
aBseaamenl according to the circutmtaneeB and property to be protected 
of the persons liable to the sflfm£',”or a rate on houses and ground according 
to the annual value thereof. The Government determines in each case 
on the reports of the local officers which form of tax shall take effect. The 
maximum average rate imder the first kind of tax is limited to *2 annas per 
mensem from each householder ; or, if a house-tax be preferred, to 5 per 
cent, on the annual value. The maximum leviable frf>m anyone house- 
holder is fixed at the monthly pay of a chowkidar of the lowest grade. 

In 1864 Act III of the jBengal Council, or tho District Miinicipal 


lengal Council, or tho District Municipal 
Improvement Act, was pa.^sed, and 
it was afterwards amended by Act 


ct ( . .)o 804. afterwards amended by Act 

VI of 1867. This Act III of 1864 introduced an elaborate system 
of municipal taxation, and vested the administration of the towns to 
which it might be extended in a body of Commissioners appointed 
by the local Government for that purpose. The Municipal Commis- 
sioners are selected from the inhabitants of the place, but are not to be 
less than seven in number. The Commissioner, the Magistrate, and 
the Executive Engineer and District Superintendent of Police, are 
additional ex-officio members, but there is no limit to tho number of 
official members who may bo nominated to the committee. The 
Magistrate is ex-officio Chairman. The Commissioners submit to 
Government annual estimates of expenditure, and furnish annual 
statements of receipts and outlay. The taxes levied are as follows : — 

(1) An annual rate not exceeding 7i per centum of their annual 

value on all houses, buildings, and lauds,— to bo paid by 
owners in quarterly instalments. 

(2) Tax on carriages, horses, and elephants according to a 

schedule attached to the Act. 

(^) Be^tration fee for carts, baokeries, and wheeled carriages 
witliottt springs. 

(4) license fees on unwholesome trades. 

Taxes (2) and (8) are only introduoed by special not^cation ot 
GoTemment. Tax (4) is not mreotl^ provided for, but the lioensing of 
such trades resting with the Commissioners, they have by their h;ye*laws 
imposed a fee in some oases. In one town (Patna) fees are levied for 
proeesaions. 
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The Commissioners may, with the sanction of GoTemment, raise v 
loans for works of public utility. Tliey frame bye-laws, subject to 
approval, and impose fines for breaches of conservancy rules. They 
pay in nearly all cases the whole cost of their poUoe, besides attending 
to the conservancy and improvement of their respective towns. They 
generally receive from Government the proceeds of ferries, tolls, and 
pounds within their limits, on condition of their undertaking the 
management of these. Most of the places to which this Act has 
been extended are tolerably large towns. 

In 1868 another Municipal Act was passed, viz. YI (B.O.) of 
^ 1868. Though it is not so expressed 

o • in it seems to have been 

designed principally for smaller towns, but there is no very uniform 
practice in this respect, some large towns being under Act YI of 
1868, and one or two small ones under Act III of 1864. The 
main points in which this Act differs from Act III of 1864 axe 
these : — 


(1) The town committee consists of a minimum number of five 

persons owning houses or lands, or trading or residing in 
or near the town, not more than one-third of the whole 
being allowed to be officials. 

(2) The appointments to the oommiltee are ordinarily made by 

the Magistrate of the district, with sanction of the Com- 
missioner ; but the Act provides for their being made by 
such persons and in such manner as Government may 
direct. This is understood to have been intended to open 
a door for popular election, but if so, that method was 
not in any case adopted. The committees elect their own 
Chairman and Yice- Chairman, unless Government appoints 
the Magistrate to be Chairman ex-officio, 

(3) The tax is levied from occupiers instead of from owners^ as 

provided in Act III, and is an assessment on an estimate 


of the circmmtanceH and property to be protected oj the 
persons liable to ii^^ the total sum to be raised in any one 
year being limited to an average of Bs. 2-4 on each 
holding, and the maximum leviable on one holding being 
Bs. 7 per mensem. 

(4) While the Municipal Commissioners under Act III of 1864 
have large executive powers, those under Act YI of 1868 
are in fact only a consultative body to assist the Magistrate 
by their advice, check expenditure, and frame assessments. 

In connection with this subject of local taxation, Act YI 

villages. It had for its object the reform of the rural police. The 
law vests the management of the village or group of village in 
a committee or punohayet to be selected by the Magistrate, '^hese 
punchayets have the power of appointing watchmen and assessing 
all owners and occupiers of houses in order to provide for 
payment of their salaries, over whom they are to exercise a gcKEis^ ' 
control. The assessment is to be made, as in Act YI m 18^' 
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aooordiof^ to the oiroumstanoes and the property to be protected of the 
; peraone Uable to the tax, the maximum rate being fixed at one rupee 
per mensem. The law further provides that wherever the Act 
IS extended, the lands hitherto appropriated to the. maintenance of 
the village ohowkidars shall be made over to the landholders on pay* 
ment in perpetuity of half the present annual value. The Act, 
however, has been introduced experimentally in a few places only, and 
difficulties have been experienced in working it in some districts. The 
lieutenont-Govemor has not extended it in the western districts, where 
service lauds prevail, because he objects to the expropriation of these 
lands. 

When refu^g sanction to the draft Municipal Bill, the Governor- 

General intimated his willingness to 
see an elective system tried, and to 
enable municipalities to spend money 
voluntarily on education. Accordingly an Act has been recently 
passed by the Bengal Council (11 of 1873,) which enables Government 
to provide for the election by the rate-payers and rotation of Municipal 
Commissioners in places under Act III (B.C.) of 1864, that is to 
say, in the larger towns. Such municipal bodies may also elect 
their own Yice-Chairman, and a power is given them of controlling 
by resolution in meeting the action of their Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman. An elective system was already possible in towns under 
Act VI of 1868, but as the functions of committees in those towns 
are simply consultative, it was not of much use to introduce the plan 
in such places. The Lieutenant-Governor preferred trying it under an 
Act which does give some real power to the town committee. Power 
has also been taken to enable both municipalities under Act III 
and towns working imder Act VI of 1868, after providing for police, 
conservancy, and ordinary town purposes, to apply part of the funds at 
their disopsal not only, as hithe^o, to medical relief and vaccination, 
but also to the establishment and maintenance of schools, the only 
condition bein^ that a clear majority of their members are in favour of 
this appropriation. Power is also ^ven to spend money on the regis- 
tration of births and deaths. This is but a small instalment of the 
reforms which the Lieutenant-Governor had hoped to introduce. It 
does, however. His Honor hopes, contain some germ of self-govern- 
ment, and it opens a door for the extension of education among our 
town popi^tions. The Lieutenant-Governor has circulated to all bodies 
of Munidpal CommissionerB a notice that he is ready to permit the 
Vioe*(^aiman to be elected, and to grant the elective franchise to any 
municipality that applies for such ooncessions, and when the members 
have taken some interest in their own municipal affairs. He has 
intimated that the Government has no wish to force elective institu- 
tions on towns that do not desire tiie boon. 

The Serampore Municipality has been the first to desire to try 
&e system, and rules have been framed for giving effect to its wishes. 
The rules provide for a Board of eighteen Commissioners, of whom only 
three are to be nominated by Government, the rest being elected by 
xete^ayerSa Every rate-payer has a vote. An^ man of full age 
. reildfaeg .within municipal limits, or within three miles thereof, who is 
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himself a rate-payer and can read or write, and who has never been 
oonvioted of a non-bailable offence, may be a candidate. Each candidate 
has to get two rate-payers to nominate him. No rate-payer can vote 
for more than one person, or in more than one ward of the town. 

The number of municipalitieB of 
each class at work during the year was 
as follows : — 


Number of municipalities of each class. 


Under Aot XXVI of I860 ... 1 

Under Aot XX of 1856 68 

Under Aot III of 1864 25 

Under Aot VI of 1868 ... ... ... 91 


The oonstitution of the town oommittees under the last two Aots 
is shown below : — 



Ofilciiilfl. 

Non-o(Bci>i1a. 

Europoaiifl. 

Natives. 

Aot III of 1864 

185 

225 

184 

226 

Aot VI of 1868 

230 

618 

164 

684 


Inquiries have been specially instituted this year with a view to 

ascertaining the extent to which Muni* 
Extent to which committMi take in- ^jpai Commissioners and town com* 
le. m wol . mittees have busied themselves with, 

and effectually influenced, municipal work, and the degree in which the 
various Municipal Acts are successfully worked. The reports which have 
been received show that while a fair amount of work in oai^ng out 
assessments is obtained from the punohayets in ohowkidari unions, their 
proceedings have to be carefully watched and periodically revised. 
After the duties of assessment imposed on them by law are oyer, few 
members of punohayets take an intelligent interest in the administration 
of the affiirs of the village. But this is not perhaps much to be wondered 
at. The Aot is in force principally in remote country towns of littls 
importance ; there is a difficulty in finding men of education for tlm 
post, to which, moreover, too little dignity is attached to render any 
of the better class of natives desirous of holding it. Practically, 
everything is left by the law in the Magistrate’s hwds, and there is 
little inducement to an outsider to show any public spirit; while, on the 
other hand, the Magistrate is unable to stir up much local enthusiasm 
in villages to which he can but seldom give personally much attention. 
In a few .cantonments where the Aot is retained, sanitary matters are 
under the control of the cantonment authorities, and very £sir resnlts 
are obtained. Perhaps had the ordinary prmohayets more real power, 
they would take more mterest in their offiurs. 

Turning to oommittees under the District Towns and M^eipid 
Acts, opinions vary much as to their utility, but the variation mW 
perhaps some reference to the part of the oountry whenoe tire rspeRtt^ 
come. In the Chittagong and Orissa divisions for instance,. Wnaiv 
soriety is generally in a backward state, they ore pronounoed' 
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owing to the apathy and indifferenoe to their duties displayed by 
the members of the oommittees. On the other hand, near the Pre- 
sidency and in the Patna division, where there are a large num^ 
of natives accustomed to European ways, and where either English 
education has made some progress, as it has near Oalcutta, or the 
people are more easily led by their district officers, as is the case 
in Behar, it may be said that the generality of ^ municipalities 
have worked tolerably well. The fact that the initiative rests in 
most cases with the Magistrates, and that there is an absence of 
obstructiveness in the councils of the committees, hardly justifies us 
in styling the municipal system a sham. There is an acknowledged 
difficulty in certain towns in getting together a quorum ; but, on 
the other hand, in the larger towns, especially those under Act III 
of 1864, there are many public-spirited and enlightened citizens 
who take an intelligent and active interest in the affairs of their 
town, and it has been observed thk is especially so where a sense of 
responsibility and a spirit of emulation have been evoked by entrusting 
the care of a ^ecific part of the town to individual members of the 
committee. The majority of the native gentlemen prefer, no doubt, 
sharing in the deliberations of the committee to taking an active part in 
executive work. It is found, however, that a great deal can be done 
by tact and judicious management on the part of the Magistrate. 
Habits of indolence it may not be possible to overcome, but much 
ma^ be done in the way of encouraging independent thought and 
action, and in overcoming the habit of looking to the Government to 
do everything. 

The municipalities in which the most active and efficient interest 
has been taken by the committees in the affairs of the town, are the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, Eishnagurh, Santipore, Patna, Mozufferpore, and 
Ooterpara. In Dacca, too, the Commissioners are said to have been 
very useful, and even in Gowhatty there are two native gentlemen said 
to deserve special praise. 

While stating that in the smaller townships under Act YI a less 
active and intelligent interest is taken by members of the committee 
than is usual in municipalities under Act III of 1 864, it is necessary 
to bring prominently into view the fact that the former places are 
generally much smaller than the latter ; that they are further away 
from the centres of civilization ; that the duties of the members of the 
town oommittees being chiefly consultative and their powers much more 
limited, there is not the same incentive to make them take an active part 
in the management of affairs. Besides, the income of many of these 
places is so small that, after paying the police and the necessary 
establishment for the collection of the tax, there is but little left to 
apply to other purposes or to consult about* Where the towns are at 
or near district or sub-divisional head-quarters, the oommittees have, as 
a rule, been found to take an interest in their affairs. No ver^ 
remarkable energy is displayed in enforcing sanitary rules, but on this 
point it must oe held in mind that country towns have not and 
cannot afford the same large conservancy estabishment as metropolitan 
cities, and ihst it is chiefly paid overseers who are instrumental in 
bringing offenders to justice in the case of the latter. 
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The best method to guard a^nst the apathy and indifEbrenee 
which are attributed to town committees, in some oases with too muoh 
justice, is, it has been more than once observed, to render the position 
of the members more independent and dignified, and to bring home to 
them a due sense of responsibility. Some steps have been taken in this 
direction ; the members of many committees having been vested with 
powers to sit as a bench and dispose of conservancy and other petty 
oases. Provision has also been made by the law lately passed, and 
above described, for the introduction of the elective system ; and in 
municipalities the power of the Chairman has been curtailed by the 
same Act, which prohibits him from acting contrary to the express 
orders of the committee at a meeting. 

In considering next how far the work of municipi^tios has been 
^ ^ ^ eflBoient and successful, it may be noted 

B,p«a.tureof«un,c.pJ.t... expenditure inoiped hj the 

munioipalitiea of the several classes, Calcutta excepted, during the year 
amounted to Bs. 17,876,044. Classed under the various heads of account 
it was as follows : — 



Act III (BO) of 1864 

Muniupalities under 


Subuibsof 
Call utta 
and 

Howiah 

Muninpa 
lilies of the 
intenor 

Act VI 
of 1868 
(BC) 

Act XX 
of 1866 

Act XXVI 
of 1860 

Total 

Establishment 

66.070 

86,684 

67 448 

16,379 

6,076 

2,29.606 

Police 

1.31.241 

1.77,670 

2,00.801 

66 707 

2,708 

6,79,218 

Conservancy 

81.891 

81.378 

48,626 

9,108 

260 

2,21.146 

Roads 

1.22.630 

1,82.822 

1,17 064 

16,484 

1,328 

4,40.828 

Buildings 


88,0)6 

A768 

7.044 

04 

51.787 

Works of public utility 

04.240 

89.774 

11,118 

8,896 

4.689 

t08.087 

Miscellaneous and contingent 

23.023 

26 676 

6.447 

900 


57.138 

Total 

0.19.101 

6,82.701 

4.47.060 

1,24^008 

18,088 

1737,084 


So large a portion of the income of every town is devot^ to 
the maintenance of the town police, the strength of which is deter- 
mined irrespective of the committees, for the cost of necessary estab- 
lishment, for the collection of the tax, and for the repair of existing 
roads and buildings, the maintenance of which is hardly a matter 
of choice, that there is little scope left for indulgenoe in extended* 
schemes for the improvement of the tows It is too often the case 
that the most dying necessities of towns in these provinces is a propctr 
drainage system, or a pure water-supply ; but any project whudi might 
be formed for the purpose would, of neoessity, fiw exceed the ibeans 
at the disposal of the committees. None of these have as yet 
given countenance to schemes beyond their means Ih a few casein 
a small grant has been made by Government to aid in local improve- 
ments of the kind, as in the case of Dacca, for oonsarvaney pmpoM^ 
and of Silohor for the drainage of the town. In one or two ustaftosa 
private munificence has come into aid, as in the case of tiie gehsketDi 
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donations hy Khaja Abdool G-unuy, o.8.i., and bj his son, to the oity 
of Daoca, where through their generosity a soheme of water-works 
has been oommenoed which will be an enormous benefit to a oity 
which has hitherto suffered much firom cholera and other endemics. 

The town of Burdwan has also borrowed Rs. 40,000 from Gorem- 
ment to supply itself with pure water, and a most successful commence- 
ment has been made by opening a canal from the Damoodah ; while 
Howrah, which is practically a suburb of Oalcutta, has arranged to raise 
large sums for drainage, and has submitted to extra taxation for lighting 
the town with gas. 

As yet, however, these municipalities have borrowed very little. 

There is a very general concurrence t>f opinion that, within the 
means at the disposid of the committees, the funds in their hands are on 
the whole well laid out. It is, indeed, sometimes said that for one work 
of public utility carried out with the aid of the committees, there 
are twenty carried out in spite of them by the Magistrate. This may 
be true of certain places; it is not generally so. There is daily 
evidence of the fact that there are native gentlemen on some com- 
mittees who do take an intelligent interest in their work, and give 
advice and assistance of the most marked kind. Slow though 
improvement in the various towns may be, owing to a deficiency of 
means, it is certain that considerable advances have been made under 
the present system, and in some cases marked improvements. The 
towns which have succeeded best are those where the meetings of the 
committees have been most regular, and where a proper distrimxtion of 
executive work has been effected. 

Some saving mi^ht be expected were a substantial voice in regard 
to the outlay for municipal police vested in the committees, as there is 
a general feeling among them that the present police are more costly 
than is necessary, and not more efficient than the old ohowkidars who 
were paid much less. There is, accordingly, considerable jealousy 
regarding the expenditure on this head, and there is little doubt that 
were savings effected, more liberal allowances would be willingly accord- 
ed to primary schools and the charitable institutions of the town. 

In the case of large towns there is some con^laint regarding 
the inadequate ex]^enditure on sanitary measures. I^ese matters are, 
however, receiving increased attention. It must be also remembered 
that in some cases a fixed establishment is kept up, which is applied 
indifferently for sanitary purposes, or for the repair of roads, &o., as 
occasion may require, so that the precise amount of expenditure on 
sanitary objects is not fully represented in the tables. 

Uncongenial as the employment is to the native mind, the assess- 
ments are almost exclusively in the 
isooMB. hands of the native members of com- 

Hw aMMsmentB fairly mada. mittees, and are, on the whole, fairly 

made. Some supervision is undoubt- 
edly*required to prevent undue inequalities in the taxation, and oases 
do occur where the work is made over to untrustworthy hands ; but 
oonsidering the invidious nature of the employment, and the difficultv 
of the tadi, some credit is due to the committees for the way this work 
is done, and no advantage is to be looked for from a change in the system. 

y 
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The reoeiptfl of the voriouB olassea of muiiioipalities during the 
past year, classed under the various heads, was as follows 



Act I II ov 1884. 

Act VI 
of 18H8 
(B.C.) 


Act 
XXVI 
of 1850. 



Bnburbfl of 
Calcutta and 
Howrah* 

Interior. 

Act XX 
of 1856. 

Total. 

Rate upon owners accordins to the 
yearly value of houseB and lands 
owned in the town ... 

Tax upon occupiers of lioldiugs 
within the town according to their 
ciroumstanoes, and the property 

Its. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8.48,866 

3,80,648 



1 

17,128 

7,30,609 

to he protected 

Tax on carriages, carts, horses, 



4,00,106 

1.19,226 

6,89,469 

and elephants 

88,987 

33,999 


808 

627 

73387 

Fines and fees 

Pounds, ferries and tolls within 

76,652 

13,786 

2M7 

118 

105 

• 93,817 

the town limits 

Rent of houses and gardens and 

16,78:i 

1,07, .120 

6,510 

2,664 



138,877 

mniiicipal markets 

Other sources, including grants 
from provincial funds 

4,468 

29,636 

6,409 

7,876 


88,663 

10,497 

1,16,076 

.12,671 

830 

1,67,660 

I'OTili 

4,94,343 

6,81,069 

4,46,412 

1,30,191 

18,686 

17,70,490 


It will be seen that of the total receipts of towns under Act III of 
1864, Kb. 4,94,243 is the income of the suburbs of Calcutta including 
Howrah, and Ks. 6,81 ,069 that of all other towns under the Act. 
Excluding Calcutta and the suburbs^ the total municipal receipts were 
Ks. 12,76,247, of which Ks. 9,51,930 were derived from taxation and 
Ks. 3,24,317 from other sources, including loans and grants. 

In the Punjab no less than four-fifths of the municipal income 
is derived from octroi or town duties. In the North-West Provinces 
also these yield an abundant and elastic revenue. In Bengal the only 
taxes of any moment are either a house-rate, or what is practically 
a local property and income-tax. 

There is a very general feeling that in all but metropolitan towns 

a rate on houses, if strictly assessed, 

lamiheB who have seen better days 
who oontinue- to oooupy houses htiilt by their progenitors, whi<di 
the custom of the country would forbid them to abandon, while a 
tax assessed according to strict value would far exceed their means. 
On the other hand, the poorness of the house occupied is by no means 
a sure indioettion of we poverty of the owner, for many of the 
wealthiest classes prefer invmting or amassing their money to spending 
it in providing smtable habitations for themselves. Asi old Inibk house, 
large, rambling and^ imoomfortahle, has a certain apparent value, wl^ 
a comfortable erection of bamboos and tliatoh very suitable for thio 
climate has little value. Except in towns to a considerable extent 
Europeanized, it is not the custom in these provinoss for the aaoseri^- 
of the community to pay rent for houses as people gensnlly Hve in tiMir . 
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own houses, and any valuation that oan he made must be oonjeotural. 
It ie generally admitted that) in making the valuation, some adver- 
tenoe is had by the assessors of a house-rate to the means of .the owner. 
Though fancy rents ma^ often be assumed, the principle of calculating 
a rate on tne rental is, however, fairly adhered to in large towns, 
where masonry buildings are plentiful ; and for such places as the 
suburbs of O^cutta a rate on houses may be appropriate. In other 

E laces, such as Oomillah, where the majority of houses are mere mat 
uts, almost valueless as regards rental, it is as clearly out of place. 
Were it not that the system has in such places been irregularly 
departed from, it would be hopeless for the municipalities to meet their 
liabilities. The Commissioners in such places, while keeping up 
the fiction of a house-rate, have practically adapted taxation to the 
oiroumstanceB of the parties assessed. This rough sort of equitable 
assessment is, it is said, really preferred by the people. Nine out of 
ten of the petitions for abatement preferred against the house-rates 
assume that the tax should be assessed on the income of the rate- 
payer, and where, as in the town of Chittagong, a pure assessment 
on rental is somewhat rigidly adhered to, the system is decidedly unpo- 
pular, for the poor man pays almost as much as the rich. On the other 
hand, the certainty with which a rate on the rental of a house can be 
ascertained makes this mode of taxation popular with a limited class, 
especially near Calcutta, wliere men of means are more alive to their 
legal position. The tax falls here, however, somewhat severely on the 
poor ; and, generally in the Presidency division, it is said that it is 
only the indulgence which is shown to rate-payers with slender means 
which causes it to work at all. This is also stated in less decided terms 
of several other divisions. 

Under the Chowkidari Act it is optional to adopt either a rate 
on the value of houses, or a tax on the circumstances and property 
to be protected of the rate-payer. The singular unanimity with which 
the latter system has been adopted in almost every union in these 
provinces sufficiently attests the weight of the considerations which 
render a tax on houses undesirable, at least in towns in the interior, 
where men of substance generally live in thatched sheds. Indeed, 
only two cases are reported, and that in cantonments in the Presidency 
division, where a rate on houses has been adopted. 

The assessments made on the oircumstances and property to be 
protected of inhabitants in towns under Act YI of 1868 , and under the 
Chowkidari Act, have, as above remarked, mnerally been made with an 
approach to equity. There was one case wnere corruption was detected 
on the part of a Ward Committee, and the nrooeedings of some 
punohayets are open to su^oion, but tliiB is inevitable, and on the whole 
it would seem tlmt there is not much reason to be diiwatisfied with the 
system. It is hopeleas to exjpeot popularity with regard to any system 
of direct taxation, but there is an acquiesoenoe on the part of the people 
in the assessments made bv committees which could not be expected 
were there anything which should render them specially unpopular. 
With regard to the assessments of punohayets, where reason for 
oomplaint exists, there is no want of readiness in appealing to the 
Magistrate. 
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Suburb! of Calcutta. 
Howrah. 

Hooghljr. 

Midnapore. 

Serampore. 

Burdwan. 


Ooterpara. 

Monghyr. 

Bhangulpora. 

Purneah. 

JniuBlpore. 

Patna. 


Universal want of adequate funds. 


The wheel-tax exists in the towns marginally noted. In oertain 

of these taxes are also imposed on 
horses, elephants, &o., and registration 
fees taken for carts. 

These taxes are generally said not 
to. provoke any real discontent beyond 
that inevitably caused by any system 
of direct taxation. Indeed, with reference to Serampore, Ooterpara 
and Hooghly, it is said that these taxes, as being in som sort a 
sumptuary tax on the well-to-do classes, are not unpopular. A tax on 
expenditure is preferred to a tax on income. 

The want of funds is now a considerable difficulty in many 

municipalities. Many towns have 
now a great difficulty in keeping up, 
even in an ordinary state of repair, already existing roads. Formerly 
it was the practice to devote a large share of the funds available for 
district roads to maintain roads in the chief stations and towns. Under 
the Boad Cess Act, the municipalities being excluded from the taxation 
under that Act, it is not legal to spend any part of the district road 
funds within municipal limits. It was the intention that under the 
new municipal rules, the municipalities should be bound to maintain 
the roads within their own limits. Although this compulsory provision 
has not become law, roads in municipalities must either be made at 
the expense of the municipalities, or not made at all, and thus has fallen 
on them a burden which it is fair that they should bear, but which they 
have not hitherto borne. There are again few towns in which it has 
been found possible, with the funds at the disposal of committees, to intro- 
duce anything like a proper system of sanitation. This is especially the 
case with towns under Act Yl of 1868. Some officers think that some 
of the supplementary taxes allowed by Act III of 1864 might with 
advantage be introduced into these. It seems probable that eventually 
eitlier some such measure will have to be adopted, or recourse had to 
indirect taxation as in the Punjab and North-western Provinces. 

The constitution of the Calcutta Municipality, as described at 

page 100 of last report, has remained 
unchanged. In Februaiy 1872 the 
Chairman, Mr. Stuart Hogg, went to England on furlough, and was 
succeeded for a time by Lord Ulick Browne, who held office up to the 
close of 1872, when he was succeeded by Mr. H. Cockerell. 

There was, if anything, more friction than usual in the relations 
between the Chairman and me Justices during the year 1 872. Municipal 
business ivas pushed through in some wa^ or other, but the annual 
report has been forwarded to Government with a resolution of the Justices 
in meeting, setting forth that it was drawn up by their late Officiating 
Chairman, and that it is in several points not accepted by the majority 
of the Justices. The points of difference are not e^lained, and Govern- 
ment can only take for the purposes of this re^ew the infomatiem 
laid before it. 

The income of Calcutta is principally derived from ratM on 
houses. There is a general rate and separate rates for lighting, poHoe« 
and water, the total amounting in the past year to 17 J per oent. A 
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oonsiderable income was also derived from license on trades and profes- 
'aions, carriages, horses, and carts, and there was some income^ from 
fees for services of various kinds. Considerably sums, amounting to 
nearly 11 lakhs of rupees, were borrowed during the year, and are 
entered in extraordinary receipts. Further details regarding the 
revenues of the municipality will be found in the chapter on provincial 
and local finance under the head municipal revenues.” 

The total amount at the disposal of the Justices for the year under 
review is thus stated : — 

Rf. A. P. 

Ordinary income ... ... ... ... ... 83,06,102 10 7 

Eitraordiiiary income ... ••• 11,77,865 11 6 

Cash balaucei ... ... ... ... ••• 6,90,019 13 1 

Grand Total ... 50,72,988 8 2 

Of the ordinary income between six and seven lakhs is a mere double 
entry in account. The real income is between 26 and 27 lakhs. There 
is a similar double entry in expenditure on account of workshops, 
stores, &c. 

The ordinary expenditure of the year is stated as follows: — 

Ra. A. p. 

Interest on Mnnicips] Debenture Loans and Water-supply Loan 

from Government, including Sinking Fund ... 8,48,760 0 0 

General establishment, office rent, commission, printing, adver- 
tising, law, and contingent charges... ... ... 8,06,297 7 6 

. Boade 1 ... ... ... ... ... 2.76,084 8 6 

Conservanqr ... ••. *•> ••• 1,70.602 6 1 

Lighting of the town, including Hastings... ... ... 2,20,686 5 10 

Police ... ... ... ... ... ... 2.47,004 4 0 

Water-snpply ... ... ... ... 2.61,048 8 9 

Watering streets ... ... ... ... ... 89,061 11 4 

Hospital and vaccination ... ... ... ... 46,884 9 1 

Town Hall ... ... ... ... ... 10,718 4 8 

New drainage; working Pumping Station, Ao., ... ... 58,867 8 7 

Working and maintenance of Municipal Railway ... ... 27,261 2 0 

Public squarea ... ... ... ... ... 4,682 10 6 

Working alaughter-houaes ... ... ... ... 12,198 9 11 

Tramway ... ... ... ... ... 93,123 0 8 

Cenaus OT the town ... ... ... ... 18.661 16 9 

Jute Ware-house and Fire-Brigade chargee ... ... 30,012 12 11 

Hastinn Fond chargea .. ... ... ... 8,711 13 4 

Misceltaneous; Suburban Mnnicipality, share of Hackney-tax; 

Income-tax, interest on contractors' deports, Ac., Ac 21,477 4 10 

Kotrong and Jihatally Workshops, general stores, stone ballast, 

sundry materials, Ac. ... ... ... ... 7,21,810 16 7 

Sundry advances ... ... ... ... ... 19,499 6 9 

Total ... 84,18,846 1 7 

The extraordmarr expenditure comprised 

Rs. A. P. 

Expenditure <m account of Municipal Market ... ... 2,38,078 8 0 

Ditto on ditto Municipal Office... ... ... 45,748 9 9 

Ditto on ditto Snpplementorj Water-supply Scheme ... ... 09,646 16 10 

Bum and Co., for drainage worke ... ... ... 78,146 9 8 

Expenditure on drainage worka done by Department ... ... 8,70,187 3 10 

Advance for land at BAlakhannah for new road ... ... l,oo,000 0 0 

Ditto for Akrm brick ... ... ... .. 14,000 0 0 

Refund of amount due to General Fund in 1871 Income-tax, 

private drainage, Ac., Ae. ... ... ... 26,437 4 9 

Total 9^7,289 14 9 

ul! A P. 

This brings np tbe aggrsgate ordinary and extraordinary expen- 

diturato ... ... ... ... ... 43,61/)8e 0 4 
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Deduotiiig the total expeuditure firom the total inoome, there remained 
„ o Rt close of the year under review • 

“IISS!.™'" ^ S ! '»!“« o< .t tU 

■u. Tjw ' i T . Jloro n 

Last year’s report notioed the position of the Justices’ loan account 
up to date, the extension of their borrowing powers to 86 lakhs by 
Act I (B.O.) of 1872, the establishment of a reserve or sinking fund, 
and the fact that the Justices had already borrowed or arranged for 
loans nearly up to the extreme limit of these extended powers. No 
further change has taken place in these respects, but work has been 
steadily pusned on in connection with the drainage, water-supply, 
and other schemes, on account of which the money was borrowed. 

Up to the dose of the year 1872 six lakhs had been drawn of the 21 
lakhs sanctioned as a loan for the drainage extension, and lls. 2,70,000 
from the Rs. 4,10,000 sanctioned for the water-supply. The sinking 
fund for general loans amounted on 1st January 1873 to Rs. 8,99,700 in 
Government 4 per cent, paper, and Rs. 1,44,097 in cash. Rs. 4,06,000 
in per cents were in tne Gomptroller-Generars hands on account of 
the sinking fund towards the refund of the water-supply loan, and a 
cash balance of Rs. 52,803. 

Since the close of 1872 the following sums have been drawn 

by the Justices of the loans already 
sanctioned : — 

Rs. 


Loam since close of the year. 


For Drainage 
, Water-supply .. 
,1 Munioipal Offices 


8,00,000 

1.40.000 

1.30.000 


Total ... 10,70,000 


Their total liabilities to date are as follow : — 


A. — Due to the Secretary of State at date of 
passing of Act I (B.C.) of 1872 — 

(1) Water-works loan 

(2) Market loan . . . , 


Bs. 

52,00,000 

3,00,000 


Be. 


55,00,000 


B. — ^Borrowed from the public on debenture . . 
0. — ^Takei^ from the Secretary of State on 
account of loans sanctioned since passing 
of Act I (B.O.) of 1872— 

(1) Water-works extension loan . , 

(2) Drainage extensimi loan 

(3) Market loan 

(4) Munioipal office’s loan 


55,00,000 


4.10.000 
14,00,000 

2.30.000 

1.80.000 

21,70,000 


Total liabaities up to close of 1873 1,31,70,000 
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The legal limits of the Justices’ borrowing power (outside the 56 
lakhs under heading A above) was, as already noticed, fixed by the Act 
above quoted at 85 lakhs. They may, therefore, still borrow Bs. 8,30,000. 
Be. 7,90,242 of this are, however, already arranged for, being the 
balanoe of the drainage extension and market loans, so that the 
Justices have borrowed or arranged to borrow to within Bs. 39,768 of 
their maximum limit. 

Last year’s report stated that it had been arranged to carry out the 
_ . . main drainage of the northern part of 

niDRge wor b. Town, and the sums borrowed have 

been devoted to pushing on this very important work, which may now 
be said to be about two-thirds completed. Only the first and second 
dass sewers are being made, as the cost of arterial and house-drainage 
over such a large area is at present beyond the means of the Justices. 
But in a selected area round the Medical College Hospital a thorough 
system of drainage has been carried out ; Oovemment paying half the 
cost with a view to effecting, if possible, some improvement in the 
sanitary state of that great institution, and testing by experiment the 
effect of complete drainage on a very bad part of the native town. 

The water-supply during last rains was by no means satisfactory, 
^ , being insufScient in quantity and b^ 

ater-snppy. quality. The scheme of providing 

for street- watering by laying down pipes from the river at Ohandpal 
Gh&t, and so increasing the quantity of drinking water available for the 
growing demands of the Town, was noticed last year, but has not yet 
come into operation, though a good deal has been done towards the 
completion of the necessary works by laying down pipes and com- 
mencing the erection of the pumping engines. The filtering beds at 
Pultah were found to act very unsatisfactorily during a great part of 
the rains. The river water being then charged with silt, did not pass 
through the filters readily, and it became necessary to rake up the beds 
firequently to get the requisite supply through them-*an operation 
which of course did not improve the appearance of the water. Borne 
change in the filtering arrangements will probably be neceesaiy. 

In fact, it is probiable that a heavy additional expenditure in con- 
nection with the water-supply will be necessary, and the subject is one 
of much difficulty. 

The building of the municipal market was greatly delayed by the 
. . , , discovery of an error in its construoN 

Municipal market. found that the Solid arched 

loofo which have answered so well in other municipal buildings were 
not safe when resting on iron pillars, as arranged in the plans for the. 
market. It has been necessary tnerefore to replace the outer iron pillara 
by masonry. Beoently, however, the work has gone on more rapidly, 
and the southern block is advertised to be opened on the let Januaiy. 
The municipal offices are fast approaching completion, and will 
. . , ^ form a handsome addition to the part 

Municipal offioei. which they are situated. 

The reclamation of the Salt Water Lake, into which all the sewage 
^ ^ and sweepings of Oalcutta are 

Salt Waur Lika. charged, has been a matter of some 
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anxiety and difficulty. Various experiments have been made in sewage 
cultivation with more or less suooess ; but it appeared that the offioers 
of the municipality have enough to do in town, and wero unable to 
take the thing in hand with any prospect of success. It is understood 
that the municipality now propose to let their rights at an annual 
rental of Bs. 15,000, including the right to the carcase platform, and 
the dead bodies of animals brought there, but this matter has not come 
before Government. ■ _ 

A tramway f^)m Sealdah Bailway Station to Dalhousie Square 

was opened in February, but at present 
Tnmwar. ^ remunerative, 

and the Justices are contemplating selling it into private hands. This 
also has not come under the consideration of Government. 

The Jute Ware-house Act (II of 1872), designed to bring the 

, i B. 1 • j store-houses and screws under inspeo- 

J«UW,re.l,ouwAct.„dF.,..bns.d.. protect the 

town, was introduced and vigorously worked. ^ Under the same Act an 
efficient fire-brigade was organised which, having its head-quarters at 
the Police Office in Calcutta, attends fires either in town or in any 
part of the surrounding suburbs. 

The census of tlie town was, it is feared, to a great extent a failure ; 

but this matter has been dealt with in 
the census chapter of the general report 
The above information has been given in general terms, for 
in fact the Government is very insufficiently informed as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Calcutta Municipality, 

supervision over them. In the last 
report the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor was expressed, that the 
constitution of the municipality required reform. During the present 

J ear 187.3 there has been less friction between the Chairman and the 
ustices than in 1872, but the relations with the Government have 
certainly not been improved ; on the contrary, some of the Justices have 
more than ever taken a line adverse to the Government in regard to 
several small things in which the Government was necessarily concern- 
ed, and the Lieutenant-Governor feels that the Government has not 
exercised all the influence which it is right that it should exercise as 
regards the affairs of this great metropolis. In truth, peace between 
the Chairman and the active members of the Justices has been secured 
by too great concession to the pretenrions of the latter, and the Govern- 
ment has felt that it could not interfere much, without creating ooUisioa 
and difficulty, till it was prepared to undertake a revision of we muni- 
cipal constitufion. The task of ^ving a flt constitution to a cify so very 
peculiarly situated as Calcutta is one of extreme difficulfy ; the Laeut^ 
nant-Govemor has been unsuccessful in his attempt to settle the municipal 
arrangements of the interior ; he has thought it well to watch the reforms 
lately mode in Bombay ; recently the anxiety occasioned by foUure 
of the crops has mode it impossible to nndertwe an additionu labor; 
and so altogether it has happened that the tad( of reforming the Oaloutta 
Municipality has not been attempts. Meantime, in the main, tilings 
have not gone very wrong, the improvements commmieed by Mr, Hogg, 
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and the sjsfl^m of management which he introduced having been so far 
carried out, m spite of some friction in the working of the maohine* 
The loans already sanctioned for great public objects have been on the 
whole fairly utilised. But these funds are now nearly exhausted ; it seems 
likely that, to carry to completion the improvements which have been 
undertaken, and to give full effect to them, it will be necessary in some 
way to raise a good deal more money,— in fact, large sums of money. 
As observed in last report, the liieutenant-Governor feels that great ques- 
tions and great amounts must be dealt with, in respect of which it is 
necessary that there should be an efficient and responsible power com- 
petent to decide, and that the Government shomd have a sufficient 
controlling voice. The main practical drawback to the present muni- 
cipal system is that, while the Justices are not responsible to any 
constituency (being the mere nominees of the Government and yet not 
responsible to Government, since no term of office is prescribed), things 
ore so arranged that in practice the main body of the J ustioes have 
no Biifficient voice, and the affairs of the municipality are almost mono- 
polised by a small number of gentlemen who are good enough to 
render much service, a part of which is no doubt useful, but who 
are not alone a body sufficient to dispose of weighty questions affecting 
both this and future generations without the control of the responsible 
Chairman and of the Government. Most of the able and influential 
men whose names appear on the list of J ustioes are busy business-men ; 
they cannot afford to give very much time to the affairs of the muni- 
cipality. The business is done either at meeting which ore public 
meetings and where reporters encourage long speeches, or in committees 
which require much time. It is found that no man can take much part 
in the proceedings who cannot devote a very large portion of his time, 
and listen for hours to speeches before he gives a vote ; and the result 
is that most of those whose assistance would be most valuable are 
deterred and take little or no part, while the business rests, as 
has been said, with a very limits number of gentlemen. If the 
salaried and responsible Chairman exercises a sufficient influence over 
them, the system may work well ; but if he ceases to do so, sooner 
or later a reform will liecome inevitable. 
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CHAPTER XL 
MARINE. 


The number of vessels belonging to the Bengal Marine during 


Voiiels of the Bengal Marine. 


the year 1872-73 was — 


Sea -going ateamera ••• a>i tie 2 

Steamer unsafe to go to sea 1 

Sea-going brigs and other vessels 1 

Hulks 1 

Pilot brigs, survey vessels, light ships, buoy vessels, reserve 
pilot vessels, boats, ... ... ... ... 87 

River- going steamers 8 

Ditto Hats ... ... 5 

The value of work done by the vessels of the Bengal Marine 
during the year was estimated!:^ the Marine authorities at Rs. 7,94,642, 
while the maintenance of the vessels cost Bs. 9,61,460; but the 
statement of the earnings is for the most part Rctitious. A sea-going 
steamer for this Government is still the most urgent want of the Marine 
Department, and its necessity has repeatedly been urged upon the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

The steamer Agitator was, towards the end of the year, transferred 
to the Overland Transport Department for nse in the Suez Canal. The 
steamer Nemesis was attached to British Burmah. The Vhdaunted 
was stationed at Port Blair, her place in the river being supplied 
by the Celerity, which is a veiy unseaworthy craft ; so that we have 
not at Calcutta or in Bengal a single Government steamer of 
any kind fit to go to sea. No change has taken place in the 
survey and pilot and light vessels, but several of them are old, 
and must soon be replaced by new ones. This is more espedally 
the case with the surveying brigs. The condition of this department has 
led to complaints by the Chamber of Commerce regarding the want of 
proper means of recording with suflicient rapidity the changes which tdie 
place in the channels of the Hooghly. The subject had already been 
noticed by" Admiral Mends, and the Government of Bengal has urged on 
the Government of India the necessity for carrying out his proposala 
to substitute steam vessels with improved appliances for the j^fesent 
sailing vessels of the Survey Department. 

Several important points regarding the working of the Shippit^ 
„ . .. Acts uve come under the eonfukraribA 

Working »ftheBh.pp.ngAcu. of the Government. The Lieateiiaikt- 

Governor has urged upon the Gtovemment of India the BMHiriily. 
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mAking legal provision to prevent vessels loaded to a dangerous extent 
leaving the port of Oaloutta. Proposals for revising the diet scales for 
native seamen, both on board home trade and foreign-going ships, for 
determining the average length of voyages to the several ports which 
trade with Calcutta, and for proportioning the quantity of provisions to 
the length of the voyage, have also been submitted to that Government. 
An inquiry into a case of excessive mortality on board a pilgrim ship drew 
the attention of the Government to the want of anti-scorbutic elements 


in the food supplied to the pilgrims, and an examination of the law 
bearing on the subject led to the conclusion that the local Government 
could not prescribe anti-scorbutics for native passengem. The question 
of altering Section 100 of Act 1 of 1859| so as to allow inquiries held 
under that section to be preliminary only to an investigation by a 
tribunal at a Presidency town, has also received attention, and measures 
have been adopted to regulate the traffic by passenger boats plying 
between the several ports of the Chittagong division and Arracan. 

One or two cases have also occurred in which emigrant 
or pilgrim ships have had to put back in an unseaworthy state. Into 
each of these cases special and searching inquiry was made, and 
general orders have been issued calling attention to the necessity for 
the utmost care and strictness in surveying all vessels to be used by 
pilgrims or emigrants. The Calcutta Marine Department claim that 
as yet*no single emigrant vessel certified by them has ever been lost 
except one, and she ran on shore at the mouth of the Mutlah. 

For some years past there has been discussion and some com* 
„ . , plaint about the position and prospects 

HooghijP.l<rt Sf the HoogMy pilots. In 1867 a 

Oommittee sat and reported upon the matter, bat nothing was actually 
done. In July 1872 the matter was again taken np, and with it the 
kindred question of introducing an equilibrium between the income and 
expenditure of the Calcutta Port approaches.. There were then 119 
pilots on the Hooghly, of whom 76 belonged to the old Government 
pilot service, and 46 were licensed pilots. The Marine authorities, 
Calcutta merchants, and the pilots themselves, had represented that 
there were too many pilots on the river. The senior pilots got plenty 
of work and practice, and earned a large income, while the juniors 
got no practice on the river, and barely earned enough to support 
themselves. Acting under the advice of a Committee in which the 
Chamber of Commerce and the pilots themselves were represented, 
the Lieutenant'Oovernor decided that the total number of Hooghly 

E ilots oi:^ht to be reduced to 70. He proposed to reduce the numbers 
Y offering bonuses to those who would retire, by weeding out the 
pilots who were inefficient or ill^condncted, and by compelling the 
retirement on a bonus of a few of the junior men. To these pro. 
posals the Government of India has now agreed, and has sanctioned 
the offer of bonuses or extra pensions amoanting in all to a capital 
value * of £28,000. When these orders shall have taken enbct, 
and certain alterations and adjustments shall have been made in the 
grades of pilots, it is hoped that the Hooghly pilots will all of them 
Mt suffident practice and make a decent income. In settlini^ the 
details the Government has the advice of a Oommittee consisting 
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of the Collector of Customs, who has eleven years' experience of 
the Fort ; of the President of the Chamber of Commerce ; of the 
Officiating Master-Attendant, who has served for thirty years in the 
Bengal Marine ; and of two selected pilots. 

When the numbers of the pilots shall have been reduced, the 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes, by reducing the Port expenditure and by 
redistributing the Fort dues and pilotage fees, to effect an equili- 
brium between the income and expenditure of the Port of Calcutta 
outside the limits entrusted to the care of the Port Commissioners. 
The following extract from a Kesolution recorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the subject in February 1873 shows how the balance of 
income and expenditure has hitherto stood, and what is the remedy 
which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to make. The Resolution 
said : '' If under arrangements which are now to be made the average 
earnings of each pilot are equal to Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a month, and if 
the earnings and work falling to the several grades of pilots are more 
equally divided, the Government may fairly redistribute the Port dues 
BO as to secure an equilibrium of the Calcutta Port finances. 

The condition of the Calcutta Port finances is set forth in the 

two communications from the 


Pilot Ap)iroaoli08 
tiervice. to tho Port. 


Total. 


RBCB1PT8. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1807*68 

7,4.1,005 

2,61.607 

10.06.702 

1808.(10 

8,10,086 

2,52,117 

10,71,803 

1869-70 

7,24.166 

1,86,465 

9,10,011 

1870-71 

8,42,287 

2,00,351 

10,48,638 

Exfbhoitubb. 

irni-oB 

0.14.062 

0,37,060 

14,62,631 

1H08'(W 

9,88,200 

6,29,061 

16.17,761 

1809'70 

8,72.834 

4,86,777 

13,60.611 

1870*71 

8,07,805 

4,04^241 

13,62,000 

Deficit. 

1867-OS 

1,68,007 

2,70,312 

4,45,279 

1808-09 

1,68.514 

2,77,444 

4,46.968 

1809-70 

1,48,078 

8,00.322 

4,40,000 

8,03,468 

1870-71 

16,668 

2,87,800 


Financial Department, and 
is adverted to in the second 
report from the Pilot* Com- 
mittee. The Financial De- 
partment papers of January 
1872 state that the ^annual 
expenses to the State on ac- 
count of this branch of revenue 
amount to £135,210 (for 
1870-71), and the receipts to 
£104,861, leaving a net charge 
of £30,346, which represents 
the annual cost (exclusive of 
pensions to pilots and absentee 
allowances in England) to 
which the Exchequer is being 


now put on account of the 

trade of Calcutta and the provinces with which it has dealings.' 

The Pilot Committee show that the Fort finances had in 1871-72 


so fepr improved, that the net deficit had been reduced to Rs. 1,02,000; 
but it is not absolutely certain that the deficit will under present 
arrangements remain so much below the average of former years. 
The only way to secure an equilibrium between receipts and expendi- 
ture is cither to raise the income of the Port, or to reduce its expendi- 
ture. The Calcutta Port dues are already high, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor would not willingly propose to raise them further. He 
considers, however, that the dues may be fairly and reasonably redis- 
tributed between the pilotage and the rest of the Port charges, 
inasmuch as the deficit on the pilotage has been always so much 
smaller than the deficit on the rest of the Port accounts. The pilotage 
charges of the Hooghlyare at present, according to paragraph 69 of 
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the Committee's report^ »bout 6^ annas per register tonnage ; while 
the income of the Calcutta Port over and above pilotage is raised hj 
a fee of four annas per ton on all vessels entering the River Hooghly. 

*^With a view to mahiiig the relation between income and expendi- 
ture more equable under both heads of the Calcutta Port approaches/ 
the Lieutenant-Governor would redistribute the pilotage dues and Port 
dues so as to make the pilotage dues fall at the rate of about 5^ annas 
per register ton^ and so as to raise the share of the Port dues per- 
taining to the Port approaches to about 6 annas per ton. The pilotage 
dues are paid by vessels both up and down ; the Port dues are paid 
only once, on entering the harbour. For every anna per ton taken 
off the pilotage dues, two annas can be added to the Port dues 
without imposing any additional burden on trade. Under such a 
redistribution the average earnings of each of fifty-six running pilots 
would be about — 

Bs. 

Pay and allowanceB ns before, about ... ... ... ... ... 13,000 

W of the former earnings of the free and licensed pilots, k Rs. 4,77,416 ... 4,03,966 

Grand Total ... 4,17,000 

Divided by 56 running pilots = Be. 7,446 a year per running pilot. 

But a redistribution such as has been indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs would not of itself suffice to secure equilibrium : some 
reduction of expenditure is also necessary. Admiral Mends' report 
showed clearly that one pilot vessel at least might be spared ; the 
Financial Department papers also urge that one pilot brig be reduced, 
and there seems no doubt that such reduction can be carried out as 
soon as the numbers of the pilot service are reduced, W'hile the pilots 
are over-numerous, the pilot vessels would be too crowded if one of 
the pilot brigs were reduced. The eventual reduction of one pilot 
brig will secure au annual saving of about Bs. 20,000." 

The Resolution went on to express a belief that ^^if all the 
proposed reductions and savings could be carried out, and if all 
other circumstances are as favorable as during the year 1871-72, an 
equilibrium between the receipts and the expenditure of the Port 
would be secured." It was explained, however, that for some years 
an annual extra grant would be required until a depreciation or 
reserve fund from which the steamers, vessels, buoys and other plant 
of the Port could be renewed." 

The Lieutenant-Governor's plans and proposals have been sanc- 
tioned by the Government of with the exceptiou of the proposed 
grant for a depreciation fund, regaling which orders are deferred. 

On the 81st March 1878 there were 72 pilots on the Government 

ttapaotsmic. “d 42 liMDsed pilot,. Of the 

Ooverament pilots, 69 were on active 
serrioe, and were distributed as follows : — Banning pilots of all grades, 
64; in command of pilot vessels, 4; in. command of steam*tags, 1 ; on 
detached duty, 1 ; on leave, 2 , Thirteen of the Government pilots in 
active service were on the salaried list, and the remaining 69 on the 
free list. Of the 42 licensed pilots, viz. 23 master pilots, 11 mates, 
and 8 leadsmen, 31 of the pilots and 7 of the leadsmen were running ; 
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one pilot was in charge of a steamer, and another in charge of a steam 
tug ; one pilot and one leadsman were on leave. The work of each 
pilot, as compared with the preceding year, was— 

1871-72. 1872-78. 


Each branch pilot 
„ brevet branch pilot 
„ master pilot 
„ mate 


48 ships. 36 ships. 
29 26 „ 

18 18 „ 

11 .. 20 


The Lieu ten ant-Qoveroor is glad that the inequality in the number of 
vessels falling to each grade of the pilots is now somewhat less glaring 
than it formerly was. 

The following statement shows the number of steamers and sailing 
vessels which have entered and left the Port of Calcutta in each of the 
years 1870-71 to 1872-78. The steady increase in the number of 
steamers, and decrease in the number of sailing vessels, continue. 


AURIVALS. 


1 DEPARTURES, 



1870-71. 



1870-71. 



No. 

Tons. 


No. 

Tons. 

Sailing vessels 

... 672 

666.431 

Sailing vessels 

... 687 

680.345 

Steamers 

... 269 

827.956 

Steamers 

... 251 

819.315 


931 

994,387 


938 

999,660 


1871-72. 



1871-72. 


Sailing vessels 

658 

704.601 

Sailing vessels 

... 687 

672,257 

Steamers ... 

301 

294,953 

Steamers ... 

... 293 

285,266 


959 

999,614 


930 

957,528 


1872-73. 



1872-78. 


Sailing vessels 

608 

621.637 

Sailing vessels 

... 681 

648.022 

Steamers ... 

340 

528,011 

Steamers ... 

... 823 

490,606 


948 

1,149,648 


954 

1,183,627 


There have been 62 groundings as compared with 77 last year. 
GrouiidingB. One resulted in a total loss. 

There were seven cases of collisions as against six last year. 

One case resulted in the total loss of 
Col 1810118 . steamer Araly which was run down 

by the P.„and O. Co.'s mail steamer just after she left her 

moorings on the 13th Auirust 1873. The Committee appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances were unable to come to a final decision, 
owing to the absence of the officers of the Khedive. The pilot was 
afterwards tried by a Marine Court and was acquitted. The Port 
Commissioners also held an inquiry into the conduct of the Assistant 
Harbour Master who was on board the Aral, and he was sentenced to 
suspension from rank and pay for five months. With the sanctioii vi 
the Government of India rules were laid down in consequence ^f this 
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accident to regulate the passage of vessels down the river at the time 
of departure of the mail steamers. 

In last year's report it was stated that the Lieutenant-Governor's 
proposal to grant him the power to stop in the river any steam vessel 
which causes a serious collision was still under discussion. The 
question has since been fully examined in communication with the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the representatives of the ship- 
piug interest of Calcutta. Pending the action of the legislature, 
the Government has resolved to take advant^e of its power over the 
pilot service to secure the detention of colliding vessels, in cases of a 
serious nature, for at least thirty-six hours, in order to give time for 
effecting a preliminary examination into the circumstances of collisions. 

With few exceptions, the channels of the River Hooghly have 

been throughout the year in a satis* 
oii«niieli of the Hooghly. factory condition. The Middleton 

Sand has somewhat encroached on the anchoring space at Saugor 
Koads, but the inconvenience likely to result from the silting up of 
the Eangafulla Channel was prevented by the opening out of the 
Bellary Channel, which had not been used since 1760. 

The houses of refuge were visited several times during the year, 

. and one house, which had been washed 

Houw. of refuge. 

The number of certificates of survey of steam vessels granted under 

Acts V of 1862 and 1 of 1868 was 115, 
garroy of eteam veeseb. Seven of which were for periods of less 

than six months, and two vessels were resurveyed before the expiry of 
their certificates on account of accidents to their macbinei^. The 
Government of Bengal has been during the year in communication with 
the Government of ' Bombay regarding the survey of certain classes 
of steamers. Under the Bengal Acts Y of 1862 and 1 of 1808 
vessels plying in any of the rivers or waters within tbe provinces 
subject to the Lieutenant-Gkivernerof Bengal are liable to be surveyed 
twice every year. Steamers trading to any port out of India are 
not so liable. In the case, however, of steamers coming out of 
Calcutta with a Board of Trade certificate and loading for Bombay 
or any other Indian port, the Acts would come into operation, and the 
vessels would be resurveyed, however recent their current certificates 
might be ; neither the Board of Trade's certificates nor those of other 
Indian €h)vemments being recognized. Tbe hardship of such cases 
became more apparent after the opening of the Suez Canal, as owing to 
tbe shortness of the voyage a steamer with a Board of Trade certificate 
might arrive at Calcutta, where she would be compelled, if afterwards 
gotog to Bombay, to be resurveyed, and would reach tbe latter port 
with two certificates whose enrrency was not exhausted, ^ and then be 
compelled to undergo a third survey and take out a third certificate. 
The Government applied such measures of relief as the law permitted, 
but was of opinion that it should possess the power of enforcing 
resnrvey under certain exceptional drcumstances. 

Fourteen vessels were registered 
‘ BssWrjrttoaof wMdtmidw tbs Hw. unjief the Merchant Shipping Aot of 

ebsBl auppbie Acts. ^ i 
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The increase in the trade of the Port of Calcutta, and the neces^ 


Concontration of Marine offices. 


sity for providing for the acceleration 
of business in connection with the Suez 


Canal-borne trade, forced upon Government the question of the ex- 
pediency of combining the offices of the Collector of Customs, of the 
Commissioners for improving the Port, and of the Shipping Master, 
under one roof, and plans and estimates for effecting this object are now 
under preparation. It is hoped that the building will shortly be 
commenced. 


The increase in the value of the trade from the Chittagong port was 

unprecedented. Much attention has 
Port of chittagongf. given by the Lieutenant-Governor 

during the year to the improvement of this port and of its facilities. The 
want of a steamer for the purposes of the port has been supplied to a 
certain extent by placing the Teesta at Chittagong ; the pilot service has 
been remodelled ; the rate of port due for balam boats has been reduced ; 
find a chart of the coast has been published. The excavation of 
the Mohesh Canal leading to the port, the construction of a jetty 
and warehouse, and the supply of two new pilot boats, a buoy vessel 
and a set of moorings, were still under consideration at the close of 
the year, as well as the question of defending the Kootubdea Light 
House and the Norman Point beacons from the encroaches of the sea, 
or of substituting new beacons on different sites in lieu of them. 

In the cyclone which occurred at the latter part of Jun^ 1872 

at the head of the Bay of Bengal, the 
' ‘ four ships Champion^ Rothesay, Omaha, 

and Solway, were wrecked.' The two former left Saugor outward bound 
on the 27th June with a low barometer and an east wind. The Com- 


mittee of Inquiry into these two cases expressed an opinion that a general 
order should be given to the officers of thepilot service that vessels should 
not leave Saugor for sea in the months of June and July with threaten- 
ing weather, low barometer, and every indication of an approaching 
gale at hand. The other two were inward-bound vessels. In the 
case of the Solway the Committee were of opinion that she was lost 
through the negligence of the Captain, whose certificate was suspended 
for one year by the Government of Bengal. 

A set of warning signals has been adopted for exhibition in 
different parts of the Hooghly and at Saugor, and rules have been 
laid down prohibiting pilots from taking ships to sea when the 
danger signal is hoisted. 

On the 12tb July the ship Harry Warren was wrecked on the 
coast of Orissa. As only two men and a boy escaped, no satisfactory 
evidence oquld be obtained of the immediate cause of the loss of this 


vessel. 


The ship Tiemderoga, of 1,300 tons, an American built vessel, 
being upwards of 20 years old, with no classificatiou, left Jeddah in 
August. She had a crew of 62 lascars, and 18 passengers, returned 
pilgrims. On the 25th October she was wrecked on the Orissa eoast, 
when 32 souls were lost. The Committee of Inquiry in this case drew 
attention to this particular class of vessels, a., number of which are 
sailing out of Indian ports more or less in an nnseaworthy o6nditi<m 
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filled with Rritiah subjects. These vessels are without any classification, 
but obtain surveyor's certificates for the voyage or monsoon. 

The Government of Bengal thought that this absence of a system 
of certificating sea-going ships of the Indian trade was clearly a blot, 
and was of opinion that we should have periodical surveys as in the 
case of steam vessels sailing under the British flag or carrying Indian 
or English crews, or ships which are not registered at Lloyd's as A 1, 
or whatever other letters may be admissible with survey. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has again had occasion to congratulate 
_ « rr Port Commissioners on their most 

▲LooTTA OET BvsT. Bucccssful management of tluj great 

public interests entrusted to them, and on the vast benefit to the 
commercial and general community resulting from their labours. An 
immense change has been and is being wrought in the Port of 
Calcutta, and the facilities afforded to trade are being increased in a 
most marked manner. 

The following statements show the 
financial condition of the Port. 

In the wharves and jetties department a total expenditure of 
Rs. 22,88,787 has been incurred for port improvements since the 17th 
October 1870, the date on which the Port Commissioners were first 
appointed, up to the Slst March 1873. During 1H73-74 a further sum 
of Ks. 12,46,063 will be required for the same purpose, making a total 
expenditure of Bs. 35,34,850, of which Bs. 27,00,000 will be covered 
by loans, and Rs. 8,34,850 will be paid for out of profits. The net 
revenue for the same period was Ks. 8,98,796,* 

The block of the Port proper now stands thus : — ^ 

Ks. 

Value of block for which a debt of Rg. 17.65,000 was incurred . . . 17.87,445 

Cash bolance invested in depreciation fund 27,555 

Value of additions to block paid for from profits 1.03,661 

Total 18,68,681 


Finances of the Port. 


The income and expenditure for the past two years has been— 


Income. 


Ejrpcnditnre, 



1871-72. 

1872-78. 


1871-72. 

1872-78. 

Jetties 

Inland wharves ... 
Port pr<^r 

Strand Bank lands 

3,63,706 

1,98,456 

4,48,111 

78,259 

4,09,440 

2,01,834 

5,43.020 

79.118 

Jetties 

Inland wharves ... 
Port proper 

Strand Bank lands 

2,01,778 

46,043 

2,80,939 

19,849 

2,43,911 

68.381 

3,95,168 

28.725 

Total 

1038,632 

12,33,412 

Total ... 

5,51,609 

7,31,185 


The Commissioners have now available a line of seven jetties with 
• . corresponding goods sheds to uccom- 

.nodate the .ea-borne and a 

considerable wharf frontage for the convenience of the inland trade, 
supplied with all the necessary appliances. Jetties 2 and 3 and 
8 and 4 have^een connected so as to form a continuous wharf, and the 
work between 5 and 6 and G and 7 is well advanced. These jetties, 
with three steam cranes and other appliances, are the greatest possible 


* This ificlodett the revenue from Htraiid Bank lands. 


2 a 
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coDvenience to the Suez Canal steamers, which can now unload at the ‘ 
jetties in less than half the time it used to take when cargo-boats were 
the only means of getting goods to shore from a ressePs hold. Consider- 
able progress has been made in constructing export sheds and the new 
river-side road. For the convenience of the country-boat traffic the 
hank has been sloped, sheds for sheltering goods are being erected, 
and a large pontoon connected with the shore by a bridge has been 
almost completed, which will serve as a wharf for the country boat 
trade. 

Some progress has also been made in the construction on the 
_ , , Strand Bank lands of warehouses to 

u c go owns. accommodate the jute trade. 

In the department of the Port proper the Commissioners have 
, resolved to provide a depreciation 

fund, to which will be annually 
credited the sum of Rs. 55,110 to cover the wear and tear of the block 
of the Port. 

In addition to this, the Commissioners found themselves in a 

, . , „ , position to applv the sum of Rs. 80,000 

hci action 0 ort c urges. towards a reduction of Port charges. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has given up to the Commissioners a 
„ , , sum of Rs. 80,000, representing two 

tram an hik s. ycaiV rental of the Strand Banl{ lands, 

to be applied towards the construction of a new river-side road*. It is 
hoped that before long there will be a road and a line of public 
wharves the whole length of the town. The opening of a railway station, 
in connection with the Eastern Bengal Railway, on the river side will 
be a great benefit to the trade of the Port with the eastern districts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE WEATHER. CROPS. AND PRICES. 


Ueiieral reBulta. 


The season of 1872-73 afforded a strong oontrast with the 

preoeding one. Whilst the summer of 
1871 was tempered by occasional 
showers, and the rainy season itself was marked by an unusually 
abundant fall of rain, the summer of 1872 began with an unusud 
drought, which continued to be the prevailing feature throughout 
eveii the months of June and Jul^. This state of things of course 
told differently on different localities in regard to the prospects of 
the crops. 

The rains, however, though scanty, were, on the whole, happily dis- 
tributed, and gave an excellent early crop in the higher lands of Behar 
and in all the hilly countries of OhotaNagpore and tneSonthal Pergun- 
nalis. It was stated in also last year’s report that the early rice crops 
of Bengal were fair. Apprehensions were being felt for the late or mam 
rice crop over a great part of the country, but hopes were exi^ressed that 
it might turn out Veil, and that the cold weather crops would bo favor- 
able. These hopes were realized, and the long delayed rain in October so 
saved the rice crops that in most of the districts of Bengal the outturn 
of late or amuu rice was average, or even better than tlie average. 
The rainfall of the principal stations in Bengal whore observations 
were taken is given in statement I. A 3 in the Appendix. A brief 
account is given below of the results of the harvest in the different 
divisions of the province. 

In the Burdwan Division the outturn was fair. The harvest over 
. a great part of Midnaporo was oxcel- 

Burdfran PiFiaion. Bancoorah and Beerbhoom 

there were good crops, and although in Hooghly the losses in some 
places were serious, and in Burdwan it was possible to see from the 
railway considerably tracts loft without any cultivation close to the 
station, these losses were peculiarly local, and the general rice crop was 
not very deficient. The cold weather crops were unusually good and 
abundant throughout the division. 

The state of the crops and weather was al^ satisfactory in the 

Presidency Division. In the beginning 

Preiidency Ditimod. Scanty, 

and there were apprehensions of a drought,* but happily for the people 
this did not continue.|)ug. By the middle of May rain foil in more or 
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less abaudaiice, and the prospects of agriculture brightened. In Nuddea 
and Jossore the effects of the fearful inundation of the previous year 
were to a considerable extent got over, and the ryots again looked 
cheerful and contented. Owing to inequalities in the fall of rain 
in different parts of the division, all did not reap a bumper harvest,' 
but the average yield was fair. 

The yield of the indigo plant in the districts of Nuddea and 
Jessoro was particularly good, and the planter was able to make up for 
losses sustained in the two previous years. Tliis, no doubt, is due to the 
inundation of 1871-73, which had the effect of enriching the soil a 
good deal. The produce of the date tree in Jessore was unusually 
rich, owing to the same cause. 

In the 34-Pergunnah8 there was in April 1872 a rather singular 
atmospheric phenomenon in the shape of a whirlwind confined to a 
single village in the Satkhiroli siib-division, which was attended wdth 
loss of life and coiisidorable damage to property. In both Nuddea 
and Jessore there wore partial inundations, confined in the former 
district to parts of the Meherpore, Chooadanga, and Sudder sub- 
divisions ; and in tlie latter to the Magoorah, Nurail, and Jhenidah 
Bub- divisions; but they were not nearly so serious as those of the 
})revious year, and were generally beneficial to the late rice crops. 
On September 20th both these districts wore visited by a cyclone of 
Bome violence, accompanied by heavy rain, which did considerably 
more damage to the houses of the ryots than to the crops. This 
cyclone was severest in the Kooshtea sub-division, where subscriptions 
had to be raised to help the poorer inhabitants in reconstructing 
their houses. 

In the llajshahye Division, upon Iho whole, tlio rainfall was below 

the average, and not well distributed 

n.v.,.on. throughout the firat six months of the 

year. The early crop was notwithstanding an average one. The boro 
dlian was good. The late rioo in Moorshedabad was below the average, 
as the October rain came too late for it. In Rungpore, on the contrary, 
the outturn was lirst-rate, and it is reported that the yield of rice was 
considered too good by the ryots, as the prices were thereby kept down. 
Tliis idea wdll no doubt cease to exist when there are better means of 
exit for superiluous produce. The inundation was a sufficient, but not an 
excessive, one. Indigo was abundant ; the mulberry crop wfw a good, 
one ; jute was a very good croj^. It is said that the cultivation of 
mulberiy, and even rice occasionally, is making way for jute. The 
Bengal ryot, however backward he may be in other respects, is oertainl^ 
not so in taking advantage of a demand for produce suitable to his 
lends, and ruay fairly bo trusted to supply any demand that is likely 
to arise at remunerative prices. The^ ryots display an avidity, and not 
reluctance, in increasing the onltivation of a staple if they find it will 
pay. The cold weather crops gave a fair outturn. 

The year was marked by the passage of the cyclone above alluded 
to, wbicb was disastrous all over the Pubna district, and did a great 
deal of damage at Sernjgunge. 

There was abundance of rain in Coooh Behar, and the crops of 
C'ooch ik'har. tbat division wet^ exodlent. 
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Throughout the division the weather may be said to have been 
^ rv- • • favorable. The rainfall in Dacoa, 

burreedpore, Backerguiige, and My- 
mensing, was decidedly short of an average; but the rain there 
fell seasonably, and the rivers were late of rising, so that the rice crops 
were a good average, though not equal to tlie crops of 1871, except a 
part of the south of Backergunge, which was perhaps not up to full 
average. In Sylhet and Cachar, on the other hand, the rainfall was 
exceptionally high, and the rice crop splendid. Some rice is said to 
have been left unharvested in Bhowal Dacca. They depend on reapers 
of Bickrampore, and these had enough occupation at home during the 
year. The tea crop was short of the previous year by about Jil 0,00011), 
but still was larger than that of 1870-71. 

Cold weather crops, as a rule, wore not good in this division with 
the exception of the sesame oil seed. Mustard is perhaps the most 
important one, and it was poor. 

Jute was cultivated to such an extent, that it was sometimes said 
that the price in the market would not pay for the labour to prei)are it. 
Great numbers of people cultivated more than they could prepare 
without hired labour, and this was found to leave so small a profit that 
some few persons even preferred to leave the crop uncut. The crop of 
the present year is very much smaller than lost year, but not probably 
less than it was three years back. The immediate cause of the larco 
crop last year was the higli prices which ruled from January to Maim, 
just immediately before sowing time, which led to about 25 to JIO per 
cent, more land than usual being sown with jute. Trices at the present 
time are about the same as they were three years ago, so that the 
cultivators need fear no loss from this staple as yet. 

In the beginning of the year the weather in the Chittagong division 

was dry and unfavorable for the 
' g^iwth of the cold weather crops. 

There was a longer cessation of rain than was desirable during June, 
and some fears were at one time entertained for the early paddy. In 
the district of Chittagong, however, the outturn of rice was favorable. 
In Noacolly also the general state of tlie crops was good. The early crop 
of rice suffered in Tipperah from drought, but the late crop was a 
very fair average one. The cultivation of jute was very widely 
extended in this district 


A cyclone passed over Cox^s Bazaar, in the Chittagong district, on 
the 28th and 29th October 1873, which did considerable damage. 
Many lives were lost both by the fall of houses and trees, and numbers 
of cattle were destroyed. 

Throughout all the districts of the Patna division the crops on the 

whole were generally good, and no- 
^ where was there any severe loss, save in 

isolated portions of the Chupra district, from inundation ; and in small 
portions of the Shahabad and Gya districts there was a certain amount of 
rice land unsown o\ring to a deficiency of rain. Generally speaking the 
rainfall was scanty throughout the division, but it may be said that 
though scanty, it was for agricultural purposes very seasonably distri- 
bute, and this is really of more importance than the quantity which 
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falls. On the south side of the G-anges the rainfall was oonsiderabljr 
below the average. Thus in Patna it was 34*2 inohes, against an 
average of 37*61 ; in Gya it was 27 inches, against 46, whioh fell in the 
previous year; in Shahabad it was 36, against 45. In all these 
distriots there was at one time serious apprehension about the rioe orop, 
and about the rubbee ; but rain fell most opportunely at the end of 
Ootobor, which saved the rice crop, and in March, which saved the 
rubbee. In all these districts there was a good early rain crop, a fair 
(12 annas) rioe orop, and a fair cold weather harvest. In all of them also 
the poppy, whioh was at one time expected to turn out badly, exceeded 
the estimate. A very similar report nas to be given for the distriots 
north of the Ganges. The rainfml was less than the average, but it was 
seasonable. In Tirhoot and Ghumparun the crops were in most places 
above the average. Ghi'cat fears were entertained for the rubbee at one 
time, and the poppy sowings were no doubt in many places a failure ; but 
on the whole a very fair outturn was obtained, though in the north of 
Tirhoot and Ghumparun violent hailstorms, in March, proved seriously 
destructive to some isolated tracts of country. The rioe orop was 
good, and the outturn of indigo greater than has been known for 
years. In Ghupra devastation was caused by floods in the extreme 
west over a portion of country in the Hutwa estate, and also over a 
small portion of country in the south-east of the district exposed to the 
floods of the Gunduok. 


In the Bhaugulpore Division in the low lands subject to the 
, inundations of the Ganges and its 

Biauguporo, tributaries, the early crops, whioh 

in average years arc more or less injured by the rise of the rivers, were 
last year a complete success ; wliilo in the more elevated tracts of the 
south they wore much as usual. The late rain crops were saved 
by an abundant fall of rain in the latter end of October. All things 
considered, the season was generally prosperous. The Fumeah district, 
whioh has more of the ohoraotoristics of Bengal than of Behor, seems to 
havo been best off in all respects. The southern portions of Monghyr 
are more liable to extremes of temperature by reason of close proximity 


to the hills. The soil is generally poor, and the quantity of rainfall 
during the year was extremely low. The failure of the crops was 
in that district somewhat serious. The indigo orop of the division was 
excellent, an^i the cold weather crops were au very good indeed. 

In Orissa the early part of the year was excessively hot and dry. 

The rains did not set in till late, but 
when they fell, they fell with excessive 
violence, and eventually culminated in a severe cyclone in Balasore on 
the 1st July, and disastrous floods in Cuttack and Pooree during the 
first hdf of that mouth. After the passing off of the floods, the rest 
of the season was happily in every respect favorable. Both zemin- 
dars and people set to work vigorously to re-sow or replant their crops, 
whioh had in many places been swept off the ground. Strange to 
say, there was very little loss of life, though large numbers of valuable 
cattle perished, and the people sustmned great damage to their houses 
and homesteads. The rice-fields, covered eve^where with a fertilizing 
silt, were resown with the damp and germinating seed-grain savra 
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fi*om the wreck of villages. In many places the grain was thrown on 
the ground as the flood subsided, in others seed beds were prepared, 
and the planting out of rice went on until very late in Uie year. 
The general results were ^ood; much of the early rice was lost in 
the flood, but the lands yielded an after and cold weather crop of 
pulM. Many large low lands, too deeply flooded to plant with rice, were 
utilized for cold weather oihseeds. The general yidd of rice was above 
the average, and the winter crops of pulses and seeds proved very 
fine, and gave the people a remunerative harvest, such as they have not 
had for many years past. 

The rainfall in Ohota Nagpore was below the average. It cannot 
^ be said that the harvest was abundant 

0 agpore. division, and prices 

ruled high, and continued to do so, indicating that there is but little 
grain in store. In Hazoreebaugh the early sowings of rice did not 
succeed ; but as the rains continued late, the great rice orop was a 
fairly good one, though the succeeding cold weather crops again sufibred 
irom drought. In Lohardugga, where there was more rain, the crops 
were generally good, except in Palamow. In Singbhoom the harvest 
was a fair average one. In parts of Maunbhoom the rice crop was 
almost a total failure ; in others there was good orop. 

Taking tho Assam province as a whole, the crops were excellent. 

lu Kamroop, Nowgong, Muugledyo 
(western pai*t of Darning), and in 
Lukhimpore, the principal rice orop was an excellent one, « and yielded 
a full harvest. In the eastern portion of the Durrung district there 
was a slight falling off, and in Seebsaugor the late rice crop was 
behind tmi average, except in tho Qola^at sub-division, whion was 
more fortunate. But although tho late orop in parts of Seebsaugor 
was not so ffood os usual, the district quite made up for any loss in 
this respect oy the excellent harvest tlie people obtained from the 
early orop ; and the sugar-cane crop, which failed in Durrung, yielded 
a fair return in Seebsaugor ; so that on the whole this district was os 
fortunate as the remaining ones in this division. Tho out-turn of 
mustard seed was not so good os usual in any of the districts in Assam. 
The early months of the cold season passed without any rain, and not 
only was there less land with mustard seed under cultivation, but in 
some places the crops were partly destroyed by insects. The weather 


for tea was very favorable ; in the early part of the year it was perluqis 
too cold, and there was scarcely enough rain at times ; but the outturn 


too cold, and there was scarcely enough rain at times ; but the outturn 
of tea was satisfactory, and a good deal more than in the previous year. 
Upon the whole the results of the past season have thus been 


fortunately fair, and in some places 
excellent It must also be remembered 
that the harvests of the previous years 
have also been generally prosperous. But in tho present year the 
autumn crops have failed and scarcity is threatened. Little more than 
half the average rainfall has fallen in the Provinces. In Calcutta only 
44*81 inches have fallen against an average of 68‘3H. In the great rice 
producing district of Dinagepore only from 30 to 40 inches have fallen 
against an average of 84*59. In October no rain fell in that district, 
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and ill September only 1*62 inohes. In Patna only 30*21 inohes have 
fallen against an average of 37*61, and in Tirhoot 29*03 inohes against 
44*47. In neither of these districts has any rain fallen in October ; and 
in September only 0*94 and 2*82 inohes respectively against an avenge 
of 2 55 and 3 56 in October, and 7*43 and 8*84 in September. The 
prospects of the harvest at the present time (early in November) are 
very bad. Want of rain is the general complaint throughout the country 
with very few exceptions ; slight showers nave fallen in some places, but 
are too local to bo of any great advantage to the rice crop. In most of the 
districts the late rice on high lands is past recovery; the rice on 
low-lands is also suffering, and has been seriously damaged. The 
cold weather crops have not been sown in many places for want of 
moisture, and where they have been sown they are germinating slowly ; 
but in some places they are doing well. The Patna Division and 
parts of the Kajehahyo Division are suffering most ; the districts of 
Sylhet, Backergunge, Noakhally, Chittagong, the Orissa districts, and 
ports of Assam, are the only places where the prospects ore fair, but in 
a few other districts it is thought that tho outturn will not be very 
disastrous. 

The whole subject has been under tho oaroful and anxious 
consideration of the Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governor. Much distress 
among tho poor in Behar and North Bengal is certainly inevitable, and 
relief works have been declared necessary. The season is one of the 
profoundest anxiety ; but at present it can only be said the Government 
and the officers of the province are fully alive to the emergency. No 
measures and pains will be spared to enable us to stem the tide. The 
results of the season must be left to be chronicled in another year. 

PRICES OP POOD AND LABOUR 

In connection with this Chapter may be noticed the prices of food 
and labour which are not otherwise placed. 

The following statement shows the retail prices of rice, of 

Pr.ee. of food .nd labour. wheat, of barley, of gram, of the 

common millets, and of salt lu selected 
districts in these provinces during the year 1872-73. 
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Statement showing monthly oariations in the retail pricea of food in one 
eelected dietrid in each division of Bengal^ from April 1872 to 
March 1873 . 


NaKB Of niBTftICT. 

NvoIBBR of SBBRa OF 80 ToLABS WbIG-BT FURCHAeBABLK FOB A RUFBB. 

Common Bioe. 

April 1872. 

ei 

S 

1 

Jane 1872. 

i 

t 

Aug. 1672. 

q4 

& 

i 

i 

d 

1 

d 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

Burdvao 

23 

23 


23 

21 

22 

21 

23 

23 

22 

22 

24 

S4*PeigunnahB ... 

18 

17 

20 

20 

17 

16 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

17 

Moorwedabad 

20 

23 

21 

18 

18 

10 

19 

19 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Baokergunge 

27 

26 

20 

20 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

29 

31 

28 

Chittagong 

23 

22 

23 

23 

22 

23 

23 

27 

27 

26 

23 

28 

Patna 

21 

21 

20 

19 

19 

21 

19 

20 

26 

24 

23 

28 

Bhaugulpore 

23 

28 

21 

19 

20 

18 

16 

17 

17 

22 

20 

20 

Pooree , 

20 

31 

28 

23 

23 

1 24 1 

84 

32 

31 j 

29 

86 

86 

ELaeareebaugh 

23 

20 

20 

18 

10 


18 j 

18 

18 

17 

18 

17 

Kamroop 

24 


20 

20 

.. 

1 20 

26 

20 

20 

26 

25 

26 


Wheat. 


Burdwan 



Baokericimge 
Chittagong ... 
PatTia ... 
Bbaugolpore 
Pooroe 

Haasreohaugh 
Kamroop ... 



18 

11 

10 

16 

16 

14 

IS 

12 

12 

11 

10 

16 


19 

17 

18 

13 

16 

14 

12 

13 

12 

)2 

11 

12 


23 

18 

20 

16 

16 

16 

16 > 

15 

18 

16 

13 

18 


12 

16 

15 

14 

16 

14 

16 

16 

15 

12 

8 

10 

««i «• 

22 

21 

21 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

17 

16 

18 

17 

••• ••• 

19 

19 

18 

17 

16 

16 


15 

16 

18 

12 

16 


14 

14 

16 

14 

13 

13 

14 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 


20 

18 

19 

16 

14 

13 

14 

1 15 

16 

12 

16 

16 

1 

19 

•• 

20 

1 20 


12 

1 

16 

10 

10 

13 

18 

18 


Barley. 


Bardtntn 

24-PeTgumiaha 

Hoonnedabad 

Baekergunge 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

n 

■1 

22 

H 

22 

22 

22 

19 

16 

20 

22 

14 

i 

20 

20 

m 

20 

20 

Chittagong 

Patna 

82 


81 

29 

27 

28 

26 

84 

86 

24 

81 

sii 

Bfaaugolpora 

FOoree 

Haiareebaugh 

36 

80 

82 

80 

26 

£6 

24 

24 

26 

22 


81 

28 

24 

24 

28 


17 

10 

20 


23 

24 

84 

Kamroop 

... 

* 

•• 


•• 




H 

... 

... 

... 


Ifilleta aiid IncUan-oom. 
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Nvmbkb ov Sbbbb Of 80 Tolajis Weight puBcnAfliABLB fob a Bvpeb 


Oram 


Name of oistbict 

1 

g 

1 


i 



M 

S3 

g 

g 

g 




1-4 












1 

s 

1 

§ 


1 


1 

1 

8 

f 

1 


◄ 



►w 

< 


o 


P 



m 

Burdwan 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

26 

S^-Perminnahs 1 

Moorsnedabod 

1 ID 

36 

17 

34 I 

1 

84 

20 

28 

20 

28 

20 

26 

17 

26 1 

17 

1 

17 

20 

17 

27 

13 

20 

10 

20 

Backergunge 

Chittagong 

12 

14 

1 

1 u 

13 

13 

16 

17 1 

1 17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

PUtna 

1 12 

31 

I 80 1 

27 

28 

28 

S3 1 

1 33 

31 

83 

34 

84 

Bhaugulpore 

30 

28 

‘ 27 

24 

25 

26 

27 ' 

27 

27 

27 

20 

26 

Pooree 

26 

24 

1 24 

18 

14 

14 

21 

21 

21 

28 

26 

21 

Hoaareebaugh 

20 

10 

20 

16 

15 

17 

21 1 

1 21 

23 

21 

21 

21 

Knmruop 

12 


1 

13 

10 

11 

12 

12 

10 

14 

18 

16 


Salt 


Burdwan 


24-P6n;untiahB 

Moorshedabad 


Baokergunffo 

Chittagong 

Patna 

Bhaugulpore 

Pooree 

Haaaroebaugh 

Kamroop 


8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

R 

8 


8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 ’ 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 1 

7 

8 

8 

8 


The year throughout was fairly prosperous and nothing ooonired 
calculated to seriously run up prices, or in any way to affect the 
ordinary market rates which have ruled of recent years. Not> 
withstanding that the prices of food and of labor hare risen of 
late years, the rise is apparently so gradual as to he imperceptible in 
a succession of ordinary years. On account of a bad season the 
rise is sudden and rapid, and though there is a consequent ftU in 
such cases it is complained that prices customarily do not fhll fhlly, 
but remain higW than they were before the nse took place. An 
account is annexed of the chief yariation of prices on the oiyil drrio 
sions of Bengal during the year. 

In the Burdwan Oivision it is stated that there were no material 

. yariations in the prices of food. In 

consequence of the partial failure of 
the rice cultiyation in the Burdwan district, it was expected that the 
price of rice would rise, but the market was kept stationary by inupKn^ 
tations from other districts. In the sub-diyision of Jehanabad, where 
the feyer was yery preyalent, the prices were higher than ordinary. 
In Bancoorah the prices yaried a good deal wiw the Beasems from 
Be. 2-10 to Bs 1-10 per maund. In Beerbhoom prices were deoidedly 
aboye the ayerage; m Midnapore and Hooghly they were steed^. 
The prices of rice ayeraged in this diyision about 23 seas for a 
against 24 or 25 seers in the previous year. The wiwM of lalM^aiW 
not much affected by the proximity of the districts to Oucatto. Gowl 
wages are realized near that City, but in the more iwmote WAjtem 
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districts labor is very (dieap. The wages of au unskilled laboring man 
at Banoooxali are Bs. 3, and of a woman Bs 2 a month. Two annas is 
a fair daily remuneration ; ridlled laborers ^et four annas per diem. In 
Midnapore, in t^e jungles to the west, it is stated that only one and a 
h^f anna is paid to a man for a day’s work. In the east the Publio 
Works Depariment pays three annas a day to a man and something 
less to women and boys 

From the Presidenoy Dirision it is also reported that the prices of 

- ^ food and labor were much the same as 

usual, petty fluctuations here and 
there excepted “ It is a well known fact,” writes the Commissioner, 
«that the price of almost all articles of food has of late years 
generally risen; the same is the case with labor Carpenters and 
masons now command from 6 annas to 8 annas a day each, thatchers 
from 4 to 5 annas, blacksmiths 6 annas, and ordinary unskilled 
laborers 3 to 4 annas each.” The prices of rice varied last year from 
16 to 20 seers in Nuddea and the 24-Pergunnahs, to 29 and 30 seers 
in Jessore. 

There has been no great fluctuation in the Bajshahye Division 

- . . Bice was cheapest, os usual, in the 

^ ‘ great rice-producing districts of Din- 

agepore, Bun^^re, and Bograh, where it averaged nearly 30 seers for 
a rupee ; but in all the districts of the division, v^ch is ordinarily much 
more than self-supporting in the way of food |;rains, prices were low. 

In no parts of the division did common rice sell dearer than 20 
seers for a rupee. The wages of labor within Bajshahye Division 
was, for laborers iirom 2 to 3 and 4 annas, and for carpenters, smiths, 
and masons, from 4 to 6 annas 

In the division of Coooh Behar prices are high and increasing. 

. „ . Common rice, which in 1871 sold for 

^ '' 28 seers the rupee, hod in 1872 risen 

to 16 ; the prices rise with the ez|)enBes of trafiSo. All kinds of g^oin 
and salt are dearer than in the neighbouring country ; rice is sold fix>m 
12 to 20 seers. Ordinaiy laborers and boatmen demand Bs. 7 to 10 
per mensem ; mechanics mom Bs. 15 to 25. In the Julpigoree district 
the prices are somewhat lower. 

In the Dacca Division food generally ww more abundant and 

- cheap than in the previous year. 

Labor, however, was no cheaper, and 

the Commissioner con see no ground for supposing that it ever 
will be : aU the labour, or nearly all, that is required for the business 
whioh is being eveiy day developed by European capital and enter- 
prise in the division, has to be ^t from otW parts of the country 
In Forreedpore rice was sBghtly dearer ; in Dacca and Bockergunge 
it was slightly chea^. In Mymensingh rice was averaged at 32 
seen a rupee ; in Sylhet rice was cheap. The crop of the previous 

i ear had been ve^ large, and much of it had been held by the ryots in 
ope of better prices, rat with a second good season they gave up this 
hope and sold for what they could get In Caohar food was <heaper 
in oonseqnenoe of the abundant crop, and labor m that district, the 
great homo of the tea industry, is very dear. 
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In the Chittagong Division prices remained steady at Noakhally 

and Tipperah, but were subjeot to more 
' fluctuation at Chittagong, as would 

naturally be the case at a seaport of considerable oommeroial 
activity. Prices varied from about 23 to 35 seers for a rupee. The 
Magistrate of Tipperah remarks that men in that district grow 
enough for their own consumption, so there is no great internal 
demand, and competition is almost excluded. Prices are raised by 
exportation. In the famine year of 1866 rice rose to nearly^ Bs. 4 
a maund, an extraordinary price for such a large producing district ; 
but this price was paid by outsiders, and most of the people continued to 
eat their rice at the price it cost them to produce it, while they received 
a handsome sum for their surplus stock. Daily wages have rapidly 
risen in this division Laborers now get 4 annas a day whore thejr used 
to get 6 pice only. Skilled labor receives higher pay, but not in the 
same ratio Indeed even nominally theie is but little of this labor, 
and it is of an inferior kind Those who are not in some way con- 
nected with the land, are said to fare but badly, for the demand for 
any labor is uncertain and temporary. 

Taking the rates of food all round, the people of the Patna Division 

were not woi^e off than usual during the 
year 1872; perhaps they were even 
better off. The following statement gives the average prioe^ of the 
common food grains during the year in each district of the division 

Common rice Wheat Maire Barl^. 


Common rice Wheat 

Patna 24 seen for a rupee 16 seen for a rupee 

Qya 23 „ 20 

Shahabad 18 .. 16} 

Tnhoot 20 .. 10 

Sarun 16 .. 10 

Ohumparun 


seers for a rupee 82 seen tor a rupee 


In tho Patna distriot prices were as low as any year since the 
scarcity of 1865, while labor was abundant for all who sought it. The 
Magistrate gives the money rate paid in the district for unskilled agri- 
ouitural labor at 2 annas a day for men, and 1| annas for women, the 
rates which have been prevalent for years ; while for skilled labor, sodh 
as a mason or a smith, the wages were 4 annas a day in the town, 
and 3 annas in the country, showing a rise of 15 per cent, in the last 
five or six years. In Dinapore 2 annas a day was the minimum, 
and it is said that the irrigation works were producing a sennhle dffeot 
on the price of labor. In the Gya distriot the agrioultural laborer is 
said to be worst off in the division. His wages are generally peid in 
grain, some two to three seers representing a money value perhaps off 
annas. In the Shahabad district prices of food were a good deal 
more favorable in 1871-72 than they wore in 1872-78; butumtyeMf 
which was marked by an unusual fall of rain, was peouliarly good. It 
is remarked that the large influx of people, Europeans and ifativsfc in 
oonueotion with the Oanol Irrigation scheme, has not caused any nonon* 
able rise in the prioe of orioles of food. To the north of the Ganns 
pricM were settled. In Tirhoot the prices of rice were rather hm 
during June, July, and August, but bariey, whioh is a nest stsnd-l^, 
of the people, never sold less than 28 seers, though wat iS-Sbrij^llg 
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riso on the two previous years. The staple food, however, of all 
olasm in the notth and east portions of the district is rioe, and in 
other portions rioe is the main support, though largely supple** 
mented by barley. The rise in the price of nee is nevertheless, 
says the Commissioner, not so seriously felt as might be supposed. 
The laborer is everywhere paid in kind, and consequently, unless 
the increased price comes from real scarcity, it does not directly 
affect him much. In harvest time the laborer is paid a percentage 
on the outturn. At the time of rice harvest, says the Magistrate, 
it is hardly possible to get coolies to work for ordinary cash pay- 
ments, so much more to their advantage is it to be remunerated 
in grain. In a general way the ordinary rate for unskilled labor 
may be put down at annas per diem, while carpenters and masons, 
&o., get from 2 to 4 annas. As compared with the previous years^ 
returns, there was a slight rise last year in the prices of food in the 
Barun district. The rates contrasted with other districts are high, 
and perhaps due to the inundation that occurred. Labor, however, 
has been as cheap as ever. From the district of Ghumparun no change 
is reported, but the agricultural classes in that district are badly off, 
and the wages of labor very low. 

The price of food varies considerably in different parts of the 

Bhaugulpore division, and exportation, 
Bhaugupore. elsewhere, rules these prices in a 

greater degree than the outturn of the crops. The prices during the 
year under report are much the same as in the preceding year, though 
m somo parts the price of certain articles rose at one ume, generally 
with a tendency to fall after the rice harvest had been gathered. The 
annexed table gives the average price of the chief staples in the districts 
of this division ; — 

Common Rice. Wheat. Gram. 

Mongbyr ... ... 18 seera for a rupee. 19 leere for a rupee. 24Beerifor a rupee. 

Bhaugulpore ... ... 19 „ 16 „ " 26 „ 

Purneah ... ... 25 „ 17 n 23 „ 

Sonthal Pergunnaba ... 22 „ 14 •> 12 » 


TTie price of lalbor is cheap, but Tarics, and the prance of paying 
in kind largely prevails. Generally speaking the price of labor is 
cheaper in the south of the division than in the north. The ordinary 
prevailing prices of a day labourer are stated at 2 annas daily in townSi 
and li annas in the country. Skilled labor is scarcely procurable out- 
side the tovims; the general rate is 3 to 5 or 6 annas a day. It is much 
in demand at Jamalpore, in Ifonghyr, where the East Indian BaUway 
Oompany have a loeomotive workshop. The wages there are paid at 
monthly rates, which vary from Bs. 10 to Bs. 30. 

In Qrina the prices of food and labor were subject to temporary 

pressure during and immediately after 
'*“**■ . tile oyolone and floods, when supplies .to 

local markets, and partiodlarly to uatiaok, were out off. For a few 
duys there was diffioiuty in procuring rioe in the Outtaok market ; ike 
nominal price was tiien about IS seers per rupee ; but tbe foiling 
rivers admitted supplies arriving from Sumbulpore especially, end tm 
. nuMkot r^idly ^became steady and the supply good. The Outtaok 
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markets afford a fair index to the gram rates of the whole provinoe ; i&e 
rates ayeraged about 80 seers for a rupee. In some parts of Balasore 
the prices fell as low as 44 seers per rupee. No fluctuations in the rates 
of wages and payment for labor have been reported. There is a good 
demand for labor for oanal irrigation and road works as well as 
harvesting, but the supply is sufficient. It might have been expected 
that the extension of the high-level canal works into ilie soutik of 
Balasore would have affected the rates of wages of day laborers on 
earth work, but so far there has been no change. 

In Chota Nagpore the price of all the staple articles of food 

ruled high throughout the year, with 
10 a agpore. ^ ^ Upward tendency at its close. In 

Hazareebaugh prices were highest ; the average for common rice at the 
station was 20} seers per rupee. In Singbhoom, lowest; common 
rice averaged 30 seers for a rupee. In Maunbhoom, at the sudder 
station, it averaged 26 seers ; but at Barabazar, of the same 
district, it was much cheaper. At fianchi, the sudder station of the 
Lohardugga district, the ba«zar was always well suppUed, but the 
average was only 22 seers. At Lohardugga, the largest mart in the 
district, it was four to flve seers cheaper. There was nowhere any 
sign of want or scarcity, but the general demand on the rice market 
kept up the price, and it was probably felt that stock in hand was not 
over-abundant. Not many years ago Bs. 2 per maund would have 
been regarded as a ruinously high price, but since the famine of 
1867-68 people ore glad to get it at that rate. 

The average price of the different staples of food throughout the 
year in the division are given in the table below. The figures denote 
seers per rupee : — 


Dibtsict. 


Com- 


mon Wheat. I Barley. Jowar. Bajra. Gram. 


Hazareebaugh 

19*4 

Iiohardugga 

21*6 

Singbhoom 

330 

Maunbhdom 

23'9 


16'6 

86'6 

80*6 

27-2 


207 

163 

260 

20'1 



10'4 

16’8 

2B'4 



13*3 

18T 

1V7 

240 


80'2 

36V 

13'4 


Wages in Ohota Nagpore have not risen in proportion to the 
increase in the price of the ordinary food staples. Labor is abundant^ 
and the families are^ usually large. Each can afford to let one or 
two of its members work all the year round if required, and as these 
laborers have not to purchase the chief articles they use, the wages, 
though small, are a great help to a family. Palamow is the only pbrne 
where any difficulty is ever experienced in obtaining the number of 
laborers required. This is chiefly because the large farmers and 
farming proprietors in Palamow secure and monopolize the servioes of 
the chief laboring classes. A considerable portion of the populaticm 
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'detest labor. To the Eharwas and Gberos it is partioularly obnoxious, 
and the Hindu cultiYators find it more profitable to devote all their 
energies to their own cultivation. The wages of laborers vary from 
anUas to 2 annas doily ; and of skilled labor, such as carpenters and 
masons^ from Bs. 6 to Bs. 10 a month. 

Prices in Assam, though exhibiting a general tendency to advance, 

. did not vary materially during the 

year 1872-73. The labor difficulty 
remains as great as ever, except in tea cultivation, which after all is 
exotic. There is a remarkable absence of industrial activity through- 
out the province, and the natives of Assam do not as a rule care to work 
beyond what is necessary to existence with the amplest margin for 
perfect idleness. Coolies can with difficulty be procured on less than 
4 annas a day ; skilled labor is both scarce and costly ; what there is 
being in the hands of persons imported from^ Bengal or Upper India. 
A very ordinary blacksmith or car^nter receives from Rs. 30 to 40 a 
month, and a common bricklayer Ks. 16. The average price of rice 
in the province seems to be about 20 seers for a rupee. 

The subjoined statement shows the retail prices in selected districts 

during the months of the present 
year 1873, from April to November. 


Prices in 1878. 


Statement showing monthly variations in the retail prices of food in 
selected districts of Bengal from April to November 1873. 


NVMBBB OV SkBBB of 80 TOLAHB WBIOHT PUBCaABBABLa 
POB A EUFEB. 


Namb Of Dibtbict. 


Common Eico. 



M 

s 



C 

5? 


◄ 

9S 

Burdwan 

24 

26 

se-Pergunnaha 

Moorshedabad 

20 

22 

17 

18 

Baokergunge 

28 

28 

Chittagong 

24 

24 

Patna 

22 

18 

Bhaugulpore 

le 

16 

Fooree 

42 

88 

Hasareebaugh 

17 

17 

Xamroop 

20 

20 


June 187S. 

July 1873. 

g 

r-I 

1 

September 1878. 

October 1878. 

15th November 
1873. 

22nd November 
1878. 

1 

1 

19 


17 ' 

21 

17 

16 

14 

15 

19 


19 

18 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 


16 

16 

16 

13 

18 

18 

26 


26 

26 

25 

19 

19 

14 

24 


21 

20 

24 

21 

20 

20 

18 


17 

16 

14 

18 

18 

14 

16 


17 

17 

17 

13 

18 

12 

84 


85 

35 

84 

82 

84 


le 


14 

14 

13 

12 

14 

13 

20 


25 

20 

20 

18 

18 



Wheat. 


Bard wan 

M-Pergimnahs 

Ifoorsfiedabad 

Bmokergunge 

Ohitfeagong 

Patna 

Bhaogalpore 


fEastreebaugh 

l^mroop 


16 

18 

16 

IS 

18 

13 

12 

10-8 

10 

18 

14 

• 18 

12 

13 

11 

12 

12 

• •• 

20 

18 

16 

16 

16 

15 

13 

14 

18 

\i 

18 

18 

ii 

*9 

io 

10 

*8 

‘8 

17 

16 

16 

16 

15 

14 

12 

11 

11 

18 

20 

17 

15 

15 

14 

12 

12 

18 

15 

15 

14 

18 

17 

14 

14 

14 

16 

17 

16 

15 

18 

12 

12 


9-S 

10 

18 

18 

13 

18 

18 

16 

1 16 

18 

18 
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Barley 



i 

-fj 

i 

June 187S. 

i 

9 

August 1873 

i 

1 

I 

GO 

October 1878. 

1 

is 

22nd November 
1878 

li 

Burdwan 

22 8 

22 

25 

26 

20 

24 

24 

20 

14 

16 

24 Pergunnaha 

Moorancdabad 

22 8 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

23 

24 



Bsckergiinge 








1 



Chittagong 








18 ^ 



Patna 

28 

28 

27 

28 

20 

24 

18 


17 

17 

Bhaugulpore 

Pooree 

81 
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The ^year began with prioes in a very normal condition, and in 
. spite of the want of rain and the 

apprehensions which were openljr ex- 
pressed from more than one district at 
an early period, prices showed no tendency to rise until late in October or 
early in November, when the certainty of drought and a scarcity^ were 
no longer open to question. The price of rice suddenly rose in the 
24->PergunnGms from 22 to 1 3 seers for a rupee, and a similar rise occurred 
simultaneously in all the divisions of Bengal except Chittagong and 
Orissa, where rain had been more opportune and the prospects of the 
harvest were not impaired. The price of rice throughout the month of 
November showed no tendency to fall, and from such districts as Backer- 
gunge, where large exports were in operation, it rose in three weeks from 
25 seers to 14 for the rupee. The rates of barley, millets, and Indian- 
oom and gram, have all risen. In April 1873 millets were selling at 
Patna for 40 seers ; in November they had risen to 17 seers ; barley had 
risen from 28 seers to 17 ; gram from 34 seers to 17. In the Rajshahyo 
and Bhaugulpore divisions the prices have hardly risen less remarkably. 
At the same time it may be said that prices have not been so high as 
might have been expected. In no district have they yet reached 
famine rates, though they are, as has been shown, very much higher 
than they have been at the same time in ordinary years. During 
November 1865, the last year of great scarcity in Bengal, prices of 
common food stuifs stood on the whole somewhat higher than they were 
standing in November 1873. 
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CHAPTER XII L 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


In Part II of last year’s Administration Report, page 397, were 
^ , . explained the Lieutenant-Governor’s 

cnora o scrva lonfl. plans for the improvement of agricul- 

ture. His object has been to obtain somo scientific knowledge of 
Indian soils and conditions, and thence to proceed to experiment. In a 
country where many intelligent mon aro engaged in active experiment, 

we may })roceed inductively from 
from^^EDgiwd!* professors experiment to science. But in a country 

such as India, where we have little 
private experiment, we must proceed by acquiring the necessary science 
first and then making experiments. In this view two gentlemen, very 
carefully selected by the Secretary of State for knowledge of the 
branches of chemistry and botany most used in agriculture, have beeij 
obtained and added to the Educational Department. 

Some progress has been made during the year towards the 
„ . , ^ , establishment of experimental farms. 

Experimental farm, and gardons. Lieutenant-GovUor knOWS that 

there is but little reality in our farms at present, but he hopes for the 
future, and has i)ersevered in getting up the form of farms in the 
hope that we shall put life into them afterwards. 

The view we have in establishing these farms is three-fold: — (1) 

. the introduction of scientific cultiva- 

is onor 8 views. teaching improved agri- 

cultural processes for economising labour; (3) the introduction of 
new staple products into the country. The fact remains, however, 
that in practical husbandry the native agriculturalists must and 
will beat us until we have as exact a knowledge as themselves of 
the soil, climate, and plants of the country. This can only be 
obtained by carefiil and protracted observation of their modes of 
fanning by educated European^ farmers, who, instead of interfering 
too much with the natives, will be content to watch, season after 
season, every one of their processes, and the way in which they 
encounter the emergencies of Indian agriculture. Not until we hi^ve 
done all this, and have become thoroughly familiar with the oharaoter 
and resources of native husbandry, can we hope to set up a model 
farm amongst them that will not bring discredit upon us by failure. 
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The ^Lieutenant-Governor therefore has dropped the teim ** model” 
farms altogether. And as to the nature of our experimental farms, our 
first efforts should be, His Honor thinks, not to farm directly ourselves, 
but to select intelligent ryots to farm after their own fashion upon our 
land under the supervision of our agents, encouraging them to emulate 
each other^s efforts, and giving slight assistance for the purpose of draw- 
ing out the full extent of their knowledge and aptitude as cultivators. 
In the course of three or four seasons a good European fanner would 
then have mastered the whole extent of their resources and know- 
ledge, and would probably be prepared with well considered plans 
for supplementing the defective resources of the ryot, improving his 
processes, introducing new ones, and establishing what we might perhaps 
call with propriety a “model” farm. 

The prime difficulty is that we can do nothing effectual until 
we get a proper man to advise us at the head-quarters of the 
Government. It is difficult to get the man, and still more difficult 
to get the several men required for the various localities selected in 
the interior. The want of men is the weak point in the scheme. For 
the rest the Lieutenant-Governor would put the case thus: Bengal 
Proper and Orissa to form one great agricultural field. We cannot 
afford to start in Bengal Proper more than one farm under a really 
scientific farmer, but we may have subsidiary farms, as have already 
been established in Orissa, with secondary men in charge and civil 
officers to supervise. On the other hand, we have two large outlying 
provinces of which the people, soil, mode of agriculture, productions, &o., 
are materially different from Bengal, viz. Behar and the Assam Pro- 
vince. In Behar it so happens that Mr. Levinge, the Superintending 
Engineer, takes a thorough practical interest in the matter, and has a 
European under him of some capacity. In Behar we shoidd do well 
if we had only a head agriculturalist to direct and assist the manage- 
ment. As for Assam the Lieutenant-Governor is most anxious to start 
a real experiment in the Ehasi Hills, and after some delay, which was 
unavoidable, a man has at last been sanctioned and appointed to Shillong, 
who will be the Government agent and farmer for all the country 
attached to Assam. Practically, the whole case is narrowed to getting a 
good head agriculturalist for Calcutta, and the question is now under 
consideration in this shape. Our professors are of real worth, and if we 
can further obtain a good practical agriculturalist to work with them, 
something may be achieved. 

The year, as has been remarked by one Commissioner, in connection 
with model farms and other matters, has been one of small beginnings 
in great subjects of administration. 

A brief account of what has been done and established is given 
below. 

Orders have very recently been issued by Government for the 

preparation of the Kishera lands in 
Hooghiy. sub-division of Serampore near 

the river of that name. Six himdred beegahs were purchased here 
some years ago for building quarters for Uie East Indian Bailway 
Company, but it was not required, and has since been farmed out on 
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loase. These lands are now proposed as the home farm of Oaloutta; the 
railway runs right through them, and the river borders them. The 
lauds are admirably fitted for the purpose. 

There is an experimental garden farm at Midnapore, which is under 

the management of the Judge, Mr; 

. unapore. Lauoe, who is an excellent amateur 

gardener ; but it is to be feared that he finds it at present rather a 
diificult undertaking. 

In Deoembor 1872 it was decided that an experimental farm 

should be started in Baraset in the 
resi onty. district of the 24-Pergunnahs under 

the supervision of the sub-divisional officer, Mr. Porter. The farm 
was to consist of about 160 beegahs, situated partly in the sub- 
division al compound and partly in the jail and the school gardens, 
with some land adjacent to the latter. A native with some preten- 
sions to a knowledge of botany has been placed in immediate charge, and 
an intelligent ryot, having a practical knowledge of agriculture, has 
since been entertained and some progress has been made. 

At Maldah, in the Chunchal W^ds’ estate, a home farm of some 

30 acres has been started experiment- 
Hjshahye. ^ garden is being established on 

Oora Bazar estate at Berhampore. 

In Dacca a small experimental farm for jute was started, and se- 
^ veral varieties were sown. The rains, 

however, were so late and scanty, that 
the season did not turn out favorably, though some of the samples of 
seed came up very well. 

^ A farm of about 50 acres on Government land close to the railway and 

close to the canal, has been started in 
the Patna Division at Arrah under the 


management of Mr. Gleeson, a practical gardener, and under the super- 
vision of Mr. Levinge. Buildings were put in hand and farming 
operations commenced, but a disastrous flood at the end of July last, 
owing partly to the unfinished state of the canal embankment, did a 
great deal of damage, ancl no very successful results can be looked for 
in the present year. Besides this, an experimental poppy garden was 
started at the Meetapore jail, and tjie land belonging to the old Deegah 
jail was made over to Mr. Scott, the Botanist, for a similar purpose. 
Other experiments besides poppy will, it is hoped, be tried on this land. 
A project for small experimental farms (specially for breeding and 
grazing cattle) in the Durbhanga estate has also been under discus- 
sion, and the Commissioner has recommended the establishment of a 
farm on rather a large scale at the old Poosah stud depot. 

In the Bhaugulpore division an experimental garden on a 
Hiiauguipore. Small Scale is started within the fort 

of Monghyr upon Government ground, 
and is well managed by Mr. Lockwood. 

In last report it was meutioned that in Orissa the Commissioner, 
Orissa. Bavenshaw, had submitted to 

Government a scheme for small ryota^ 
larms, which met with approval, and those forms are in course of 
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OrganijBation. In the farms on the irrigation oanals whioh are managed 
by Mr. Toynbee, the Canal Bevenne Superintendent, the advantages 
held out to the ryot have been the payment of his rent, and supplying 
him with seeds and with irrigation water j&ee of charge, while tne con- 
ditions imposed have merely been that he should observe certain direc- 
tions regarding the times of sowing, method of preparing his land, and 
transplanting rice in place of sowing broadcast. Mr. Toynbee has 
experienced great difficulty in inducing the ryots to accept even these 
favorable terms. At least, however, it may be expected from these 
farms that they will show the people the advantage to be gained by 
early sowing under irrigation. Another grant on the ryot farm system 
was made in Balasore, and is being carried out under the supervision 
of the Bev. Mr. Phillips at Santipore. Here there are some very effec- 
tive irrigation works erected on a small stream passing through the 
Mission farm which is cultivated chiefly by famine orphans under 
Mr. Phillii)B’ supervision. 

An experimental farm and plantation has been sanctioned at 

^ Shillong, and a manager was appointed 
* to it in the present November. There 
are splendid opportunities for the establishment of an experimental, and 
eventually a model, farm at Shillong under really adequate management. 
In pursuance of the Lieutenant-Qovernor^s instructions a tree nursery 
and orchard have been started there, for whioh a tract of land, about 
1,500 acres in extent, was taken up close to the station. A supply of 
Scotch fir, silver fir, larch, and ash seeds, obtained from the Botanical 
Gardens, were sown here, but never germinated. It is hoped that 
we shall be more successful with another supply of seeds this year. 

It must be said that the general condition of the Royal Botanical 
^ ^ , Gardens of Calcutta is not yet satisfac- 

UotoBical Garden.. ^ 

really satisfactory for years until the trees planted out after the cyclone 
of 1864 begin to give shade and look ornamental, and till the ground 
is better worked and manured. It may be a question whether it might 
not be better to transfer them to the Calcutta side of the river. The 
gardens have, however, been actively attended to during the past year. A 
proposal of the Superintendent to plant out the trees more thickly 
in their natural orders has been sanctioned. Much attention has con- 


. tinued to be bestowed to the natural arrangement and cultivation of 
herbaceous plants. Plants of economic importance have also been tried 
in the gardens as an experiment. A great variety of seeds of fibre- 
yielding plants, received from the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the jute trade, have germinated, and when the plants flower, and can 
be identified, they may yield some interesting information. A few 
agricultural experiments have also been made on a small scale. Dr. 
Henderson has endeavoured to remedy the poor condition of the garden 
establishment by establishing a garden school for the boys employed in 
the garden, whose parents are mostly garden employes, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has promised such support to this school as the 
Superintendent may require for it. It is a fact creditable to the teaching 
of the garden boys in past years, that two efficient plant collectors 
were found among the garden hoys at a day^s notice for the Andamans. 
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860 packets of seeds^ 2^802 plants in cases, and 2,891 plants in 
pots, have been sent out during the year. The receipts amounted to 
2,415 packets of seeds and 1,404 plants. Very few additions were 
made to the herbarium. It has been noticed that the list of plants 
supplied to Government ot&ccrs in Bengal -was small, and the attention 
of officers in charge of jail gardens has been drawn to the Superinten- 
dent’s readiness to supply, as far as he can, plants and seeds for 
use in Government gardens. 

There is some prospect of the mahogany trees about Calcutta 

seeding freely in the course of a few 
“ years. During the past year nearly 

2,000 plants were raised from seed produced at Calcutta and Bar- 
rackporein the spring of 1872, and about 600 seeds were got in 1873. 
About 1,000 layers of mahogany have been rooted, and though these 
will probably never be of use for timber, they are likely to seed much 
sooner than seedling plants. Dr. Henderson has tried to raise plants 
from cuttings, but although these make shoots, and some appear to root, 
most of them die after a time. Mahogany seed stands carriage so 
badly, that our only hope of raising large plantations of it is to find 
out some locality in India where it will seed freely ; and with this view 
a large quantity of young plants has been lately distributed for plan- 
tation to jail gardens in various parts of Bengal. 

The climate and soil of the Calcutta gardens are unsuitable for so 
^ . fl,,. many plants, which it is desirable to 

1 gar en in i im. introduce into India, that for some years 

a small branch nursery garden has been kept up at a colder climate in 
the Sikkim cinchona plantations. A number of plants of the Euro- 
pean or Spanish sweet chesnut have been raised, and it is hoped that 
many are now ready for distribution. Coffee is also being tried, and 
succeeds well ; many tea planters already grow it for home use, but it 
is not likely to pay so well as tea. The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined 
to think that wo should have a regular Government garden in the 
Sikkim Hills for the cultivation of trees especially. 

A decided progress has been effected in the cinchona planta- 

tions in Sikkim, The disease con- 
cerning which Mr. Mclvor, of the 
Nilgiri plantations, expressed such gloomy anticipations, appears to be 
doing little (if any) damage, and the older trees which were most affected 
by it have grown vigorously. The Lieutenant-Governor inspected the 
plantations when at Darjeeling, and found them in a satisfactory con- 
dition. When His Honor saw them the year before last, he at once 
noticed, without any professional knowledge of his own, that the canker 
did not seem to kill the trees, but only to affect the particular branch 
attacked, — fresh and vigorous shoots coming out below ; and the result 
of his late inspection and Dr. Ilenderson^s report, has proved this to 
be now quite clear. Even wlien the main stem is affected with oanker 
and is cut down, new slioots come up more vigorous than before. 

The Lieutenant-Governor found the plantations without doubt 
very flourishing in all the places where the soil is favorable to the 
cultivation, but the appearance of the garden, as a whole, is patchy, 
some parts being favorable to the growth, and some not. The young 
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plants grown from seed seem very healthy. The Lieutenant-Governor 
also visited the garden of the Darjeeling Cinchona Associationj the 
older portion of which is very good indeed and seems likely to repay 
the proprietors for their trouble and outlay. His Honor has no doubt 
that the experimental cultivation of cinchona should be continued both 
in these hills and in several other places in our moist eastern districts ; 
but he doubts if it is desirable to extend too much the area of the 
Government plantations at Ruugboe, as^ owing to the variable quality 
of the soil and plantations it is doubtful whether it will prove remu- 
nerative in the hands of Government. The Rungbee valley^ however^ 
still unquestionably contains much land suitable for cinchona, and of 
this some of the best pieces have already been carefully selected for 
future planting. Experiments in the effect of various kinds of manure 
have been begun with the view of discovering a means of increasing 
the quantity of alkaloids in the bark. 


The budget allotment for the past year was Bs. 65,618^ but the 
expenditure amounted only to Rs. 60,363. About 5,000 pounds of 
bark were sent for sale to Lon4on, but as yet no* account-sales have 
been received. Up to the present time only a nominal revenue has been 
got from these plantations. A regular return may, however, soon 
be hoped for, as a good deal of bark will be available from trees which 


. . ^ , . , . ^ ^ , require to be thinned out. With a view 

^ of utilising this, and of working out 

the whole subject of the quinology of Sikkim-grown cinchona, a 
practical chemist has been selected in England, who will soon enter 
on his duties at Rungbee. 


During the year 433,000 seedlings of C, mccirubra (red 
bark) and 95,000 of £7. calisaya (yellow bark) have been planted 
out. This gives a grand total of more than two millions of trees in 
permanent plantation, covering an area of 1,500 acres. The seed 
beds and nurseries are also well stocked, so that farther extensions can 
if necessary be carried out. 


The attempts to introduce ipecacuanha into India, which have 


Ipecacuanha. 


been alluded to in last year’s and pre- 
vious reports, are among the most 


interesting experiments in acclimatization that have been made. The 
history of the attempts is instructive, and shows how difficult it is to 
carry out such an experiment rapidly ; nearly eight years having now 
been occupied in getting up a lot of stock plants, and up to the end of 
December 1872 we had only about 3,000 altogether, half of them 
minute cuttings. During the current year, however, a rapid stride has 
been taken in advance, fiy the 31 st of March we had 7,000 plants, and 
by the end of October they had increased to 23,000. Success would 
appear to be at last fairly pronounced, and in the course of the next year 
we may expect to see a small permanent plantation definitely started. 
Dr. Henderson has lately gained much experience regarding this valu- 
able plant, and he states his opinion that it will now be proved to be a 
hardy plant, and that in fact hitherto its progress has been checked by 
over-tenderness. Although it has been found more difficult to propa- 
gate by cuttings than cinchona, he doubts if this will continue to be 
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the case when we have replaced our delicately reared stock by a number 
of large, strong plants reared in the open air, and producing vigorous 
shoots. 


From leaves it is now being propagated even in Calcutta very easily, 
and Dr. Henderson never saw any plant grow more readily from 
fragments of root ; in fact every fragment, even if only the size of a pin’s 
head, almost certainly becomes a plant if the parent is in good condition 
and making vigorous growth. Some plants were placed in March last 
in the open air in the Calcutta gardens, fully exposed to the sun, and 
they survived the hot season, which was unusually severe, and are still 
alive. The cuttings propagated iu these gardens last January are now 
some of them as strong and healthy as the Rungbee cuttings of the same 
age, and the Superintendent believes that if they had a rich vegetable 
soil, instead of stiflf clay, they would thrive in Calcutta as well as in 
their native country. At the same time there is no doubt that the plant 
grows better in shade, and Mr. Gammic, who has made experiments 
with different degrees of shade at Rungbee, has found that the more 
they are shaded from direct sun-ligl^, the faster they grow and the 
more healthy they look. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor has desired that 
the varieties and species which succeed best in the open air may be very 
carefully watched. 

Experiments in Carolina rice seed were carried on in 1872 much 

^ as usual; and were not altogether 

Camhn.ncocult.vat.oD. 

oases reported, 32 are said to have been successful, 62 doubtful, and 
13 wholly unsuccessful. Many of the doubtful oases, however, were 
very nearly failures. In some of the successful cases it was established 
that Carolina rice yields more than one crop from the same stalk. For 
Carolina rice cultivation an artificial supply of water is necessary, and 
instructions have now been issued that the seed should be sown on 
our canals and duly iirigatod. Carolina rice is much more highly 
priced in the market than ordinary rice, and it may be that with 
command of water we shall be able to realize from the cultivatiou of 
Carolina rice much that is now sunk on canals. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has always been anxious to get some 
, . , ..... agricultural statistics, iu which we are 

Agr.cuUur.a,ut,.t.c.. deficient, and which aie 

notably wanted with reference to the great irrigation works which 
we have undertaken. But be has felt that he must be moderate 
in the demands whicli ho makes from all districts, and for the 
present has confined his arrangements for very detailed agricul- 
tural statistics to four speoimeu districts in different parts of the 
country, in which special establishments have been organized for the 
Four Dq.u.y Collator, ap- P’lrpose. The districts of Beerbhoom, 

pointed to tho four specimen districts of u OSSOro, bhahabad, and XvUUgpOre, 

Shohabad, and ^.^6 selected, and with the per- 
■ mission of the Government of India a 

Deputy Collector, with an establishment, was deputed in each of 
these ^striots in the cold weather of 1872-73 to carry out His Honor’s 
inquiries. 
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! loBtraotioQB were issued for^ the guidauoe of these officers. Great 
^ caution was enjoined in regard to 

Qenaral uiftruotionf iMoed. 

measurements, as an exact measure- 
ment might raise all kinds of local questions between landlord and 
tenant, and it was pointed out that for statistical purposes anything like 
a Add measurement should never be attempted unless it be on Govern- 
ment estates or others very peculiarly situated. If there was anv 
general measurement of considerable areas, it was only to be a rough 
measurement of blocks. If the Deputy Collector could get from the 
putworees, gomastahs, and others, the cultivated area as set down in the 
rent rolls, it would probably be enough to measure the uncultivated 
areas in blocks, distingniishing the culturable and unculturable lands 
that might be really productive for grazing purposes. The grazing 
capacity of the districts was to be a principal subject of inquiry, and 
whether the people bred cattle enough for their own consumption, 
and imported or exported stock. As respects the area occupied by 
different crops, the Deputy Collector was directed to take specimen areas 
as fair samples of different pa^ts of the country ; when circumstances 
favored, he might get a rough measurement of the crops in a few 
villages ; but generally he should make up an approximately accurate 
statement by going about the fields and checking as he best could 
the statements given him. Aji active and intelligent man setting him- 
self down in a group of eight or ten villages would, it was pointed out, 
soon be able to give a rough but fairly accurate statement of the 
proportions in which the various crops are cultivated in them. Kouts, 
average produce, &o., he was directed to ascertain as best he could ; all 
would depend on his method, tact, and intelligence. Beyond the 
figured statements, the Lieutenant-Governor hoped also to have for each 
selected district a report showing the modes and results of agriculture 
and stock-keeping ; size and tenure of farms ; condition and habits of 
the people; in^ fact everything that regarded agriculture, cess, and 
produce ; statistics and other information regarding trades and manufac- 
tures ; rates of wages and hire. The prices of produce, &o., were to bo 
carefully noted and reported on. 

The great thing, it was added, would be to enlist the zemindars 
and people on the side of Government, showing them that it was not 
the intention to pry into their affairs, or to measure their lands with any 
ulterior object beyond the general knowledge of the country vvliich may 
enable Government to do what it can for their welfare. 

The report of Baboo Ram Sunkur Sen, the Deputy Collector 
„ . T appointed to the district of Jessore, 

por on esAore. upou the sub-divisions Jhenidah and 

Magoorah, has been received and published by Government. It is not too 
much to say that this report is extremely satisfactory and most creditable 
to its compiler. It has already been circulated as a Government 
selection. The Baboo is now engaged in the south of the district in making 
similar inquiries to those he has already recorded in the north and east. 

The Beerbhoom report has been ably compiled and reproduced by 

^ . Mr. Geoghegan, the late. Oolleotor, 

On Beerbhoom. information Bi^plicd him by 

the Native Deputy Collector, who is unacquainted with English. The 

2 fi 
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Deputy Oolleotor was, however, unlortunately left very much without 
assistance or guidance in his inquiries (for which Mr. Geoghegan was 
not responsible), and was not himself, like Baboo Earn Shunkur,^ a man 
capable of conceiving and making out a plan of systematic inquixy 
" into the statistical and economic facts which His Honor desired to 
obtain. The Beerbhoom report is useful and good, but not nearly 
equal to the valuable little volume on the sub-divisions of Jessore. 
Further inquiries are still under progress in the district. The reports 
on the districts of Shahabad and iiungpore have not yet been received 
by Government. 

At the same time such agricultural statistics as were available 
„ ... have been collected in other quarters. 

M..c.ii»neou.inqu.r.o.. TowaxdB words’ estates and Govern- 

tnent estates the Lieutenant-Governor looks much for an accurate 
knowledge of agricultural facts in the different pai'ts of the country, and 
exertions have been made specially in the districts of Behar and Northern 
Bengal to supplement our information. Keturns showing the rates of 
rent for the different sorts of crops and Boils have been submitted &om 
all the districts iu Bengal. Itoports of much interest on particular 
agricultural products have been called for and received. Our knowledge 

of the cotton crops in Bengal and 
° Behar was out of date. During the 

year valuable information has been furnished of the mode of cultivation 
among the hills of the Eastern Frontier. In some districts of Behar 
and toe west there appears to be a peculiar cultivation of cotton 
that ripens in May. In toe Beerbhoom jail garden some cotton, grown 
from tlm seed of a tree famous among the natives, was found to have 
produced an extraordinary yield. It is possible that districts which 
have not produced the ordinary Indian staple in large quantities may 
be fitted for foreign varieties. It is hoped that some important facts 
may also be learnt from Orissa, where the cotton crop is sold in the cold 
weather, and there is a great probability of the produce being benefited 
Safflower irrigation. Safllow’er was made a 

“ subject of special investigation. This 

dye is largely exported from the Dacca division, where the cultivation of 
the plant is of importance, and, with jute, has done much to raise 
the welfare of the ryots in Eastern BengaL An inquiry into tobacco 
^ trade and cultivation lias recently 

been set on foot in accordance with 
the instructions of the Government of India. 

In June 1872 a complete report, with statistics, upon the present 

position and apparent prospects of tea 
culture in Bengal, was called for 
by the Supreme Government, and resulted in the collection of a 
mass of useful and practical information, which has now been repub« 
lished in the form of a Government selection. The whole is prefaced 
by a note, written by Mr. J. W. Edgar, c.s.i., an officer who has had 
great practical experience of the subject, which gives an admirable 
rhuntd of the history of tea plantiug and its present prospects ; and it 
lias been submitted to the Government of India with the opinion of 
his Government 
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A Bpeoial inquiry has also been instituted during the ^ear into the 

production of and trade in jute— our 
and*SSl^*uite produotion of ^^atest agricultural oommeroial staple. 

Information on the subject was sadly 
needed. The fibre or fibres commonly called jute are called by the 
natives W various names, some of which are also applied to other 
fibres. The Lieutenant-Governor had been shown on the ground 
by competent persons two very distinct plants, each of which was 
asserted to be Koshtahy the most specific term for jute; and he 
could not discover whether the whole of the jute of Eastern Bengal 
came from the same plant as what was called the desee or country 
jute of the districts about Calcutta ; in fact, whether the jute of 
commerce was the product of one plant or of two or more plants. 
He had seen it asserted in one report that jute was an export from 
Bengal to Orissa, and in another that it was an import from Orissa 
to Bengal. He^ had been told by very competent men that the 
quality of the jute brought to market was deteriorating, owing to 
reckless extension of cultivation in lands noL fitted for the purpose ; by 
others, that it was not deteriorating at all. Be that as it may, the 
question to what extent jute might be extended to new fields, to new 
districts, or to new provinces ( as Assam and Burmah), and how far our 
soils will bear long cropping with it, was one of enormous importance. 
Mr. Halsey, the Officiating Commissioner of Cotton and Commerce, 
had pointed out that the Americans were actively prosecuting the 
expenmental growth of jute in various parts of their country, while 
we as a Government were doing nothing to extend it. Of almost 
equal importance was the question whether the quality of the fibre 
could be improved by careful preparation, and what were the best 

E recesses for its preparation. The necessities of the jute trade must 
ave a very great infiuence on all our plans for roads, railways, 
and canals. 

The special points that commended themselves to the Lieutenant- 
Governor for inquiry were — 

(Ij The present production, including the districts and tracts 
where it is grown ; the plant or plants and varieties of plants 
grown for jute ; the soil and situation used in each part ; 
the mode and cost of growing ; the rotation practised ; the 
quantity produced ; the effect of various climates and 
conditions. 

(2) The extent to which jute cultivation has increased, and may 
be increased ; the nature of the soils and climates in which 
it may grow ; the degree to which slios are exhausted by it, 
and the degree in which they may be renewed by rotation, 
flooding or manure ; the general prospects of the future 
production of the article. 

(3) The preparation of the fibre for the market ; the present 
modes, and the improvements that might be effected in 
such modes. 

(4) The jute trade ; the quantities exported from each distriot ; 
the lines and modes of export; through what hands it 
passes, &c. 
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To elucidate these matters, the laeutnnant'QoTemor assooisted 

Appointment of. Com»i«ion. f, EuTOTOim pntlemw, who was 

thoroughly well acquainted with the 
jute trade, Mr. Hamilton Anstruther (whose untimely death, while 
employed in the Commission, His Honor has muoh deplored) and 
a native Deputy Collector, Baboo Hem Chunder Kerr, and desired them 
to visit some of the principal jute districts, to collect, collate, and sift 
the information they could obtain from local officers, and to furnish the 
Government with a report on the whole subject, giving a jute survey 
and a jute map of these provinces, and explaining all the points above- 
mentioned and as many others as occurred to them, so far as the 
information at their command enabled them to do so. 

The death of Mr. Anstruther has much interfered with and 
retarded the inquiry, but the report of the remaining Commissioner is 
shortj^ expected. 

The Liieutenant-Oovernor has been desirous of establishing an 
„ . __ Economic Museum for the coUeotiou 

conomic ubeum oconomic. Vegetable and other pro- 

ducts of these provinces. We have already a great General Museum 
nearly completed, but it seems very proper that we should also have an 
Economic Museum for purposes of practicability. A locality and a build- 
ing for tlie museum have already been selected at the corner of 
Dalhousie S<mare, and the necessary arrangements for establishing the 
museum are being carried out. It will be opened immediately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FORESTS. 


Towards the end of tlie year 1872 Dr. Sohlioh was posted to 

Appointm«.trfDr.SchHch. as Conservator of Forests ; 

this oinoer Las been most indefatigable 
in visiting and reporting upon all the principal forest tracts, in confer- 
ring with the local officers, in organizing establishments, and in framing 
practical instructions for the guidance of his subordinates. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are taken mainly from Dr. Schlioh’s reports, and the 
orders passed by Government thereon. 

The forests of the Western JSunderbuns (the forest clad mud 

in.p«tionofth«s«nd«b«„.. permeated by channels 

and lagunes, he between the Bay of 
Bengal and the cultivated lands of the Ganges Delta) have during the 
year under report been explored with care by Mr. Home, the Deputy 
Conservator. It was known that the Sunderbuns supplied firewood 
and petty timbers to Calcutta and the Delta districts of Bengal at a 
very cheap rate, and it was believed that the supply was almost inex- 
haustible j but it was not known what amount of valuable timber there 
might be in the less accessible places ; how far the forests and the larger 
timbers reproduced themselves ; or whether it would be possible to derive 
any revenue from the Statens seigniorial rights in the produce of these 
forests. Mr. Borne travelled in and out among the salt-water channels 
of the Sunderbuns for some weeks ; he saw the wood-cutters at their 
work and ascertained how their trade was carried on ; and he effected 
valuation surveys of selected tracts in seveial parts of the Jessore and 
24-Per^nnahs Sunderbuns. He was prevented from carrying his 
inspections into the eastern Sunderbuns by a strike among his boatmen 
md forestera. The misfortune which caused the strike is so character- 
istic of the incidents which sometimes befall a forest officer on inspection 
duty, that Home’s words describing it may be quoted here ; he wrote : 

The last day’s work in the forests was on the 21st April, when one of 

the coolies was carried off by a tiger under the following cfroumstanoes ; 

I was returning from the boat with the coolies after midday meal, and 
olose to the end of the line there were three old soon^ee windfalls of 
from 6 to 10 feet girth, the largest I had seen lying across it. The 
first was about 14, and the second about six yards from, and the third 
actually at the end of the line we had out that morning, beyond which 
was impenetrable jungle, so dense that it was impossible for a man to 
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make his wajl^ into ; in fact, we oould not see a oouple of yards into it in 
any direction. 1 had measured the first windfall, and was stooping down 
measuring the second, all the coolies having remained behind me up to 
this, when one of them, Bajab Ali, walked on in front. I heard a 
movement in that direction, and simultaneously a cry and rush on the 
part of the coolies behind me, and on looking up oould just see the 
tiger dragging the cooly down behind the log at the end of the line 
and vani^ into the undergrowth on the left, without a sound being 
heard except the crushing of the jungle. The whole affair did not 
appear to last half a minute, and when I looked round again the 
remaining coolies were well away in the direction of the boat. I 
returned to the spot afterwards with my private servants and some 
of the boatmen, and could plainly discern a beaten track under the 
undergrowth leading into the jungle on both sides of the line, crossing 
it just behind the windfall, where the tiger would appear to have been 
crouching, waiting for the first of us that reached it. After this episode 
the remaining coolies refused again to land on any of the Sunderbuns 
forest blocks.” 


The Sunderbuns forests cover an area of 3,108 square miles, and 
^ . they consist of ‘‘ dense, and in almost 

im er uns oroBts. every case impenetrable, undergrowth 

of from 6 to 12 feet high of goran (Ceriops Roxburghiana) ^ mixed wuth 
seedings and saplings of larger trees. Over this undergrowth a more 
or less thick growth of mature trees is scattered, and the whole is 
frequently intermixed with heavy creepers, which in many cases attain 
a girth of 10 to 15 inches, crushing down the young trees on which 
they rest. In some parts clumps of hartal, a palm, which attains 
occasionally a height of 1 6 to 2U feet, form the undergrowth. 

The trees, it appears, do not attain a great size, five feet girth 
being exceptional, and the maximum height being 50 feet. Most or 
all the trees are used for firewood, and many for building and other 
purposes. The most important of these is soondree (Heretiera Littoralis)^ 
a very light, scented, durable, and tough wood. It is out in lengths 
from 8 to 35 feet, and used for beams, buggy shafts, planks, boat- 
building, paddles, posts, and furniture— occasionally for masts and 
rudders. This tree is found of good size in the compartments east 
of the Arpungassee, which forms tue boundary between the 24-Pergun* 
nahs and Jessore, whereas only trees of stunted growth are found west 
of that river ” 


The forests examined by Mr. Home contain, of the several best 
kinds of trees,— 

Mature trees ... ... .. 5 per acre. 

Middle-sized trees ... ... ... 177 „ 

Saplings ‘ ... ... 890 „ 

It appeared to be clear, both from the look of the forests and from 
the statements of the wood-cutters, that the Sunderbun forests repro<» 
duced themselves in from ten to twenty years. One-twentieth of the 
forest area would yield about 700,000 tons of firewood and petty 
timber per annum, or more than would supply all the requirements 
of Calcutta and the Delta districts, and therefore the Sunderbuns forest 
might be trusted to supply the wants of the country without any 
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iqtprfereaoe. The only ^ueation which remained for inquiry was the 
abundance and reproduction of the eoondree tree, which was oompara- 
tively scarce in the western, but was said to be plentiful in the easte^ 
Sunderbuns, into which Home had not yet penetrated. This 
season he will complete his inspection of these forests, and will exhaust 
the facts regarding the soondree timber. « 

There was one other question conneoted with the Sunderbuns which 

from Snntobuo. formu oonsid^d during ^e y^, and 

that waB the poBBibihty ot obtainiDg 
some Ghovernmeiit revenue from the produce of these forests which 
supply a great market like Calcutta. The Fort Canning Company 
had for many months farmed the lease of these forests, and had gained 
a large revenue therefrom ; but their age . ts had so harried the people 
that a [fecial inquiry was made and the lease was cancelled. The 
Deputy Conservator and Conservator suggested a plan of raising a net 
revenue of about Bs. 1,50,000 by a system of permits and preventive 
stations, under which a tax of Its. or 2 per hundred maunds might 
be raised on all forest produce leaving the Sunderbuns. The scheme 
involved the establishment of twenty or thirty preventive stations on the 
Sunderbuns rivers and of preventive boats which would be constantly 
patrolling the channels. The Lieutenant-Governor, after full consider- 
ation, was unable to accept the scheme ; his orders were to the following 
efEect : — A similar proposal, but on a somewhat smaller scale, was laid 
before Sir W. Qrey in 1869-70, but was not approved. Sir George 
Campbell must now finally negative the scheme for raising a forest 
revenue from the Sunderbuns in any such way as is now suggested. He 
believes that any such scliome would involve very great harassment of 
the people as in the days of the Oanqing Company’s monopoly (to which 
Mr. Home adverts) ; that it would cause great expense for establishments 
with very doubtful revenue results ; and that there would be very great 
risk of corruption and oi)pres8ion if we were to spread a low-paid 
preventive es&blishmeut of this kind all over the Sunderbuns rivers and 
channels.*^ 

The only other explorations made during the year of forests hitherto 
, unexplored were in the Chittagong 

tagong ores a. jungles. The Assistant Conservator 

inspected^ the forests on the banks of the Htursa, theSungoo, the Koladyne, 
the Llama, and the Matamoree rivers. Owing to the extreme density of 
the jungle with its creepers and undergrowth, he did not effect his survey 
with much accuracy. But his impression was that owing to unrestricted 
felling and joomfrff (that is, cutting and burning the jungles for migra* 
tory cultivation) there was no large supply of big trees near the 
streams down which timbers and forest produce was floated ; and he 
reported his apprehension that without some conservancy •and 
systematic reproduction the Chittagong forests could not be expected to 
continue their present annual yield of — 

2,500 tons of big timber of the better kinds. 

8,800 tons of inferior and petty timbers. 

As yet conservancy measures in Chittagong have not gone beyond 
levying tolls on all forest produce coming down the rivers and 
beginning some small plantation arrangements. EJventually it wiU 
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perhaps be best to close periodioally tiie forests on certain rivers, and so 
to work the Chittagong forests in some sort of rough rotation. 

Br. Schlidi simmitted to Government valnaUe rerorts regarding 

other in.p*.tion.«ffor«to. inspe^ons of the. 

Bhootan Dooars, Assam, and Qhota 
Nagpore forests. These reports will form valuable groundwork for 
forest administration in future years; but as. these forests had been all 
explored before, it is unnecessary to summarise those reports here. 
One very important point which had been specially referred to him he 

sa tree* in Chot. Nagporo. cleared up, namely, whether ^ {»horea 

robusta) would grow to a large size 
on the Chota Nagpore plateau. Dr. Schlioh reported that “the 
forests of sdl consist throughout of shoots from old stumps, whidi are 
constantly out over as soon as they are fit for local purposes. Moreover« 
the people bum almost nothing but young sdl shoots a few inches iu 
circumference. In some places on tracts of limited extent the shoots 
are allowed to reach a somewhat larger girth, and whenever such is the 
case they grow up into promising young trees ; but even in these cases 
they fall under the axe before they reach a girth of 3 feet.’' 

He had, however, “ come across a small number of really large sal 
trees which prove what excellent timber may be produced if certain 
tracts are protected against cutting.” He instanced one small patch of 
sal trees near a village which contained 36 well grown trees with an 
average of 46 cubic feet of timber a-piece ; and other isolated trees of 
six feet girth which had been preserved near villages. His view was 
that “ it rests entirely with us to produce large sdl timber in the 
Hazareebaugh district.” 

Dr. Schlich reported also specially upon the planted teak which were 
„ , , . „ , known to exist in different parts of the 

rees in e lar. Patna divisiou. He observed and mea- 

sured some twenty-seven largo teak trees in the districts of Patna, Shaha- 
bad, and Gya ; he believed them to be about 70 years of age ; he found 
their average yield to be 24i cubic feet of timber, and he ascertained 
the breaking strength of a sample of Shahabad teak to be 16 per cent, 
greater than that of Moulmein teak. The principal drawback to the 
trees he saw was the absence of straight boles, some of the older trees 
divided close to the ground ; but Dr. Schlioh considered that this incli- 
nation would be overcome if teak was raised in closed plantations. 

Steady systematic work was begun this year in the forest reserves 
w Ooooh Behar Division. The 

J3 OrCBT r680Tv68. a. a *1 ‘aI • a 1 

tracts of grass jungle within the reserves 
are being eliminated, and a thorough inspection and record of the 
reserves has been begun acre by acre. A reserve, for instance, in the 
Darjeeling terai, between the Teesta and Mahanuddee rivers, was found 
to contain per square mile — 

637 mature timber trees over six feet in girth, 

2,624 timber trees of from three feet to six feet in girth, 
besides very large numbers of saplings. The trees reckoned in the above 
survey were sal, ohalownee, saj, sit^l, toon, katoos, sissoo, khair, and 
India-rubber. The b&\ trees were by far the most numerous ; of mature 
India-rubber trees there was only one to the square mile. In the 
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ISKTestdrn DooarB of the Julpigoree distriot a small reserve of khair 
{acacia catechu) and sissoo {dalhergia emo) forest was demarcated 
and mapped. The reserves of &e Darjeeling temperate forestsi 
stretohing from 4,0Q0 to 8,000 feet above the sea, have not yet 
been carefully ezaminedy nor has any working plan been framed for 
their management. 

In the Assam division much progress has been made in selecting, 
demarcating, and mapping reserves. In different parts of the Kamroop 
and Nowgong district five lowland reserves, aggregating 49 square 
miles, have been demarcated ; on all these tracts b£1 is the prevailing tree, 
but there is some little poma (cedreld toona) and sam {artocarpua 
chaplaaha). On the hills above Nowgong has been demarcated a 
reserve of dense evergreen forest contoiuiug the regular Assam trees, 
such as the nahor {meaua ferrea)^ the poma, the sam, the jamu (cam- 
phora fflanduhfera)y and other useful timber trees. On the confines of 
the Naga Hills and Seebsaugor districts the Nambor reserve of 109 

S uare miles has been demarcated, containing mixed, plain and hill forest, 
which the better kinds of timber are the ajhar (lagerdrcemia reginei)^ 
nahor, poma, and sam. Reserves have still to be selected in Seebsaugor 
district ; in the Luckimpore district, nine-tenths of which is forest, no 
forest reserves will be made. Great care has been taken that the 
establishment of these reserves shall not inconvenience or trench upon 
the rights of the surrounding villagers, who have always taken, without 
hindrance, any forest produce they required for domestic use, and for 
whom there are all over Assam very ample supplies in the open Govern* 
ment forests. 

The timber operations of the Forest Department during the year 
« . . . have been small ; little or no timber fell- 

m open lona. done, and the efforts of the 

Forest Department have been confined to getting into depots timber 
felled in past years, and to selling off old stocks of timber that has been 
- deteriorating. 1,100 sil logs, 200 logs 

niHsti ng. temperate forest trees, and about 

800 smaller pieces, were sold off during the year. The prices fetched by 
the Daijeeling timber were extremely small, barely 1 i annas ])er cubic 
foot, and did not cover the cost of bringing the timber into dep6t ; yet. 
the logs were of magnolia, chestnut, and oak, the best timber trees in 
the temperate forests. It is said that the native dealers much prefer 
to buy rtanding trees, which they can fell and square for themselves. 
The prices, however, improved at the later monthly auctions, which 
must be continued, as the timber felled some years ago is fast spoiling 
Tw. forest. The auction sales of sH 

m tbe nooui. Dooar forests were more 

successful ; the timber fetched about 11 annas per cubic foot all round, 
yielding a net surplus over and above all expenses of 3^ annas per 
, cubic foot. The experiment made during the year with sdl timber 
_ - . in Lower Assam was also successful ; 

^ a small number of logs were l^ought 

to depdt near Gowhatty and fetched 15 annas per cubic foot, 
yielding a net surplus of 6^ annas per cubic foot The experiment 
of felling a certain number of big logs in the evergreen iorests 

2 a 
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of Upper Assam and floating them down the rivers to market, was 
eonoluded, and 474 logs were thus sold during the jeor; among 
them were nahor, ajhar, and others of the best timbers of the 
Upper Assam hill forests. On the whole transaction there was a loss of 
Es. 2,800, and Dr. Sohlioh reports that for the present in^ Assam the 
price of timber other than s&l is too low to make the working by depor^ 
mental agency remunerative.” It is, however, to be observed that this 
particular experiment was not carried out in a very workmanlike 
manner, as it occupied four years ; possibly a well organized experiment 
oarried through in a single season might show more favorable results. 

The timber forests of Bengal everywhere 3 deld a large yearly 
«... supply of canoes, which are of the 

im er or canoes. greatest possible use to the river-going 

population of these provinces. Wherever big trees remain there canoe- 
cutters are found ; on every river from the Eunjeet in Sikkim all round 
Assam down to the Kurnafooleo in Chittagong they fell the trees, 
hollow them where they fall, and slide them down the hill side into 
the nearest stream. The favourite tree for canoes is s^l ; but in Upper 
Assam the ajjhar, the gunseroi, and other evergreen timbers, make 
excellent canoes. On the Darjeeling rivers a royalty of Es. 10 a log 
is paid by canoe-cutters. Two men in one month^s work can make a 
large canoe which will fetch Es. 60 to 80 in the plains below. In 
one reach of the Eunjeet the Lieutenant-Governor saw last season 
nearly a hundred canoes ready to be floated over the rapids with the 
first freshes ; some of these canoes were forty feet long and quite three 
feet in beam. Occasionally these canoe-cutters, when they cross our 
border into Bhootan, or get in among the frontier tribes, cause diffi- 
oulties ; but generally they are industrious, harmless set of men, who 
do a valuable service to the community in out-of-the-way forests. 

There is no accurate record of the timber cut for private purposes 
^ ^ ^ under permits except for the Ooooh 

PnvtetunW operations. Division, wWe 6,228 pieces 

were out, on which a revenue of Bs. 6,714 was realized. About 250 
logs of magnolia, ohesnut, oholownee, and toon, out in the Darjeeling 
forests under permit, yielded a revenue averaging over Bs. 10 per 
log. In the Dooars the revenue averaged under 12 annas pw 
tree felled under permit. The timber taken out of the Chittagong 
forests under permits came to 2,104 tons, as against 1,678 tons on the 
preceding year, but in these forests the permit holders out where and 
how they like, whereas in the Darjeeling forests they can only oat 
under the restrictions and supervision of the Forest Departrnent. 

The whole quantity of timber taken out of the Bengal forests seems 
B«.g«l timber «.«rcH. very small for so great a pop^ation. 

But it must be remembered that for 


ordinary native requirements petty timbers only are wanted, and that 
teak and other timber for Calcutta comes either from Burmah or Australia, 
while s&l logs and planks, for the Dacca, Kosee. and Gunduok boat 
builders, come from the Nepal forests. The forests of Assam and Coooh 
Behar are for the most part so difSoult of access, that Burmah teak 
can certainly undersell the woods of Upper Assam in the Dacca market, 
aud can very nearly undersell sal logs &om the Kamroop or Dooor forests. 
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I In the Coooh Debar Division there are two plantations in the 

temperate forests 6,000 feet above the 
sea ; on both of these the natural forest 
was dhared before the seedlings were put in. Neither of them have 
turned out well, and little or nothing is now being expended on them. 
Two very small experimental plantations of teak in the Dooars have been 
unsuccessful, and two small blocks of India-rubber plantation in the 
grass jungle of the Daijeeling terai are also unsuccessful. The 
plantation on the Bamunpookiree spur is, however, so far doing well ; 
it was begun in 1868, and in the successful part of the plantation the 
young trees are healthy ; thus — 

Seedlings of 1868.-^7 per cent, still alive, 33 per cent. dead. 

„ 1871.-83 „ „ 17 

„ 1872.— 73 „ „ 27 

The greater part of the plantation is teak, but sissoo and toon seed- 
lings are now being put down between the teak saplings. It seems to 
be clear that the soil, rainfall, and climate of Bamunpookree, are favor- 
able for the growth of teak and other timber. Sundry useful reforms 
have been effected this year by Dr. Schlich in the management of the 
plantation, which is now being extended as rapidy as means permit. 
There have been, however, signs in several of our young teak plantations 
some of which have caused some uneasiness to the Conservator, and the 
question whether Bengal is suitable for the growth of teak timber is not 

J et solved. Twenty acres of the plantation are being planted out with 
ndia-rubber seedling and cuttings, of which we have great hopes. 

The plantations in Assam have been hitherto carried on mainly with 
™ ^ . a view to ascertaining whether the teak 

tree could be grown to advantage in 
Assam. Teak trees of about 35 to 40 years of age are now growing in 
the stations of Gowhatty and Debrooghur ; these trees have certainly 
grown to a large size, but the stems of the trees are neither straight 
nor long, though they are of considerable girth. The teak plantations 
are situate, one on the Kulsee river in Lower Assam, and one at 
Makoom on the Dehing river in Upper Assam. Eegarding these 
plantations Dr. Schlich reports that on the Kulsee plantation, which was 
begun in July 1873, the young seedlings, which had been sown direct, 
were young and vigorous, but the transplants were much inferior. On 
the Makoom plantation, begun in 1869, the plants and young trees 
in the whole of the four acres are,'’ he writes, evidently growing very 
fast ; those in the four-year-old plantation being up to 33 feet high, 
and in the two-year-old block up to 1 6 feet, but there are evidently 
signs of unhealthiness. Numerous trees are dying off by decaying just 
.... * where they leave the ground. A 

Th. tre. .0 A««n. fouT-year-old tree found lying on the 

ground had decayed right through ; the wood from one foot above 
the ground upwards was perfectly sound and healthy without any trace 
of insects having attacked it, whereas it had rotted away a few inches 
above and below the surface/’ 

Dr. Schlich further observes: ‘*The rainfall in Upper Assam 
amounts to 117 inches, which is not more, or perhaps less even, than in 
some of "the Burmah teak localities ; but at the same time the temperature 
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in the fonner place is oousiderably lower, which two oircamstaDoes com- 
bined produce in Upper Assam a cold dampness that appears to be a 
bar to the thriving of teak. 

“ The rainfall at Gowhatty is only 63 inches, or hardly more than 
half that of Debrooghur, and the temperature is three degreed higher, 
taking the annual mean, and four degrees taking that of the four 
coldest months. The result is that teak has up to the present not 
shown any signs that the climate of Lower Assam interferes with its 
vitality. * * ♦ ♦ Teak, growing very fast in its 

youth, shows as a rule very soon what class of timber it is likely to 
produce, and I think that a decision can be arrived at by the time the 
Kulsee plantation of last year has become five years’ old, but not until 
then.” 


The views cf Dr. Schlich have been approved by Government, and 
it has been directed that the Kulsi plantation be extended as rapidly 
as possible, that a part of the plantation be laid down with the more 
valuable Assam timber trees, namely, toon, sam, and sissoo. A consi- 
derable area near the Kulsee is also being prepared for planting rubber. 
The Forest Department reckon that rubber plantations should, after ten 
or fifteen years, yield an annual revenue of Bs. 20 per acre, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that the most valuable 
and most paying forest operations we ean undertake in Assam will be 
the preparation of considerable areas of rubber plantation. 

An impression has lately been gaining ground that wo may with very 
great advantage apply ourselves to forming India-rubber plantations. 

In last year’s report reference was made to the India-rubber 
, . revenue of Assam, and to the diffi- 

n la-ru cr m Beam. cultics suiTounding that question. 


Dr. Schlich writes ; The most imjiortant and most difficult question 
connected with the management of the Assam forests is how to deal 
with oaoiitohonc. There are three species of India-rubber trees found 
in Assam from which the caoutchouc is derived, namely : — 


Ficus e/asHca, 

„ lacci/cra^ 

„ obfusi/o/ia. 

The two last species are found in small numbers only, and they yield 
mucli less rubber, especially ohiusifolia than ficus elmtica Tlie follow- 
ing remarks refer therefore to the latter only. The trees are found, as 
mentioned above, scattered over the greater portion of Assam, but more 
especially in the dense evergreen damp forests near the foot of the 
Himalayas, in the Luckimpore and Naga Hill districts, and particularly 
in the territories of the so-called independent tribes. They grow in the 
plains as well as in the lower hills into fine large trees, but the latter, 
it appears to me, are perhaps more congenial to their habits. What the 
number or quantity of trees may be is quite unknown, as they are bo 
much scattered, the best localities possessing scarcely more than 20 trees 
per square mile, and the greater portion of the forests much less. The 
trees grow to a very large size, covering an acre and more each when 
full grown. The quantity of rubber obtained from a full-sized tree varies 
according to a variety of circumstances, but it appears that as much as 
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iwo maunds have been obtained from one tree. The average per full 
fiieed tree and per annum oau, however^ not be put down at moie than 
one-4fth of a maund, equal in value to from Rs. 10 to 12. 

^‘The trees are apparently far more numerous in the forests beyond 
British boundary than in those within the latter, and this causes the 
chief difficulties in advising a method of management. The system 
hitherto followed consisted of selling the right to collect rubber within 
certain limits. The purchasers of these rights assumed at the same time 
the exclusive right of buying up tho foreign rubber imported into their 
mehals until the lucrativeness of the transaction attracted numerous 
speoulators, who very soon found out that the right as regarding the 
foreign rubber was merely assumed. They set to work and bought 
foreign rubber in opposition to the Government lessees, who caused the 
rubber to be attached, brought cases in the courts, and in fine the diffi- 
culties in dealing with the subject became so complicated, and^ political 
complications with the hill tribes so imminent, that the right to collect 
rubber within British territoiy was not sold at all in 1873.” 

Dr. Sohlioh estimates the rubber exports from Assam to have 
amounted of late to — 


7,500 maunds in 1870. 

12,000 „ in 1871. 


21.000 maunds in 1872. 

11.000 „ in 1873. 


The falling off in the last year was due to the closure of the rubber 
forests of Xuckimx)ore, mainly with the view of preventing frontier 
complications. The value of this trade must be great, inasmuch as 
_ , . , , _ the price of rubber in Calcutta ranges 

Babb.t yield. 45 gQ per timund, 

according to its purity. The importance of a due administration 
of the rubber revenue may be estimated from the fact that a Euro- 
pean dealer of substance in Upper Assam offered to pay one lakh 
of rupees a year for the monopoly of rubber in all tho Luckimporo 
forests for three years. The (government could not accept the offer, 
because its aoceptance would involve the lessees having direct relations 
with the border tribes who usually bring rubber into market. The 
Commissioner of Assam proposes to establish a Government monopoly 
of rubber, whereby a Government officer shall buy all rubber broMht 
into depot and sell it periodically by auction or otherwise. The 
Frontier Regulation under the Act of 33 ^Victoria empowers the 
Government to make arrangements of this kind. The general principle 
of the Commissioner’s proposals has been approved by Government, 
but the details of its working have not yet been settled. 

The Daijeeling forests and the Cacliar forests also yield a consi- 
derable amount of rubber ; the estimated yield of the former is about 
700 maunds a year. The Darjeeling rubber was for one year oolleoted 
by the Forest Department itself, and the rubber so brought to Calcutta 
was so much purer and cleaner than ordinary rubber, thatit fetched nearly 
40 per cent, more than the ordinary market price. Next year the 
^ wholeruhberof the Government forests 

in Darjeeling wUl be oolleoted throng 
tire Fenest Department, and it is expected that a yearly reveune of 
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Bs. 12,000 will be realized therefrom. For Caohar no working plan 
for working the rubber forests has yet been framed. But whenever 
rubber is collected under the Forest Department, every effort*will be made 
to regulate the process, and so to restrict the tapping as to spare the lives 
of the trees, and give each tree a period of rest, and also so as to ke^ 
the juice clear of impurities and to pi*eparo it in the best way on the 
spot. Whatever may be done, the difficulty will always remain that 
India rubber trees are scattered over the forests at long intervals; and 
until we have regular plantations of rubber trees, economical collec- 
tion of juice on the most approved system will not be possible. It is 
hoped therefore that plantations of tlie different caoutchouc-yielding 
trees will soon be formed. 

There is one important source of forest revenue in Assam 

which remains to be mentioned, and 
oora ores s. whioh SUpportS 

the moonga silk- worm of Assam. Dr. Schlich writes of the soom forests 
and of the silk derived therefrom thus : ^‘Silk is manufactured in Assam 
from several different worms which feed on a variety of trees. The latter 
ore usually artificially raised for the purpose with the exception of the 
soom tree (MichiliiB odoraiusimu) in Middle and Upper Assam, on which 
the moonga worm (An/horaa msama ?) feeds. The area occupied by the 
natiu'al soom forest is estimated by Mr. Mann to comprise some 300 
^square miles. The Commissioner of Assam computes the area at 53 
square miles, of which about 28 square miles are assessed, yielding an 
annual revenue of Rs. 27,876. 1'he outturn of silk is estimated at 
10l,940tb, and the number of people employed in the manufacture as 
43,800. It appears, however, that Colonel Hopkinson’s estimate does 
not contain the areas in the Luckhimpore district, which, according to 
Mr. Mann, amount to about 2CK) square miles. At any rate the area 
made use of at present is less than one-fifth of the area available, and 
until the silk manufacture begins to increase very largely, ‘ I do not 
consider any professional interference on the part of the Forest Depart- 
ment called for. The revenue is collected by the regular revenue 
authorities and credited under land revenue.'^ 

The Government has since agreed that the soom forests should 
be carefully examined by the Forest Department, in view to the pos- 
sible formation of soom reserves. The peculiarity of the soom tree is 
that it grows in isolated patches, often far distant from each other, 
scattered over the plains forest ; but these patches, where they occur, 
consist almost entirely of soom trees. 

In any review of the financial results of the Bengal Forest Depart- 
, u ment, it must be remembered that 

manci res so ejear. the people of the forest tracts of Beng^al 

enjoy the free use of Government forests, subject to a restriction 
in regard to a few ‘‘ reserved” kinds of trees. On this point Dr. Schlich 
writes : “ It is a recognised principle over all the forest divisions of 

Bengal that the people inside and immediately around the open forests 
shall obtain their domestic requirements of forest produce free of charge ; 
it naturally follows that the sales of timber and fuel must be limited* 
and consequently the receipts under these headings are not likely to rise 
to any considerable amount, if no exceptional circumstances, as the 
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oonstruotion of railways, happen. On the other hand, many of the 
forests are capable of yielding large returns fi*om minor forest produce, 
and in this manner the revenue is likely to rise iu future years.” 

Still, notwithstanding these obstacles to large increases of revenue, 
the forest work of the year shows a net surplus of Bs. 39,986, after 
allowing for the difference in value between the stocks at the beginning 
and end of the year. The totals of receipts and expenditure were os 
follows : — 

Receipts. 


Rs. 

Sale of timber brought to depot by Government agency . . . 24,845 

„ of firewood and charcoal, removed by purchasers ... 6,504 

Permit fees, rent from squatters, &o., (includes civil 


officer’s collections) ... ... ... 1,09,333 

Grazing dues and fisheries ... ... 710 

Sales of fruits, babool pods. India-rubber, &o. ... 8,233 

Fines and forfeitures ... ... ... 79 

Miscellaneous receipts ... ... ... 146 


Total for 1872-73 ... 1,49,851 

Total for 1871-72 ... 1,39,089 


Expenditure. 


Conservancy and working 
Establishments, &c. 


Rs. 

... 28,526 
... 71,090 


Total for 1872-73 ... 99,616 

Total for 1871-72 ... 1,08,339 


There has thus been a larger revenue, a smaller enenditure, and a 
much larger net surplus than in preceding years. The largest item 
of revenue is Rs 61,400, the yield of the tolls on Chittagong rivers, 
and much of the forest revenue of Bengal would be or is raised by 
the ordinary revenue officers without the co-operation of the Forest 
Department. 


In the Statistical Summary has been given some account of the 
„ ^ tracts where wild elephants are caught ; 

EM«u« C«OH«a. g ^ 

cihaptw tbat the frontier regulation under tb^, Act of 33 Viotoiia 
secures to the State full rights in wild elephants, and empowers Oovem* 
mmit to decide how, when, and by whom, they shall he captured. It 
- _ , . remains now only to notice the action 

£.Luc poi*. taken during the year under report. 

The Ludkimpore elephant grounds in Upper Aissam, which are the Iftrgest 
and most important m Beneal, have been divided into seventeen dearly 
defined tracts (called paong^. The right to hunt in each of these paongt 
for a season is put tqp to auction, and the sale fetched this year ovet 
Be. 10,000/ Ofthe seventeen, th^ are in the border land which is under 
political contrd only ; kiaaeac lessees of these paongt had in past years 
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obtained the help of the border tribes (the Kamptees and the Singfdios) 
in their hunting, and have paid to them a quasi-tribute of one elephant 
in every four oaught. The claims of these tribes will for the present be 
met by a grant to them of one-fourth of the rent of the paongs in respect 
of which they used to enjoy this quasi-tribute. The conditions of 
hunting license are that no elephant shall be destroyed for its tusk ; that 
hunting with the noose (a practice which breaks up herds and scatters 
elephants) is not to be attempted ; that the license is liable to cancel- 
ment if its holder or any of his agents comes into collision with 
border tribes ; that besides the rent a royalty of Es. 100 shall be paid 
on every elephant caught, and that Government shall have the right to 
as many of the new caught elephants as it requires at prices ranging 
from Es. 300 to Ks. 500, according to their height. A commissariat 
officer skilled in elephants has been deputed to Assam to watch the inter- 
ests of Government and to select animals for Government from the 
newly-caught elephants. The present is the first year of the new system, 
and it remains to be seen how it will work. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner will, it is proposed, have under him one or more native officers 
to look after the elephant hunters and to help the commissariat 
officer in securing elephants for Government purposes. 

Licenses to hunt in the seven elephant tracts (paongs) of the 

In Durrung .nd the Nng. Hui.. J?>irrung have also been put up to au^ 

tion subject to the same conditions. Of 
the three tracts into which the elephant grounds of the Naga Hills 
were divided, one is very close to certain border tribes -who are practi- 
cally under no British control ; and no license to hunt in this tract has 
been granted. The value of the other two tracts in which hunting is 
to be allowed is not yet i’ully known, but the conditions of license 
described above will be enforced in the Naga Hills as elsewhere. 

Wild elephants are also caught in the plain forests at the foot of 

ElophanU in tho Cooch Bebar Division. Hills, ill the fo^ests of 

the Bhootan Dooars, and in the forests 
below the Garo Hills. In the interior of the Garo Hills elephants are 
very abundant. Until the expedition of last year introduced order and 
British authority, no elephant- catchers dared outer the independent part 
of the hills. It has been arranged that licenses to catch elephants 
in the Garo Hills district shall do granted subject to the conditions 
prescribed for Assam, only one hunting establishment being lioeused 
for each tract in the year. As regards the tracts in the interior of the 
Garo Hills, the Lieutenant-Governor did not consider it expedient for 
the present to attempt a Government kheddah therein, nor did he 
think it advisable to let private parties into the interior of the Garo 
Hills, as we know comparatively little of the country and of the people. 
Three or four years hence, when roads or paths have been made through 
the hills, and we have esteblished relations with the people, a kheddah. 
may be tried ; but it seems best to leave the elephants and their haunts 
for the present alone. They will not run away, and they will multiply. 
In the forest below Darjeeling, and in the Bhootan Dooars, elephants 
have been hunted with the noose, and the herds are much scattered. 
Henceforward no one is to be licensed to hunt otherwise than after 
kheddah method, that is, by making a large enclosure into wMdli a whole 
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herd is driven at one© ; this style of hunting requires capital, experience, 
and considerable number oi tame elephanta If no one comes forwaid 
to take a hunting license on these terms, elephant-catching in the Dooars 
will cease for a year or two, the herd will get together, and hunting after 
the kheddah fashion will again be lucrative. ^ 

A large kheddah establishment is maintained by the Commissariat 
Department in Eastern Bengal ; they hunt in the Chittagong jungles, 
where elephants much abound, but no account of their operations during 
last season has yet been received. 

' During the season 1872-73 a small kheddah was maintained in the 
t ^ . ..Ml Orissa hill country by Captain Hunter, 

BiepUnt kh.ddd» m On«. h.u^ 23 elephtmU : out of which 

one died; one was presented to the Rajah of Hurdole, who had 
assisted the kheddah operations ; seven under sized elephants were sold at 
an average price of Rs. 650 each, and the fourteen full-sized animals 
in good condition were made over to the Commissariat Department for 
Government use. Each of this fourteen cost the Government, accord- 
ing to Captain Hunter’s estimate, Rs. 633 This kheddah is being 
continued during the present year. In the far western jungles of 
Chota Nagpore, on the confines of Mundlah, the Rajah Bindessuree, 
C.8.I , is allowed to hunt in his own estates, and he caught three or four 
elephants during the year. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MANUFACTURES AND MINES, QUARRIES, ETC. 


Juto mills in iha neighbourhood of 
CalcuttH. 


A CONNECTED accoiiTit of the principal manufactures in Bengal 
having been already briefly furnished in Chapter I of the general 
report, it is only necessary to state here the facts for the present year. 

The indigo and silk manufactures yielded favorable outturns in the 
_ past year 1872. The indigo season 

n igoam ai . to be the best ever known, 

but the large supply of the dye reduced the prices of the market. 
The present season of 1873 has not been more than an average crop. 

The most remarkable manufacturing feature of the present time 

is, liowever, the «eat development in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta of large 
power mills for the spinning and weav- 
ing of jute and gunny-bags in establishments of a Kuropean character 
under European management. The natives show great aptitude for 
working in mills, and the noighbourhood of Calcutta has now become 
a remarkable focus of this industry. TJiere are in the district of 
the J24-PorguTinahs very large jute mills in the village of Barnagore, 
north of Calcutta, and at Gouripore in the sub-division of Baraset. 
^J'he Barnagore mills employ seventeen European assistants and some 
4,700 natives, and manufacture 16,n()0 tons of jute, more or less, into 
gunny bags in tho course of the year. Tlie numoer of bags turned out 
is from nine to ten millions, of which about 75 per cent, ore exported 
by sea. Tlie Gouripore mills employ six Europeans and more than a 
thousand natives, and manufacture annually about three millions 
gunny bags. In the weaving department the employees are paid as 
highly as from eleven annas to a rupee a day. Many women and 
boys are also employed in the simpler processes. There is also a very 
large jute factory at Port Gloster, fifteen miles down the Hooghly 
and on the Howra^ side of the river. There are fresh jute mills now 
being erected near this locality at Budge-Budge. 

There are two jute mills in the sub-division of Serampore — one at 
llishra, about two miles south of the sub-divisional head-quarters, belong- 
ing to the ** (Calcutta Jute Mills Company, Limited,” and the other at 
Serampore itself, belonging to the “ India Jute Company, limited.” A 
third mill is also in course of erection at Chapdani, nearly opposite 
I'ulta Ghaut. The mill at Bishra is now being enlarged; it now 
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•contains 200 looms, and when the alterations axe completed, will 
contain 800. The Serampore mill has 100 looms. The liishm mill 
emplo)^s 7 Europeans and more than 1,500 natives. The Serampore 
mill employs more than 1,000 workmen. 

The large jute mill at Serajgunge, the great emporium of the jute 
trade in Eastern Bengal, consumes a lakh of maunds of jute annually. 

The success of these mills, as evinced hy the advertised dividends 
and price of shares, is very remarkable ; the shares are all at a premium, 
and new mills are constantly started by new companies in different 
localities. The last project which has been sot on foot, while this 
report is passing through the press, is the jute mills at Seobpore. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has been favoured, through the courtesy 
of the manager of the Gouripore mills, with a short account of the 
])rooe8se8 through which jute* passes before being submitted to the 
action of machinery. The first process is described as ‘‘ batching,” which 
consists in laying out the jute in handfuls lengthwise on the fioor, 
placed in layers, and over every second layer or so sprinkling a little 
oil and water. After a considerable quantity is heaped uj) in this way, 
it is allowed to lie for a few hours, until slightly heated, and it is then 
taken to the softening machine, where the hard ends are bruised by 
heavy rollers. From the softener it passes to the card, whore it is 
broken up into tow («>., the long fibre is shortened, not by cutting, but 
by a sort of tearing action). It then passes over a series of madiincs 
whose object is to straighten the fibre, mako it smooth and level, so 
that the yarn when spun may be smooth and of equal thickness 
throughout. In the spinning and winding departments, men, women, 
and boys, ore employed, but principally boys, on an average daily pay 
of about 3 annas and 9 pie. In the ololli finishing and sowing 
departments men and women are employed, whose average daily pay 
is 5 annas 5 pie. The finishing department consists of calendering, 
measuring, sack-cutting, and packing. In the weaving department 
only men are employed, and their average salary in the Gouripore mills 
is 11 annas. There are at present, with the exception of the Govarn- 
ihent works in the Aliporo Central Jail, no mills for the manufacture 
of the jute fabric in either Calcutta or the immediate suburbs. Many 
are said to be iu course of establishment or contemplation. 

The outturn of the manufacture is practically confined to gunny 
bags and to a small quantity of gunny cloth. The bags ar j iu some 
extent sold for local use, but the great bulk are exported. I’lio total 
number of pieces of gunnies and gunny cloth exported {i\nr\ Calcutta 
during the year 1872-73 was no loss than 32,767,930, valued at 
Rs, 83,07,629- The bulk of this was exported to Bombay * (12 million 
pieces), Madras, Chittagong, Burmah, the Straits, Batavia, and Australia. 

There are many jute screw-houses and warehouses iu Calcutta and 
the suburbs. In the suburbs particularly their numbers are rapidly 
increasing. The principal suburban jute screws, with the exco*ptIoa of 
the Brunton’s Patent Press at Baliaghata, are situated at Oossipore, 
near the banks of the Hooglily. This locality offers peculiar facilities 
for the trade from its proximity to the Hooghly and the Canal. Tho 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company have constructed a line of railway 
oonueoting the Sealdah terminus with the river-bank. 
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The tendency to eBtahlish cotton mill* about Calcutta has also been 

marked during the past year, though 
it has not been earned to such an 
extent as in the ease of jute mills. There are now two well established 
cotton mills at Boureah and Ghoosrev, and a third is under OQUrse of 
erection at Budge-Budge. The mills at Boureah and Ghoosrey turn 
out yam and cotton thread for local use, and each employ 250 or 300 


persons. 

MiNBB Quabbies. 
Coal statisticfl. 


The total outturn of Bengal coal 
mines at intervals during the last 
fifteen years has been ns foAows : — 



Mauiids. 

Tons. 

1858 . . 

6,162,319 

293,443 

1861 

7,785,085 

370,718 

1864 . . 

9,032,405 

430,114 

1867 . . 

11,847,178 

476,841 

1868 . . 

13,4.65,829 

564,933 

1869 . . 

13,236,663 

485,390 

1870 . . 

13,140,783 

431,828 

1871 

10,896,317 

399,531 

1872 . . 

8,793,927 

322,443 


On the other hand the imports of coal for the five past years to 


the port of Calcutta have been : — 


Ton*. 


1.868-69 .. .. .. 64,461 

l’869-70 .. .. .. 41,272 

1870- 71 . . . . . . 64,000 

1871- 72 .. .. .. 88,221 

1872- 73 .. .. .. 48,714 

It will be seen from these 

Depressed conditiou of the coal trade. 

out-put of Indian coal, and an increase up to the past year in the 
imports of coal from England. During the past year, however, the 
imports have very much fallen off, in consequence, doubtless, of the 
excessive price at home. It has been usual for the steam vessels by 
the Suez Canal not only to bring out their own coal as well for the 
return home as for the voyage to Calcutta, but in many instances to 
hold a surplus which is sold to the Calcutta market. A large number 
of vessels also bring out coal as ballast. The Hooghly steam-tugs, as 
was observed in last year’s report, used yearly to consume about 
20O,OKO tons of Bengal coal, but now take little, as the great increase 
in the steamer trad^J m the port has very largely reduced the towing 
business. Altogether the Indian coal trade has been in a condition 
of depression, and it is^said that out of ten of the collieries belonging 
to the largest coal company in Bengal, no less than six have been 
temporarily closed owing to the impossibility of finding a market for 
the large quantities of coal already raised and lying unsaleable at them. 
In England, where 100,000,000 tons of ooal are annually raised, it is 
difficult to meet the demand ; in Bengal, where the^oVitturn has been 


figures that since the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, there has been 
a falling off of 200,000 tons in the 
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irbduoed to 322,000 tons, it is difficult to find demand for the small 
quantity that is raised. At the same time it may be expected that 
tne hieh price of English coal now ruling will imortly increase the 
demand for Indian coal, and already indications are not wianting to 
show that such is the case. During the last month three ships have 
taken Bengal coal round from Calcutta to Bombay, charp;ed at 10 rupees 
per ton at the river-bank, while the freight is ranging from 11 to 
13 rupees a ton. Next year's report will probably show that a favor- 
able re-action has to some extent taken place in the prospects of the 
coal trade 


In the chapter on the physical features of the countrj’ a brief 
account is given of the localities in Bengal where coal is found. The 
coal companies have confined their operations almost entirely to 
working in the Western districts. There are, however, groat mineral 
virgin resources,' and notably a wide area of coal 9trata in Assam. 
^ ^ . . , . The coal in upper Assam is of a very 

Corfu. the Klu». and Jynto.hH,U.. and USed to Supply 

the Government steamers till leases were given to parties, who stopped 
the supply. These leases are, however, falling in. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has given special attention to the mineral resources which 
are known to exist in the Ehasi Hills. Dr. Oldham says that the 
, , , , . Lakodong Hill contains more coal in 

The Lokodong corf m.oo.. place than any of the other sites ; 

that it is of good quality, gives out great heat, is a first-rate gas coal, 
and is only 5 to 7 per cent, below good English coal. Dr. Oldham 
(whose estimates on matters of this kind are rarely too sanguine) 
estimates that there must be 1 ,500,000 tons of coal in the Lakadong 
field. About 5,000 tons appear to have been raised from this mine 
from 1848 to 1856. The seams or out-crops range from one-half to 
twelve feet thick, and can be worked mostly from the surface. 


Lakadong is within six miles of Borghat, a village on an affluent 
of the Soorma, and boats of 500 maunds burden can go up to Borghat 
all the year round. The Lakadong out-crops, however, is said to be 
2,294 feet above the level of the sea, and it must therefore be nearly 
2,000 feet above the level of the river at Borghat. Under all these 
oircumstauces the Lieutenant-Governor considered that, looking to the 
quantity and quality of the Lakadong coal, to the fact that no private 
individual has yet come forward who can be relied upon to work the 
mines thoroughly, and to the demand which may arise for good clear- 
buminff coal at the Khasi lime kilns and on the Cachar tea gardens, 
as well as for steamers. Government ought to incur some expenditure 
in improving the road from the mines to Borghat, and in putting out 
and carrying to Ghuttuck a certain quantity of coal as an experiment. 

Arrangements have accordingly been sanctioned for making a large 
scale survey of the out-crops of coal in the neighbourhood of Lakadong, 
showing the altitude above the sea and the thickness of each seam ; 
for preparing a scheme for getting the coal down the hill and making 
a road which might be turned into a tramway from the foot of tixe 
hills to Borghat; and for excavating and delivering to the Marine 
Department coal shed at Ghuttuck 8,000 maunds of Lakadong ooal, 
to be used either on Government or private steamers. 
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Important out-orops of coal have also been observed farther west 
^ . . XL .T .. the newly-acquired portions of tlie 

(daro Hills, and they seem, by their 
position and accessibility from the plains, to give much promise of 
future usefulness. The importance of undertaking a geological survey 
of the tjiaro Hills has been represented. A survey to determine the 
line in which an Eastern Bengal Kailway might be carried through 
or into these hills is more wanted even than a regular survey, and His 
Honor has urged that some geological examination of the hills should 
bo made without delay. 

The Lieutenant-Governor during the year strongly urged 

upon tlie Government of India the 
necessity of a geological aad miaeral 
survey of the foot oi the hills in the 
Darjeeling Terai and in the Bhootan Dooars, and the Supreme 
Goveriiinont has now directed the geological survey to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. There have been many indications of minerals 
in these tracts, and the survey for the Northern Bengal Kailway 
gives an enormously increased importance to this subject, and 
renders a mineral survey most desirable. Coal, no doubt, exists in 
large quantities; copper is, and has boon, worked for long, audits 
analysis shows it to be of excellent quality ; cobalt and manganese have 
been found in the Darjeeling Hills, and limestone in the Bhootan 
Dooars ; the last a thing very greatly wanted in Bengal. 

An application has been made to obtain the necessary mining tools 
from England, and it is believed that tlie arrangements for tbo survey 
will all bo completed by the cold season of the ^iresent year. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
TRADE. 


The value of the total (foreign and 
*”'* ‘"•"P®''**' iniorportal) trade of Calcutta in 
n e rom ■ ou a. 1872-73 wos Very much lower than in 

the previous year ; thus— 


Viiluo of exports Value of imports Total, 

from Calcutta. to Calcutta. 

£ £ £ 

1871- 72 . ... 82,771,162 21,868,677 64,186,820 

1872- 78 „ ,., 20,908,937 17,986,994 47,895,931 


The decrease of imports is mainly under the head of bullion and 
specie ; the imports of gold, silver, and money, were £3,251,806 less 
than they were in the previous year, while there was a net decrease of 
£126,877 on the value of other merchandize imports. There was a net 
decrease of £2,862,216 in the value of all exports; the decrease being 
very large in the exports of — 

Opium, 

Oil-seeds, 

Cotton. 

The falling off in the bullion imports is said to have been due to 

the condition of the exchange market, 
under which bankers found it more 
convenient to buy India Office bills than to import bullion or specie. 
The total drawings of the Secretary of State paid in Calcutta during 
the year under review were Rs. 10,81,62,000, wliich falls short by one 
million of the whole difference between the estimated values of exports 
and imports. 

Taking first the exports of the year from Calcutta to places beyond 

British India, wo find the largest 
roEKien Export*. fluctuations in the following artioles 


Opium 

Cotton 

Oil-seedv 

Bidet ind fkins 

Iitc find lacdye 

Safflower & other dyet 


Value of exports in the ye ar. 

'^1871 72 . ' 1872 - 78 ? 

£ 

6.85-4.380 6.613.206 ... 1,239,175 decrease. 

4.036.956 1,779,129 ... 2,257.826 „ 

2.009,403 1.111,920 ... 89^.483 

1.862,657 1,816.657 ... 47,000 „ 

239.205 188,17^ ... 51,030 „ 

131,580 110,246 ... 21,834 „ 
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Value of exports in the year. 




' 1871-72. 

1872-78. ' 




£ 

£ 

£ 


Jute 

... 4kllS.948 

4,127,943 ... 

14,000 increase. 

Qunny bng^ 

114,612 

161,419 ... 

46.807 

»• 

Indigo 

... 2,466.ld6 

2,699,420 ... 

284,284 


Tea 

... 1,448,467 

1,567,661 ... 

119,094 


Rice 

... 1.277,672 

1,685,170 ... 

407,498 

>» 

Sugar 

146,189 

182,456 ... 

86,266 

tt 

Tobacco 

7.686 

71.696 ... 

64,059 

If 

Saltpetre 

... 896,676 

518,012 ... 

127,836 

tt 

Uaw silk 

... 1,060,444 

1,236,887 ... 

170,443 

it 

India-rubber 

78,665 

143,631 .. 

65,166 

»i 


The inoreasos and decreases in each article are partially explainable 

thus : — The opium decrease is due to 
the shortness of tho crop and of the 
number of chests offered for sale by Government. The very large 

decrease in the value of cotton expo^s 
is due mainly to the comparative 
cheapness o^ American cotton in Europe^ and the consequently reduced 
demand for Bengal cotton : the year 1871-72 was a year of very 
exceptional briskness in the Bengal cotton trade. The fall in the seed 

trade was due in part to the shortness 
of the seed crops in the Ganges 
valley and elsewhere. In the preceding year (1871-72) the value 
of the seeds export fell off by £835,000, and now it has fallen 
by £89^S,4H3 more. The exports to Great Britain and America, 
our principal customers for seeds, have fallen off in about equal 
I)roportioiis. The Collector of Customs notes that the rape-seed crop 
was a failure, and that mineral oils are largely taking the place of 
rape-seed oil in Europe. This very large and continuous decrease 
of the trade in an important staple merits some further inquiry, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor has desired to be furnished with a detailed 


account of the fluctuations of the particular markets which take less of 
our seeds, of the sources from whence those markets now draw their 
supplies, and of any reasons why Indian seeds should have lost 
ground in the estimation of European and American consumers. The 

decrease in the exports of hides and dP 
' lac is not explained. If any of the 

decrease in the hides trade is due to the cessation of the cattle disease, 


Sftfflowcr. 


wHioh threw so many hides on the 
market, the decrease will not be matter 


for re^t. The decrease in the safflower trade is said by the 
authonties of Dacca, in which district safflower is almost exolusivdy 
grown, to be due to over-trading and excess European stocks of the 
preceding year. The Commissioner of Dacca reports that one of the 
causes for the decline in the trade is the discovery of a cheaper 
substitute for safflower. 
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The inorease in the estimated value of the jute exports is very 

small, but the inorease in the quantity 
^ * of jute exports was very large. The^ 

growth of the jute trade during the last few years has been as follows : — 

In the year— Exports of jute and 

juro cuttings from 
Calcutta in cwts. 

1867-68 2 , 291,666 


1867 - 68 

1868 - 69 

1869 - 70 

1870 - 71 

1871 - 72 

1872 - 73 


3 , 860,626 

3 , 350,200 

3 . 746,402 

6 , 128,645 

7 , 061,951 


The jute produce of the year under review was so large that the price 
went down nearly one-half, and as a oonsequenoe there has been a reduc- 
tion in the area sown with jute during the current year. The trade in 

f unny bags has also increased. Australia and the Straits Settlements 
ave taken more gunny bags, but America took less than in the 
preceding year. The export of jute and jute cuttings to America was 
somewhat in excess of the previous years, being 1,242,000 cwt. against 
1 ,000,000 cwt. in the preceding year. It is not known if the manu- 
facture of gunny bags is increasing in America. The indigo export 

was 119,386 cwt., against 66,029 cwt. 
" in the preceding year ; but the out- 

turn having been so very large, prices went down considerably, and the 
increase in the estimated value of the indigo exports was, as shown above, 
barely ten per cent. The exports of tea, which increased by 4,000,0001b 

in the preceding year, show a further 
increase of 616,0001b. The tea crop 
of the year under review was short in some districts, or the inorease 
would have been still higher. Great Britain continues to take almost 
the whole of our teas. The increase in the rice export was 1,341 ,413 cwt.; 

the bulk of the increase went to the 
Mauritius and Great Britain, and the 
West Indian Islands took more rice than in previous years. The large 
export of rice to Java was a now trade, and was due apparently to the 
p^ial failure of the crops in that island. With the cessation of the 
Persian famine a smaller quantity of rice has gone from Calcutta to 
the Gulf. The increased exports in sugar must have been due mainly 

to the goodness of the date and other 
sugar crops in Lower Bengal, for the 
up-country sugar yield of the year was low. Almost tne whole of 
the increased exports (23,949 cwt.) went to Great Britain and Persia. 
Becent inquiries in Jessore have shown that the increase in the export 
of date sugar to Calcutta has been very great during the last eight or 
ten years. The tobacco export to Europe is almost a new trade. The 

Collector of Customs writes : This 
^ inorease has been owing to a trial 

‘‘ shipment having been favorably reported on for the German market, 
“ which is supplied through London * * . * * From 

the cheap rate at which Indian tobacco can be laid down in Europe, 
“ there are prospects of much further development.” If a steady and 
growing trade in Indian tobacco should be established, it will be a 
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great advantage to the Indian growers. The increase in the saltpetre 
exports is satisfactory, as the trade had been dull in the preceding year. 

The increase occurred chiefly in the 
8a tpetre. exports to America and China, and 

may serve to counterbalance the somewhat gloomy anticipations that 
have been made regarding this trade. 

Among the foreign imports fluctu- 
ation has occurred principally in the 
following items : — 


FOBEieK Impobtb, 


VALUB of imposts IV THE TEAS. 


1871-72. 
£ 


1872-7S. 

£ 


Specie and bullion 

4.001.604 

1,096,251 

*2,905,852 decrease. 

Grey cotton goods 

6.858,691 

6,026,728 

826,962 M 

White cotton goods 

1,410.112 

1.628,977 

218,866 increase. 

Turkey reds 

677.286 

476,224 

101,061 decrease. 

Colored piece-goods 

617,340 

808,126 

190,786 increase. 

Cotton twist 

978,252 

1,020.248 

46,996 

Coal and other fbel 

121.387 

77.088 

44,298 decrease. 

Candles 

;i7.015 

44.679 

27,663 increase. 

Spices 

64,720 

97,453 

82,733 

Fruits 

61,301 

89,643 

21,658 decrees 

Copper 

679.609 

289,367 

290,241 „ 

Railway materials 

210,967 

258,848 

42,881 increase. 

and wood 

100.083 

16,488 

83,600 decrciise. 


The decrease in the bullion imports has already been noticed ; almost 
^ ^ , the whole decrease occurred in imports 

Cotton goods. from Great Britain and China. The 

decrease in grey cotton goods, following on a decrease of £716,635 in 
the value of imports during the preceding year, is ascribed mainly to 
tlie over- trading of the year 1870-71. The trade in twist, coloured 
goods, and white cotton goods, is recovering from the stagnation of 
the year 1871-72. The decrease in the import of fuel is due to the 
rise in prices in England. The fluctuation in the imports of candles, 
fruits, and spices, is casual, and is not explained. The great falling off 
in the copper imports is said to be due to the rise of prices in England, 
to which country the ordinary Indian supplies of copper from Australia 
were diverted. A now source of Supply for copper has been worked 
during the year under review, namely, Japan, which sent £27,835 
worth of copper, as compared with £12,942 worth in the preceding 
year. The small increase in the import of railway materials followed 
on a decrease of over half a million sterling in the preceding year. 
The decrease in the timber imports occurred chefly in the Australian 
and British trade. There was an almost corresponding increase in the 
imports of timber from Moulmein, which is shown under the head of 
interportal as distinguished from foreign trade. 

On a general review of all the items of the trade of Calcutta, the 
Lieutenant-Governor feels able to say that the Custom House returns 
testify that the yield of country produce and the general commerce of 
the country were fairly good. The only very unfavorable item was the 
continued large decrease in the export of oil-seeds. The reduction 

* Note. — This figure diffurs from that in the first paragraph of thU chapter, which oontaina 
interj^rtal as well as foreign bullion and specie imports. 
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of iiQTOrta of piece-goods was, it is believed, merely the natural reaotion 
from the excessive trading of 1370-71. 

Of the total value of all the inward and outward trade of Calcutta 


during the year, o2 per cent, was with 
Great Britain. In tL trade to North 
America there was a net decrease of 
£262,421 in value ; of this decrease £6,164 were in the imports, whioh 
are altogether inconsiderable in value (less than £40,000 in all). The 
chief items of decrease in exports were indigo, oil-seeds, raw skins, 
^unny cloths, and gunny bags ; while there was a considerable increase 
in the saltpetre, gums, India-rubbers, and tanned skins trade. Al- 
together the exports from Calcutta to America fell &om a value of 
£2,247,712 in 1871-72 to £2,013,706 during the year under review. 

There has been a net decrease of £114,896 in the Calcutta trade 
with Australia. The decrease has occurred mainly in the imports of cop- 
per, horses, and timber, and there have been small decreases in the value 
of rice and of miscellaneous exports to Australia. The only noticeable 
item of increase in the Australian trade is gunny bags, of whioh Australia 
took more than double as many as she did in the preceding year. 

The Calcutta trade with France has remained stationary ; while 
the trade to China, Holland, Hamburgh, Trieste, Egypt, North America, 
Australia, South America, the Straits Settlements, and the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs, has decreased considerably during the year under 
review, and the trade with the Mauritius and Italy has increased : thus — 


France 

Total value of export and import trade (exclu* 
sivo of bullion) between Calcutta and the 
undermentioned places during the year. 

1871-72. 1872-7»! 

£ £ 

... 1,477.285 1.471,730 

China 

... 6,602,862 

6,614,844 

Holland 

244,769 

107.671 

Hamburgh 

65,452 

1323 

Trieste 

643,869 

425.690 

Egypt 

69,342 

66,034 

North America ... 

... 2,161,573 

1,790,217 

Australia 

279,348 

160,942 

South America ... 

134>329 

6411 

The Straits Settlements ... 

... 1,649,641 

1,307.878 

The Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

398,440 

875,867 

Italy ... 

268,448 

467,873 

The Mauritius ... 

503,034 

733,864 

France has taken much 

more raw silk. 

more shawls, more 


jute, more hides, and more saltpetre, than in the previous year ; 
but the exports of cotton, seeds, and indigo, have- fallen very 
largely indeed ; the net result beinp^ that the value of the 
whole trade was about the same as in the previous year. The 
decrease in the China trade has occurred chiefly in imports of copper 
and vermilUon, and in exports of opium and rice. The exports of 
cotton from Calcutta to China hiwl risen in value from £409,491 in 
1871-72 to £659,338 during the year under review. The trade with 
Hamburgh has almost ceased owing to the failure of the rape-seed crop. 
The falling off in the Trieste trade has been principally in indigo ex - 
ports (£190,000), cotton exports (£60,000) ; the exports of hides to 
Trieste has meanwhile risen oy nearly £70,000 in value. The export 
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of indigo to Egypt almost oeased during the year, and the import of 
corals j&om Egypt was very slack. The decrease in the North American 
trade, the decrease in the import of horses, copper, and timber from 
Australia, and the increased export of gunnies to Australia, have 
already been noticed. The decrease in the trade with ^South America 
was due entirely to the cessation of the demand for Indian rice in South 
America. The decrease in the value of trade to the Straits is due to 
the shortness of the opium supply ; the trade in gunnies to Singapore 
and the imports of black-pepper from Penang increased largely. iNine- 
tenths of the trade with the Straits is export trade. The export of 
rice to the Gulf decreased by about £60,000, but as a make-weight the 
export of indigo went up £35,000. Both these fluctuations are probably 
due to the cessation of the Persian famine. The large increase in the 
trade with Italy consists of an increase of £100,000 in the export of raw 
silk, £66,000 in the hides and skins export, and £12,000 in the indigo 
export. There was some increase in the imports of salt and of beads 
from Italy. The increase in the Mauritius trade occurred entirely 
under the head of rice and other food-grains. More than ninety-nine- 
hundredths of the trade with the Mauritius is export trade. 

Of all the countries with which Calcutta has considerable foreign 
_ . , ^ ^ . trade. Great Britain is the only coun- 

try which sends to India more 
merchandize than she receives. In 
1872-73 Ghreat Britain sent to Calcutta £14,362,000 worth of merchan- 
dize, and received from Calcutta £10,735,000. To all other countries 
Calcutta sent about £19,265,000 worth, and received back from those 
countries about £3,624,000 worth of goods. The excess in value of 
the Calcutta export over its import trade with some of the principal 
countries of the world may be seen from the subjoined figures : — 


Country with which the trade occurs. 


China 

North America 
Franco 

The Straits Settlements 

Australia 

The Mauritius 

Italy 

Trieste 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
Holland 

The number of steamers, 


Value of Calcutta Tbadb of* 
THE TEAS 1872-73 EXCLUBIYB 
OF BULLION. 


Exports. 

E 

5,442,357 

1.756,061 

1,284,601 

1,080,839 

111,552 

732,342 

407,647 

396,076 

295,156 

107,677 


Imports] 

£ 

172,487 

84,565 

187,293 

125,639 

49,390 

1522 

59,726 

29,614 

80,611 

mi. 


Vessels entering the port. 


other vessels, and native craft, entering 
Calcutta during the last t]^ee years, 
compares as follows : — 


Vesselfl of all kinds.. . 

C Number 

1870-71. 

1,082 

1S71-7I. 

1,109 

1872-78. 

1,118 

C Tonnage 

890,675 

978,693 

992,211 

Steamori 

C Number 


290 

842 

C Tonnage 


279,692 

847,130 

Native craft | 

r Number 


169 

161 

Suez Canal Steamers, ( 

[ Tonnage 
r Number 

56 

15,824 

18,299 

91 

included in the first . 
two totals .. J 

[Tonnage 

56,853 

109,175 

121,584 
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It is evident that the average tonnage of the vesselfl oommg to 
this port continues to increase, though not at so rapid a rate as in the 
years immediately after the opening of the Suez Canal. 

At the port of Chittagong there 
isTBBFOBTAL Tbadb. -^as a luTge increase of trade and 

s«.-b.n»> tnd. Chittagong. oustomfl duty during the year 187 2-73 : 

thus — 




1871-72 

1872-78. 

Total customs collections, exclusive of salt duty . . 

. 18,990 

85,891 

Estimated value of exports 


. 278,795 

462,749 

„ ,» imports 


. 121,010 

184,829 

„ „ total trade 

. 

.. 899,805 

637.578 

Square-rigged vessels entering the portj 

’Number . 
LXonnage . 

219 
.. 67,284 

267 

102,767 


It would seem that in the foregoing figures, taken from the Board’s 
report, the value of the salt imported has been taken at the invoice 
pnoe plus the duty, instead of oeing taken at the price in bond ; a 
deduction of Bs. 7,25,000 must therefore be made from the estimated 
value of the Chittagong trade if the estimate is to be framed in the 


same way as for Calcutta and other ports. 

The dutiable export of rice from Chittagong is mostly to the 
Mauritius and Ceylon. There is also a very considerable and rising 
trade with Bangoon in timber and earth-oil, which last commodity is 
coming into general use among the people of Chittagong. Prom Akyab, 
also, where salt is cheap, a considerable trade in salt-fiim is setting to 
Chittagong. Chittagong still draws its supplies of piece-goods and 
other European commodities, except salt, from Calcutta. 

The custom duty realized at the Orissa ports is still extremely 
From Oriasa. small, barely Bs. 10,000 a year, which 

* is realized on small consignments of 
rice to, and of coooanuts, coir, and cowries from, the Laccadives and 


Maldives, or upon an occasional package of European stores from 
Pondicherry. In 1872-73 the total quantity of rice exported from the 
Orissa ports to places outside India was only 24,000 maunds. There 
is, however, a considerable export of rice from Orissa to other Indian 
ports. When the canal system of Orissa shall be complete, we may 
expect to see a large export of rice from Orissa to foreign and to Indian 
ports. The coasting trade between Calcutta and the Orissa ports is 
largely increasing. The ports and the establishments at False Point, 
Balasore, Chandballee, as well as the communications between these 


ports and the interior, have recently been much improved, and 
are receiving still further attention. The Government of India has 


recently sanctioned proposals for relieving the Orissa ports from the 
strict letter of some of the customs departmental rides, which hampered 
the coasting trade. The working of these ports will be a very 
great benefit to Orissa and its people, though for some years to 
come their trade can hardly have mui^ effect upon the customs 
revenue. The principal exports will be rice for Calcutta and other 
Indian markets. 
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In last year’s report the arran^ments made for registering the 

Tiud.. 0“ T“5 B^ehgunge 

were explained, and the tramo returns 

„ « for the first six months of 1872 were 

r c on e ges. reviewed. It was stated that Saheb- 

gunge had been selected as the place of registry, because nearly all its 

great tributaries entered the Ganges above Sahebgunge, which was above 
the point where the most westerly of the Ganges mouths leaves the main 
stream for the sea. Sahebgunge, again, is situated on a rocky head- 
land, directly under which the deep stream of the Ganges passes. 
During the rainy season of 1872, while the river was in flood, the 
convenience of Sahebgunge as a registering station was further proved. 
For six weeks during the height of the freshes a second boat channel 
close to the left bank of river was used, and special arrangements had 
to be made for registering the boats taking that channel. During the 
last week of August and the whole of September, about one-quarter 
of tbe boats passing up and down the river took the new channel on 
the left bank ; but by the beginning of October the river had fallen, 
the left bank channel was impassable, and all the traffic returned to the 
usual deep channel under Sahebgunge. The traffic returns for the 
second-half of the year 1872 have since been completed. 

About 43,000 boats in all passed Sahebgunge during the year, — at 
the rate of about 100 per diem during the first-half of the year, and 
about 140 per diem duiing the second-half. During the first six 
months the up-stream traffic was larger and heavier than the down- 
stream ; but during the second half-year, when the river was in flood, 
the dovm-stream traffic was very much the larger. 

The average freight of each laden boat was~ 


Up stream — 

First-half of the year 
Second-half of the year 
Down stream-^ 

First-half of the year 
Second-half of the year 


Mds. 

320 

810 

223 

364 


The two great articles of produce, rice and oil-seeds, which 
together make up more than half of the whole Ganges traffic, may to 
some degree cause — at any rate they fall in with — the condition of the 
river trade. Rice comes into the Bengal markets in December and 
January, and is despatched up-country for consumption in Behar and 
Benares during the dry season, when the up-stream traffic is briskest ; 
oil-seeds come into the Behar and Benares markets in April and May, 
and are despatched to Calcutta for export during July and the rainy 
season, when the down-stream traffic is the largest. Daring the whole 
year only eleven steamers with their flats passed up, and eleven 
steamers passed down, the river. These steamers all belong to a Euro- 
pean Company in Calcutta, and they seem to get very little of the 
ordinary traffic of the countiy. They get twice as much cargo on 
their up-stream as they do on their down-stream trips. They carry 
very little of the great staples, such as oil-seeds, rice, and salt ; but 
carry most of the metals and machinery, and much of the miscel- 
laneous European goods which are sent up-country by river. Neither 
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oountry boats nor steamers get any of the piece-goods traffic between 
Calcutta and the Upper Prorinces. 

The totsd weight of the cargoes passing Sahebgunge during the 
year 1872 is shown to have been — 



Down-siream Traffic. 



Total car- 
go ill mds. 

Fxbst balv-tbab 

< Country boats 
“ 1 Steamers 

... 1 , 364.030 

35,788 

1 , 400.668 

Sbcobd halv-tbab . 

r Country boats 
" (Steamers 

... 4 , 264,686 

00,128 

4804,800 

fisssasaBl 


Up-stream Traffic. 



Total car- 
go in mds. 

First halb-teab 

Bbcond half-tbab , 

rCounti^ boats 
(Steamers 

< Country boats 
(Stoamers 

... 2 . 372.722 

86,446 

2 , 400,168 

... 2 . 430.714 

80,663 

2 , 520.877 


6.706,447 » »)».a00 toni. 


s 4t»84,64S » 186,766 lom. 


Down-ftream trafflo. 


Wheat 

Oil-aeedB 

Pulsea and gram 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Saltpetre 

Cotton 


The chief staples of the down-stream 
traffio during the year were-— 


Mda. 


432,000 


2,580,000 

448.000 

646.000 

108.000 
823,000 

77,240 


Nearly all the wheat that comes down the river is shipped at marts 

in the Monghyr and IJhaugulpore 
’ districts. Very little wheat comes 

from the Patna division, and none comes from the North-Western 
Provinces. Of the pulses, also, more than half is shipped from the 
Monghyr, Pumeah, and Bhaugulpore districts ; the rest comes from the 
districts of the Patna division. Of the oil-seeds — 


About onc-half, or nearly 1,300,000 maunds, come from the Patna division. 

„ three-eighths „ 900,000 „ „ Bhaugulpore division. 

„ one-eighth, or over 800,000 „ „ ' N. W. Provinces- 

The largest shipments of oil-seeds are made from Berelgunge in 

the Sarun district, at the meeting of 
'** *' the Ghogra and the Ganges ; fh>m this 

mart alone more than 500,000 maunds of oil-seeds were despatched. 
The next largest oil-seeds mart was Boshra, a conmaratively little 
known place on the Chota Gunduok river in the Uurbhanga sub- 
division of Tirhoot. From Boshra 345,000 maunds of oil-seeds were 
despatched ; while Durbhanga and Somastipore, two other towns in the 
Tirhoot district, sent about 100,000 maunds between them. From the 
marts of the Patna division, on the south of the Ganses, oompara- 
tively littie oil-seed was despatched. Patna sent 200,000 maunds ; 
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but from other places in Patna or Shahabad not more than 30,000 
maunds were despatched. More than four-fifths of the oil^seeds pass- 
ing Sahebgun^e was consigned to Calcutta, or to places on the 
Bhagirutty which feed the Calcutta market. 

Out of 545,000 maunds of sugar passing Sahebgunge, more than 

400,000 maunds come from the Benares 
province, mainly from the districts 
of Ghazeepore and JouMore; nearly all the rest comes from the 
districts of Chuprah and Tirhoot. Of this Ganges-borne sugar Calcutta 
takes little more than one-third, and the rest is consigned for 
consumption in the Dinagepore, Maldah, Rajshahye, Fubna, and 
Moorshedabad districts. Some part of the 130,000 maunds of sugar 
consigned to places in the Moorshedabad district may eventually find 
its way to Calcutta, or it may be re-exported to other districts of 
western and central Bengal. Tobacco comes mainly &om Tirhoot 
and Pumeah, in which districts it is known to grow well near the hills. 

Most of the tobacco is consigned to 
° places in the Moorshedabad district, 

and a good deal comes to Calcutta. Hardly any tobacco comes from 
the North-Western Provinces. 

River-borne saltpetre comes almost entirely from the Tirhoot 

and Sarun districts ; some little comes 
® ^**®^®'* from the Monghyr and Bhaugulpore 

districts. Only 13,000 maunds came from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and 4,000 maunds came down the Ghogra from places in Oudh; 
Gunduok- Sahebgunge, Chuprah, Durbhanga, Solimpore, Hajeepore, 
and Poosa, were the chief places of exports for saltpetre. Only 
5,000 maunds are shown to have been shipped from Patna or from 
places in the Patna division south of the Ganges, a result which is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as Patna had been supposed to be the 
head-quarters of the Behar saltpetre trade. It will be seen in a subse- 
quent chapter of this report that considerable despatches of saltpetre are 
sent from Patna by rail. Almost all the saltpetre passing Sahebgunge 
was consigned to Calcutta. 

More than three-quarters of the cotton passing Sahebgunge came 

from Mirzapore; the bulk of it was 
consigned to places in the Rajshahye 
division and in Eastern Bengal. 

The Ganges-borne trade in hides is smaller than might have been 

expected. The total numW of hides and 
skins (by tale) passing Sahebrange was 
about 330,000 ; more than three-quarters of this amount left the nver at 
Sahebgunge and took to the rail there. A very much larger number 
came into Calcutta by railway, the explanation probably being that hides 
cannot bear a long river journey in tne damp season without spoiling. 
More than two-thirds of the whole number came down in the dry season. 

The number of logs, planks, and posts, 43,000 in all, is smaller 

than might have been expected, seeing 
that a great part of Western, Central, 
and Eastern Bengal, draws its sunplies of timber from the adl forests at 
the head- waters of the Ghogra, tne two Gunduoks, and the Eoosee. 
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The piinoipal staples of the up« 
stream traffic ara— 


Mdt. 

Rice ... ... ... ... ... 2>753.000 

Salt ... ... ... ... 1.185,000 

Pulses ... ... ••• ... ... 191,000 

Gunnies ... ... ... 278.104 

Considerably more than half the rioe goes up in the dry season. 

Rioe. The chief despatches of rice are — 

Mds. 

From the Maldah and Dinagcpore districts, about ... 1,600,000 

„ „ RajsUahye district, about ... 820,000 

„ Dacca and its neighbourhood, about ... ... 420,000 

„ the Moorshedabad district, about ... 820,000 

Bioe from Central and Eastern Bengal is most largely consigned to — 

Mds. 

Mirznpore, which took about ... ... ... 110,000 

Benares. „ ... ... 800,000 

The Ohazeeporo district, which took about ... ... 700,000 

„ Tirhoot and Cliuprah districts, which took about 680,000 

„ Putna district, which took about ... ...* 760,000 

These quantities seem large, but after all 1,340,000 maunds of rioe 
is comparatively an insignificant contribution to the food supplies of 
the thirteen millions of people in the Patna division ; it would barely 
feed one-third of a million of people for one year. In return for this 
rice the Patna division sends southwards by river for export 1,300,000 
maunds of oil-seeds, besides sending nearly 500,000 maunds of seeds 
by rail, as well as many thousand maunds of indigo and opium. The 
rich soil of the Patna division thus in an ordinary season very much 
more than supports its large population of 653 souls to the square mile. 

Salt is shipped upwards entirely from Calcutta and marts on 

the Hooghly near Calcutta, and it 
^ is consigned mostly to the districts of 

Tirhoot and Sarun, and places in Monghyr and Purneah. Coiwara- 
tively little river-home salt goes to Patna or to places in the Patna 
division south of tho Ganges. These tracts are probably supplied by 
the railway, for about 300,000 maunds of salt were consigned to the 
Patna railway station alone in tho year 1871. The deliveries of river- 
borne salt were— 


To places in the Tirhoot and Samn districts, about 
„ „ Ghazeepore end Oorruckpore districts, about 

„ „ Patna division, south of the Ganges, about 

,, „ Bhaugulpore division, about ... 


Mds. 

650.000 
80,000 

115.000 

870.000 


The pulses sent up-stream are shipped chiefly from the Moorshed- 
ahad distriot, and ore oonsi^ed to Bomra and other places on the left 
bank of the Ganges in the Patna division. 

In the review of the Ganges trade returns for the first-half of the 
, year, the lieutenant-Govemor reserved 

Approx»».t.««umyrfth.r«.r».. expresBion of opinion as to the 

aoouraoj or otherwise of the figures. From a consideration of the 
returns for the whole year, the Lieutenant-Governor is induced to believe 
that the traffic statistics collected at Sahebgunge are becoming fairly 
eorreot, though they probably were, as surmised by Mr. Wilmot, the 

2 h 
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officer ill charge of tlie business, at first somewhat untrustworthy. The 
Lieuteiiaiit-Qoveruor was not aware that so large a share of the oil-seeds 
exported from Calcutta was grown in the districts of Tirhoot, Sanin, 
Ohumparun, and Gorruckpore ; nor that Northern and Eastern Bengal 
drew such large supplies of sugar from the provinces of Behor and 
Benares. But these general results of the Sahebgunge registration 
may be accepted as quite correct, and do not throw any doubt on the 
approximate accuracy of the Ganges trade returns. 


The traffic returns of the Bhagiruttee, the Matabhanga, and of the 

^ ^ ^ . Calcutta canals, have also been received, 

Traffic oa other Bengal nvera. required 

shape until the second-half of the year 1872, and therefore the figures 
for that half-year only are available. 

The set of traffic returns are four, namely: — 

The Jiingypore returns ^ — These are taken at tlie toll station at the 
head of the Bhagiruttee, where that river leaves the Ganges. Tlie tables 
give the weight .of goods each way, their place of shipment and alleged 
destination. They do not show the traffic of places below the 
Nuddea toll station, which latter station records the Bhagiruttee traffic 
at a point about 50 miles above Calcutta and about 80 miles below 
J ungypore. 


The Nuddea returns . — These arc taken at the toll station, and 
show the traffic only of places between Nuddea and Calcutta. 

The Matabhanga river returns . — These are taken at the station of 
Kishengunge on the Matabhanga river, by which route the traffic of 
north-east and part of Eastern Bengal comes to Calcutta. This route 
is in more or loss direct competition with tho Eastern Bengal Railway. 
The Matabhanga returns show all the marts in Nuddea and the 
eastern districts in alphabetical order. There is often more than one 
mart of tho same name ; and as the districts to which a place belongs 
is not given, it is not possible to identify each place. 


The Calcutta canals^ returns . — These returns are taken at toll 
stations a little outside Calcutta, on the canals which oonnect the 
Sunderbuns, Backergunge, parts of Jessore, and the country about the 
Megna river, with Calcutta. They show any trade which may go by 
canal from tho Sunderbuns or Jessore towards Western Bengal or 
Behar. The returns of the Calcutta canals do not show the place of 
shipment or destination of the traffic, but only its general direction. 

The Board of Revenue have arranged to have the returns of all 
these canals and rivers compiled on a uniform plan, whereby the trade 
of considerable marts only will be shown, the trade of small places 
in the same district being lumped together. Further returns will show 
the number of laden and empty boats for goods and passengers passing 
each way. 

Taking the several sets of returns in the above order, we have 

first the J ungypore returns, which to a 
great extent exhibit the same down- 
stream traffic that passes Sahebgunge. 
Barely 130,000 maunds of goods that pass Jungypore are shipped 
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from places east of Saliebgunge. The sum of the principal traffic figures 
of the Jungypore and Sahohgunge stations for the second-half of 1872 
compare thus : — 


Traffic pabsing down-stebam 

AND BBGISTERBD AT 




Sahebgunge. 

Jmijp^P^ore. 

Totul of the half-year 



... 4,254.686 

8,577,630 

Oil-Beeds ... 

• • ••• ««• 

2,109.078 

1,460,617 

Pulses and gram 

•es ••• sst 

374,253 

743,534 

Wheat 

1 • • • I • • 

333.833 

133,050 

Saltpetre 

• •«! 

236.176 

94042 

Total of consignments for Calcutta 

3,626,700 

3.295,515 


It will be seen that in one or other of the returns there has been 
some confusion between pulses and oil- seeds. If the two items be 
taken together, the difference between the totals of the two registers 
is only 200,000 maunds. It is known that places east of the mouth 
of the Bhagiruttee took about 340,000 maunds of the goods which 
passed Sahebgunge; deducting this amount, we find the difference 
between the total traffic for the Hooghly, as registered at Sahebgunge 
and as registered at Jungypore, is about 330,000 maunds ; tlie Jungy- 
pore being less by so much, or by about 10 per cent This difference 
is by no means so largo as to throw considerable doubt upon the 
approximate correctness of the returns ; for at Jungypore the boatmen 
pay toll according to their maundage, and may therefore bo expected 
to understate it somewhat, while at Sahebgunge they pay no toll, and 
have no interest in understating the truth. The difference in the 
returns of wheat and of saltpetre coming down the river is much 
loi’ger than can be explained in this way, and one or other of the 
returns must be very seriously wrong. A comparison which has been 
made with the Custom House figures would go to show that the 
Saliebgunge figures are the more correct of the two. 

The Nuddea toll station returns show the down-stream traffic of 

r.iu XT ^ . the Bhagiruttee from places below 

ihe Nudde. return, of tho BUag.rutteo. total of this trade is 

215,506 maunds, of which one-third, consisting mainly of pulses, 
comes from Moorshedabad ; nearly another third comes from Cutwa 
(in the Burdwan district), and consists of rice, pulses, and other cereals. 

The up-stream traffic from Calcutta is registered at Nuddea, and 
to some extent the Nuddea returns ought to agree with the Saheb- 
guuge figures. The total shipments up-stream from Calcutta and. 
Bhudressur (Hooghly district) past Nuddea compare with the same 
shipments past Sahebgunge thus ; — 

VF-BTBBAM BiriPMRirTS DURING THB 
BXCOND-HALF of 1872 FROM lUL- 
CUTTA AND BRUDBRSBUR. AS 
RBGI8TEUBD AT 


Sahttbguuge. 

Mds. 

854>,450 

616,129 

13,556 


Nuddea. 

Mds. 


1.445.800 

1.204.800 
34,976 


Total sliipmetitB • •I ••• >e» ••• 

Salt BliipmeiitB 

Shipments of metals 

The share of the total Calcutta Bhipmonts which were recorded at 
Nuddea as being consigned to places east of Sahebgunge was about 
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330,000 maunds, and the share of the salt Bhii>ment similarlj oonsigned 
was about 240,000 maunds. Thus the shipments for Behar and 
the North-Western Frovinoes, as registered at Nuddea, were 250,000 
maunds in excess of the shipments as registered at Sahebgunge ; and 
almost the whole of this excess was in the one item of salt. The excess, 
it maj be added, is uniform for most of the great salt receiving marts. 
Thus there were shipped for — 

* ACCOBDIVO TO THB 

BETUBNB AT 


Salt shipped from Calcutta 
and Khudressur for— 


Revclgange 
Roshrii ... 

Burblmngn 
Khageriuh (Monghyr) 
Monghyr 



' Nuddea. 

Sahebgunge. 


Mds. 

Mds. 


156,076 

140,957 

... 

170.375 

126,032 

... 

61,876 

46,391 


78.200 

39,379 

... 

62,250 

86,726 


The difference Beems to be all one way, and to be fairly regular ; 
it may therefore possibly be that the heavier salt traffic sets in during 
the months of November and December, and that many salt vessels 
which passed Nuddea before the end of December 1872 did not reach 
Sahebgunge until January 1873. When a whole year’s returns are 
available for both registering stations, this doubt will be cleared up. 


The Matabhanga river returns exhibit the trade between Calcutta and 
„ , , . , the districts on the Pudda (local name 

ThoMatabhaasanver return. Bbagiruttce 

leaves it) and the Berhampooter rivers and their tributaries. The 
totals of the Matabhanga trade are for the half-year — 

Mds. 


Dowii’BtTeaui trnffle ... 2|325,410 

Upostreom traffic 761,703 


The principal articles of the down-stream traffic are— 

Rice 

Jute 

Pulses 

Oil'seeds 

Tobacco 

Gunnies 


Mds. 


1,260,687 

606,257 

220,040 

67.608 

12,611 

86,637 


Of the total trafSo 1,945,013 maunds come to Calcutta, The only 
other marts which receive large shipments from eastern districts by 
way of the Matabhanga ore— 

Mds. 

Hanskaloo, which takes ... ... ... ... ... 40,241 

Chandernagoro (or Forasdanga, as it is called in the returns) ... 262,170 


This latter mart is said to take 251,370 maunds of rice alone, but 
it is understood that in reality the bulk of these consignments is 
mode to Bhudressur, which is just south of French territory. There is 
no doubt that there is a large export of rice from Dinagepore, &o., besides 
what is shown in these figures, and that a good deal of rice despatched 
from the Attrai finds its way to districts south of the Ganges, and does 
not pass the Kissengunge toll station. 
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The marts which send large shipments down the Matabhanga 


Senug^ange, in Pabna» which sends 

Patiram, in Dinagepore „ „ 

Hilee (on the Juboma), in Bogra, which sends 

Koomapgunge, „ „ 

Booreedaha, „ „ 

Boosbeo (on the Attrai) in Dinagepore ,, „ 

Chandgunge, 

Eallygungo, „ „ „ 

Chokgopal, „ 

Fukeergunge, „ „ „ „ 

Jeebun Bazar (on the Knrateea) „ „ „ 

Gowalparah, ,i ,, 

Foolbaree (on the Jumoona) in Dinagepore ,• „ 

Rangamuttee, „ „ 

Paglee (on the Attrai) „ „ ,, 

Hurreenarainporo, i, „ 


245,649 maunds of jnte. 
116,491 „ rice. 

234,698 
94,875 

163,720 , jute. 

16,225 

59,000 , rice. 

44,294 , 

42,004 

77,162 

67.600 

41,750 musta 

33,525 

63,360 

46,050 

47.600 


mustard seed. 


The Lieutenant-Govomor has desired the Commissioners of Baj- 
shahye, Dacca, and Cooch Behar, to give some short notice of such 
of these marts as belong to their divisions. Serajgunge is really the 
only one of these marts which has more than a local reputation ; Hilee 
has recently become known, because it is to be a station, and has 
always been held to be an obligatory point on the Northern Bengal 
Eailway. But regarding the rest of the places there is little 
information available in Calcutta ; yet on the list there are places 
which, like Booreedaha, send some thousand tons of jute to Calcutta 
in the season, and it would clearly be an advantage that the Calcutta 
public should know something more regarding the great produce marts 
of Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

The two main articles of the up-stream traffic on the Matabhanga 
were— 

Mds. 


Salt from Calcutta ... 460,000 

Miscellaneous from Calcutta 211,000 

The only mart to which any large consignment of up-stream 
goods was sent is Ser^igunge, which took 179,000 maunds of salt. 


The statements of the trade of the Calcutta canals give no details 
_ „ , ^ of the places of destination or ship- 

• c« sn inunu. ment, an omission which will be 

remedied in future returns. The lieutenant-G-oremor does not wish 
details of the trade to and from all the smaller marts, but he wishes to 


know the transactions of the larger places, and to have the trans- 
actions of the smaller places grouped according to distriots. 


The four returns from the Calcutta canals give — 

(1) The trade from Calcutta to the eastern distriots vid the 
canals, which amount to 1,179,725 maunds, or 
48,256 tons, in all for the half-year. Of this total 
924,669 maunds were salt. 
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Tlie “ trade to Behar and the North-Western Provinces.” 
The precise meaning of this heading is not clear, 
but possibly the return shows all the trade which goes 
from the Sunderbuns and the eastern districts to 
Western Bengal and places on the Hooghly above 
Calcutta. The total of the traffic shewn in this 
return is 2,493,200 maunds, or 91,417 tons. Its 
principal items are — 

Mds. 

lUce 697,700 

Pulse and other cereals 162,500 

Oil -seeds 84,970 

Jute ... ... 965,100 

Miscellaneous 232,700 

Firewood ... ... ... 368,500 


(3) The trade from the eastern distriolB with Calcutta and its 
environs. The total of this trade is 8,517,635 maunds, 
or 812,323 tons, for the half-year. More tlian half of 
this total, or 4,491,586 maunds, was firewood from the 
Sunderbuns. Of the rest the chief items were — 



Mds. 

Uicc 

1,191,620 

Other cereals 

260,225 

Pulses, &c. 

141,400 

Oil -seeds 

107,700 

Jute 

778,300 

Cotton 

90,770 

Sti^ar 

40,600 

Hides 

254,700 

Miscellaneous 

994,250 


In the absence of information as to the places from 
which these Calcutta imports come, the figures are 
less instructive than they might otherwise be. 

(4) The trade from Behar and the North-Western Provinces” 
to Calcutta and its environs tlirough the Calcutta 
canals. The total of this return is 426,140 maunds, 
out of which 346,460 are shown as “ miscellaneous.” 
"Without some account of the particular iirafho shown 
in this table, its figures are not very intelligible. 

Until the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway traffic tables 
and the river and canal returns for a whole year are available, it will 
not be possible to review the whole inward and’ outward trade of 
Calcutta by railways or by inland waters. Meanwhile some beginning 
towards ascertaining this trade has been made, and in another half- 
year or so the river and canal returns ought to be complete. In the 
chapter of this Report on railways, such iiiforination as is available 
on the subject of railway traffic is furnished. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has submitted to the Government of India a statement 
of the traffic returns he would wish to receive and have published for 
general information regarding the East Indian Railway and Eastern 
Bengal and Mutlah Railways. 
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An aooonnt of the principal features in the trade and traffic of 
the interior of Bengal is briefly given in the following paragraphs of 
this report, which will supplement the figures of the river traffic. 

The districts of the Burdwan division have but little to do with 
Burdwau commerce in the “ grandiose” sense of 

the word, but they are all more or less 
the tributaries or the channels of commerce ; and Bhudressur, 
in Hooghly, is a very large commercial dep6t, where the native 
merchants keep their cargoes as it were out of sight of the Calcutta 
market, but still within their easy reach. The town of Bhudressur is 
situated on the west or right bank of the river Hooghly, to the 
immediate south of French Chandernagore. This mart extends down 
towards Ridyabatty, Showrafully, and Ohatra, as far as Serampore, and 
the deposited transitory produce to be found in all these depots must be 
of very great value. Ilowrah, as a suburb of Calcutta, seems to come 
in for but a small share of its commerce, though it is rapidly adding 
to its jute warehouses and increasing its manufactories. The river face 
is unfortunately too much pro-occupied by the East Indian liailway 
Company and by docking companies. The canal from Calcutta to 
Midnapore promises soon to become the highway of commerce in that 
direction, and Ghattal is at the present time a remarkable commercial 
centre for the cxiDorts and imports which find their way up the 
Roopnarain river up to that part of the country, the tidal influence 
of the river being felt as far as Ghattal, and thus far as it were 
impregnating the country with the stream of commerce. 

llice is exported from Midnapore and Beorbhoom, but the other 
districts of the Burdwan division cannot be said to support themselves 
with this staple. Silk and indigo are exported to Calcutta. Among 
minor exports, Midnapore has a speciality in mats, the value of which, as 
exported by the low level canal, was Ks. 75,000 during the year. Jute 
is exported from Hooghly to Calcutta. 

In the 24-PerffunnabLS an extensive trade is carried on in sucrar. 


in the 24-PergunnabLS an extensive trade is carried on in sugar, 

^ 06 , juto, timber, and firewood, thatch- 
ing leaves, BheU for lime, Wej, and 
bees- wax, which articles, with the important exceptions of sugar and 
jute, and also rice to some extent, are brought from the Soonder- 
buns. The jute trade was particularly brisk last year owing to the high 
prices which prevailed for a time ; but it has since fallen off, owing to 
the market being glutted with the largo crops produced all over the jute 
districts of Bengal. In Nuddea indigo, cloth, sugar, and brass utensils, 
are those in which the trade is usually the largest. The minor exports 
consist of grain, oil-seeds, and chillies. The articles imported are prin- 
cipally salt and piece-goods. Rice is also imported into Nuddea. In 
Jessore ffoor and sugar manufactured from the produce of the date tree 
are the principal articles of trade, and next indigo, which of course finds 
its way to the Calcutta market. There is also a trade in rice and other 
Soonderbun products, such as wood, reeds, mats, baskets, honev, shell- 
liinc, fish, oocoanuts, and betel-nuts. Besides these exports there are 
chillies and the Wei leaf or pdn. Morrelgunge, a port lately opened in 
the Jessore district, appears to have already attracted a fair number of 
vessels, and a steadily increasing export trade in rice has sprung up there. 
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The principal marts in the Bajshahje division have been already 
^ mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 

^ ’ on the river traffic returns. Seraj- 

gunge is the principal emporium of the districts of Pubna, Myrnensing, 
part of Bogra^ and Bungpore, and Dinagepore. It is the greatest jute 
market in Bengal. The amount of the jute trade from Serajgunge was 
estimated at thirty lakhs of rupees in 1871-72. In 1872-73, 1,608,900 
maunds of jute were exported by the Eastern Bengal Eailway Company’s 
steamers, and it is understood that more than half the jute from the mart 
leaves in country boats. The total value of the steamer trade from Seraj- 
gunge in 1871-72 is stated at Es. 66,88,625, and about as much was sent 
by country boats. At all events it is certain that the annual exports from 
Serajgunge are above a million sterling. From Hilee in the Bograh 
district it is calculated that nearly 300,00^0 maunds of rice are exported 
to Calcutta and the Hooghly district. From Dubchanchia, on the Naga 
river, there is said to be at least an equal export. Both these marts 
will be tapped by the proposed Northern Bengal Eailway. 

The chief articles of exports in this division are jute, silk, indigo, 
tobacco, hides, sugar, and rice. Eioe is exported most largely from 
Dinagepore: Eungpore, Bograh, and Pubna, are the largest jute- 
producing tracts. Qanja is supplied from Eajshahye to the whole of 
the Lower Provinces. 

The proposed Northern Bengal line of Eailway from the Ganges 
to Darjeeling, which traverses a portion of Pubna, Eajshahye, Bograh, 
Dinagepore, and Eungpore, has already been marked out. It will, when 
carried out, tend more than anything else to develop the resources and 
trade of these districts. From Eungpore it is this year reported that 
the yield of rice was considered too good by the ryots, as the prices 
were thereby kept down. This idea will presumably cease to exist when 
there are better means of exit for superfluous produce. In Bograh also 
the Magistrate notes that in Adamdighi, one of the richest rice tracts of 
the district, a field of rice long over-ripe and deteriorating was still 
uncut after the middle of February. The districts of this division are 
ordinarily quite self-supporting in the way of food grains. 

The trade of Darjeeling except in tea is at present insignificant. 

The main export from the Gooch Behar 
® division is mustard-seed, while there is 

a considerable import of rice. The exports of jute and tobacco are 
increasing. Ghee also is sent south in considerable quantities from the 
Dooars. 

The principal exports of the Dacca division are jute, tea, rice, hides, 

safflower, betel-nuts, oil-seeds, cocoa- 
u. nut oil, sugar (coarse goor)^ dried fish, 

lime, oranges, stick -lac, India rubber, cloths (cotton), and Dacca 
cheese and soap. Imports are English piece-goods and cotton twist, 
hardwares, spices, tobacco, ganja, salt, opium, and fermented limiors ; 
cattle, which come from Dinagepore chiefly, and tobacco from Kung- 
pore. The exports are largely in excess of the imports in money value, 
and vast quantities of silver are paid to the cultivators and petty traders 
residing in the division, of which a very large proportion is converted 
into ornaments or is buried and lost to circulation. During the last 
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year the market value of jute went down about 60 per cent. ; other things 
muoh as before. This year safflower has fallen immensely, and there 
seems to be an unwillingness on the port of some known buyers to touch 
it at all. Timber sold well last year, the supply not being equal to the 
demand. The local money market was rather dull, being considerably 
affected by the fall in the price of jute. 

The principal export from Chittagong is rice, of which 2,823,355 
Cbittoffong. niaunds, equal to 103,711 tons, were 

exported by sea last season, against 
1,150,809 maunds in the previous year. The trade is principally in the 
hands of European merchants, but there are one or two Native firms. 
The bulk of this rice comes from Tipperah, Noakhally, and the island 
of Dukhin Shahbazpore. Ghee is said to be exx)orted in considerable 
quantity from Chittagong to Calcutta. Jute goes entirely to Dacca 
and Naraingunge en route for Calcutta. It is remarked by the Commis- 
sioner that the success attained by the ryots of Bodakhal, the richest per- 
gunnah in the Tipperah district, in the production of this staple, excited 
the. emulation of the neighbouring cultivators, and they sacrificed the 
rice crop to a certain extent in order to cultivate the new staple. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the leading exports from 

Behar are oil-seeds, hides, tobacco, 
saltpetre, sugar, indigo, and opium; 
and the imports are rice, cotton, salt, iron, and cloth. The city of 
Patna is a centre for collection and distribution, and its position on the 
railway and on the Ganges, just where the Ganges, Gogra, Gunduck, 
and Soane become united, and where the traffic branches off to Nepaul, 
gives it in this respect great advantages. The exports are principally to 
Calcutta. Oil-seeds come from all over the province. Tobacco is largely 
exported from Tirhoot. Tobacco manufactured, i,€. prepared for the 
hookah with spices, &o., is a speciaKty of Patna. The export of indigo 
and opium, if comparatively small in bulk, are enormous in value. The 
importation of rice into Behar is large, and rice is a principal food crop 
in Behar, though among the poorer classes, and especially in the 
district of Sarun, maize and barley are in a great degree the food 
of the people. 

The trade of the Bhaugulpore division is chiefly in the hands of 
, .... the Bengalis, particularly Calcutta 

^ Bengalis ; there are up-country traders 

also, but their number is proportionately very small. 

The Ganges-b6me traffic is very large indeed. Nearly all the 
wheat that comes down the river is supplied at marts in the Monghyr 
and Bhaugulpore districts. Of the pulses, also, more than one-half 
is supplied from Monghyr, Pumeah, and Bhaugulpore. There is a 
very large export of oil-seeds also from the division. Bice is now 
exported westwards much less than formerly. The Pumeah rice, 
however, finds its way both into the Calcutta and up-country markets, 
and the rice trade of Darjeeling with Pumeah has increased. Ghee, 
or claxffied butter, is exported in considerable quantities from this 
division, particularly from the districts of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore, 
to Bengal. 

2 i 
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Sahibgunge, in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, has of late become a large 
centre of trade, and has more or less monopolized the trade formerly 
carried on at Peerpointy and Oolgong, in Bhaugulpore. Articles 
intended for despatch by the railway, and brought in by boats from 
the neighbouring country, particularly Purneah, are here unladen and 
transported. Tea from Daqeeling is brought to this place and then 
sent down by rail. 

The sea exports of rice and paddy from Cuttack, Pooree, and 
.. . Balasore, to foreign countries and 

* ’ British Indian ports, during 1872-73, 

as obtained from the Collector of Customs in Calcutta, were as follows : — 


Whither exportCHl. 

Cuttack. 

1 Pooree. 

BAIiAHOSE. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

j Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

1 Mds. 

Rb. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

To forol#?n countries 

8736 

11.934 

1 6.286 

7,021 

8,6674 

8.988 

23,6804 

38.813 

To British Indian 
jiTirts hoyotui 1 
llie Ilonf^nl pro- ! 
sidency .. 

01, .‘106 

j 

1 , 30 .. S 63 

1 

1 

137.050 

1 

! 

1 

183 . 621 ) 1 

18 . 6.2624 

201 . 29.5 

414.6084 

517.287 

Total ... 1 

1 

KKM.'W 

142.207 

144.236 

1 

103.650 j 

193.030 1 

210.283 1 

4 .' 18,208 1 

646.130 


The above figures do not, however, include the exports to Calcutta, 
or to any other port within tho Bengal Presidency. The salt trade in 
Orissa is also a very large item, involving tho employment of capital 
and a large circulation of money among every class of tho population. 

In respect of trade and commerce much has been done to open 
out Orissa in the last few years, and much more will be done as the 
canals and harbour arrangements are completed. There is good 
reason for believing that the province is now started on a course of 
increasing commercial prosperity. The Ooriyas are now much more in 
connection with the outer world than they were a few years ago. The 
number of vessels which visited Balasore during 1872r73 was 451, 
against 394 in 1871-72; and the year under report also shows an 
increase of about 3^ lakhs of rupees in the value of exports from 
Cuttack. There is, however, a decrease of about li lakh of rupees in 
Balasore. 

The great trade marts in Chota Nagpore are Gurwah in Palamow, 
Chota N.Rpor«. in Hazareebaugh Lohardngga, 

and Jhalda and Rughunathpore in 
Maimbhoom. Ghee, sunn-hemp, wheat, oil-seeds, pulses, and lac, are 
exported ; the imports are salt, English and country piece-goods, and 
thread, brass and iron utensils, blankets, tobacco, sugar, and spices, &o. 

The principal exports from Assam are tea, rubber, and lac and other 
AsBom. gums, silk, and seeds. The tea amount- 

ed last year to 14 million pounds weight 
(175,000 maunds). The export of oil-seeds is veir large indeed, and 
this IS a profitable and increasing trade, which may be developed to any 
extent. A certain supply of cotton, which is cultivated in the hills and 
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the sab-montane tracts, finds its way into the plains. The traific in silk 
is said to be on the decline. The present amount of rubber and lac 
exported is not known, but it is known that for one district alone a 
iBoropean dealer, who had long been engaged in the rubber trade, 
offered one lakh of rupees for the monopoly for one year. The bulk of 
the goods is carried by the River Steamer Companies trading to Assam. 
The Assamese as a rule are not traders, and the traffic is in the hands 
of the Marwaree and Dacca merchants. These people have agencies 
all over the interior, even up to the foot of the hills. XJulike the 
Assamese, the Khasis are traders ; they have all the business in their own 
hands, and the exports, limestones, potatoes, betel-nut, oranges, &o., 
and the imports, chiefly rice, tobacco, and salt, of the Khasi and Jynteah 
Hills, are considerable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ROADS, CANALS, AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 


The entire outlay on public works in Bengal during the year 
1872-7(1 amounted to Ks. 1,25,49,259, as below noted: — 


Bs. 


1. 

Imperial . . 

i Railway, State 

1,07,737 

( Ditto, Guaranteed 

1,48,986 

2. 

}} * • 

Civil and Military works 


3, 

>9 • • 

Irrigation 

• • 

4. 

Provincial 

Proper . , 

• • 

5. 


Reserve fund, exclusive 




of grants-in-aid to 
districts 




^District Road Works. . 
Grants-iu-aid of Muni- 

9,92,006 

6. 

Local Funds ^ 

cipalities 

Contributions *' 

78,130 

2,46,517 



Several particular local 



^ funds . . 

1,73,993 

7. 

Tuccavee outlay, i,e, advances for agri- 



cultural purposes 

• • 

8. 

Local Loans . •• 

(.Dancoouee Project . . 

1,81,104 

63,773 


Rs. 


2,56,723 

9,65,711 

54,84,490 

85,25,036 


4,27,726 


14,90,646 


1,95,794 


'2.45.577 


Total outlay on Public Works in the Province . . 1,25,91,703 
PUBLIC WOBK8 ORDINARY. 

Irrigation works and railways being under separate administra- 

Generol remarks. Allowing remarks refer only 

to public works classed as “ ordinary.” 
The progress of the year has been equal to what was anticipated, 
the expenditure having been very close to the grants, though slightly 
in excess, the excess being— 

Bs. 

For Imperial works , . . . . . 44,741 

For Provincial „ .. .. .. 11,818 
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The military buildings at the ohief stations in Bengal were at the 
commencement of the year transferred from the local Government and 
placed directly under the control of the Inspector-General of Military 
Works. The only works of this class now under the charge of the 
general branch of the Public Works are those at small stations. 


The establishments of this branch of Public Works have been 
organized during the year. 

The changes of system alluded to in the report of last year were 
, completely introduced during the year, 

and, as a whole, have been working fairly 
well. The principal feature of this new organization is that an engineer 
officer is attached to each of the districts of the province under the 
Magistrate of the district. The District Engineer has charge of the 
imperial and provincial works in the district, and if the Road Cess Com- 
mittees desire it, he has also the charge of all their works and roads. 
A subordinate establishment is placed under the orders of the District 
Engineer to undertake the charge and construction of all the works in 
the district. The initiation of all works rests with the Magistrate, the 
Heads of Departments, or Road Cess Committees. The District Engineer 
stands in the position of their professional adviser and executive officer. He 
furnishes them with any plans, estimates, or any other information 
they may stand in need of, and carries out works which may be 
determined on. Superintending Engineers are placed in the position of 
official inspectors of all works the construction or maintenance of 
which is entrusted to the different District Engineers in their circle, and 
they are the professional advisers of the Commissioners. Thuj3 all the 
works in districts are carried on under the general direction of the 
civil officers, and under the professional supervision of the Public 
Works Department. 

The new arrangement has, considering it is the first year, worked 
satisfactorily, though in one or two instances there has been a want of 
unanimity between the civil officers and those of the Public Works 
Department; but this has possibly risen through their hardly under- 
standing their relation to each other. This is being clearly laid down, 
and it is hoped that in future the work will be carried on by civil and 
engineer officers with harmony. 

There has been very great difficulty in getting good men to fill up 
vacancies in the subordinate establishment of the department. The 
Presidency College turns out a number of men with sufficient theoretical 
knowledge, but these men, until they have received some practical 
training, are useless for the work they have to undertake in the 
overseer grades of the department. 


The budget estimate for Provincial Services included all expendi- 
ture for these services from whatsoever source derived, but at the end 
of the year the Government of India directed that all provincial expen- 
diture other than what was transferred to local Governments on the 
formation of the provincial service system should be shown separately. 
The budget was consequently recast into two heads — Provincial 
Services Proper and Reserve. 
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The accounts of the various districts have been submitted with 
puuctiialityj the arrears being quite exceptional. 

The rivers Mahauuddy and Katjoorie at Cuttack began to rise at 

the end of June 1872^ and on the 3rd of 
^ ' July the former was two feet higher 

than the highest recorded flood in 1855^ while the latter was only 
one foot below the flood of the same year. On this day the floods 
topped the Gaujam and Pooree roads^ and breached the embankments 
which protect the Calcutta road in its first mile north of the Mahanuddy. 
This flood caused great anxiety to the residents of Cuttack^ and sepoys 
• and prisoners were employed day and night in strengthening the 
embankments of the Katjooree. The damage done by the flood was 
heaviest on the Ganjam and Pooree road, which was breached in 
many places. No serious damage, however, was done to any of the 
bridges; all the district roads were more or less damaged ; some of the 
temporary bungalows on the Sonepore road were submerged 6 feet, and 
as a matter of course tumbled in. The Madhub and Taldundah roads 
were both breached, and sonic timber bridges on the Aul road were 
destroyed. 

The Booreebullong river in the Balasorc district rose to a greater 
height in October than it had done in previous years, and the Orissa 
trunk road had to be cut through to save the Mooniagoorce bridge. 

A heavy flood occurred in the Nuddea districts in September last 
year. The Buggoolah and Bajitporc road was under water in its 
second, third, and fourth miles, and there was about three feet of water 
on the first and second miles of the Buggoolah and Baghdah road. The 
damage to the earthwork on the Kishnaghur and Kissengunj road was 
very heavy, as the road was breached or cut through in many places. 
The Gokul khall bridge on the Choadangah and Meherpore road was 
carried away, and the road itself was breached. This bridge is nearly 
restored, and will be available for traffic at the commencement of the 
rains. 

Considorablc damage was done to ti)e earthwork on the Kishnaghur 
and Meherpore road ; a timber bridge in the fourteenth mile was 
damaged, and one in the eighteenth mile was destroyed. On the Meher« 
pore and Ganjam road a culvert was washed away, and a timber bridge 
was destroyed ; the other district roads in the vicinity sustained more 
or less damage. 


A heavy gale passed over Tura in the Garo Hills in September, 

doing serious damage to the buildings 
there. Balasore was also visited by a 
storm last year, which did some damage. The buildings at both stations 
were at once repaired and rendered safe. 

The damage by fire during the year has been very slight, the 

school-house at Pooree being the only 
building which caught fire during the 
year. A new roof has been put on and the building thoroughly repaired. 

The following figures show the outlay on the different classes of 
works : — Imperial, Provincial, and Local. 
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The expenditure on imperial works during the year has been 
Imperial Works. distributed as follows i““ 

Rb. 

Military works ... ... ... 1,24,740 

Civil buildings ... ... ... 8,88,035 

Miscidlunoous public improvements ... ... 2,030 


Total ... 0,65,711 


..... . The expenditure on military works has 

Works. 

Rs. 

Original works ... ... ... ... 62,071 

Repairs ... ... ... ... 62,676 


Total ... 1,24,740 

The original works under this head were in connection with the 
accommodation and requirements of native troops at outlying stations, 
and do nob call for any special remark. 

The expenditure on Imperial civil buildings has been as follows : — 

Rs. 


Civil Buildings. 

Original works 

... 6,63,910 


Repairs 

... 1,54,119 


Total 

... 8,38,036 


In addition to the above, a sum of Rs. 2,08,571, from deposits set 
apart for completion of the Imperial Museum, was expended durinj^ 
the year on that building. The work on this building was, however, 
slightly delayed owing to the late arrival of iron-work from Europe ; the 
progress made during the year has been considerable. Notwithstanding 
the cracks alluded to in last year’s report^ no more serious injury has 
ensued. 


Of the large Imperial buildings in course of construction at the 
Presidency, the new University was completed during the year, and 
was handed over to the Senate in March 1873 and used at the ensuing 
convocation. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made on the new Telegraph 
Office. 

A house and premises in Park Street for the Mathematical Instru- 
ment Department was purchased during the year at a cost of a lukh of 


rupees. 

Various improvements are being carried out in the Mint, and 
several post offices and telegraph buildings have been erected in the 
interior. 


Pbotikciat. Works. 


The total outlay on provincial works 
has been Bs. 35,25,036, distributed 
as follows : — 


Rs. 


Civil buildings 
Communications 

Miscellaneous public improvemenU ... 


17,32.893 

17,41,864 

60,280 


Total 


... 36,25,036 
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This sum includes the cost of establishments employed on district 
works. 

Under the bead of civil buildings 
there has been an expenditure on — 

Bs. 


Civil Buildings. 


Original works 
Hopoirs 


Total 


12.3M16 

6,01,776 

17,3:?,892 


Tlic following table shows the outlay on each class of buildings, 
including Establishment, Tools and Plant, and other charges : — 

Original Works. Repaira. Total. 

Bs. Ks. Rs. 


Jails 

R(>gistration ... 

Police 

Kducation 

Medicsil 

Court -hou.‘»es ... 

Sub-divisional buildings ... 

Kxciso 

Salt 

Customs 

Liruleniint-Governor’s residence 
Offices and Secretariiita 
Public Works buildings ... 
Circuit- bousch ... 

CburcbfS imd ceineteiics ... 
Botanical gardens 
Miscellaneous ... 

Total 


3,73,390 

1,06,140 

4,79,e!)e 

324 


324 

27,384 

2,846 

30,229 

2,41,8«7 

48,008 

2,89,935 

34,092 

28,214 

62,9M6 

4,68.4‘J5 

1,08,862 

6,22,277 

19,026 

.3,932 

L'2,967 

0,876 

13,274 

20.160 

oOl 

10,772 

17,373 

3,809 

10.868 

14,007 

4,732 

10,014 

14,740 

10.897 

20,387 

40,284 

6,910 

10,029 

10.639 

4,917 

28,712 

33, 629 

18.308 

29,934 

48.242 

3.330 

4,046 

7,981 

7,017 

.3.470 

11,087 

12,31,116 

6,01,770 

17.82,892 


In addition to the above a sum of Us. 31,023 was received as 
contributions to Educational and other works from committees and 
individuals, and was distributed as follows: — 


Education 



Rr. 

... 10,968 

McdicHl 



... 13,842 

Court-houses 



638 

Cliurchfs 

.. 


... 6,368 

Botanical Garden 

.. 


307 



Total 

... 31,023 


The new High Court was completed with the exception of the 

tower, which is now being finished. 
This building was occupied by the High 
Court in May. Various subsidiary works in connection with the building 
were completed during the year. 

A new building for the Small Cause Court was commenced 

in August 1872; there were some 
Sma Cause our . difficulties to be ovcrcome in getting 

in the foundation of this building. Good progress has been made on it 
during the year, and the building ought to be near completion at the 
end of the official year 1873-74. 

The extension of the boundary wall of the Alipore Jail has been 

completed, and 50 solitary cells had 
almost been completed at the end of 
the year. The works at the Central Jail at Hazareebaugh were pushed 


Jails. 
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OR. At Midnapore the original intention of completing the buildings 
of the Central Jail with laterite was abandoned^ and it was determined 
to use brick in future/f as being more economical both as regards cost 
and time. The convienabour at this place was employed almost entirely 
in the brick-fields^ the outturn from which was 30 lakhs of bricks. 
Good progress has been made during the year on the buildings 
connected with the Central Jail at Bhaugulpore ; various lock-ups and 
other jail buildings have been erected throughout the province. 

The old Sajlora^ Home in Lall Bazaar has been repaired and 

appropriated for the Police Magistrates^ 
court. 

Bapid progress has been made on the new building for the 
Education. Presidency College. 

A General and Pilgrim Hospital is being constructed at 

Cuttack. A portion of the European 
‘ barracks at Berhampore is being con- 

verted into a lunatic asylum. A lunatic asylum is also being erected 


verted into a lunatic asylum. A lunatic asylum is also being erected 
at Tezpore^ in Assam. 

The chief buildings under this head are the new Small Cause Court 

at Calcutta, already noticed ; a new 
ourt. ouses. Court-house for the Magistrate at 

Bungpore; and a Court-house for the Judge of Midnapore, on all of 
which satisfactory progress was made during the year. 

^ Under the head Communications, 

CoMMCKioAtioKB. expciided on- 


Original works 
Repairs 


Re. 

6,66,620 

10,66,236 

17,41,864 


The following are the most important new works under this head. 
Four stone causeways have been constructed over river beds on 
o 4 r r, 1 .. . n-r 1 the road from Calcutta to the Madras 

Road from Calcutta to Madras. r 7 % j.- i i. ■ 

Frontier, aud a masonry bridge is 
being constructed over the Julka nulla. 

A bridge is being constructed across the Sursutty River on the 

Grand Trunk Road • in the Hooghly 

Graud Trunk Road from Calcutta to Thnonlv work rpmaininff to 

North. Western Provinces. UlSiriCl. 1 ne oniV WOrK remaining lO 

be finished on the Patna and Gya 

branch road is the bridge over the Dhurdah River. The masonry 

- ^ „ 1. T, , work has been pushed on, but the 

iron-work has to come from Europe. 

Satisfactory progress has been made on the 1 st section of the new 

o u 4 o V B 4 road from Burrakur to Purulia. The 

Bunakur .nd IWui Red. continuation of 

the same line from Barodah to Hazareebaugh, were undertaken with 
.... „ . a view of opening out more direct com* 

‘ ■ munication between the branch line 

of the East Indian Railway ending at Girhidi, the Grand Trunk Boad, 
and the Chota Nagpore diatricta. The works have been pushed on 
rapidly. The whole of the earthwork and construction of ctuverts have 

2k 
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been completed^ and it is expected that tbe bridges required on tiie road 
will be -completed during the present year. 

The timber bridges on the Ganges and Darjeeling road are 
j • V o j being rapidly replaced by iron struc- 

anges an aqeo mg oa . tures on serew piles. Special repairs 

and alterations are being carried out on the hill portion of the 
road^ and a first-class timber bridge over the Mahauuddy has been 
completed. 

The earth -work on the Sylhet and Cachar Trunk Road has been 

o 11 . . 1 n 1 m t X, A almost completed. Eight brick bridges 

Sylhet and Caohar Trunk Road. i , ^ 

^ have been completed^ and ten are in 

progress ; two screw-pile bridges are completed and two are nearly 
finished. 

Various improvements have been carried out at several places on 
. , what is called the Assam Trunk Road ; 

ssam roa s. roads iu the Shasi and Jynteah 

Hills, and on those in the 6aro Hills. 

In addition to the provincial works noticed above, the following 
„ „ have been carried out by funds supplied 

Pitoyisc.Ai.BE8i=EVKFu.ri,. called _tbe Provincial 

Reserve Fund, i.e, the balances and receipts from Provincial as distin- 
guished from Imperial sources ; — 

Improvement and maintenance of the Calcutta and eastern 
canals; works on the Nuddea rivers; maintenance of the Strand 
Road and bank, Calcutta ; expenditure on tolls, ferries, and staging 
bungalows. The total amount expended on these works was 
Rs. 4,27,726. 

On the Calcutta and eastern canals, the new cut at Jattrapore 

has been completed ; it is 1,660 feet iu 
length, and shortens the passage by 5 J 
miles. The deepening of the Julokatty and fihangore klialls to 4 feet 
below low water has been very nearly completed. 

The outlay on canal works during the year has been Rs. 2,08,283, 
and the income Rs. 3,81,453. 

The keeping of the Bhagiruttec River open for native boats during 
„ ,, • 1872-73 was not as successful as the 

previous year. Owing to a change m 
the bed of the Ganges, the Bhagiruttce '^s lengthened 12 miles, and 
on the outside of the new entrance there was shoal water for 2^ miles. 

The supply of water from the entrance being much less than that 
of previous years, an increase in the number of shoals naturally resulted. 
These w^ere this season 6^ times as numerous, and 13 times as long, as 
those of the preceding year. The keeping open of a navigable channel 
was a work of grcat difficulty, and could only be carried out at an unusual 
cost. The result has been that the least depth maintained this season 
was 2 feet instead of 3 feet, as usual, and consequently a great dimi- 
nution in the trafiic has occurred. 


The toll collections during the past year fell to Rs. 2,19,376, 
being Rs. 38,381 less than last year. The available net revenue of the 
Nuddea rivers for the past year amounted in round numbers to nearly 
one and a half lakhs of rupees. 
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The works in connection with the maintenance of the Strand Road 
and Bank in Calcutta, and with the tolls, ferries, and staging 
bungalows, were of an unimportant character, and do not call for 
special notice. 

A proposal was made during the year to open out a canal from 
Terriaghat, at the foot of the Jynteah Hills below Cherapoonjec, to 
Companygunge, on the Soorua river, and an Assistant Engineer was 
sent to report upon the project. The report submitted did not, however, 
give sufficient detail to enable a definite opinion of the scheme to be 
formed, and the Chief Engineer thought that a better line might be 
obtained by starting at some point further down the river than 
Companygunge. A full investigation of the locality will be made 
during the cold season. 

The works of the new floating bridge across the river Hooghly in 
mt. TT ui V j Calcutta were commenced daring the 

e oog y n ge. year, arrangements for the principal 

portions of the bridge, comprising the contracts for pontoons, girders, &c., 
having been put in hand in England by the Bight Hon^ble the 
Secretary of State for India. A considerable amount of work has been 
done by the contractors, and a portion of the iron-work has arrived, and 
is being put together ; but the progress in England has not been what 
was expected, and work in this country has been delayed in conse- 
quence. Mr. Leslie, the Engineer of the bridge, proceeded to England 
in April last, but is expected to return in the cold season. 

The expenditure by District Bond Committees has amounted to 
^ Rs. 9,92,006. Payment for Public 

18 TEICT OBKB. Wovks establishment employed on 

district works has not been enforced for the year under review, those 
establishments being supplied at the provincial charge. 

The following tabic shows the total expenditure by these Com- 
mittees in each district, exclusive of the cost of the Public Works 
establishment ; — 

BENGAL. 


Burdwan ... 
Bancoorah ... 


WfiSTEBN DiSTBICTB. 

39,131 I Beerbhoom ... 

4,367 I MidnEpure 

Hooghly with Howrah 

Ceeteal Distbicib. 


Us. 31,433 


24-Pergunnahs 
Nuddea 
Jessore 
Moorshfidabad 
Dinagepore ... 
Maldah ... 


Dacca 

Furreedpore 

Backergtuigo 

Myrneusingh 


Patna 

Gya or Behar 
Shahabad ... 
Tirhoot 
SaruQ 


... 82,726 
<>0,537 
... 13,770 
.. 30,200 
.. 18,740 
.. 8,398 


Uajshaliyo ... 
Rungporo ... 
Bograh 
Pubna 

Darjeeling .. 
Jalpigooree 


ExBTEXxr Dxbtbiotb. 


64,929 

18,877 

12,129 

11,118 

4,321 


Caebar 

Chittagong 

Noakbttlly 

Tipperah 

HUl Tracts of Chittagong 


BEHAR. 


... 22,021 
... 15,206 
... 27,974 
... 67,223 


Chumparun 

Monghyr 

Bhaugulpore 

Purneah 

Sonthal Pergunnaha 


18,826 

22,804 


20,039 

12,303 

973 

4,167 

27,107 

18,290 

84,001 

16,669 

9.2A2 

17,441 

11,302 


13,231 

28,404 

19.470 

16.329 

9,788 
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ORISSA. 

Cuttack 10,770 | Poorec 4»060 

Balaaore ... lU. 10, 644 

CllOTA NAGPORB. 

Sovth-Wbbt Fbontibb Aoenct. 


Hazareebaugh 

9,419 

18,177 

Singbhoom 

... 9,428 

... 16,868 

Lohardugga ... 

Muuiibhoom 


Assam and Adjacent Hills. 


Gowalparuh 

7,614 

Lukbimpore 

... 13,252 

Kamroop 

1,7443 

Nagft Hills 

... 1,208 

Durrung 

10,606 

Xhnsi and Jynteali Hills 

... 10,247 

Nowgoug ... 

10,932 


Seebsaugor 

14,467 

Gnro Hills 

... 2,972 


The Accountant-General’s figures show a larger expenditure by 
District Committees than the above. It appears that some expenditure 
at the end of the year had not been brought on the books of the Public 
Works Department. 

The outlay under this head is in connection with the improve- 
, , ment and proper maintenance of 

luccuvoe out ay, embankments of rivers; the 

sums expended are recovered from the various zemindars whose 
estates arc benefited by the work done. The major portion of the 
outlay has been incurred by the Irrigation Branch. 

The statements in the Appendix llIB, 1 and 2, show the expendi- 
ture on capital and maintenance establishment of the various great 
works and classes of works, and the financial results of the works 
classed as reproductive. A full explanation of the financial arrangements 
for carrying on public works in 1873-74, with lists of provincial roads 
and notices of the most important buildings, &c , will be found in the 
Chapter on Provincial and Local Finance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


IRRIGATION WORKS. 


The irrigation works in progress were briefly described in the 
report of the past year. A drainage scheme in the Hooghly district 
has since been added. 

The works in progress during the year belonging to the Orissa 
scheme comprise — 

The Kendrapara Canal; the Pat- 
Thb Oeissa ScHBMB. tamooudi Branch; the Talduuda and 

Portion, in progTMfc Machgoiig Canals, and the High Level 

Canal. 


The Kendrapara Canal was opened for 40 miles of its length in 

1869, and has been used for trafiic 
Kendrapara ana . since then. An extension of 15 miles 

to improve the communication with the harbour was sanctioned at the 
end of the year and commenced. During the year the distributaries, 
which had been constructed in a hurried manner, have been improved ; 
they can now aflbrd irrigation to about 85,000 acres. 

^ A large quantity of earth-work, and 

ihe at amoon i rauc . some little masoury work, was done 

towards the Pattamoondi branch of the canal. 

The Talduuda and Machgong Canals are in use for about one-third 
3 r. 1 of length, of 52 miles in the 

TaUnnd.«,dM.chgongC.nJ.. 53 

additions have been made to the distributaries, and these channels can 
now afford irrigation to about 80,000 acres. 

The High Level Canal was designed to form a navigable com- 
nvi. »• 1 . T 1 I municatiou between Cuttack, Balasore, 

e g eve ana . Midnapore, and Calcutta, as well as to 

irrigate a large tract of country in its course. The first portion, 32 
miles in length, from Cuttack to the river Brahminee, is open ; and 
the greater part of the distributaries are completed for an area of 
80,000 acres. From the Brahminee to the Byturnee, and Salundi near 
Bhuddruck, 30 miles in length, the canal has been vigorously pushed 
on. The principal masonry worlm are about half finished, as well as the 
earthwork ; and if progress is made at the same rate in future, this 
portion will probably be ready for use in 1876-76. Surveys are in 
progress for the continuation of this canal up to Balasore*, but no work 
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has been commenced as yet, nor has it been decided whether these 
works will be prosecuted. Colonel Haig before his departure made a 
very careful estimate of the cost of the works under execution and in 
contemplation by the light of the large practical experience which we 
have now gained. 

The estimated cost of the works of the Orissa scheme under 

^ , , * , , ^ ^ construction, according to Colonel 

Estimated cost and amount expended. incluBive of interest, &C., 

is Es. 2,69,82,000, of which Es. 1,38,95,000 have been spent up to 
the end of the year. The portions of the Orissa scheme not yet 
undertaken are those for the irrigation and protection of the Pooree 
district, estimated to cost Rs. 1,32,24,000. The continuation of the 
High Level Canal for navigation and irrigation from Bhuddruck 
to Balasore, distance 47 miles, was estimated to cost Rs. 48,82,000. 
The last range of this canal from Balasore to Midnapore, 70 miles 
in length, has only been roughly estimated to cost for the main canal 
works about Rs. 60,000 per mile, with distributaries, establishment, &c. 
This would probably come to Rs. 1,00,000 ; the whole cost of the Orissa 
scheme would be rather more than Es. 5,00,00,000. The maintenance 
of the works completed cost Rs. 24,000 in the last year, and repairs to the 
embankments for the protection of the country from flood Rs. 83,000. 

A most disastrous flood occurred in the Mahanuddi in the rains 

of 1872. It lasted from 28th June to 
Dauinge y oo . July, damaged the Naraje and 

Mahanuddi weirs, and poured an accumulation of water over the rooree 
district never previously experienced. The damage done made neces- 
sary repairs and additions to the works estimated to cost Us. 4,73,000. 


The Midnapore Canal is now practically complete in regard to 
^ its main channels, and connects the 

iDNAPOEE ANAL. towii of Midnaporc with tide water in 

the Hooghly at Ooloobaria, 16 miles below Calcutta. The whole navi- 
gable length is 53 miles; but to make the navigation safe at all times 
of the tide, it will be necessary to construct two additional locks be- 
tween the Eoopnarain and Damooda. The distributaries and drainage 
^ 1 channels arc still incomplete. Pour 

rogrosB au B a e 0 o wor 8. locks and thc embankment of the right 

bank of the Cossye were completed during the year. The canal is now 
capable of affording irrigation to about 72,000 acres, or about half of 
what it is intended for when the distributaries are complete. 

There was a heavy flood in October 1872, which caused consider- 
^ j damage, washing away the head 

amago y o . sluicc at Panchkoora and inundating 

about 30 square miles of country. The sluice was rebuilt during the 
year. The cost of the damage was estimated at Rs. 52,709. 

The cost of the whole scheme, including interest, is estimated 

,, , , ... by Colonel Haig at Rs. 93,18,000, 

(ostandcxpondituro. J Rs. . 60,46,000 have been 

spent. The Midnapore Canal was originally part of the Orissa scheme. 
The estimated cost of that scheme, if fully carried out, may there- 
fore be taken to bo about six crores of rupees, or six millions sterling. 
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The tidal canals consists of two reaches connecting the rivers 

H ooghly , Huldi, and Russoolpore in the 
iDAL AHAL. Hidgellee portion of the Midnapore 

district. They have been nearly completed^ a small portion of one lock 
and the turfing of the banks only remaining to be done, and they will 
be available for navigation by September 1 87 8. The works are estimated 
to cost Rs. 19,95,000^ of which Rs. 18,42>000 have been expended. 


The Soane canal is designed for the irrigation of South Behar, in the 

districts of Shahabad, Gya, and Patna. 
OANB ANAL. hcGii proposcd to extend 

it eventually to Mirzapore on one side and to Monghyr on the other. 
The works eonsist of a weir aeross the Soane at Dehree, 2^ miles long 
„ ^ , and 8 feet high, with head works on 

ature o wor b. main eastern and 

western canals. From each of the main canals branches will be taken 
off. The weir has been nearly completed to height of five feet, and 
the head sluices are well advanced. The Eastern Main Canal is nearly 
_ , „ . ^ 1 completed to the size which has been 

as ein aiu ana . sanctioned for a length of 8 miles, 

but it may be necessary to enlarge it hereafter. On the Patna Canal 

about*67 per cent, of the earth-work 
“ ' has been executed during the year. 

Masonry has been commenced on some of the falls and bridges, and 
much material has been collected. It is ultimately to be made navi- 
gable, but at present only the works required for irrigation have been 
sanctioned. The Western Main Canal is nearly completed to the 
, n/r • r. I dimensions at present sanctioned for 

a length of 22 miles. The bridges and 
syphons are in progress, and will probably be completed in the ensuing 
year. On the Arrah Canal, a branch, 75 per cent, of the earth- 
. , ^ , work is finished, and six locks, seven 

bridges, and two syphons, are m pro- 
gress, and large quantities of material have been collected. It will 
probably be available for regular irrigation in 1874; but already, 
consequent on the extreme dryness of the season, a considerable amount 
of water has been supplied in a rough way without charge, and it 
is hoped this may actually save the crops of a considerable area. 
Another branch has been designed to connect the Soane and the Ganges 

B«i.r branch and large di.tribnt.ries. navigable channel 46 

miles m length, affording irrigation 
to 190,000 acres. Some of the large distributaries, such as the 
Bebeea and Chousa, may almost be considered as branch canals. The 
estimate for the scheme at present contemplated is Rs. 2,67,50,000, of 
ewtoftheWh.*,, whichRs. 74 54,000 have dready been 

spent. Of this sum 28,00,000 have 
been expended during the current year. 

In addition to the large cauals above mentioned, some miscel- 
„ , laneous works have been in progress 

iBce aneouBwor s. during the year in the Irrigation 

Department. First of these is the scheme * for the drainage of the 


Westeru Maiu Canal. 
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Hooghly district. A very careful inquiry was conducted by the officers 

of the Irrigation Department into the 
Hoogbi, .nqrnry. condition of the tract of country lying 

between the Hooghly and Damoodah rivers with respect to drainage 
and water-supply. This inquiry was divided into two branches. 
Mr. Whitfield, who was in charge of the engineering survey, was 
instructed to run lines of levels east and west at intervals of one mile, 
from which could be ascertained the level of the country and its height 
above mean sea-level, to establish rain gauges at various points in the 
district, and to observe the quantity of water flowing off in the principal 
drainage outfalls. A Deputy Magistrate, working under the orders of' 
the Collector of Hooghly, was detached to procure information on the 
following points ; — 

1. The changes, recent and traditional, which had taken place in 
the heads of rivers intersecting the country, and those now in progress. 

2. The tracts where water lodges, so as to render them quite uncul- 
turable, and those which were more or less injured from the same cause. 

3. The system of drainage and irrigation now in use, and its 
results. 

4. Any other points calculated to show exactly the way in 
which the agriculture of the country was influenced by the want or 
otherwise of drainage. 

The inquiries were conducted under very great difficulties, and at the 
, . . , , close, out of a staff of 13 Public 

D.fflcuU.e. .n carrymg on tho work. eiigngred OH the survey, 

an Executive Engineer and his best assistant had been sent home sick, 
others had either left from failure of health or been dismissed for 


incompetency, and three only remained. The result of the inquiry 
„ . showed that the state of the country 

esn 0 inquiry. 


river channels had silted up until the level of their beds was above 
that of the country, drainage in any form hardly existed, and large 
areas were rendered unculturable by the accumulation of water. The 
water-supply was derived from tanks filled from a catchment basin, 
defiled by the sewage of a population averaging more than 1,000 per 
square mile. It was ascertained to be apparently practicable to drain 
these swamps and to throw a fresh supply of water into the dried-up 
river channels. The whole results of the inquiry were embodied in 
a note by Colonel Haig, and the works he suggested are now under the 
consideration of Oovernment. Already operations on a small scale have 
been commenced under the sanction of Act V (B.C.) of 1871 for the 
drainage of the tract lying between Serampore and Howrah, known as 
the Dancoonee Jullahs, and the drainage cuts were prepared to run 
ofi; the water during the rainy season of 1873. 


The work in progress at Dancoonee consists in draining two series 
... of swamps, the Boidyalbattee and the 

ramago m piogress. Bally, the former having a catchment 

basin of 30, and the latter of 20, square miles. The area of the land 
swamped by the water varies from to 9 square miles in the cold and 
rainy seasons respectively, and the rise of water in the latter season is 
about 7 feet. Cuts have been designed to drain this down to a conve- 
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nient levels and two sluices, one at Boidyabattee and one at Bally, have 
been designed to prevent or admit the influx of the tide. The whole 
estimate amounts to Rs. 4,32,554, of which Rs. 64,000 have been spent 
during the year. The cost is to be borne by the landholders interested 
under the Act above-mentioned, but Government advances the fiinds in 
the first instance. 

Observations have been made during the year to ascertain the 
, .. rise of the tide in the Hooghly. 

Four self-acting gauges and nine 
ordinary ones have been set up and observed. 

The workshops at Cuttack and Dehree have been in full work 
. during the year, and at the latter place 

or 8 ops. ^ Training School for twenty-four ap- 

TrainiDg choo . prentices has been established. The 

boys are taught for a part of the day in the school and employed in the 
shops during the remainder of the time. Some of the children of the 
workmen are also being instructed in the shops, and have turned out 
some very fair work in the moulding shop. The engines on the Soane 
Canal, 34 in number, have been worked throughout the year by men 
trained in the Dehree shops without an accident. 

^ 1 The total outlay during the year on 

account of the Irrigation Canals has 

been as follows : — 


Charged to capital 

a •• 

Rs. 

44,79,410 

„ to revenue 

a a a 


3,84,210 

Works for which no capital 

or 



revenue account is kept 



6,70,870 


Total 

Rs. 

54,84,490 


This latter item is principally the cost of the embankments for the 
protection of the country from flood, but it includes small miscellaneous 
items, such as the tidal observations, cement experiments, &a 

The revenue -paying canals arc those in Orissa and Miduapore, and 
, , . . ^ , the returns are derived mainly from two 

Revenue from lrnB«t.ou Cauale. sources,— the rates charged for water 

used in irrigation, and the tolls levied on boats navigating the canals. 
In Orissa the area irrigated in 1872-73 was 4,753 acres. This 
. . ^ . is less by 6,900 acres than the area 

Area irtigated m issa. irrigated in the previous year; but the 

rainfall was 23 inches in excess, and a large lease taken by the Rajah of 
Durpun for two years was not renewed. The amount of water-rate 
assessed for this area was Bs. 5,454. Miscellaneous revenue produced 

' Bs. 1,872, making a total of Hs. 7,326. 
The actual realizations of the year, 
including arrears of previous years, amounted to Bs. 28,678, and the 
. . cost of management was Rs. 41,440, 

Realiiations and romisaions. actual loss was Rs. 12,762* 

The balance unadjusted at the end of the year was only Bs. 8,516* 

2 / 


Amount of asBeasmeut. 
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Rb. 22,87 1 were remitted during the year^ being the irrecoverable balance 
of previous years. 

The Commissioner states that many of the old leases were so loosely 
^ ... drawn up, and the actual receipt of 

ause 0 remisBiona. Water was SO difficult to prove, that the 

adjustment of the accounts was tedious beyond measure ; but he closely 
watched the whole process, and can guarantee that no portion of the 
large amount remitted was either legally or justly recoverable. The 
whole of the outstanding arrears of account have now been brought up 
and cleared, and the system of management and account placed on a 
sound and satisfactory footing. In the present year water leases to a 
moderate extent have been taken in a good and healthy and thoroughly 
voluntary manner. But there is no denying that the amount irrigated 
is excessively small compared to the magnitude of the work, and but 
a small fraction of the area originally contemplated. 

In Midnapore the area irrigated was 13,406 acres, which was 7,878 
. , . acres in excess of that in the previous 

Are..m8ated.nM,dn.por.. jg 

less than in 1871-72. In addition to this 724 acres of rice were irrigated 
in the cold season, but a water-rate was not charged, because the land 
had been inundated owing to the failure of the Panclikoora head sluice. 
The amount assessed for the above was Rs. 21,876, and the miscellaneous 
revenue amounted to Rs. 3,669, making a total of Rs. 25,545. Theamount 
falling due daring the year, including arrears, was Rs. 40,8S8, of which 
_ . , Rs. 25,107 were collected, Rs. dJS6 

Re.hzat.ons and rcm-ssions. remitted, leaving a balance at the 

end of the year of Hs. 15,046, of which about half has since been.col- 
Iccted. Of the remissions, Rs. 1,822 only were on account of the 
current year. The total receipts for the year were Rs. 28,263, and the 
expenditure in revenue establishments Rs. 8,761 ; shewing a gain 
of Rs. 19,502. 

The revenue authorities agree in saying there is a general 
„ ^ - , improvement due to the introduction of 

cc 0 new ru es, pules, and that matters are 

now in a much more satisfactory state than in previous years, and there 
is a prospect of still further improvement. 

The returns from navigation have increased by Rs. 4,294 during the 
_ . , present year, the amount collected being 

aviga ion receipts. 47,497, against Rs. 43,203 in the 

previous year. This increase was principally in Midnapore, where the 
returns amounted to Rs. 882 per mile of canal open, against Rs. 531-4 
in the previous year. There was an increase of Us. 9 per mile on 
the tidal canal, and a decrease of Rs. 39 per mile in Orissa. The 
falling off iu the latter circle was due to the great damage done to the 
cauals by the floods of the year, which rendered the closure of the 
canals necessary. 

In the calculations above given only the cost of collecting has been 
set against Revenue Collections. Properly, however, the cost of mainte- 
nance must also be charged against revenue when there is revenue. The 
following figures treat the matter in this latter way. 
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The general results up to date on the canals returning revenue arh 
Otnaral rennlfl. as follows : — 

Bs. 

Orissa Capital invested, exclusive of interest ... 1,22,15,773 

Midnapore and tidal canal 69.68,123 

Soane 69,33.821 

Total capital invested ... 2.61.07,717 

Deficiency on the year exclusive of interest — 


Orissa ... 
Midnapore 


Total deficiency up to date — 


Orissa 

Midnapore ... 
Soane 


Total 


Bs. 

2.01.379 

29,900 

2.31,279 


Total 


Interest. 

Current 

charges. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

16,78,897 

4^33,531 

21.12,428 

9,30,437 

77,196 

10,07.632 

6,20,603 


6,20,603 

81,29,937 

6,10,726 

30,40,663 


The whole of the schemes commenced are estimated by Colonel 
Haig to cost when completed Rs. 8,93,63,000, say £8,936,300. 

This account looks very unpromising ; but it must be remembered 
that canals in these provinces labour under the disadvantage of having to 
protect the country to be irrigated from flood, as well as provide water 
for irrigation. Out of a sum of 441 lakhs, at which Colonel Haig 
estimates the cost of the Orissa works (exclusive of the canal from 
Balasore to Midnapore), nearly 79 are due to protective works, and the 
canal should iu consequence be credited with some of the savings to 
Government resulting from them. These consist of remissions formerly 
allowed on account of destruction of crops by drought and inundation, 
and of constant expenditure on embankments. There can be no doubt 
also that even if the canals had not been made, a large expenditure must 
have been incurred by Government for protective works, as before the 
works were commenced the main stream of the Mahanuddy was rapidly 
making its way into the Katjooree, which passes into the Pooree district, 
where the channels are insufficient to carry even the ordinary supply. 
We may conclude then that the loss is by no means so great as the 
above figures would seem to indicate. 

Of future prospects it is difficult to speak with any certainty. 

The rainfall in Orissa and Midnapore 
Future proipec . large, the people averse to change. 

They also dread the addition which the landlords would assuredly make 
to their rent on account of the increased returns they would obtain from 
irrigating their crops. In part of Midnapore indeed the rent is taken 
in kind at the rate of half the produce ; naturally then they do not 
care to make the change when they would have to pay all the cost and 
only reap a share of the benefits. Still the civil authorities and every 
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one connected with the works agree that there is an improvement — 
that the old feeling of hostility to irrigation in any shape has died out, 
and people are more willing to take the water. In Midnapore the 

„ . . people are beginning so far to appre- 

Prospect. .nM.diu.pore. silt-bearing 

river water, as to drain the rain water out of their fields for the purpose 
of taking the canal water. In Orissa, too, the growth of cold weather 
crops by canal water is increasing, and there is room for great extension 
of cotton and other valuable crops, but unluckily at the season of culti- 
vation there is little water in the river, and the canals are much choked 
with weeds. 

Colonel Haig has pointed out in his note that if an embankment rate 
^ , could be levied, or an owner’s rate, or 

other source, of revenue. prospects of the Canals would 

be much improved ; but without these additions to the revenue it must 
be some years before the canals can meet the charges for maintenance. 

On the Soane the prospects are better. The rainfall is less ; the 
„ u « rv 1 people now irrigate largely by artificial 

means. The supply in the earlier part 
of the cold season is about 3,000 cubic feet per second, and some of 
the larger landholders arc anxious for irrigation. The area of crops is 
nearly the same in the rains and in the cold season. The introduction 
of irrigation will probably cause a large increase in the cultivation of 
the more valuable crops, and there is reason to hope that this scheme 
may possibly prove remunerative. 

In all our rainy season irrigation the great difficulty is the 
indisposition of the peojde to take water except in case of failure of 
the rains. They like to have the canal as an assurance in case of 
necessity, but most of them will not pay for water or engage to take 
it till the necessity actually arises. We have tried to check this 
tendency by demanding penalty rates and cash payments from, besides 
strictly enforcing the rules agaiust, people who only come for water 
at the last moment. But the fear is that in practice this cannot 
be carried out when a crisis comes. Already this year, in October, 
there has been a great alarm of failure of the rains and a rush for 
water. With an imminent risk of famine staring us in the face, we 
have felt that we could not insist on cash from those who have no 
cash, or enforce strict rules regarding measurement, &c., when the 
delay would be ruinous, and a crowd of applicants all coming together 
at the same moment once in several years cannot be so served. We 
have felt that under such circumstances we must relax the rules. The 


people are ready enough to profit by such experience ; they may well 
believe that when the worst comes to the worst we cannot and will not 
let them perish while we have the water ; they know they will get it in ex- 
tremity, and they wait. The subject is no doubt one of extreme difficulty. 

Another unfortunate difficulty has ooourred on the Midnapore 
Canal ; it turns out that in a dry season the water in the river which 
supplies the canal fails, and we have consequently not been able to 
meet the whole demand to which the drought has g^ven rise. At present it 
does not appear that we can effectually water much more than 30,000 acres 
at the season when there is the greatest need of water in a dry year. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


RAILWAYS. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

There have been no additions to the length of the East Indian 
Railway during the year ; the main line is 1,280 miles long, while 
the Jubbulpore extension is 223 miles, including the double line 
and sidings. The East Indian Railway has now a total length equal to 
2^218 miles of single road^ but for the purposes of all calculations 

^ the total length is reckoned at 1,508 

Breiic I in the loop line. milcs, as above stated. The only un- 

usual incident in the history of the East Indian Railway during the year 
was the breaching of the loop line by the Ganges near Bhaugulpore. 
In the year 1872 the river tore away its bank up to within a few yards 
of the rails ; the erosion continued during the current year, and in 
September 1873 the line went. The place had been carefully watched, 
so no accident occurred ; aud a temporary diversion was soon laid down, 
on which the traffic could be carried. A permanent diversion about 
four miles in length has been for some time under construction at an 
estimated cost of £16,000. 

The year 1872 was a year of recovery for the East Indian Railway 

traffic generally. Much effort has beeu. 
Promotion of good, traffic. P stiUbeing, made to accom- 

modate the ways, and even the fancies, of native dealers, and of the 
local traffic. It is proposed to constitute at Patna and one or two 
other large stations quasi chambers of commerce, in which native 
dealers and others interested in the railway traffic shall discuss and 
advise upon the current questions and difficulties of railway traffic 
management. The civil officers of Government who live along the 
line had been expressly invited by the Railway to co-operate in this 
matter. The goods tariff has been much simplified, and tariff lists are 
published in the vernacular as widely as possible. Considerable reduc- 
tions have been made in the rates at which the great staples of the 
country, such as food-grains, oil-seeds, salt, aud coal, are carried. 
These reductions have had a marked effect upon the traffic upon the 
line. Among other increases it may be mentioned that during the year 
1872-78 the East Indian Railway had nearly 20 per cent, more up 
traffic in salt alone than it ever had before. 
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The capital expenditure of the East ludian Railway stood at the 
end of the year 1872 thus : — 

£ Rs. 

Mainline 25,885,191 2,82,88,891 

Jubbulpore line v 3,569,440 38,93,984 

Total ... 29,454,631 3,21,32,325 


The figures in these statements represent the total construction 
expenditure as in the Directors^ report. The discrepancy in the 
columns between pounds sterling and rupees results from the difference 
in the rate of Railway exchange. The Consulting Engineer reports that 
the schedules of outlay still to go against the capital account amount 
to £200,000 for the two lines. 

The following figures show the financial results of the working 
Financial results of the of the two lines during the year 1 872 : — 
year. 


Proportion of working expenses ( 
to gross earnings ... ... 1 

Percentage of net earnings on f 
guaranteed capital ... ...^ 

Gross earnings | 



Main line. 

Jubbulpore 

extension. 

1871 ... 

41-75 

72-38 

1872 ... 

41-23 

45-11 

1871 ... 

4-89 

1-21 

1872 ... 

6-27 

3-76 

1871 ... 

£2,303,887 

£189,452 

1872 ... 

£2,437,013 

£220,644 


The working expenses of the main line thus continue to be most 
creditably low ; much lower in proportion to gross earnings than on any 
other Indian, and than on most European lines. The accounts of the 
railway are made up and the earnings struck half-yearly. For some 
two or three years the East Indian main line has paid more than 5 per 
cent, during the first half-year, but it has never yet paid full 5 per 
cent, on the second half of any year. Under the terms of the railway 
contract, the public treasury enjoys half the surplus earnings over 5 per 
cent., while it has to make good the whole deficit when the net earnings 
are below 5 per cent. 

The Kurhurbaree collieries belonging to the Railway Company are 


Collieries and factories. 


being rapidly developed, and the coal is 
turning out well. During 1872 these 


mines yielded 37,820 tons, and *‘the Chief Engineer is confident that 
the stipulated annual outturn of 112,040 tons will 1)e reached during 
the year 1875, and thenceforth the Company will derive its entire supply 
from this and the neighbouring field. The Manowrie oil-factory 
near Allahabad is now in full work, and supplies about 400,000 gallons 
of cheap castor-oil annually for use in the railway. The locomotive 
workshops at Jamalpore on the loop line, and the carriage workshops 
at Howrah, are doing all that is required for the maintenance and 


replacement of the rolling stock. A large number of the Company's 
European employees, who used to be quartered at Raneegunge, have 
been removed to a healthier station at Assensole, higher up the chord 
line, and the buildings for their accommodation are nearly finished. In 
the Traffic Department several minor changes have been made, all of 
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which tend to promote the unrestricted booking of passengers either 
through or from station to station. Agencies for the receipt of goods 
had been established at some of the larger marts off the line^ such as 
Hattrasa City and Ohazeepore ; improved through traffic arrangements 
have been made for the tea and other goods . which comes from 
Daijeeling; and a project is under discussion for running a steamer from 
Patna Station to Revelgunge, a large mart in Behar north of the 
OangeSi which has a river-borne trade of over a million maunds a year 
with Bengal. 

The traffic returns show that daring the year 1872 the rnmber of 

passengers increaised Si per cent., and 
BflseDger tra ic. earnings from passenger traffic 

increased 4 per cent. ; the whole number of passengers who travelled were 
6,812,277 against 5,026,589 in 1871. The main increase was in the 3rd 
and 4th class earnings ; it is in these classes that the great bulk (nearly 
99 per cent.) of native passengers of all ranks travel. The greatest 
increase of passenger receipts occurred at the Howrah terminus, and 
at places like Benares, Baukipore, Allahabad, and Baidyanath. There 
was some increase at other large stations like Patna, Mirzapore, and 
Gawnpore, but it was at the places where the pilgrim traffic comes 
that the increase was greatest. This trade ought to increase now that 
the Railway Company have succeeded in catching it ; for 7,000 pas- 
sengers at the Baidyanath station, 18,000 at the Bankipore station, 
34,800 at the Benares station, and 28,000 at the Allahabad station, 
do not represent anything like the full number of pilgrims who 
come annually to the shrines atDeogurh, Oya, Benares, and Allahabad. 
Still it is something that at every one of these stations the number of 
passengers more than doubled during the year; at Baidyanath it more 
than quadrupled. The local suburban traffic in the Hoogfaly and 
Burdwan districts also increased largely. 

The result of the goods traffic on'the East Indian Railway for 1872 
was an increase of about 52,000 tons, or 9 per cent, on the weight 
carried, but of only Bs. 10,000 in the goods earnings. The smallness 
of the increased earnings was owing to the very large reductions made 
by the Company in the freight charged for carrying staples, such as 
rice, grain, salt, hides, seeds, cotton, and saltpetre. The only staples 
in which the East Indian Railway traffic at all fell off during the year 
Qood.t.««o. were cotton, seeds sugar, piece-goods, 

and nee. The cotton crop was poor, 
and prices were low ; so very little came down to Calcutta, and the 
earnings of the railway for carrying cotton were £90,000 less than 
in 1871. Efforts are being made by the introduction of gratuitous 
half-pressing at some of the railway stations in the North-Western 
Provinces to secure the carriage of the cotton for country consumption, 
and some saccess has attended these efforts. The seed crop was very 
short indeed in the North-Western Provinces, and so the railway trade 
therein fell off, though the decrease was not nearly so large in 
proportion as the decrease in tb 0 » export of seeds from Calcutta. 
The railway traffic in salt, pulses, hides, saltpetre, grain, indigo, 
lime, and coal, increased largely. The East Indian Railway already 
carries considerably more than half the salt which goes from 
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Calcutta to the Patna and Bbaugulpore markets* It is clear that 
in several items the increase is due to the railway having fairly 
beaten the Ganges boat trade. The Gauges traffic returns^ noticed 
in another part of this report, show that though the railway may 
have secured most of the trade with Patna and Bhaugulpore, yet 
the downward trade in seeds from Tirhoot^ Sarun, and Gbiizeepore^ 
and the upward trade in rice from the eastern districts to Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces, is still mainly carried by Ganges boats. 
The Railway Company have thus still an enormous trade to attract 
to their line if they can. The detailed notices in the auditor's report 
of the trade at the different stations furnish some interesting facts as 
to the movement of commodities. Thus the chief marts for sugar 
export are Zumaueah and Buxar, whence go westwards to the 
Nerbudda Valley and Bombay, southwards to Bbaugulpore, and north- 
wards to Cawiipore, large consignments of sugar. Burhea, on the 
Monghyr and Patna border, and Pakour in the Sonthal Pergunnahs^ 
send away nearly half as much pulse as all the rest of the stations 
on the East Indian Railway put together. The prineipal rice consign- 
ments go sometimes upwards, sometimes downwards, from Bhulpore 
and other stations in Beerbhoom and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. Hides 
come by rail mainly from Sahebgunge, Patna, Dinapore, Cawnpore, and 
Delhi. These five stations send away three-quarters of all the hides that 
go to Calcutta by railway. Saltpetre now comes mainly from Cawnpore 
and places in the North-Western Provinces. Behar sends barely one- 
third of the saltpetre exports by railway ; its saltpetre comes mainly by 
boat from Ilevelgunge and Roshrah. Tobacco, probably grown in 
Tirhoot under the hills, is now sent westwards to Kbandesb and Bombay 
from the stations in the Patna district. Turmeric in 1872, contrary to 
the usual direction of the traffic, came from Bombay into the North- 
Western Provinces and Behar. On the whole the reduction of the 
rates of freight on the East Indian Railway has been a success, seeing 
that it has attracted an addition of 9 per cent, to the traffic, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the seeds crop and the slackness of the 
demand for up-country cotton. 

On the two lines there were during the year 89 persons killed 

and 86 injured, making a total of 174 
^ ' persons, as against totals of 182 and 206 

in the two preceding years. The accidents to trains during the last 
two years have been : — 




1871. 

1872. 

Collisions 


.. 13 

31 

Leaving the line 


10 

30 

Fire ... 


5 

14 

Running over cattle 


.. 117 

114 

Other causes 


6 

73 


Total 

.. 161 

262 


This large increase in the number of accidents to trains is apparent 
rather than real, and is due to the inclusion in the reports of 1872 of 
trivial accidents in shunting and the like, which were not reported in 
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previous years. Trespass and suicide (or murder intended to pass as 
such) constitute the greater number of the items shown under the 
head of other cases.^^ Much increased attention has been paid 
daring the year by railway servants^ Magistrates, and by the police, to 
inquire into railway accidents and their causes. 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


There were no extensions to the Eastern Bengal Railway during 
■ 1.1 j the year 1872, and the length of single 

line open from terminus to terminus is 
156 miles exclusive of sidings. But in August 1873 an extension from 
the Sealdah terminus dowu to Chitpore was opened, thus connecting 
the Eastern Bengal Railway with the llooghly river and its shipping. 
When the Port Commissioners* jetty arraiigernents are complete, and 
the Chitpore station is in full working order, this extension ought 
materially to increase the through traffic. The chief work of the year 
1872 consisted in repairing the damage done by the floods of 1871, in 
giving additional waterway to carry off the floods of future years, and 
in the throwing out a spur into the Ganges to protect the terminus 
at Goaluudo. Altogether since the floods of 1871 nearly .£200,000 
have been spent on these works of reconstruction, which have been 
carried through with remarkable promptitude and energy. As much as 
1,456 feet of additional waterway have been given to that part of the line 
where the floods were worst. That some of these works were very 
considerable, may be judged: from the fact that during the inundations 
of 1871 a stream nearly half a mile broad, and in places eighty feet deep, 
was running across the line at a point where there had formerly been a 
high bank with a few inconsiderable openings. 

The Goalundo spur was carried away in the rainy season of 1872, 
_ , , but was reconstructed, and has now 

oauiiospur. stood throughout the rains of 1873. 

It protects the whole ground on which the Goaluudo terminus stands 
from erosion, which had very rapidly taken place in 1871. The import- 
ance of this spur arises from the fact that Goalundo is almost the only 
eligible site for the terminus ; it is just opposite the meeting of the 
Ganges and Berhampooter rivers, and is the natural point of debarkation 
for all the river-borne trade of Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Cachar. If 
the terminus were to be carried away, it would be very difficult indeed to 
find another suitable site for a terminus in the country between the Gorai 
and the Ganges rivers. The spur is thrown out about half a mile above 
the meeting of the two rivers, and had to encounter the whole force of the 
Ganges stream. It was built up at a cost of nearly £t0,000 in all, with 
huge blocks of stone brought down the Berhampooter and Gauges in 
boats, and with heaps of artificial stone weighing two tons a-piece. Its 
extreme length from the bank was about 5U0 feet. For two or three days 
in August 1873 there was much risk that the spur would be carried 
away ; indeed the river had topped the landward end of the spur. 
But very great exertions were made ; train-load after train-load of 
material was thrown into the breach ; the floods happily subsided some- 
what, and part of the spur is still standing. The Government of 

2 m 
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India has now appointed a committee of Engineers to consider the im- 
portant question whether the Qoalundo terminus can be protected at 
any reasonable outlay ; and if soj what is the, best way of effecting 
this object. The committee are deliberating as this report passes 
through the press. 

The capital expenditure of the Eastern Bengal Railway at the end 

of 1872 stood at ^2,810,948; or 
result, of the year, 30 , 66 , 189 ; it has not yet been 

finally settled what proportion of the reconstruction above noticed is to 
be charged to capital. This is the total construction expenditure as 
per books^ &o.^ as in the case of the East Indian Railway. The follow- 
ing figures show the financial result of the working of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway during the year 1872 : — 

1871. 1872. 

Proportion of working expenses to gross earnings ... 60*64 69*12 

Percentage of net earnings on guaranteed capital ... 3‘21 8*21 


Gross earnings 


£ 

225,040 


£ 

295,982 


The working expenses bear a much higher ratio on this than on 
tlie East Indian Railway, partly in consequence of the reconstruction 
charges, and partly because of the higher price the Eastern Bengal 
Railway has to pay for its coal. As the line is so much shorter^ the 
general charges for supervision^ home expenses, &c.^ come heavier than 
ou a large concern like the East Indian Railway. 

In connection with the Eastern Bengal Railway there run 
„ _ steamers to Dacca, to Cachar, and to 

."team oti a. Serajguuge on the 

Berhampooter. " These steamer services are worked under special 
arrangements, but their profit or loss falls more or less directly on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. During the year 1872 these services have 
on the whole earned more than in any future year, thus ; — 

1871. 1872. 

£ £ 

Steam-boat earnings ... 24,000 88,000 

„ „ expenditure ... 24,000 33,000 

Tiie large expenditure was partly due to the cost of the Caebar 
service for 22 months (.€11,700 in all) falling into the accounts of the 
year under review. The steamers are of course credited with only 
their share of the receipts on account of the jute, seeds, rice, and 
passengers they book through to Calcutta. 

The total incl^aso in the passenger traffic receipts was 1 4 per cent« 

during the year 1872, while the in. 
crease in the goods receipts was 82 per 
cent, on the total goods earnings of the previous year. The year 1871, 
liowever, was a year of flood and disaster to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way ; and during the year l"870 the line had not been open beyond 
Kooshtea, so the results of the year 1872 necessarily compare very 
favorably with either of those years. During the first half of 1871 
there were no floods, and the whole line was open, so that the increaae 
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of 7} per cent, on the total earnings of that half-year is eTidence of 
steady growth in the traffic. There has been an extraordinary cessation 
in the seeds trade^ due in part to a failure of the crop^ and in part to the 
seeds of Eastern Bengal falling into disrepute in the home markets. The 
decrease of ^5,000 tons in that traffic has, however, been more than 
covered by an increase of 36,000 tons in the jute trade. The steam 
flotilla has for the first time more than paid its way, and has helped to 
swell the net earnings of the Company. The working expenses, owing 
to the repairs of damages done by floods, and to the large outlay on the 
Goalundo spur, have been very heavy. Still if the Goalundo spur stands, 
and if there are no more floods, the Eastern Bengal Railway ought soon 
to pay its full guaranteed interest. There is still an immense deal of 
traffic between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal which it has failed to 
catch. Out of about 80,000 tons of salt which annually go eastwards 
from Calcutta, the railway gets barely 2,000 tons. It is hoped that the 
Chitporc station branch may bring much of this salt traffic on to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The number of persons killed on the Eastern Bengal Railway 

Accidenta ^ d'lriiig the year, and 9 persons 

* ® ** were injured. The number of accidents 

to trains was — 


By collision ... ... ... 3 

By leaving the line ... ... 0 

By running over cattle ... ... 1 

Other causes ... ... ... 4 

Total ... 8 


STATE RAILWAYS. 

The only other railways in Bengal are the two State Railways, — one 
to the Mutlab, and the other from Nulhatee on the East Indian Railway 
to Azimgunge. The Mutlah line is managed with the strictest 
economy, and just pays its way, leaving a few pounds towards the 
interest on its capital cost of ^744,000. As the line had never before 
since its construction paid its working expenses, its administration 
during 1872 was so far a success. The Nulhatee line, which is the 
same length as the Mutlah railway, or 28 miles, cost Government 
£30,000. Its whole working expenses come to barely £400 a month ; 
it runs across a country where it gets hardly any goods traffic, yet it 
earns 10 per cent, per annum on the capital cost after paying all 
expenses. This little line has not yet been under Government 
management for a whole year. The whole of its goods traffic earnings 
for the half-year came to only £1,084, while its passenger receipts 
came to £2,577. The cost of working the line per train mile was only 
six annas as compared with ten annas on the Mutlah line, where very 
strict economy is practised. The Nulhatee line is managed and worked 
almost entirely by natives of India ; the only European on its staff is a 
mechanical engineer in charge of the locomotive shed* The result of 
the half-year confirm the Lieutentant-Oovernor’s view, as expressedin last 
yearns report, that the Nulhatee Branch Railway is excellent 
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specimen of what a cheap branch line in India ought to be, both as to 
construction, stock, management, and buildings.^^ If anything comes 
of the project now under discussion for laying rails on the Gya and 
Patna road, for the accommodation of the pilgrim traffic, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would hope to follow the example of the Nulhatee lines in 
all essentials. 

Although there is no fencing in the Nulhatee line, and only 

incomplete fencing on the Mutlah line, 
the number of deaths suffered during 


the year was— 

Nulhatee line 
Mutlah line ... ... 

and the number of accidents to trains was — 

Collisions 
Leaving the line 
Running over cattle 
Other causes ... 


Person, lilled. Persons iiyared. 
0 0 

2 3 

Nulhatee line. Mutlah Hue. 

0 0 

0 1 

1 4 

1 0 


NORTHERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 

In last year’s report it was stated that the final surveys and 

estimates for a narrow gauge railway 

or ern enga ai way. {rom the Ganges through the Patna, 

Rajshahye, Bograh, Dinagepore, Uungpore, and Julpigoree districts, to 
the foot of the Darjeeling Hills, had lieen laid before the Government 
of India in September 1872. The line as there proposed was to have 
been 211 miles long; it was to cost about .£6,000 a mile throughout; 
it was to tap the principal jute, rice, and tobacco exporting districts 
of Northern Bengal ; it was to serve the tea-growing country at the 
foot of the Himalayas; and it was to have been linked on to the Eastern 
Bengal Railway by a steam ferry across the Ganges, and a short branch 
line from Kooshtea westward to a point opposite Dhaparce, whence 
the Northern Bengal Railway was to commence on the north hank 
of the Ganges. The Government of India (in November 1872) 
accepted the Lieutenant-Governor^s views that the Northern Bengal 
Railway ought to be undertaken, and that the lino advocated by the 
Bengal Government and the Engineer (Major Lindsay, b.e.) was 
the best that c ould be chosen. They suggested that branches to 
Kuugpore, Bograb, Dinagepore, and other centres of trade, both to the 
cast and to the west of the railway, would soon be found necessary when 
the trunk line was formed. It was further stated that the Governor- 
General in Council would recommend that the sanction of the Secretary 
of State should be given to the work. 

At the same time the Government of India, referring to the 
- ^ ^ , correspondence which had passed with 

the Home Government regarding the 
need of railway or other efficient communication with Assam^ expressed 
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the view that any proposal for railways in North-Enst Bengal would 
be incomplete that did not calculate for all extension towards Assam^ 
or at least to the banks of the Berhampooter,^^ It was urged that 
''the present tedious communication with Assam was a great evil and a 
great drawback to progress there," and directions were given that “ a 
full examination, especially of the river channels, should be made, and 
a section taken for a railway from some suitable point between Hi lice 
andTengamaree to Rungpore and across the Teesta and Dhurla rivers, 
on to Dhoobree and thence to Qowalparah, assuming that the minor 
rivers shall be bridged, but that the Berhampooter will be crossed by 
means of a ferry." The Government of India further ordered that 
'• north of Julpigorce the line should be surveyed to the end of the 
Darjeeling cart-road, as recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor," 
and that if time permitted, after this information had been collected, 
the line south of Hillee, and between that place and Dhaparee, should 
be permanently aligned, and a detailed estimate prepared." 

The Lieutenant-Governor arranged with the engineers for giving 
effect to the wishes of the Government of India. At the same time 
he submitted to the Government of India his opinion ; — 

" (1.) That it would not be worth while to make a railway over an 
extremely difficult country to the gates of Assam unless the Govern- 
ment propose to continue the line along the whole length of the valley, 
for the reason that there are most abundant water-ways up to Gowal- 
parah. These water-ways arc used with the utmost facility, because 
the south wind takes boats up and the current brings them down ; 
whereas throughout the length of the Assam Valley the prevailing wind 
and the current run the same way, and there is scarcely any navigation 
except in steamers." 

(2.) That the line from Rungpore to Dhoobree would prove 

expensive and difficult, and that it would be impossible to bridge the 

Berhampooter below Oowalparah, 

(3.) That if we must have a break at the Berhampooter, "it 

would be far preferable to have only one break by crossing the 

Ganges and Berhampooter together at the junction at Goalundo, 
and then running up on the left side of the Jaboona or present channel 
of the Berhampooter. We should thus not only probably get the 
easiest and cheapest way to Assam, but should also serve the great, 
most important, and most jute-producing district of Mymensing, 
now almost cut off from the world, and we should give facility for 
reaching Sylhet and the surrounding districts, as well as Assam." 


The Lieutenant-Governor therefore recommended that the route 
for such a railway from a point opposite Goalundo through the rich 
district of Mymensing, with a branch to the coal and mine country 
in the Soorma Valley, under the Oaro Hills, and up the Agrore Valley 
on the left bank of the Berhampooter, might be examined. 

Meanwhile the engineers went on with the work ordered by the 

^ rt 1 u Government of India. By the middle 
T,..l .«m,. towMd. Gowlpamh. 1373 *1,6 Engineer (Major 

Lindsay) was able to report that he had run trial surveys from Uuug« 
pore to Dhoobree and to a place opposite Guwalparah. Both these lines 
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nvould have to cross a very p^rcat deal of drainage, and they would cost 
on the metre gauge £ 10,000 and £12,000 a mile respectively, or nearly 
double the estimate for the main line of the Northern Bengal Railway. 
The northerly length of the line to Gowalparah direct was said to run 
through very rough or wild country.^^ Major Lindsay at the same 
time reported that his own observations, and also the plan and sections 
of the road on the bank of the Berham pooler below Gowalparah, showed 
that an inexpensive line could be constructed on that bank, and he 
advised that the possibility of reaching Assam from Goalundo by the left 
bank of the Berhampooter should be inquired into before any definite 
proposals were made with regard to Assam railways. In forwarding 
this report, the Lieutenant-Governor asked that a survey of the left 
bank route might be undertaken next cold season (l»78-74) from 
Goalundo right up the Berhamapooter Valley. I'o this request the> 
Government of India was pleased to consent. This survey will be 
taken in hand next year, and the only unsettled question regarding this 
survey is whether with the survey should not be joined a reconnoisance 
of the break (supposed to be about 1,200 or J,500 feet above the sea) in 
the Gam Hills, and close to which large, but hitherto uninvestigated, 
deposits of coal are said to exist. 

In March 1873 Major Lindsay was able to report that he had, 

by a number of petty improvements of 
alignment, adopted a line which 
would be 204 miles long in all instead 
of 211 ; that he had surveyed and estimated for the llungpore branch, 
which would cost £6,750 a mile, and for the extension across the 
Mahanuddee to a point in the hills below Darjeeling, which would cost 
£0,710 a mile ; that he had reconnoitred the ground on the south of 
the Ganges, and had selected the line which the connecting branch from 
the Eastern Bengal Railway ought to take. Sites for all the termini, the 
stations, and the junctions, were selected in communication between the 
railway and the civil officers. By the end of the open season Major 
Lindsay and his officers had staked out the whole line, except the 22 
miles which followed the present Nattore road, and the work of staking 
out had been done without causing the slightest inconvenience to, or 
dilliculty with, the villagers. The whole length was 204 miles, inclu- 
sive of five miles beyond the terminus originally proposed to a place 
named Pauehkeela, on a low spur of the Himalayas. It was hoped 
that by settling the Europeans and others employed at the terminus 
on a hill ten minutes^ walk from the line, they might be kept above 
the malarious influence of the lower sub-Himalayan valleys. A 
report of the completion of all the preliminary work was submitted 
to the Government of India, and it was hoped that work 
might begin this season (1873-74). The Northern Bengal Railway 
will pass through some of the richest and most populous districts in 
Bengal which have hitherto been cut off from the markets of the world 
for half the year; the whole line is to cost less than £6,000 a mile, 
and it probably has better prospects of paying than any line yet to be 
undertaken in India. Sanction was not at once accorded to the scheme, 
as its prospects were to be considered with that of less paying lines 
in other parts of India. More recently, however, in view of the very 
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precarious prospects of the crops in those parts of Bengal through 
which the liuc will run and elsewhere^ the Supreme Government^ in 
anticipation of the approval of the Secretary of State^ has been pleased 
to sanction the immediate commencement of work on this railway, and 
the works have already begun. 

In connection with the Northern Bengal Railway scheme may be 

mentioned two extensions or branches 
***° winch have been proposed. One is to 

connect the Gooch 13ehar country with 
the railway ; it is to be 38 miles long, and must be constructed, 
if at all, out of the surplus of the Gooch Behar Rajah, who is at present 
a minor and a ward of the British Government. The suggested line 
passes for the whole of its length through Gooch Behar, a very rich 
and populous tract containing 407 people to the square mile, and 
exporting a vast amount of produce. The Gooch Behar estate already has 
a cash balance, derived during British management, of £130,000, 
which will pay two-thirds of the cost of the whole branch linei Some 
day, no doubt, this branch will be undertaken. The second suggested 
extension was to be in the valley of the Teesta, up which a reconnoi- 
sance was to be made with a view of ascertaining how far a liuc oould 
be taken, at reasonable cost, to some point which would serve as a 
point of departure for the Central Asian trade. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH. 


The Post-Master-General of Bengal has favoured the Lieutenant- 

Governor with the following state- 
w«rkofthe&?uSn tho work done in Bengal 

during the past year as compared with 


previous years : — 

Paid letters carried 
Unpaid letters „ 

Service letters „ 

Itegistered letters ,, 
Newspapers „ 

Parcels „ 


1870 .?!. 

1871 - 72 . 

1872 - 73 . 

9,748,064 

10,473.639 

10,686.297 

7,099,019 

7,620,193 

8,108.611 

204,129 



691,709 

639,901 

684,120 

1,350,603 

1,418,678 

1,628,798 

... 160,694 

144,233 

169,914 

19,1^14,018 

20,296,644 

21,277,749 


Service letters in 1871-72 and 1872-73 are included in paid letters. 

The increase of business over last year was thus 4’8 per cent., 
while that year exceeded the year previous by a proportion of 6 per 
cent. Newspapers have taken a marked stride, 210,220 more having 
been carried than in the previous year. 

The mails were carried daily : — 

1870 - 71 . 1871 - 72 . 187273 . 

By rail 892 miles. 1,045 1,046 

„ mail cart 363 „ 291 228 

„ runners, boats, Ac, ... 8,727 „ 9,343 9,663i 

There is a tendency to diminish the mail cart lines, but otherwise 
the figures show in all directions a steady development. 

The proportion of undelivered letters has fallen, hut it is said that 
the figures are to be received with caution. The number of letters 
which were finally ?uidelivered is shown in the postal returns to be — 

In 1870-71 354,888 or 5 per cent, on the total unpaid letters. 

., 1871-72 408,383 or 5'3 ditto ditto. 

„ 1872-73 318,628 or 3*9 ditto ditto. 


The zemindari post has now been placed under the authorities of 
MBindari post. departmental Poet Office in all the 

districts of Bengal, except Bograh, 
Daijeeling, Julpigoree, Noacolly, Tipperah, Caohax, Gowalpara, the 
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disixiots of Ohota Nagpore, exoluding Lohardugga, and tlie districts of 
the Patna and Assam divisions. In the districts of Bengal Proper the 
change has been found to work well, and to have been an improvement 
on the old system. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot however but 
recognize that there are evils and drawbacks to the change, which 
indeed did not much manifest themselves during Mr. Tweedie’s good 
and conciliatory management, but which may rapidly evince thems^ves 
if ever this Government has a Post-Master-Gencral who may be 
unfamiliar with the peculiarities of Bengal administration, and may 
not be accommodating in his dealings with the local authorities. 
In the Patna division, where the zemindari d&k service is still 
worked under the district authorities, and the Postal Department have 
been trying to get the management transferred to themselves, any 
change is strenuously opposed by all the Magistrates. A principal 
object of the zemindari d&k system being the conveyance of letters 
between police officers and Magistrates in each district, to raise money 
for which purpose the zemindars are avowedly taxed, it has been objected 
that the Postal Department employs the zemindari dAk runners in con- 
veying general correspondence. It is a frequent source of complaint that 
the rules regarding postage as affecting the zemindari post are not fair 
and equitable. When a letter is carried partly by zemindari post 
and paitly by Post Office lines, and in some districts even when 
carried wholly by zemindari agency, the wliole postage is appropri- 
ated by the Post Office. One Magistrate has justly protested against 
a charge of postage on Government letters, when the letters are con- 
veyed for the greater part of the distance at the cost of the zemindari 
d&k. The aggregate receipt of the zemindari dAk fund under 
Act VII (B.O.) of 1862 in the several districts, exclusive of Assam, 
amounted during the year to Ks. 3,13,666-4 5, and the expenditure 
to Es. 2,27,777-12-1. 

It will have been observed that there has been recently no de- 
velopment of postage comniunicatioiL 
in Bengal by mail carts. On the 
contrary, instead of obtaining increased facilities, those facilities have 
been taken away that these provinces did enjoy. 

The only considerable line of mail cart this Government has now 
in existence is the line between Caragola and Silligoree. This line the 
Lieutenant-Gnvernor has been desirous of extending to Daijeeling. 
He has thought that the light Murree hill carts which are in use in the 
Punjab might be introduced, and that the hill cart road as far as 
Darjeeling might be made passable for these carriages. There have, 
however, been departmental difficulties in the way of this extension, 
and the matter is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India. His Honor has also tried to procure the establishment of a 
mail cart line between Orissa and Calcutta, extending at first only as 
far as Balasore, as an experiment. 

No such brief outline can be furnished of the working of the 

Bengal Telegraphic Department as has 
BLBOBApn. given of the Postal Department, 

as the figures have not been supplied to, and are not at the disposal 
of, this Government. 

2 n 


Mail carta. 
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There has been some correspondence, however, during the year on 

the extension of the telegraphic system 
^opoBod extension of teieffrophic lines Benzol. The Lieutenant- GoYemor 

and Oriflsft. has strongly recommended to the 

Government of India the establishment 


of the following telegraphic lines, — from Patna to Mozufferpore, and 
thence to Chumparun and Segowlee ; from Burhee to Hazareebaugh 
and Eanohee ; from Gowhatty to Debrooghur in Upper Assam ; and 
from^ Cuttack to False Point. The first three of these are of great 
political, military, and commercial importance, and the last is of the 
greatest maritime and commercial importance. It was His Honor’s 
opinion that even if the new telegraphic lines should not at once 
pay their expenses, especially in view of the heavy rates of communi- 
cation which are at present imposed, yet that the extension of the 
lines from Gowhatty and from Patna would ultimately prove reinu- 
nerativo. With regard to the Upper Assam line it was represented 
that the North-Eastern Frontier was now the frontier which in all 


India involved the most constant and various complications, and there 
were over small wars or raids in hand which involved the direct 


supervision and prompt despatch of orders. The want of a rapid 
communication with Assam was a continual and daily difficulty in 
the administration, and would remain equally so after a Chief Com- 
missioner w'as established there. 


The proposed line from Cuttack to False Point presented also special 
claims for consideration. It was of the utmost oonsequence to Orissa, 
with its peculiar geographical situation, that its sea-borne traffic should 
be developed, and this could not be done without a telegraph. There 
was now the most embarrassing uncertainty about arrivals and depar- 
tures of steamers and vessels productive of the greatest confusion, and 
people were sometimes kept waiting for days. The cost of constructing 
this short line would also be small. 


The Government of India, however, while approving of the 
branch line to Hazareebaugh and favorably viewing the project of the 
Patna extension, was unable to sanction the Assam and Orissa lines 
at present on financial considerations. 

Very recently in connection with the project of the Northern Bengal 

(State) Railway, and with the impend- 
“g scarcity, a temporaiy line of tele- 
graph has been sanctioned from a point 
opposite Kooshtea to Julpigoree, with a branoh to Eungpore, and the 
immediate construction of this line has been already taken in hand* 
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CHAPTER XXL 


IMPERIAL REVENUE AND- FINANCE. 


FlNANCIAIi. 

Imperial Services. 

The receipts daring the year 1 872-73, as compared with those of 
Revenue, Jear, are shown by the 

Accouiitaut-General in the following 
statement : — 


Heads of nEVEsuR. 


1. Land Revenue 

III. Forest 

IV. Excise on spirits and drugs 

V. Assessed taxes 

VI. Customs 

Vll. Salt 

Vlll. Opium 

IX. Stamps 

XIII. La«7 and Justice 

XIV. Marine 

XV. Interest 

^ XVI. Miscellaneous 


Total 


ActualR, 

1871-72. 

Actunlfl, 

1872-78. 

1872-78. 

Incrcaso. Docreane. 

lU. 

Rb. 

Ks. 


8.05,47,223 

8,09.80.200 

4.82,080 


l,44s719 

1,40,852 

6,133 


76,41,187 

00.60.832 

..a... 

6.77,866 

80,21,210 

10,27.048 


10,03,671 

1,07,38,827 

1,00,05,444 

1.00,617 


2,67.81,844 

2,00,03,089 

8,22,346 


0.80,80.000 

6,00,07,030 


^',86,006 

70,27,006 

84,52.608 

6,'24,fl.'>7 


8,46.70.8 

0,51,207 

1.05,604 


13,82,800 

12,04,824 


’68,072 

2,30,610 

1,60,660 


7a061 

0,75,883 

0,40,036 


28,807 

16,71,36.803 

16,00.30.788 

20,67.332 

1,01,60,012 


The following explanation is given by the Aecountant-General 
of the increase and decrease in the several items :•*— 

Increase. 

I. Zand Revenue, Rs. 4,32,936. — Larger realizations on account of 
arrears giving a small increase of revenue, and partly duo to resettlements. 

III. Forest f Rs, 6433. — Ghroater receipts from sale of timber and 
from permit fees. 

VI. Custom f Rs, 1,66,6 1 7. — This improvement was in Chittagong, 
the receipts from export duty there being nearly double those of the 
previous year. 

VII. Saltj Rs, 8, 22,345. -r-There was a large increase from 
customs duty on imported salt, and the duty on salt manufactured in 
Orissa, under excise regulations, was also in excess of the previous year. 
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IX. Stampsy Es, 5,24,657.— Eeoeipts from all deecriptions of 
stamps were larger in 1872-73 than in the preceding year, but the 
principal increase was for court fees stamps. 

XIII. Law and Justice, Rs. 1,05,594. — Chiefly for ameens’ fees 
and magisterial fines. 

Decrease. 


IV. Excise on sjyiriis and drugs, Rs, 5,77,355. — The entire pro- 
ceeds of excise opium were credited to that department in 1871-72, whilst 
in 1872-73 the cost price of the drug was credited to the Opium 
Department ; allowing for this, the receipts of the Excise Department 
would be almost five lakhs bettor than in 1871-72. 

V. Assessed Taxes, lis. 10,98,571. — Exemption of incomes below 
Ils. 1,000 per annum. 

VIII. Opium, Rs. 82,89,066. — A smaller number of chests sold 
and lower prices realized ; but, on the other hand, the department 
received a credit of 15i lakhs for cost price of opium sold in the Excise 
Department, the cost price in 1871-72 being kept uudt^r Excise. 

XIV. Murine, Rs. 88,072. — Less work done in the Dockyard 
for tlie Port Trust Commissioners and a special receipt of Rs. 50,000 
in 1871-72 from sale of two inland flats. 


XV. Interest, Rs. 79,951. — Decrease nominal, being chiefly caused 
by the interest due in 1870-71 on loans of the Calcutta Port Trust 
having been credited in 1871-72. 

XVI. Miscellaneous, Rs. 28,897. — A smaller transfer of unclaimed 


deposits and recoveries of law charges against an increase under cash 
recoveries of payments of previous years. 

, , , „ The expenditure in 1 872-73, os com- 

mpena xpeiK i ur®. pared with the previous year, is shown 

below : — 







1872-78. 


llKAPB OF ExFENPITVRK. 


1871-72. 

1872-73. 

IncrrMiSO. 

Docroaso. 


Iiitoreat on Sen'ico Fnnds and 

other 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 


accounts 


1.53,126 

1,28,027 . 


24,498 

8. 

Refund s and Drawbacks 


lS,tft..'>86 

11,2:1,75ft 


2,21,830 

4. 

Land Revenue 


30,23,720 

84,14,820 

3,01.007 

6. 

Forest 


1,10,221 

99,017 


10,604 

6. 

Excise on spirits and drugs 


3,04,698 

3.06,296 

698 

7. 

Assessed Taxes 


1,80,078 

63.486 


1,26.608 

8. 

Customs 


6,64,871 

6,62,081 


2,790 

0. 

Salt 


61,889 

41.306 


10,638 

10. 

Opium 


1,09,23,468 

2.03,770 

1,80,01.871 

21,07.018 

11. 

Stamps 


3.0.3.873 

10,103 


1ft. 

Administration 


16,90,769 

10,38,776 

61,003 

16. 

Minor departments 


2,50.823 

8.60,916 

1,00,008 

17. 

littw and Justice 


70,19,002 

68.27.666 


i, 91, 336 

IR. 

Marino 


10,64,986 

17,60.940 

85,055 


19. 

Ecclesiastical 


2,32,311 

2,28,018 

4.203 

20. 

Medical 


3,82.006 

3,79,262 


2,7&ft 

Sl- 

Political agencies 


25,277 

1,06,408 

80,221 


22. 

Allowances and assignments, &c. 


26,19,465 

26.08,647 

10,818 

23. 

Superannuation, &c 


1 6,86,084 

0,94,382 

8,206 

24. 

Miscellaneous 


00,230 

1 R2.971 


7,265 

26. 

Allutmeiil for provincial services 


1,26,29,298 

1 I..32.03,836 

6,74,538 


Total 


4,01.41,031 

0,19,86.139 

86,18,816 

6,76.308 
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The variations under the several heads arise as follows, after correo- 
tion of the figures for 1871-72, to suit the olassifioation of 1872-73 : — 

IncreaBc^ 

IV. Land Revenue^ Rb. 3,91,007. — Payment of commission in the 
arrear for land revenue collections and larger transfers to the fund for 
improvement of Government estates. Also a moiety of the pay of Moonsiffs 
and establishments in Non-Regulation Provinces, appointed as Extra 
Assistant Oommissioners, transferred to this head from Law and Justice. 

X. Opitm^ Rs. 21,67,913. — Larger payments for cultii^atiou 
principally in the Behar Agency. A Wight in 1871-72 reduced the 
expenditure of that year. 

XI. StampHy Rb, 10,1 03. — Increase under fees to pleaders in pau- 
per suits and discount on sale of general stamps against decrease under 
discount for court fees stamps. 

XVI. Minor Departments^ Rs, 1,00,093. — Deficit balance of the 
Inland Labor Transport Fund written off as a Labor Transport charge ; 
special establishment for census, and payment to Asiatic Society for 
hire of house accommodation. 

XVIII. Mamie f Rs. 85,955. — Chiefiy due to all the Marine expen- 
diture for the Looshai expedition in 1871-72 having been adjusted to 
the Military Department. 

XXI. Political Agency, Rs. 80,221. — Charges for the cooly corps 
of the Garo Hills expe^tion, and defining boundaries between British 
territory and Native States. 

XXV. Allotment for Provincial Services, Rs, 6,74,538. — Special 
grants in lieu of old Sudder Court given up for a military hospital. 
Capitalization of annual allotment for house-rent and contribution for 
the fever-strickcn districts. 

Decrease. 

II. Interest on Service Funds, 8fc,, Rs. 24,498. — There was a special 
payment in 1871-72 for interest on purchase-money of an estate on a 
decree of the civil courts against which there is an increase for interest 
on Savings Bank deposits. 

III. Refunds and Drawbacks, Rs. 2,21,830, — Smaller refunds of the 
Revenue Department and for unclaimed deposits. 

V. Forest, Rs. 10,604. — Smaller expenditure on account of conser- 
vancy and working expenses. 

VII. Assessed Taxes, Rs. 1,26,593. — Reduction of establishments 
consequent on the exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 per annum, 
and the assessment of 1871-72 being generally accepted. 

IX. Salt, Rs. 20,534. — Payment of arrear salaries in 187L72 and 
transfer to Xiond Revenue of rent of salt lands. 

XV. Administration, Rs. 51,993. — Decrease under Lieutenant- 
Governor’s household and tour charges, and for salaries in the Civil 
Secretariat and Board of Revenue. 
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XVII. Law and Justice^ Rb, 1,01,336. — Smaller Gxpendituro under 
the High Court and ("ivil and Criminal Courts, due to absenoe of 
Puisne Judges ; transfer to Land Revenue of a moiety of the charges for 
Moonsiifs and establishments in Non-Regulation Distriots, appointed as 
Extra Assistant Commissioners ; and to the general introduction of 
service stamps in lieu of a dopai’tmental adjustment for official postage. 
Against these decreases there was a new charge of Rs. 00,000 for salary 
of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 

XXI. Allowances and AsBignmenU^ ^ 0,818. — Territorial and 

Political pensions in 1871-72 included payments on account of previous 
years. 

XXIV. MkcellaneouB, Its, 7,265. — Charges for compiling the Bengal 
Gazetteer transferred to the account of the Government of India. 

The principal sources of Imperial Revenue will be separately 
treated below. 


LAND REVENUE. 

The total current demand of land revenue, including raalikana and 
. . the revenue of police or thanadari 

uirent atatisticfl. lands, was Rs. 3, 94*, 39, 602, of which 

Rs. 21,68,735 pertained to Assam, and Rs. 17,36,845 to Orissa. 
« . r. I j . vt The remainder, Rs. 3,55,34,022, re- 

BoiiffAi, BeiiJir, and Chotn Nngpore. l li- 

** * * presents the revenue of the perma- 

nently-settled provinces of Bengal Proper, Behar, and Chota Nagpore, 
collected from 228,735 estates, of which 25,519 are classified as being 
under the direct management of the officers of Government. 

Out of this last mentioned current demand the sum of 
Rs. 3,37,58,414, or 95 per cent., wore collected ; and of the arrear demand, 
amounting to Rs. 20,67,726. Rs. 17,54,039, or 84*34 per cent., were 
realized. The collections tiierefore amounted to 94*43 per cent, on 
the total demand. The remissions granted amounted to Rs. 39,394 ; 
of this sum Rs. 13,542 appear to have been claimable as a matter of 
right, remission having been granted under existing Government 
orders, or under widtten agreements held by the parties concerned. 
The remaining Rs. 2.5^852 wore remitted as an act of grace for such 
causes as deterioration of land, insolvency of farmers, or death or 
desertion of ryots. 

The current demand for the year of Orissa under a 30 years^ 
^ . settlement, payable by 5,532 estates, 

was Rs. 17,36,845. The collections 
amounted to Rs. 6,26,658, or 36*07 per cent. The arrear demand was 
Rs. 22,30,039, of which Rs. 10,70,466, or 48 per cent., was collected. 
The total balance , was lis. 22,60,277, Of the current balance of 
Rs. 11,10,279, the sum of Rs. 11,09,154 was not realizable by law 
within the year ; while of the arrear balance of Rs. 11,49,998, 
Rs. 11,23,304 represent demands suspended on account of the famine 
of 1866-67. The last orders of Government in regard to these 
suspended demands have ruled that before any remission is finally 
allowed to the zemindars, an exact settlement of the ryots’ arrear 
accounts must be insisted on, so that the zemindars may not hereafter 
levy the balances on account of those remitted instalments. A limit 
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of six months has been fixed, within which, if any zemindar fails to 
make a settlement of his ryots’ arrears, payment of the outstanding 
balance will be enforced from him. Rs. 9,583 were remitted in the 
Orissa division during the year. Of this amount Rs, 2,068 were 
remissions claimable of right, and the remainder was granted as a 
matter of grace, owing to death and desertion of ryots, to loss of crops, 
and to damage caused by inundation. 

The current revenue demand of Assam, under a ryot war settlement 
* grouped in 905 circles and estates, was 

Rs. 21,68,735, of which Rs. 21,58,167, 
or 99’51 per cent., were collected. Of the arrear demand of Rs. 7 1 ,899, 
Rs. 70,767, or 98’41 per cent., were realized ; lls. 318 wore remitted, 
the greater portion being claimable of right. The balance unrealized 
was Rs. 11,392. 


The extreme punctuality with which the revenue has been realised 
in Assam under a ryotwar system is very remarkable. 

The demand on account of miscellaneous land revenue in Assam was 
Rs. 1,67,210, which includes Rs. 36,349 for house and hoe tax in the 
districts of Kamroop, Nowgong, Luckimpore, and the Naga and Khasi 
Hills ; Rs. J-,03,605 for lime quarries in the Khasi Hills, and Rs. 28,265 
for other miscellaneous items. A balance of Rs. 3,263 remained for 
collection in the district of Luokimpore, hut is in course of realization. 

The main facts of demand and collection lor the provinces of 
e Bengal may he thus briefly summarised, 

uininary. orrear demand of Rs. 43,69,664, 

Rs. 28,^^6,262 were collected during the year ; Rs. 39,084 were remitted. 
Thus, of the arrears due on 1st April 1872, there remained unpaid on 
the same date in 1873 Rs. 14,35,318. Out of this Rs. 11,49,998, or 
say Hi lakhs, are due to Orissa, being principally the famine arrears 
explained above. There remains to account for somewhat less than 
three lakhs of old arrears, of which it may be observed 2i lakhs belong 
to Government estates. A sum of upwards of Rs. 60,000 is arrear 
due for the Kurhurbaree coal-field, and a sum of about the same 
amount is due in the 24-Pergunnah8 for Railwi^y C class lauds. Of 
the whole amount about half a lakh may bo set down as irrecoverable 
or doubtful ; the rest is in course of realization. Turning to current 
collections, if from the current demand be deducted the amount not 
realizable by process of law during the year, the demand amounts to 
Rs. 3,74,68,168, out of which Rs, 3,65,43,139 were collected, or upwards 
of 97‘6 per cent. Of the balance, amounting to a little over nine lakhs, a 
considerable portion was due on Government estates; though it 
cannot be said precisely how much, as the amount of the demand 
not realizable during the year is not shown separately for such 
estates. The total collections on account of land revenue were 
Rs. 3,98,44,166, or, according to the statement furnished by the 
Accountant-General, Rs. 3,99,80,209. Of this amount Rs. 3,86,09,164 
were realized iGrom regularly settled estates ; Rs. 9,20,237 from 
Government estates which are now held in many eases under ryotwaree 
settlement and managed directly under village headmen and tehsildars ; 
and Bs. 1,13,232 from the sale of Government estates, an item which 
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consists almost entirely of the sale of Bailway B and 0 dlass lands, or 
lands adjoining to, and connected with the Bailway, formerly taken up 
by Government for public purposes with other railway land, but now no 
longer required, and which have realised very high rates at auction. 
On the whole, the statistics of collection are satisfactory. The Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor has inquired whether an alteration cannot be made in 
the system under which sums not realizable by any legal process 
during the year are entered in the current demand, and a nominal 
arrear shown which is not really an arrear. 

Statements E, 5 and 6 fiscal, in the Appendix, show in a tabulated 
abstract form the land revenue demands, collections and net balances 
of Bengal for the year 1872-73. 

CANAL REVENUE. 

The general financial results of the Bengal irrigation works have 
been shown in the departmental chapter of this report on irrigation 
works. They are briefly shown again here to complete in one place an 
account of the imperial revenues in Bengal during the year. 

The net earnings of the year 1872-73 were Bs. 85,541 — Bs. 22,953 
from Orissa, and Bs. 62,688 from Midnapore ; but some of the arrears of 
last year were collected during the season, and the total collections of 
the year were Bs. 1,02,931 ; on the other hand, the charges for main- 
tenance and establishment amounted to Bs. 3,34,210; so that the loss 
on the transactions of the year was Bs. 2,31,279. 

The area irrigated during the year was 18,1»59 acres, of which 
4,753 were in Orissa and 13,406 in Midnapore. The assessments on 
account of irrigation were — 

Bs. 

In Orissa . . . . , . , . , , 5,401 

In Midnapore . . . . . . . . 21,876 

Total . . 27,277 

But out of this amount some remissions and balances were not col- 
lected, and the net collections of the year were Bs. 18,168. No useful 
comparison can be made with the results of previous years, because 
so many remissions have had to be made on account of lands of which 
the irrigation could not be proved, and reliance cannot therefore be 
placed on past returns. Matters have now been placed on a proper 
footing, and there is a fair prospect of improvement in future. 

The collections on account of tolls on canal trafiSc amounted to 
Ks. 46,492, of which the following is the detail : — 

Bs. 

Orissa 10,044 

Midnapore 35,448 

This shows an increase of Bs. 3,936 on the amount collected in 
1871-72. There was an increase of Rs. 8,769 in Midnapore and a 
decrease of Rs. 4,823 in Orissa. The falling off was due to the damages 
done to the canals by the severe floods that took place. On the whole She 
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prospects of the revenuo from navigation are favorable, and there is 
reason to hope that when the canals are open throughout from Midua- 
pore to Calcutta, and from Cuttack to the sea, there may be a large 
increase under this head. 

The receipts under miscellaneous items, such as sundry sales, rent 
of buildings, of lands and fisheries, fines, &c., amounted to Us. 7,008 in 
Orissa, and to Rs. 7,301 in Midnapore, or a total of Rs. 14,812. 

The total collections of the year may bo summarized as follows 

Irrigation rates for 1872-73 . . . . 18,168 

Ditto „ arrears from previous years 24,4r)9 
Tolls on traffic . . . . . . . . 45,41)2 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 14,812 

Total . . 1,02,031 

The works not yet paying are the Soane and Damooda canals. 
The latter has been posti)oiied indefinitely. The former will, it is hoped, 
be available for irrigation in 1874-75. 


REVENUE PAYING CUSTOMS. 


Omitting the salt duty, whicjh appears under Saif Revenue, 


i^ustorriif transaclious. 


the customs transactions of the year 
1872-73 compare with the results of 


previous yoar.s as follows : — 


Rkcbipta from ditties oy mbechaivdisr at 



Oillcutta. 


OrisHu portH. Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1840-41 . . 

324,177 

991 

180 

325,318 

1850-51 . . 

424,433 

402 

81 

424,916 

1860-61 . . 

.. 1,350,703 

4,301 

1,311 

1,362,315 

1870-71 . . 

.. 1,113,926 

15,820 

1,821 

1,131,667 

1871-72 

.. 1,052,152 

17,767 

759 

1,070,078 

1872-73 .. 

.. 1,051,000 

34,875 

977 

1,086,852 


The customs receipts of the potty port of Morollgunge are included 
in the Calcutta receipts ; and so also were the customs receipts of Port 
Canning, until there ceased to be any receipts at all about three years 
ago. It will be seen that the customs receipts of Calcutta are very 
nearly the same as last year, while the Chittagong customs revenue 
proper (consisting almost entirely of export duty on rice) was nearly 
double as high as it ever was before. The Calcutta customs revenue 
of 1872-73 was 22 per cent, less than it was in the days of high duties 
after the mutiny ; and was 6 per cent, below what it was in the 
prosperous year 1 87 0-7 1 . ^ 

The following comparative statement shows the principal articles 
nf import and export into and from the Bengal Presidonoy during 
1871-72 and 1872-73 upon which the customs duty was realized, the 
quantities, rate of duty, aud amount of duty realised, being shown. 

2 0 



Comparative Statement shotcing the principal dutiable Articles of Import and Export of the Bengal Presidency during 
1S71-72 and 1872-73, and the Customs duty realised upon them. 
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Ditto, Mixed Yards .. • 93,S72 | 136,623 Ditto 4,5«)6 1 0 ' 6,202 
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The receipts, charges, and net revenue of the Opium Department, 
^ ^ , and the cost of each seer of opium 

esuuo tie year. ^ Department during the year 

1872-73, as compared ivith the results of previous years, are shown 
in the statements below ; — 


A. — Comp/iratiir Statement nhowing the Revet pta, Charges^ and Net 
liecenm of tliv Opiam Department in the geam indicated below. 


„ - - 



_w 

‘ *■ 

~ 

- - 

I'lEMb. 

1830-67. 

1857-58. 

1866-67. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73 

Kecfiipts. 

Us. 

I Us. 

Us 

Us. 

Us. 

Ra. 

Proceeds of sale of opium by public auc- 
tion at the rresideney 

1 4.1106 6,15,81.003 

1.82,33. i;{6 

1 ! 

5, 19.89. 17Hj0.89.75.036 5.91,35.719 

Value of opiu)ii supplied for excise 
and medical purposes 

Cost price of opium sold iii the Kxcise 
Depurtmunt— 

Bengal Its. 10, 70, 317"^ 

Utlior Govcramciits 4,no.89l 

Us. 16.27.211 

6,83,676 

4,80. .12.> 

11,81.843 

11,13,012 

4,385 

a868 







ri 16,27,211 

Fines, savings, and misccllaiieous re- 
ceipts 

86,087 

3.5,676 

01,416 

9,817 

7,575 

13,216 

Conflscatioiia 

1,242 

505 

745 

■ 

» 


Total receipts 

S,82,.3t.9lO 

.5,21,00,690 

4,94,80,710 

5,04,42,011 

0,89.87,01610,06,77,013 

1 

Charges, 







Cost and charges of Oude opium 

1,32,D2C 

51,003 





Salaries and establishments 

6,86,282 

6,40,760 

5,74,211 

7,29.883 

7.72,040 

7,81,416 

Manufacturing charges 

6,42,676 

7,53,010 

7,73,656 

14,65.249 

10,48,681 

10.08,367 

Payments for cultivation 

97,40,114 

73,96,871 

93.05,757 

1,79,28,832 

1,40,73,000 

1.61.09,562 

Conflscatious 

1,201 

609 

4,710 




Miscollanoous disbursemout 

5,408 

41,393 

24.395 

6,426 

28.937 

3,920 

Total charges 

1,12,07,266 

88,83,637 

1,07,42,029 

2,01,10,390 

1,69,23,458 

L80.83,264 

Net revenue 

■ ■ ■ — 

2,70,27,044 

1.32,17,032 

3, 87.37,6 41 1 

3.63,23,251 

I 

S 

4,26.93.769 


a.~In W71-72 llio jnuctice of ndjiititiiiK to opium the cost price at Ra. 7-4 per seer vas kept in 
abeyanre; in JS72-7;j it was rc-intrextured. In former yeiira the rost price of the drag supplied to the 
liixeiso Depiirtmeiit was credited to the Opium Department, hut since 1871 the value of the opium shown 
lu trie »M‘oiui beading of m'cipts only represents as much as was supplied for medical use. The cost of 
excise opium is sopuralely shown for the year 1872-73. 
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B. — Statement showing the Receipts^ Charges, and Net Revenue on 
account of Revise Opium in the following years. 


Year. 

ShIo prooecUs I 

of opium. 

1 

Cost of opium 1 
ami coiitiu- ! 
gouoios. 1 

Balance. { 

! 

Rkmaukh. 


Bs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 


1807 ... 

27.85,478 

(a) 0,00.0:17 

18.84,541 

(a) Tncliidos ofllco ami miscellancons 
conlingericios itf the Excise Depart* 
iiK'ut as it is Impossiblo to break up 
the charges. 

1871 ... 

30,42.407 

(6) 10.17,168 

20,2r>,239 

(6) Includes misoellanoous contiKOii- 
cicH only. 

1872 

81.00,870 

O') 0,063 

31.02.911 

(c) The practice of debiting to the 
Excise Department the cost of opiiiin 
at Rs. 7-4 por seer whs discontinued 
in 1871-72. 

1878 ... 

21,08,041 

7.303 

21.01.638 



C* — Statement shoiving the cost of each seer of Opium in the years 
mentioned below, and the price realized, gross and net. 








Brice kramzed. 



Year. 

1 Cost fK*r seer. 


- 

— 






I 

i 

Gross. 

Net profit. 



Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

1 Rs. 

A. P. 

m6-66 ... 



4 

2 

1 

12 

4 3 

8 

4 1 

1865*00 


5 

13 

6 

10 

8 0 

1 10 

11 .1 

1870-71 ... 



5 

3 

2 

10 

7 10 

i ” 

4 6 

18n-72 

! 

5 

7 

4 

20 

6 11 

14 

14 7 

1872-73 ... 


6 

10 


20 

0 0 1 

1 

10 0 


The Lieutenaut-Oovernor remarked in the Administration Report 
^ , .. , , - . for last year, p. 119, that the average 

cost or a chest of provi.sion opium 
might be taken at a little over Rs. 400 excluding block, or about 
Rs. 420 to 430, allowing for value of and interest on block. This 
view has bee^j confirmed by detailed calculations recently made by 
the Board of Revenue, which show that, exclusive of charges in the 
Department of Public Works, the cost of a provision chest of Bcliar 
opium of the season 1371-72 was Rs. 416-7-7, and of Benares opium 
Rs. 412-9-3. 

It will be seen from the subjoined statement that the number of 
_ . , * chests of provision opium of both 

agencies sold dunng the year 1872-73 
amounted to 42,675, being 7,020 chests less than the number sold 
in the preceding twelve months. The total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 6,06,77,013, and the charges to Rs. 1,80,83,254, leaving a net 
revenue of Ks. 4,25,93,759, being Rs. 1,04,69,799 less than that of the 
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preceding year, and Rs. 62,70,508 more than that during 1870-71. 
The average price realized per chest amounted to Bs. 1,385-11-6, against 
Rs. 1 ,387-15-5 in the previous year, showing a difference in the price 
per chest of Rs. 2-3-11 as compared with 1871-72. It will thus be 
seen that the Government average (Bs. 1,200, as estimated in the Finan- 
cial budget,) was exceeded by Rs. 185-11-6 per chest. This satisfactory 
result is attributable to the high prices for opium which prevailed in 
the China market during the year under report : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


Numbku op 

COKHTU HOLD. 

Amount rkalizbd. 

mis- 

re- 


s 


Offlrial 

year. 

Behar. 

i 

a 

c 

Total. 


Benares. 

Excise and 
celianeous 
ceipts. 

f 

3 

H 

& 

& 

u 

3 

3 

H 

Net revenu 





ilH. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

1856-67... 

20.062 

12.610 

42,272 

2,02,07.081 

1.18,10.025 

6,20,004 

8.82,84.010 

1,12.07,266 

2,70,27,644 

1 857-68... 

27.622 

12,505 

40,127 

3,05.10.610 

1,60,64,644 

6,16,000 

6,21,00.600 

88,83,637 

4.32,17,032 

1806-07... 

22.000 

16,640 

38.640 

2,80.04,761 

2,01..38.875 

12.47.034 

4,91.80.170 

1,07,42,629 

3,87.37,541 

1870-71 ... 

27.S65 

21.665' 

40.030 

3,13,30,084 

2.36,60,005 

14.63,402 

6.64.42.641 

2,01,10,300 

8,63,23,261 

1871-72... 

20.085 

10.710 40,696 

4,10,81,111 

2.69.03,026 

11,980 

6.80.87,016 

1,60,23,458 

6.30.63,668 

1872-73 ... 

24,375 

I8.30u| 42.675 

3,44,66,470 

2,40,80,240 

16,41,204 

6,06,77,013 

1,80,83,254 

4,26,08,760 


Ageucy. 


Beliar 

Benares 

Total 


1871-72. 

1872-78. 

Decrease. 

Bffs, 

Bffs. 

Bffs. 

620,482 

623,685 

6,707 

305, 4«0 

350,442 

9,027 

604, 061 

870,127 

16,8*24 


The statement given on the margin shows the quantity of land 

brought under cultivation during 
the past two years. It will be seen 
that in the year under report there 
was a decrease in both agencies, as 
compared with the area cultivated 
in the previous year, amounting in 
the aggregate to 15,824 beegahs. 
The outturn of provision opium 
ill the Rehar Agency available for sale in 1874 is reported to be 26,770 

chests, against 26,1S2 manufactured 
Outturn of the market ofiBM. ,871.70^ being 588 chests more in 

the year under review as compared with the produce of the preceding 
year. The outturn in the Benares Agency is 19,000 jihests, against 
16,793 chests manufactured in 1871-72, or 2,207 chests more in the 
present year. The total quantity of opium manufactured this year was 
therefore 45,770 chests. Out of this 26,236 chests of Behar, and 18,740 
chests of Benares, together with the reserve of 8 and 16 chests respec- 
tively of the manufacture of season 1871-72, or a total of 45,000 chests, 
will be brought forward for sale during 1874, leaving a balance of 794 
chests, viz. 634 of Behar and 260 of Benares, in reserve to be sold* 
during 1875. The total number of chests for the China market avail- 
able for sale in 1874 will thus stand at about 45,000 chests, and it has 
accordingly been notified in the Calcutta Gazette that 45,000 chests 
will- be offered for sale. 
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The serious opium blight of 1870-71 was noticed in the report of 
... that year. In 1872 another blight was 

reported, and inquiries were made by 
Dr. King, the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. It eventually 
turned out that the crops of 1872 were not affected by the blight to 
any material extent, although the dry winds prevailing at the gathering 
season, and other causes, reduced the general outturn far below expecta- 
tion. In face, however, of the report of the renewed blight, it was 
determined to thoroughly investigate the whole subject, and in the 
^ e 1 . autumn of 1872 Mr. John Scott, of 

r. ..CO B epu a ion. Botanical Gardens, was deputed to 

the blight-stricken localities with instructions to set up and work a seed 
garden of his own, and watch the blight when it came througli all its 
phases. Mr. Scott was originally engaged on this investigation for 
one season, but he was too late to begin seed gardens himself in 
1872. Since then, however, he has established two seed gardens of his 
own, and besides these he has under his eharge the small experimental 
gardens at sundry sub-agencies. The Lieutenant-Governor accord- 
ingly suggested, and the Government of India has approved the sug- 
gestion, that as Mr. Scott has been deputed to opium work, he should 
now stay there for two or three years at least, and extend his experi- 
mental cultivation. It is believed that by watching his seed gardens, 
other experimental gardens, and the best ryots* opium fields, he will be 
able to form an idea of the soils, culture, manure, water, and season of 
sowing most favorablq for opium in the Behar districts, which will be of 
great value. The Government and the officers of the Opium Department 
are still much in the dark about some of the important facts of opium 
culture, and it was felt that in the presence of so great a stake as the 
opium revenue no measures should be left untried by which our know- 
ledge might be perfected. His Honor also pointed out that if the 
Supreme Government would accept the suggestion of making the depot 
lands of the Poosah stud into a great opium experimental farm, 
Mr. Scott would have the most ample scope for his exertions. 

The lands of the Poosah stud farm consist of two estates lying 

respectively on the north and south sides 
oftheChotaCiunduck.and measuring 
altogether about 4.500 acres, about 20 
miles east of Mozufferpore. The depot was closed in December 1872 
by order of the Government of India, and the special Stud Commission 
were instructed to make over the lines and buildings to the civil 
authorities. The Lieutenant-Governor has strongly deprecated the 


proposition to sell this estate. The depot lands are well adapted for a 
model farm or for a timber plantation, and it is believed that no better 
soil could be found for the conduct of opium experiments. 

In 1871 a supply of Persian and Malwa seed was obtained for 

experiment, and orders were also issued 

iaterchange of 
seeds between the sister agencies of 
Behar and Benares, and in the case of Behar of a further interchange 
between the districts lying north and south of the Ganges. Although 
some of the Persian seed did not arrive till late, a full and careful trial 
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Success of intorchanpfo of seed between 
the 13uhar nnd licniires agencies. 


was given last year to the Persian and Malwa seed. The experiments 

were a failure, and it was made quite 
leir ni are. clear that neither seed could be advan- 

tafjeously distributed to opium ryots of the (iangetic plains. There is 
always a risk, too, in making such experiments through ryots, that bad 
seed may get spread about the agency. The Lieutenant-Governor 
desired that no more Malwa or Persian seed should be distributed to 
ryots of the districts already tried, bat it was suggested that expori- 
lueiits should be continued on a small scale with both seeds, and with 
tlic acclimatized seed from last yearns crop, in one or two selected gardens 
of each agency, and that the Malwa seed might be tried in the Chota 
Nagporc districts, where tlm country is more similar to Central India. 

The results of interchange of seed between the two agencies proved 

more successful. The opium ryots 
often intereliauge seed among them- 
selves ; and the peculiarity of the 
Benares seed, that it germinates more quickly and requires less water, 
])oint8 it out as particularly suitable to parts of Chota Nagpore and 
Shahabad. These experiments were directed to be continued. 

It was represented in April IH72 by the Government of the North- 

Western Provinces that opium culti- 

SupposiMl prolisurc put upon Jhonsio vatioTi in the div'isioii of J hankie 
onltivatora to make lln-ui grow opium. vatlOIl III llie UlVISIOIl OI JUauSie waS 

not altogether voluntary, but had been 
carried on under more or less compulsion* It was said, in language 
with which the Licuteiiaut-Governor entirely ^concurred, that the 
cultivation should be purely voluntary, and that any credit opium 
officers may expect to get for zeal and the promotion of cultivation 
would be more than counterbalanced if it turned out that they have 
unfairly forced it. It was also stated that in the district of Jaloun two 
annas in the ru])ec were kept back from the price due for opium delivered 
to secure a continuance of the cultivation, that illegal fees were extorted 
by the subordinates of the department, and that the area was under- 
measured by them. The existence of these evils was ascribed to the 
action taken by the district officers of Jaloun and Jhansie at the 
request of the Officiating Assistant Sub-Deputy Opium Agent of 
Jaloun, in a letter in which he stated that had been deputed by 
(loveriiment to extend the poppy cultivation in these districts.^' The 
Opium Agent at Benares instituted a very careful inquiry into 
these complaints, and showed that the cultivation of the poppy in 
Jaloun and Jhansie was purely voluntary. Under all the circum- 
stances the Lieutenant-Governor was unable very seriously to blame 
the young assistant for writing the letter he did, though it was an 
improper letter, but directed that he should be warned for his injudi- 
cious expressions. But the circumstance illustrated the danger of 
the practice of allowing the Opium Agents to appoint young men 
without test or rule of qualification, and His Honor desired that such 
a thing might never on any account be again permitted. The Board 
of Revenue mu^t be responsible that the most vigilant care is 
exercised, that the cultivation is wholly voluntary, that abuses are 
effectively checked, and that no balances are allowed other than are 
absolutely necessary. At the same time the ryots are so liable to give 
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opium adulterated or below the standard consistency^ that though 
it was much to be regretted that auy balance should be kept, the 
Lieutenant-Governor did not see his way to pruhibitiiig the practice of 
keeping a small margin until the opium was tested. His Honor added 
that there was no doubt inconvenience in the use of a beogah different 
from the local beegah, but it wouldi he feared, much confuse the Opium 
Department to vary the beegali in different localities ; and if the exact 
beegali was stated in the agreement, cultivators could hardly be misled. 

Contraband opium was seised and conHscated at Umballa in the 
n n • 1 Punjab during the year, and the iiiqui- 
ries made brought to notice tho 
existence of an extensive illicit trade of opium bwtween Bengal and 
the Punjab. A careful investigation was accordingly instituted in the 
districts of the Patua division, and many special cases of smuggling 
were followed up with success. The existence of an organixed trade was 
ascertained, carried on principally by Punjabec agents, who give advances 
to the cultivators aud purchase opium for exportation partly to Chau- 
dernagore and partly to tho Punjab. The name and residence of some 
of these agents were ascertained, and the fact of purchases being made 
extensively in the Tcrai was confirmed. The connection of the 
Punjabee troopers of successive Segowlec regiments has long been 
known, and it is notorious that there is plenty of money to support 
them and pay the fine in their cases. 

By way of remedial measures, orders have been issued that 
Magistrates should pay on the spot up to Us. 100 in every ease in 
which such a reward is in their opinion called for, whatever the amount 
of opium seized may be. In future it will only be when under the law 
a higher sum than Us. 100 lias to be paid, thafr a certificate of the 
amount of opium fit for use will be necessary. The Doputy*Magistrate, 
Moonsbee Ishree Persad, was also directed to work under the (vomrnis- 
sioiier of the Patna division, upon special opium duty, in such districts 
as the Coiiiniissioner might indicate. At tho same time the Lieutenant- 
Governor represeuted to the Goverumeut of India the insufficiency of 
tlie punishment provided by the' present law for opium offences, and 
expressed his opinion that even in tlic case of a first offence rigorous 
imprisonment ought to be provided as au alternative punishment; and 
that in the case of second and later offences, it ought certainly to be 
substituted tor the simple confiuement in the civil jail, which is now the 
only imprisoumeut which can he imposed under the opium law. The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces was also invited to 
co-operate iu the institution of such an inquiry as had taken place in 
Patua iu the districts of the Ghascepore agency. 

A practical difficulty has often been felt, and some discussion has 

recently taken place, regarding the best 
Kwessiiy of way of securing fit men for the post 

of Principal Assistant Opium Ageut. 
It was strongly urged by the Board of 
Kevenue that the Principal Assistant should always be a man of lirst-ratc 
chemical knowledge. The Lieuteiiaut-Governor was not prepared to 
say that a competent chemist might not be found outside the ranks of 
the medical profession, but he feared that for the present at any rate 


cal officer for the post of Principal Assist 
ant Opium Agent. 
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wc should not get sufficiently skilled chemists among our opium assist- 
ants. He recommended accordingly to the Government of India that 
Her Majesty^s Secretary of State be moved to cull on the Examiners 
for the Indian Medical Service to certify after each examination the 
nuines of candidates who had evinced at the examination a very special 
knowledge of^ and aptitude for, chemistry. Only men with very special 
chemical acquirements and skill should be so certified. Ordinarily, we 
should not want more than one or two such men for the Opium Depart- 
ment every few years, and one or two for other special appointments. 
But it would always be well to have in the ranks of the Bengal Medical 
Service a reserve of three or four men of distinguished chemical know- 
ledge and aptitude, who might be put into vacancies in the Opium 
Department and other appointments where such qualifications might 
be required. 

The Government has had a very good set of uncovenanted men 
„ . j « in the Opium Department. It was 

Sciontitic education of opium otneurs. .. i A i . r j.\ i • j 

formerly the best thing of the kind 
going, and the upper men are very good practical men, but not possessed 
of any scientific knowledge as a rule. The Lieutenant- Governor thinks 
that in these days chemistry and botany are natiyal and proper quali- 
fications for the opium service ; and His Honor has been apprehensive 
that the system under which, in the present times of competition, the 
sons of European officers who could not obtain admission into any of 
the regular services were admitted into the Opium Department without 
examination, and sometimes without much education, might lead to 
evil. A system of examination has therefore been commenced, in which 
candidates for admission to the department are to show a knowledge 
of reading and writing, and a little chemistry, botany, and mensuration ,* 
and the Lieutenant-Governor quite inclines to the opinion that the 
service should be eventually made a scientific service. 

Since the year 1 868 a system has been in force of employing 

temporary European Assistants at the 
AHsistanu **^ ****^ ^^^*^”^^^^ Bcuares A gciicy during the weighing 

season. All the opium officers have 
reported themselves opposed to the idea of substituting native agency 
at this season. Gomastahs are, it is said, the only native officials who 
would be eligible for the work, and their hands are already full. The 

Lieutenant-Governor, however, was 
objection to prepared to accept these opinions 
as conclusive, and some correspondence 
on the subject has taken place. The Behar Agency has done without 
them till the present year, and it is not clear why it should need them 
now, or why the Benares Agency should have required them. There 
was nothing, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, in the history of 
the Opium Department to give ground for increasing the European 
agency when in all other departments native agency was more and 
more used, and he has declined to allow the number of Europeans to be 
increased, when there is no increase in the territory occupied and the 
opium produced. No temporary assistants are now to be employed in 
Behar unless, on further report, they are shown to be necessary on 
very special grounds, and it has been directed that the number at 
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Benares is not to exceed the smallest establishment of recent years. 
The Member of the Board of Revenue in charge has been also desired to 
make a regular march through the opium country at the busy season 
of 1874, and inspect the gathering and weighing of some of the crop. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue, which fell off considerably during the year 

1871-7^, had recovered itself during 
the year ujider review. Tho figures 
for the last three years are 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 


Toiul qimiititT of salt xmyltiR Total salt rovenue, inchulinjr 
<luly mibtvlliinwms rnwaptH. 

7,067.221 2.rtl.4i.4ll 

.. 7,7<IC.13» 2,64,<M,0ri.'i 

. 7,081,280 2,01,10,602 


During the past year the Lieutenant-Governor has examined the 
salt consumption statistics of Bengal for the last eighty years. Below 
are given extracts from the statement furnished by the Board, showing 
the quantity and classes of the salt which paid duty each year, 1790 to 
1871-73. It will be seen that the quantity in some years was abnor- 
mally low. But if cycles of three years are taken, it will be apparent 
that the consumption of salt in Bengal increased steadily, but not 
very rapidly, in the first forty years of this century ; increased very 
largely in the next few years, when the duty was reduced to Its. 2-8 per 
maund ; and has remained nearly stationary, or only very ^ slightly 
increased, since the duty has been again raised to the rate of Its. 3-4 per 


maund. 

The people of Bengal began about the year 1803 very largely 
to consume Liverpool salt instead of home-made salt, and by (ar the 
greatest part of the consumption is now foreign salt. 



Stafement showin;/ the Quantity of duty paid Salt, the Rates of Duty, and the Salt Revenue from 1790 1871-72 
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The average auuual eousuiuption of the last three years has beeu 

,, r 7,901,546 maunds. Sevcnty-niue lakhs 

Co„.»mpt.onof..lt. ^ populaUou of 66| 

millions gives a consumption of 4‘74 seers per head, or about 9^ lb. 
We know tliat a certain amount of Oanjain salt in consumed in the 
tributary estates oC Orissa ; that a good deal of illicit salt is consumed 
in Behar ; that some small supply of illicit salt is made along the coast 
by the lower classes lor their home consumption ; and that a small 
amount of foreign salt is consumed on our northern and eastern frontier. 


We do not yet know with any precision how much Bengal salt finds its 
way up the Gogra into a corner of the North-Western Provinces, hut 
the quantity that goes beyond the limits of these provinces by railway 
is very small ; while Agra and Delhi salts come into parts of Palamow, 
and occasionally find their way by train to Patna. We may fairly 
reckon, then, that the a\ erage consumption of salt by the people of 
Bengal is not very widely diflferent from the rate above stated, viz. 
9|Ib per head. 

Tlie range of the retail price of salt in different parts of Bengal 

during the last thirty years appears, 
Price of from such records as are available, 

to have been as follows : — 



En(e of duty 
l»er luu 

Tn:uiTid.s. 

Us. 

325 

Nl'MDSR o? sRKita OF 80 TOLAna of salt sKLr.i.Nn iinrAiL 
ONE RVPEK DU KINO TFIK MONTU OF AFUIL Al— 


CftlrultJt. 

IhUM'a. 

Rnttg|)()r(\ 

Piilua. 

Cut too 

1840 

8 




2.|i 

1845 

325 

H 

94 


8 

21 

IMO 



10 

10 


H 

21 

lavi 

250 

04 

94 

si 

8| 

JO 

1800 

. 300 

Si 

8 

H 

H 

10 

1H(W 

326 

84 

8| 

74 

fii 

8» 

1809 

... . 323 

81 

8 

0 

H 

84 

1870 ... 

. 32,5 

9 

8 

ft 

H 

9 

1871 

825 

8| 

8 


8 

9 

187a 

325 

84 

84 

4 

H 

0 

1873 

325 

9 

9 

74 

8 

9 


The month of April has been taken thr(»ughout as the test month. It 
will be seen that of late years, and in ordinary Bengal districts, the 
retail price of salt ranges from 7‘^to 9 seers of 80 tolahs (or about 14 
to 18tb) per rupee. The prices quoted for the older years may not be 
absolutely correct, inasmuch as the Government of those days did not 
publish price-currents. The prices quoted for the year 1854 arc from 
Mr. Plowden^s salt report of 1856, and arc probably correct. 

A Bengali ryot of the present day, with a wife and three children, 
may consume during the year (at 4*74. seers per head) about 23f seers 
of salt, on which the duty would be (at Ks. 3-4 a maund) a little under 
Us. 2 ; so that the salt tax paid by an ordinary laboring man wliose 
yearly earnings arc perhaps Us. 60, all told, comes to nearly 3 per cent, 
on his income. 

The price of bonded Liverpool salt in Calcutta ranged during the 
year 1872-73 from Us. 56 to 104 per hundred maunds; but these 
fluctuations do not seem very greatly to affect the retail price ot salt 
in the* towns and bazars of the interior. 


* In Orissa Ihe full Benical salt duty was not )ovie«] until the your 1803 : the roto was Ra. a maund 
up till 185U', it was raised to Bs. 1| in 1859, and to Rs. 1] in 1801. 
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Salt 8uj>plio8 of 1872-73. 


The maiu salt transactions of the last 
three years compare as follows : — 


Rail imported and mnniifiieiiirod 
Cleared for consumption on piiynietit of duly 
Valance in stoclc at the close of tlic year 

PtocclmIh from sale of Oovemnumt salt 
iMity on imported salt 
Duty on excised salt 

Total duty 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

A]d». 

Mds. 

Mds. 

7,001 ..'S^ 

8.011,008 

7,881,304 

7,957.221 

7.7fl<U33 

7,981.280 

2,05.1,738 

2.841,001 

2,326,700 

Uh. 

lls. 

Ks. 

1.34.9G7 

4.5,853 

10,286 

2,W.10.4Ja 

2,41,00.330 

2,46.8.5.700 

8.35.890 

10.1-1,176 

13,38,301 

2, .58,81, 285 

2.62,40,053 

2,69,40,852 


Thus the supply of salt was per cent, less iu 1S72-73 than in 
the previous year, while the consumption was more than 3 per cent, 
larger. The balance of salt in stock at the end of the year was there- 
fore very much smaller than in previous years, and was barely 3J 
montlis^ consumption. Mr. Money points out that the Bengal salt 
stocks might in time of difficulty be dangerously low. 

The imports of Liverpool salt into Calcutta were 20 per cent, 
smaller than during the preceding year ; but as a set-off against this 
decrease, the iinj)orts of salt from Bombay and Madras together nearly 
doubled; the imports from France and Italy were three times as large 
as during the previous year; and the imports of Liverpool salt to 
Chittagong increased 00 per cent. The imports from the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs decreased by about 11 per cent. It is satisfactory that 
the forcigu sources of salt supply for Bengal arc extending and 
becoming more permanent. 

The quantity of salt manufactured under the Excise Rules in 
Bengal during the last three years has been — 

1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73. 

Mds. IVldH Mds. 

678,707 21-W27 303.'M)3 

Almost the whole of this manufacture takes place in Orissa, and 
more than half of tlie whole of the excised salt is made in the Pooree 
district. The salt manufacture is a very important industry to the 
poorer classes who inhabit the shores of the Ohilka Lake, and it is very 
greatly to be wished that the industry could become permanent, instead 
of fluctuating from 371,000 mauiids one year to 32,000 mauuds next 
year, llie circumstances of the season have no doubt much to do with 
these fluctuations, and salt cannot be made cheaply or well during a 
rainy summer like that of 1871. Still the principal obstacle to the 
Pooree salt industry is the great dillerencc between the duty paid on 
salt manufactured at the two ends of the Chilka Lake. As the Com- 
missioner says, the difierence in price makes Pooree people consume 
Ganjam salt, as they are allowed by law to buy it across the border, so 
long as they carry home less than flve seers at a time. The Ganjam 
salt-producers Jilso must command the Sumbulpore and Tributary 
Estates markets, so long as their duty is little more than half what the 
Pooree salt dealers have to pay. It will be the greatest possible booh 
to the people of Pooree when the Madras and Orissa rates of salt duty 
are equalised. 

The small balance of salt in the Government warehouses at Hid- 
gcllee and Pooree do not And any sale. It is said that it would have 
been unfair to the local salt-makers and dealers, and would have 
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disarranged their tradc^ if the salt had been offered at a greatly reduced 
price. The establishment in charge of these small stocks costs money^ 
and the stocks themselves gradually get spoilt and decreased. Much of 
the salt had become so deteriorated^ that no one would pay the duty on 
it. Accordingly the Lieutenant-Governor agreed to the Board^s 
exercising its discretion and destroying the small stocks at Pooree or 
elsewhere, for which no purchaser could be found. Whatever will sell 
will be sold for what it will fetch in excess of the duty and the account 
closed. 


It is satisfactory that the amount of salt carried by the Eastern 

, „ , . Bengal Railway should have increased 

tastorn Bengal Hallway ..Bt tralhc. maunds. Thc 


Lieutenant-Governorhas never fully understood why thc Eastern Bengal 
Railway gets none of thc salt traffic of eastern Bengal. Native boats that 
bring jute and seeds to Ooalundo should certainly find it worth their 


while to carry back salt. Possibly, now that the Chitpore station is 


open by thc river-side, thc active and successful Agent of this Railway 
may succeed in attracting some of the salt traffic. 

The success of the measures which have recently been taken for 


checking the production of illicit salt 


Introduction of Act XXXI of 1801 , 
tlio Act regulating the mouufacturo of 
saltpetre, into Beliar. 


in Behar will find a place in next year’s 
report. Act XXXI of 18GI, which 
relates to the manufacture of common 


salt along with saltpetre, was introduced this year into that province. 
It has been an old complaint of thc Customs authorities of the North- 
Western Provinces that salt educed from the saltpetre manufactories in 
Behar, and untaxed, displaced by its cheapness a pro[)ortionatc quantity 
of their taxed salt, and that Government was pro tanto thc loser. Some 
years ago two officers of thc North-Western Provinces Customs Depart- 
ment, who were deputed for the inquiry, estimated that over three lakhs of 
raaunds of this salt, uiitaxcd and illicit, found its way into consumption. 
Sufficient proof of a large trade was given to justify the introduction 
of the Act. The board of Revenue accordingly made arrangements, 
and the necessary establishments have been started at a yearly cost 
of Rs. 39,000. 

The preventive force is working under the District and Sub-Divisional 
Officers. It consists, besides the regular police, of a special inspecting 
staff, with an excise officer at each refinery, and a darogah at each 
licensed salt warehouse. The Nonyahs, who prepare the crude saltpetre, 
have to take out a license, for which they only pay four annas. Thc 
refiners, to whom the crude saltpetre is made over for preparation, pay 
a fee of eight annas for each refinery, and the excise officer is appointed 
to see that all salt educed in the refining process is destroyed, unless 
the refiner also takes out a license for storing and selling thc salt, for 
which he has to pay a fee of Ks. 2, and this salt (after payment of thc 
regular duty of Rs. 3-4 a tnaund) he can place in the market and sell. 
The scheme is still on its trial, and it is obvious that the great difficulty 
is to prevent oppression and extortion. It is a question also whether 
the margin of profit on the saltpetre trade is not so small that it may 
not be able to bear the burden of licenses, &c., imposed upon it. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the trade was bolstered up by the sale 
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of the illicit salt educed in the manufacture^ and it is impossible 
artificially to maintain it on those terms. But the Lieutenant-Governor 
has expressed the view that it should not be unduly weighted with the 
cost of restrictive measures. 


PJXCISE. 

The total excise revenue of the year 1872-73 was larger than 
. that of 1H71-72 byEs. 4,47,407. It 

.xcise revenue. exceeded the average of the five years 

immediately preceding by Rs. 8,51,906. Including the customs duty 
on imported wines and other liquor, the results of the year are as 
follows, compared first with those of an average of the five preceding 
years, and next with those of 1871-72 only : — 


AniiCLEs. 

A voriiKc, 
l8«7-73. 

1S71-72. 

1872-73, 



Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Country spiriU 


Irt. 79,221 

10,81,418 

21.77,070 

Ititin 


4,00.40r> 

4.25,205 

4,41.223 

liic«!iibO duty for iiupurtud wines 

64,155 

70,705 

80,877 

Tureo or toddy 


5,41,500 

6,70,902 

0,04,752 

Puchwai <»r rieo beer 


1,.U.264 

1,16,717 

1,61,20.3 

(binja or lioinp drug 



10,57,281 

11,40,329 

11,80,706 

opium 


20,7:J.762 

20,82,801 

21,09,180 

('imi-i'us ^ 

* Preparations of lioiiip 

4.051 

.3,555 

.3,582 

Sidlilii, (.abxi ur bliiuiK ■ > 

8.15;) 

10,10.5 

13,312 

Majuoin ' 

r 

2.545 

2.280 

2.417 

Muddal 

I'repnrnliuns of opium s 

01.1112 

Ci»,7t5 

71,043 

("huiidou 

L 

11,;).V5 

15,570 

15.903 

Spirits usrd in artR 


1.8o2 

1.4(11 

1,314 


Tolul 

61,00,350 

! 

66,13,895 

09,01,302 

Ciustoiiis iluty on wiius, .V,r. 

2.87.400 

2,05,556 

2.92,353 

Ditto oil spirits 



7,45,730 

7,46,712 

8,50,897 

Ditto on beer, &c. 


4-1,817 

41,102 

42,457 


. Oband Total 

71,85,292 

76,67.295 

.81M009 


It is a happy result that, with diminished consumption, we have very 
considerably increased the revenue on the whole. 

Thu above figures show an increase in the revenue derived from 
, , . country spirits of Rs. 2,31.558 as com** 

(\uinti.v Bpints, taree nml pucbwoi. , j i* i'* - 

pared with 1871-72, and of Es. o, 8 1,640 
as compared with the average of five years. Though the increase of 
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this revenue is hardly a subject for congratulation, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that consumption is really checked. The measures 
adopted with a view to this end are the enhancement of the rates of 
still-head duty^ the increase by auction sale of the license fees, and, 
above all, the restriction of the number of shops. The introduction 
of the new system of licensing shops for the sale of country spirits, 
which will be presently alluded to, has had much effect in this direction. 
The total number of gallons issued from all public distilleries during the 
year in question was 2,673,190, or 278,092 less than in the previous year, 
and 640,004 less than the average of five years immediately preceding it. 
Of the decrease in consumption as compared with 1871-72, 276,654 
gallons represent the diminution in the districts when* the now system 
of licensing country spirit shops was introduced. The average monthly 
license fee exacted there per shop was a little over Rs. 8 in place of Ks. 4, 
which was formerly customary, the increased revenue thus obtained more 
than meeting the falling off in the amount of still-head duty. At the 
same time the number of shops was reduced by 1,536 in these districts 
alone. The reduction in number of native liquor shops throughout 
the whole of Bengal was 1,559 as compared with the previous year. 


A similar plan has been followed of enhancing the revenue derived 
from shops for the sale of fermented tarec. Though there was a 
slight increase in the number of these as compared with the previous 
year, still the total number of tarcc shops was less by 217 than 
the average of five years. At the same time the average annual fee 
levied from each sliop has increased from Us. 28-15-3, the average 
of five years, to Rs. 32-11-2, the average of the year under review. 

After all the spirit revenue of these provinces is not large in view 

0<m.a»ption«Jly«n«ll. populations they contain. 

The consumption of country spirits 
and rum does not average more than one-twenty-fifth of a gallon 
per head of the population in Bengal. 

The Commissioner of Patna, in his administration report for the 
past year, says : I'he mhowa liquor most generally sold in these 

districts is 75^ to 90® below proof, and is probably much less intoxi- 


cating than public-house beer at home. It sells at two to three annas 
a quart in the shops, a price which, in comparison with the general 
range of prices in India, is considerably dearer than that of beer iu 
England. In Patna the annual consumption is something over one- 
half a gallon per head, while in Cbumparuu it falls as low a.s one-thirty- 
third of a gallon per head. This of course means that the proportion 
of people who drink is very small, for I suppose any one who drinks at 
all regularly is bound to consume 50 gallons of such weak liquor in 
the course of a year.” 

The use of taree, the juice of the date tree, is by no means so inju- 
rious as that of distilled spirits ; while puchwai, the chief drink of a 
large section of our population, is really very small beer. 

In commenting last year on the extension of the out-still system 

to Hazareebaugh and to the> Nepal 
mteiuioti of out.8tiU system ^nd the North-Bast Frontier, the 

® Lieiitenant-Ooveraor desired that 


every precaution should be taken against encouraging a taste for 


2 q 
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distilled spirits among aboriginal tribes. Tho Oommissioner of 
Patna and the Collector of Purneah now report that there is no 
clanger of this in their districts^ while the Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore anticipates that with a proper superintendence there will be 
no cause for fearing that more liquor will be produced and consumed 
than was the case under the central distillery system. The Lieutenant- 
Governor much hopes that his instructions may be borne in mind ; be 
observes that in Maunbhoom the number of out-stills is considered by 
the Soard to have been much more than were required.^^ Indeedi 
in the Chota Nagpore districts generally a very large number of out- 
stills have been licensed — 181 in Hazareebaugh, 533 in Lohardugga^ 
and 138 in the jungly tracts of Maunbhoom. The Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that there could have been no actual necessity for 
licensing such a very large number of ont-stills. He hopes that this 
matter will receive Colonel Dalton’s beet attention ; that inquiry will be 
made how much liquor^ at what price^ and of what kind, this large 
number of out-stills turns out; and that if these new out-stills have 
promoted drinking and drunkenness unduly, by bringing liquor to every 
man’s door, the number of licenses should be very considerably reduced. 

There were two important experiments made in the year to effect 

an increase in the revenue derived 


New oxciee eysitom of Belling licenses by 
auction, and restricting the number of 
shops. 


from country spirits without pro- 
moting consumption, each of which 
has been attended with some measure 


of success. Under the central distillery system the practice had been to 
charge a fixed monthly license fee, generally Rs, 4, on all shops in a 
district, irrespective of their locality. The tendency thus was to increase 
the revenue by increasing the number of shops. While some dealers, 
whose shops were well situated, got quick returns on their capital, 
others, less favorably situated, made very small profits, and some could 
barely contrive to continue their trade all the year round. It was 
thought that Government might well claim to share in the extra pro- 
fits of the former class arising from local advantages, and that the 
shops of many of the latter might with advantage be closed. It was 
therefore determined to make the license fees charged for any shop 
correspond in some measure with the local advantages which the holder 
might be expected to enjoy, securing these to him at the same time by 
restricting the number of shops to be licensed. The amount of yearly fee 
for each shop can now be settled by competition at auction, subject to an 
upset price of Rs. 4 per mensem, or it can be determined by the Collec- 
tor on a consideration of the local circumstances. Both plans have been 
tried in parts of the Patna, Bhaugulpore, Burdwau, and Dacca divisions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that the Commis- 
sioners of the various divisions take, on the whole, a favorable view 
of the results of the experiments which have been made. By none of 
them is it pronounced a failure ; while the Commissioner of Dacca 
thinks that the trial has been very satisfactory, and that the results 
are the best encomium on the wisdom of the measure. Even the 
Commissioner of Bhaugulpore, where there were the least encour^ing 
results, remarks that a great loss caused by the first introduction of 
the change was to a considerable extent recovered afterwards, and is 
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•anguine that ere long the system will answer well. The Commis8ir)ner 
of Patna thinks there was rather too hasty a diminution in the number 
of shops^ but is of*opinion that the experiment has succeeded better 
than could be expected for the first year. Mr. Buckland is inclined to 
wait a longer trial before pronouncing the measure to be a success. It 
is encouraging to observe that the experiment made of taxing the 
materials instead of spirit in its manufactured form is also regarded as a 
success. Mr. Money^ however^ thinks that the crucial test of extending 
the system to distilleries in the interior yet remains to be applied. The 
Lieutenant-Governor will await with interest an account of the success 
which may attend the further experiments which are being made. 

The Lieutenant-Governor cannot accept as proved Mr. Money's 

assertion that in most places the sudder 
Lieutenant-Governor’a view of distillery systcm is a total failure. 

fairly Buccessfui. The report of the Board of Revenue 

wholly fails to give sufficient evidence 
of the smugglings &c.s said to exist. One petty fraud detected 
by one sub-divisional officer is all that is cited for proof. As 
regards thinly-peopled tractSs such as Chota Nngpore and the Nepal 
P>oi] tiers Mr. Money's views have been already adoptecis nnd a 
relaxation permitted in the rule requiring a fixed still-head duty 
to be levied on all spirits according to quality. So far as a 
comparison is possible between the central distillery system and the old 
farming (or monthly tax) systems wc know that under the now system 
there are in some districts, and ought to be everyvvliere, fewer liquor 
shops than under the old system ; wc believe (but on this point we have 
no actual certainty) that liquor is, st rength for strength, dearer than it was 
under the old system j we receive reports that the amount of liquor made 
in the central distilleries is decreasing year by year ; the excise revenue on 
country spirits has, notwithstanding the forebodings made in the Board’s 
special report of August 1870, and notwithstanding a largely increased 
import of European brandies, gradually worked up to a total consider- 
ably higher than the revenue of the year 1868 64-, just before the central 
distillery system was introduced; and the Government is gradually 
reducing still further the number of liquor shops witlioufc causing 
any very large loss to the excise revenue. There may b() corruption 
and peculation at outlying distilleries, but at any rate it is very diffi- 
cult to believe that liquor would not be cheaper and more largely 
consumed under the monthly tax system, when it was the distiller's 
interest to produce as much as ho could, and to bring cheap liquor 
to every man's door, than under the central distillery system, whereby 
a distiller must pay a still-head duty (or even under the pessimist view 
must pay a considerable bribe) for every gallon he distils. It certainly 
seems reasonable to presume that under the present system liquor 
must be dearer and less plentiful, and must be less forced upon the people, 
than under the old farming system. 

The difficulty of ensuring the honest and intelligent use of the 

hydrometer, as well as of keeping the 
Tax levied apon tbe materials of die- instruments iu order, suggested the 

“ adoption, as an experiment, of the plan 

of levying a tax upon tbe materials of distillation, instead of a duty 
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upon spirit accor^ug to its alcoholic strength. The head-quarters 
and outlying distilleries of Monghyr and the Begumpore distillery in 
Patna were selected for the trial. Kates were fixed after experiment 
calculated to be equivalent to the still-head duty previously levied. 
These rates in Patna were Rs. 4-8 per maund on goor^ Bs. 3-8 per 
maund upon choor, and Bs. 3 on the other materials used in distilling 
spirit. The experiment appears to have broken down in Monghyr^ 
where the system, however^ is said not to have had a fair chance. In 
the Begumpore distillery, on the other hand, there was in the last 
three quarters of the year, the period during which the trial was made, 
an increase of 49,589 gallons of spirit passed out, and of Bs. 7,908 in 
the tax realized as compared with the issues and amount of duty realized 
during the same period of the previous year. Under the new system 
the produce of the tax levied on materials was equivalent to an 
average duty of only three annas one pie per gallon. It would there- 
fore seem that the new system has enabled the dealers to make a large 
quantity of cheap weak liquor, such as the consumers demanded. If 
the people prefer this kind of drink to the stronger stuff turned out 
under the hydrometer system, it is very much better that their wishes 
should be met. 


Although in the year under review the revenue derived from 
, , , . .... import duty on wines was somewhat 

larger than in the previous year, there 
has been a diminution both in the amount imported and in the duty 
paid on wines since 1868-69 and 1869-70. As compared with the former 
year, the dificrcnce is 54,667 gallons and Bs. 29,761, and as com- 
pared with the latter year, 52,393 gallons and Us. 32,131. Coupled 
with this is an extraordinary decrease in the consumption of beer, the 


imports having fallen gradually from 1,022,255 in 1866-67 to 68,1963 
in the past year, entailing a loss of revenue amounting to Bs. 21,434. 
The amount of import duty realized on beer last year was, however, 
less than the average of the previous five years by only Bs. 2,360. 
It has been ascertained that the Bombay imports of beer have 
also decreased of late years, though not quite in so large a 
proportion as the Calcutta imports ; — the total Bombay beer imports 
of 1872-78 were 264,284 gallons, as against 356,527 gallons in the 
year 1866-67. It seems therefore to be clear that the imports of beer, 
whether on Government account or for private consumption, have con- 


siderably decreased of late years. The decrease in the Government 
imports may be due partly to the decrease iu the number of European 
troops, and partly to the more frequent use of Indian hill beer for 
soldiers in the Punjab. The decrease in the imports of beer on private 
account is, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, due to a change iu the 
habits of Anglo-Indians, who drink less beer than they used to do, 
substituting more generally light wine for beer as a daily drink. 

The revenue derived from import duty on spirits was larger by 
more than one lakh of rupees than in the previous year. It is much to 
be regretted that there should be, as observed by the Commissioner of 
the Presidency division, an increase in the consumption of low class im- 
ported brandies. It may be advisable, as recommended by Mr. Money, 
to raise the customs duty on this class of spirit. 
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Ab compared with the previous year, there was a diminution of 220 

in the number of shops licensed for the 
sale of ganja^ and of 1,414 maunds 20 
seers 10 chittacks (about 14 per cent.) in the consumption of ganja, while 
the revenue on the whole improved by Bs. 49,377. To have thus secured 
an increased revenue with a diminished consumption of this noxious drug 
is a very satisfactory result. It appears to be due in a great measure to 
the increase of the duty on flat ganja^ which is noticed below, and also 
in some degree to the system adopted in the 24-Pergunnahs of putting 
up licenses to auction. 

The Lieutenant-Governor views with regret the increase, small 


though it is, which is observable in the 
<.xcibe opium. consumption of excise opium ; but after 

all, as he has before remarked, it is only in districts with a large element 
of Indo-Chinese population, like Assam, Gowalpara, and Ruugpore, that 


there is any considerable consumption. The only exception to this 
rule is the small district of Balasore, where consumption continues to 
increase, and where it has never been sufficiently accounted for. There 
is also consumption, but to a less extent, in the Oorya and semi-Oorya 
districts of Cuttack and Midnapore. It may be that the consumption 
is due in part to the pilgrims who pass through those districts. A 
moderate quantity of opium is taken in Calcutta and its suburbs, in the 


suburban towns of Hooghly, &c., and in Moorshedabad. In no other 
district does the revenue derived from it reach Rs. 80,000, except in 
Mymensingh, where also there is an lndo-(yhiuese strain in part of the 


population. 

The Lieutenant-Governor concurs in the view that it is impossible 
to prevent petty illicit consumption of opium in the producing 
districts, notwithstanding the increased activity of the police and the 


large amount of Its. 4,682 granted as rewards in the course of the 
year. He is, however, consoled to know that the result of inquiries 
has shown that opium is really not largely consumed by the people of 
these districts. As long as this is not the case, with the great export 
opium revenue derived from these districts, we can well afford to 
spare the petty local revenue. But the wholesale mercantile smug- 
gling reported is very much more serious affair, and may have very 
serious consequences if not put down with a strong hand. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is strongly of opinion that in the present state of 
communications with free trade, and absence of custom lines, search, and 


restrictions, opium smuggling must be more severely punished than 
by fine, which can always be paid as part of the transaction, when 
the smugglers happen to be caught. It has been described in the last 
section of this chapter that there wa« an organized system of sending 
illicit opium by rail to the Punjab carried on by Punjabees settled in 
the producing districts, and there is, besides, as is well known, a regular 
flow of similarly smuggled opium to (Calcutta and Chandemagore. It is 
hopeless to check this by the infliction of such punishment as is reported 
to have been awarded in one case, where an important seizure of illicit 


opium was made, and the smugglers got off with a fine of Us. 250. 
Even putting the profit to be made as low as Rs. 5 a seer, these men 
would, if undetected, have cleared some Rs. 16,000 by the transaction. 
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Towards the close of the year the selling price of excise opium was 
„ . . , , . increased by about ten per cent, in all 

Pnce of opmm andduty on«»nj. raiaad. ^ji^t^cts except those in which Opium is 

produced. The revenue has improved somewhat, hut the late period of 
the year from which the change had effect renders it premature to draw 
any inference from this The duty on flat ganja was also raised from 
Its. 2 to 2^ per seer with effect from the 1st April 1872. The result 
has been a consumption diminished by ],4i0 maunds, and a revenue 
increased by Rs. 41,828. 

In accordance with the view expressed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
ill August I87'i, tlic supervision of the excise system has now been 
generally entrusted to the Sub-Divisional OfKcers within their respective 
jurisdictions. This ])raeti<‘e hud previously existed in some districts. 
It is now universally adopted, and there are now no special excise 
Deputy Collectors. 


STAMPS. 

Under ilie iustructions of tlie Member in Charge, efforts have been 
made during ilie year 1872-73 by the various local authorities to watch 
the fluctuations in the stamp revenue. Though the information now 
given is not in all cases very valuablo or oomplot«% it is hoped that in 
future years cousidcrable variations in receipts will bo carefully inquired 
into and accounted for. 

From the following figures, which give the receipts from judicial 

uoii-jiidicial stamps for the last 
three years, it will be seen that there 
has been a fair increase of revenue : — 


1870-71 1871-72. 1872-73. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Judiciiil and court I'ccs 48,66,168 64,03,150 68,21,690 

Other Btamp. (exclusive of postngc end 

telegrnpli Inhele) 2S, 11,116 26,15.676 26,24,427 

Total ... 73,77,284 79,18,826 84,49,117 


As in previous years, the larger proportion of the increase is due 
to an increased sale of judicial stamps. But it is satisfactory that the 
growth of the revenue from non-judioial (or general) stamps was, 
during tho year under review, considerably greater than it had been 
in the proooding year, being Bs. 1,08,752 against an increase of only 
Eb. 4,559 in 1871-72- 


The larger sale of court fee stamps must be due to some extent to 
T increased litigation or to the institution 

of suits involving large amounts, but 
is also largely due to the general use of court fee stamps for the payment 
of process fees. The eleven districts in which the increase of revenue 
from judicial (court fees) stamps was over 20 per oent. are situate in the 
Burdwan, Bajsbahye, Patna, Bhaugulporo, and Assam divisions. None 
of these increases call for special remark. 
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The increased revenue from non-judicial stamps is due to larger 
^ , realizations on ordinary deeds under the 

General Stamp Act. In six districts 
the increase of revenue was over ^0 per cent, during the year ; in four of 
these the increase is assignable to special and casual causes ; in the fifth 
(Kurdwan) it was due to changes of jurisdiction which enlarged the 
district; and in the sixth (Jessore) it is said to be due to the general 
increase in the number of ordinary documents executed, as attested 
by the Registration Department returns. 

On the other hand, the receipts from the sale of bills of exchange, 
^ ^ hoondies, &o., have diminished by 8 

ISO exciange, c. percent. The reason given by several 

officers is probably correct, viz. that currency notes are taking the 
place of bills of exchange ; and this view is rendered more probable 
from the fact that the decrease in sale is chiefly in districts near and 
about Calcutta, where currency notes have become most popular, 
whilst in remoter districts and in the Behar division a normal increase 
still occurs. 

An interesting statement was furnished by the Board of 

Revenue with their report showing 
Proportion of non-judicial to judicial Bengal 

■tamps. i. ® t 

stamp revenue accrues from general 
stamps, while 69 J per cent, comes from judicial (court foes) stamps. 
There are very wide difierences between the proportion borno by the 
two branches of the stamp revenue in different districts, thus — 


In Chumparun 

... 66'8 

per cent, of the gross stamp 
uccrued from general st 

In Calcutta 

60-4 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Bogra ... 

47-3 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Cachor ... 

40-7 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Luck im pore 

39-2 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Dinagepore 

350 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Rnngpore 

299 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Chittagong 

29-7 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Monghyr 

29'5 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Tirhoot 

29'2 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Backergnnge 

27-9 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Mymensiog 

27*3 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Bhaugulpore 

21-6 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Nnddea 

21-4 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Midnapore 

21*3 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Jouore 

19’4 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Durrong 

14-8 

ditto 

ditto. 

In Noargoiig 

13'4 

ditto 

ditto. 


The unusual proportion in Chumparun was due to the execution during 
the year of documents regarding property worth twenty lakhs of 
rupees ; in Calcutta, where there is so much trade, general stamps 
might be expected to be largely used. The difference between Monghyr 
and Bhaugulpore is probably duo to the fact that the Judge and Subor- 
dinate Judge of both districts reside at Bhaugulpore. The difference 
in the proportion between districts like Nuddea or Jessore, and districts 
like Bungpore or Dinagepore, is probably due to the fact that in the 
former there are many sub-divisions and moonsiffs, while in the latter 
there ai'e hardly any sub-divisions and comparatively few moonsifib’ 
courts. It is noteworthy that in the Chittagong district^ despite the 
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proverbial litigiousness of its population, the proportion of judicial to 
general stamps is hardly above the average of the whole of Bengal, 
including Calcutta. Possibly the requirements of the port and its 
trade may contribute to raise the revenue from general stamps. 

Some increase is shown in the sales of postage, service, and tele- 
„ , , ^ , graph stamps. The increase in the 

sale of ordinary postage stamps, barely 
3 per cent., is, the Lieutenant-Governor regrets to say, very small for a 
country where as yet there is so very little communication by letter 
among its population of 67 millions. The increase in the sales of 
telegraph stamps (over 7 per cent.) contrasts favorably with the increase 
in postage stamps. The increase in the sale of service stamps is due to 
the orders restricting and eventually withdrawing the privilege of 
franking iiublio correspondence, which has been for so many years 
allowed to Government servants, and of which abuse was, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor believes, extremely rare. 

The total charges of the department were Rs. 2,99,876, against 

Its. 2,84,980 in the previous year; 
and the amount of refunds was 
Rs. 93,378, against Rs. 1,13,886 in the year 1871. The cost of process- 
serving establishments which are dobitable against the judicial (court 
fees) stamps was Rs. 6,55,881 for the whole of Bengal. 

The substitution of salaried for licensed vendors of court fee stamps 
has not yet been fully tried, but so far has caused much complaint. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has had occasion to bring specially to the 

notice of the Government of India 
the door which the use of adhesive 
labels, instead of the old-fashioned stamped papers, has opened to fraud 
and forgery ; and he has had to report one very serious case of fraud 
connected with tliese labels. While these adhesive labels were intro- 
duced to save Government the cost of paper, it has been found neces- 
sary to insist on the use of a prescribed paper which is sold separately. 
This subject will be again taken up when the report from the Board of 
Revenue is received regarding this quasi-compulsory use of special paper 
for petitions, which is to a great degree the complement of the court mes 
label system. 


Adhesive luhels. 


INCOME TAX. 

The income tax last year was levied under Act VIII of 1872. 
The changes made by that enactment in the administration of the 
income tax were that Rs. 1,000 instead of Ks. 7n0 was made the 
lowest taxable income ; and that persons assessed under the previous 
, Income Tax Act on any incomes of 

langcs 111 t e aw. 1,000 or Upwards, except those 

derived from offices, public companies, or Government securities, were 
to be assessed at the same amount as in the previous year, unless they 
objected to such assessment. It appears that one-eighth of the total 
number of assessees paid their income tax without any fresh notices, 
and that only 3,514 objections were made against assessments. But 
it is not clear how many of these objections were against old, and how 
many were agaiust new, assessments. 
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ResulU of Moenment. 
may be thus compared : — 


The results of the assessments at two 
pies per rupee for the last two years 


Incomes from Bs. 760 to Rb. ],000 
Ditto „ 1,00) to „ 2,00.) ... 

Dir to „ 2,f)00to „ 10,000 ... 

Ditto „ 10,000 to „ 1,00,000 ... 

Incomes iiliove „ l,(X)0u> 

Add for 3 'ield of iinclnssificd iisscbsmetits uo 
the sei vttiiis of comp.niic8 


Number of persons Amount of tax 

assPHSfd. |)n3'nble. 


1871. 

1872. 

1871. 

1879. 



Us. 

Bs. 

27.101 

Kxonipt. 

2,31,470 

Nil. 

10,780 

2r>,M22 

2.60, *251 

2,05,088 

n,.6ii2 

ll.oOl 

4.‘28,7* 2 

4, ‘27 0ii2 

1.745 

1.718 

4.,‘.t),100 

4, 10,* 08 

110 

104 

4,4?^, *270 

4,00,860 


... 

63,210 

05,801 


Total ... 60.n67 S4.036 18,00.0*21 16,81,001 


The exemption of ineomes between Us. 750 and Its. 1,000 a year has 
thus relieved 26,3.*i*2 persons (or about 43 per cent, of the whole) from 
the pressure of the ineonio tax, while it reduced the revenue by less than 
15 percent, of the deni and for the year 1S71-72. The ndmiiiistratiou 
of the Act during 1«72 has also resulted in some reduction of llie 
assessments on iii<3omcs above lls. 10,0<i0. The number of persons 
assessed on incomes ranging from Rs. 1,000 to Rs 2,000 was consider- 
ably larger than it was in 1S71-72. The explanation of this is— 

(1) That 7<S more servants of companies (Part 11 of the Act) 

came into this class thati in the preceding year. 

(2) That 67 persons wdio w'cre assessed in the next higher class 

during the preceding year fell into this class, 

(3) That the report and statements for the year 1871-72 did 

not show 613 assessments, which were made under this 
class for that year after its close. 

(1) That some few (about 90) new assessments were made in 
this class 

The income tax realized in Bengal on the salaries of Government 
officials was — 


Rs. 

In 1871-72 1.60,764 

In 1872-73 1,48,460 

It would seem from these figures that the remission of income tax on 
official salaries ranging from Rs. 750 to Rs. 1 ,000 a year cost the 
treasury less than 2 per cent, of the income tax revenue realized from 
this source in 1871-72. 

Proprietors of lands and houses, traders, bankers, and lawyers, con- 
tribute more largely than other classes to the income tax. Out of 104 
assessments to incomes above one lakh of rupees, twenty were 
made on companies under Part III ; of the remainder, o5 were pro- 
prietors of lauds or houses. Only 21 persons engaged in trade, com; 
merce, or banking, were assessed at iis. 1,60, QUO, or upwards. Of the 
total number of income-tax payers — 

1,558 were professional men other than Government ser- 
vants ; 

1,768 were in service of one kind or another ; 

11,853 were engaged in trade ; 

13,649 Were landholders. 


2 r 
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The operations of the Act were carried on smoothly and without 
any complaint. Only three special assessors were appointed^ viz. two in 
Calcutta and one in Dinagepore. The work was done by the Collectors^ 
Sub-Divisional Officers, and Deputy (Collectors, the percentage of 
charges on gross collections bein*; only 2*5, against 7*4 per cent, in 
1871-72. 

The cost of administering the tax was very much less than in pre- 
-vious years; the amount of unrealized demand at the close of the year 
was comparatively small ; and the only unsatisfactory feature in the 
administration was that at the close of the year there was still a 
considerable number of assessments to be made for the town of 
C^alcutta. 


MONETARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


An analysis of 

Carrency note circulation. 

value of notes paid 


the note circulation of Bengal shows that the 
value of notes paid in the treasuries 
was over 3 millions sterling, while the 
out of treasuries was over 2^ millions in the year. 
The total exceeds by about li millions sterling the corresponding total 


Increase of note eiroulation. 


of the preceding year, and by about 8 
millions the transactions of 1870-71, 
the year during which active efforts were first made to popularise 
the circulation. These totals do not include notes lying in public 
treasuries as part of the Government balance* During the last two 
years the circulation in the districts has very greatly increased; and 
that much of this increase is really due to an increased use of the notes 
by traders, bankers, travellers, and, in fact, by all classes who make large 
payments, or liave to carry or send money about from place to place, 
there seems to be no doubt. The fact that small notes arc in great 
demand in the intfrior, while large notes travel back to* Calcutta from 
the districts, to some extent warrants the presumption that small notes 
are wanted up-country for use among the people. It may indeed be that 
during the last year or so, while the Indian Mints have coined com- 
paratively little new money, the extension of the note circulation, and 
especially the five-rupee notes, has relieved any pressure which might 
have been called by the depletion (or non-repletiou) of the national 
stock of the ordinary circulating medium. 


The reports of the Collectors of Hooghly, Jessore, and Cuttack, 
show that currency notes are largely coming into use among certain 
classes. It is remarkable that notes, especially small notes, which must 
be used by camparativcly petty dealers, should pass so freely from 
hand to hand at rural bazars and markets in districts like Dinagepore 
and Furncab, which in some respects have been regarded as v^ry 
backward districts. Both, however, arc large rice-exporting tracts, 
and the demand for notes is probably due to this fact. It is matter 
for regret that the note circulation should be comparatively low at 
marts like Dacca and Patna, w'bere there are brauches of the Bank 
of Bengal. 
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The following statement shows tlie circulation of the last four 
years in Bengal : -- 


Bsceiptb— 

In payment of duet 

In exchfinffe for silver . . . 

In excluuige for notes 

1862*70. 

1870-71. j 

j 1871*73. 

1872-73. 

1,3,823,460 

86.02.882 

1,60,420 

i 

1,09,40,770 

30,06,400 

1,71,770 

1.27.67.020 
1,04.57.490 ! 
2.86,070 

1,70.78,210 

1,28,67,265 

7.80.676 


1,00,05,760 

1,50.70,000 

2,35,11,480 

8,07,2-l,060 

ISSUBB— 





In payment of demand 

66,62.470 

75.97.660 

97,75.640 

1,05,03, 400> 

In exchange for silver 

16,60,170 

0,26.530 

1.06,74,010 

1.43,40,010 

In exchange for notes 

1.48,800 

1,71,770 

2.86.070 

7.80.576 


84,71,440 

86.H600 

2,07, .75,720 

2.56,24.645 


There is a considerable increase^ it will be secn^ under all the heads, 
and it is only natural that this should be so, seeing that for two years 
notes have been freely cashed and freely issued at almost all the 
treasuries. 

A proof that the notes are really passing into circulation is the 
fact that it is continually necessary to relieve the raofussil treasuries of 
high notes which have been paid into them, and to supply them with, 
small notes for their requirements. The remittances between the Bank 
and the mofussil treasuries during the year were— 

To Dank 99,08,055; 

From Bank 69,36,000; 


the former being almost all high notes, the latter almost all low ones. 
It is reported that the larger notes are everywhere used for remit- 
tance purposes only, and sometimes as a reserve by people who would 
otherwise keep coin. 


The expense incurred by Government in remitting silver from one 
Bengal treasury to another has been— 


In the year 1869-70 ... 



48,777 

Ditto 

1870.71 

,, 

.. t . , 

87,716 

Ditto 

1871.72 

>• ... . 

.. 

96,984 

Ditto 

1872.73 

.* 

.. 

81,624 


These figures sufficiently show that the State is not a loser by the 
efforts which have been made in the last three years to popularise the 
Government paper currency. 

The policy of cashing the notes as freely as possible at all the 

treasuries has in fact inverted the 
treasuries into marts for exchange 
transactions. Under the old system the State had to draw away in 
cash its treasure from the surplus districts and pour it into deficit oues^ 
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and of course private persons, merchants^ and others bad to do exactly 
the opposite. The cash Jiad to find its way to the districts from which 
(Government was always drawing it, for the simple reason that the 
Government could not bring it away unless it first was there to bring. 
And similarly with deficit districts the Government could not be 
always pouring money in without its overflowing. Now by the free 
cashing of notes at the treasuries, the two operations practically cancel 
each other to a considerable extent. Merchants remit by notes to the 
surplus distiicts, and draw away the cash. Government can thus 
send away its surplus by remitting back the notes, and matters are 
tlius managed at considerably less cost to both parties. 

The fact that 140 lakhs of notes have been taken by the public 
for remittances, mostly, no doubt, commercial remittances, shows the 
extent to wbcih this boon is appreciated by them, and cannot fail 
to have its cliect in the encouragement and development of trade. 
The manner in which these treasury excliange transactions follow 
the commercial seasons is worthy of note. In Backergunge there 
appears to be a steady drain all the year round, but the greatest demand 
for silver is from August till the end of the year, the season for advances. 
In Chittagong the demand for silver is almost entirely confined to the 
cold iveatlicr, November till March. In Nuddea, Hooghly, Bnrdwan, 
Beerbhoora, Dinagepore, the latter part of the cold season shows the 
strongest demand; it is presumably the season for export. In Purneah 
there is no demand for silver at all, except during the end of the cold 
season, and notes are iii demand at other times. This is the case also 
with Bhaiigulpore, except that the season of demand for silver is 
later. In Tirhoot silver is demanded largely in the first half of the 
official year, but part of it is again returned for notes in the last half. 
The transactions of the Money Order Department for the year 

Mon«y oyficks. 1 872-73 do not compare favorably mth 

— those 01 the preceding year. The 

nccreH«j« of money orders. issues and payments were as follow : — 

Number of orders. Amount. 

Rs. 

Issues, 1871-72 60,:U6 30,35.882 

„ 1872-73 .. 60/215 24 97,990 

Dor rea^e ... 6,100 5,37.892 

Pnymeuts. 1871-72 77, Ml 41.19/268 

1872-73 68,908 33,88.077 

Decrease 8,903 7,31,191 

This falling is altribiitable partly to the decrease in the number 
of oftiees, but elilofly to the greater circulation of currenojr notes, 
the exchange transactions in w^hich at Government treasuries have 
increased from Ks. 2,1 1,»‘ll,600 in 1S7 1-7*2 to Rs. 2,72,07^,875 in 
1872t73. It was recommended in 1872 that the separate office of 
agent should bo abolished, and that the money order business should 
form a portion of the ordinary work of the treasury establishment. 
This proposal came into operation on* the 1st February last, but it 
is feared that it will lead to cousiderable diffioulties. The abolition of 
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agents led of necessity to the closii^ of all sub-divisional offices, with 
the exception of Barraokpore, Dum-Cum, and Serampore. The num- 
ber of money order offices in the Lower Provinces of Bengal has in 
consequence been reduced from 99 to 58. 

The first District Savings Bank in Bengal was opened at Bliaugul- 
. „ . „ - pore on the 11th July 1870. By the 

D..i„cts.T.„g.Banl«. gg 1, ad been 

established. Twenty-two additional banks were opened in 1871-7^, 
and three more in lb72-73, raisinir the present number to 50. The 
figures from the date of establishment are — 


Deposits. Depositors. 

Ks. No. 

1870- 71 ... ... 71,017 558 

1871- 72 ... ... 2,02,612 1,311 

1872- 73 ... ... 3,59,744 1,905 


Of the 654 new accounts opened in the past year, 557 were by 
natives and 97 by Europeans Of this number 52 accounts belong 
to local charitable and other institutions. The smallest number of 
withdrawals during any week of the year was in the last week of August, 
and the largest number of deposits was in the second week of September. 
The Doorga Poojali followed during the first week of October, and the 
largest number of withdrawals was, as might be expected, iiiiriicdiately 
preceding and following this festival. On the w'hole there has been 
progress in the di.strict savings banks, but it is to be regretted that 
more persons other than the officers of the courts and Oovernment 
servants, do not avail themselves of them. As it is, the use made of 
the Savings Banks may be said to be quite infinitesimal* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL FINANCE. 

PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 


It was explained in last year’s Administration Report that the 
Fiticnoinicai adiuiniHtraiion and aaviugs maiiagomont of the provincial finance 
of 1871-71J. in 1872 had resulted in a saving of 

about 14 lakhs of rupees, or £140,000. As the accounts were finally 
made up, the exact saving was Rs. 13,96,332. 

Of this amount saved, 11 s. 5,37,904 were saved in the expenditure 
of the Department of Public Works, and there was also a saving in 
pound receipts by law applicable to works of public utility and some 
minor items. In round numbers then of the total saving of 1871-72 
about half, or 7 lakhs of rupees, may bo considered as public works 
savings, and the other half savings in the civil departments of the 
administration. 

It was also fully explained that the saving on provincial public 
works in 1871-72 was by no means owing to an income under that 
head in excess of the wants of the province. In fact the public works 
grant to Rengal had been reduced to less than half what it was a few 
years previously, and was extremely small for so great a province: 
very disproportionately so as compared to some other provinces. It was 
the very greatness of our necessities as compared to our means that led 
to extreme caution in the first instance ; so that nothing but the most 
necessary current expenses were allowed till the Lieutenant-Governor 
had mastered the subject and saw his way to spending the money to 
the best advantage. The demands .for jail buildings alone have now 
more than absorbed the previous saving in this department, and the 
expenditure for the current year must be altogether much heavier than 
previously. 

The savings in the civil departments were principally the result of 
severe economy, except in the education department, wliere the consider- 
able saving was a sort of surprise. That department was greatly wanting 
in any proper system of account ; it did not know what it was spending, 
and did not utilise for fresh grants and other purposes considerable 
portions of the assigned grants which for various reasons had not been 
spent. 
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The balanoe at the credit of the Provincial Government at the 
end of the year 1871-72, excluding trust funds, &c., not at the disposal 
of the Government, was stated in last report to be Its. 89,73,056, but 
after some further adjustments 1^ the account department this amount 
was reduced tp Its. 38,66,952. This sum was made up as follows 

Ka. 

Balances of what were formerly called local funds (principally 
the amalgamated district road fund) at ilio disposal of 
the local Government for distribution, as they stood at 
the commencement of the new financial system on Ist 

April 1871 16,90,774 

Savings of the previous year 1870-71, made over by the 

Government of India as a working balance ... ... 5,32,000 

Savings of 1871-72 ... ... ... ... 13,96,332 

Capituised value of certain rents paid for public offices 

granted by Government of India to build offices ... 3,40,946 

Total ... 38,66.962 


Subsequent to the last report the Government of India ordered the 
Provincial receipts and disbureemoiits, provincial aCCOUnts to ho rooast in 
1872-73. ^ a different form. The balance of the 

funds which were at the disposal of the local Government before 
the new system of provincial finance, with the receipts and expen- 
diture of the same, arc now kept apart under the head of provincial 
reserve, and are thus distinguished from the accounts of the assign- 
ments, receipts, and disbursements under the scheme of December 1870, 
which are now designated as provincial proper. Stated in this manner 
the accounts for 1872-73 stand as follows : — 


Account of Bengal Provincial Receipts and Disbursements for the financial 

year 1872-73. 


Beceipts. 


Balance at beginning of year 


Bs. 

38,66,952 

L— Allotment from Imperial Bevonuo ... 

11. -rl’rovincial taxes ... 

Ill — Jails 

IV. — Begistration Department 

V.— Police ... 

VI.— Education 

VIL— Printing 

VIII. — Miscellaneons 

IX.— Public Works 

... 

... 1,32,03,836 

Nil. 

7,77,702 

4,34.657 

27,918 

3,80,007 

•^1,802 

2.39,190 

1,45,268 

Total receipts, Provincial Proper 

... 

... 1,52,30,380 

Beceipts of Provincial Besorve 


10,87,«16 

Grand total, Provincial receipts, 1872-73 

... 1,63,17,995 
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DiaBURSEMENTS. 

I.— Refunda 
II. — Provincial taxes 

III. — Jails 

IV. — Reiiistration Department 
V.— Police ... 

VI. — Education 
VII. — .Medical services 
Vlir. — Printiii" 

IX — Miscelluiieous 

X.-Public AVorka ... 

Xr. — Otiice rents and municipal rates and taxes 

Total disbursements, Provincial Proper 

Expenditure from Provincial Reserve, viz. — 
t Contribution to local funds 
Other cbarjjcs 


Rb. 

27>248 

Nil. 

16,82.453 

3,0M89 

45,:39.047 

20,31,719 

11,36,289 

1,42,788 

2,00.226 

86,07.:n4 

1,60,645 


1,38,41,817 


11.98,491 

5,20,881 


17,19,373 

Grand total, Provincial disbursements, 1873 ... 1,55,61,189 


Balance of end of year 


46.27.763 


The following fitatomeut shows the receipts and disbursements 

and balance of the provincial reserve 
fund : — 


Provincial reserve rund. 


Details of Provincial Reserve Fund for 1872-73, 

BaUiuco at beg^innin^ of tlio year ... Rs. 15,96,774. 

Kkcripts. Rs. As. P. 

Excess clinrii^es of Aiiinl^ainatcd District Road Fund of previous 

326 1 7 
1,846 0 4 
20,848 8 0 
2,62,918 14 4 
42,e24 10 8 
4,01,770 0 0 
2,19,376 0 0 
29,701 U 0 
96,897 8 6 
0,472 6 0 
6, .344 6 6 


Total ... 10,87,616 6 11 


Cn4BOBB. 


Excess receipts on account of Amalgamated District Road 


Fund of previous years written back 

2,740 6 

0 

Police clothing 

36,022 8 

8 

Pounds 

... 07,785 1.5 

4 

Pleoderslup and inoaktearsbip examination charge 

2,525 ID 

6 

Dacca High Court bungalow 

2,«;74 13 

0 

Calcutta canals 

... 2, 0^33 4 

3 

Nuddea rivers 

71,258 6 

8 

Ruckoiguugo canals 

3,809 7 

0 

Ferries on provincial roads 

23,.513 12 

7 

Tolls oil „ „ 

1,8.7 0 

0 

Staging bungalows 

<?3,60u 0 

3 

Total 

... 6,20,881 0 

0 

Contribution to local funds 

... 11,98,401 0 

0 

Total disbursements 

... 17,10,372 0 

0 

Balance at the end of the year 

... 0,65,017 0 

0 


years writti'ii back 
Dacca High Court bvuigalow 
Flcadersbip e\iiniiiiatioii Ices 
Pounds niulrr Act I of 1871 
Police clothing receipts 
Calcutta cniinl tolls 
Nuddea rivers 
Rackergungo canal tolls 
Ferries on provincial roads ... 
Tolls on ditto ditto ... 
Staging bungalows 
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The Provinoial balance at the end of the year comprised certain 
further grants for special buildings, being the value of the building lately 
occupied by the High Court and now traixsferred to the Military Depart- 
ment, and the capitalised value of the rents paid for various public offices in 
Calcutta. Both these sums, amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 8,66,000, 


are designed for the erection of new amalgamated public offices, and 
are held in deposit for that purpose. Deducting tliis sum from the 
balance (apparently increased by something over 7) lakhs), we find that 
the expenditure of 1872-73 has exceeded the receipts by about oub lakh of 
rupees, or Rs. 1,09,190. It appears, however, that as the accounts ore 
now stated, there has been a saving in provinoial proper of Ils. 6,22,663, 
and a deficit in provinoial reserve of Rs. 6,31,657 ; that is, in foot, less 
than the income assigned by the (government of India has been spent 
in general proviiicicu charges, and more has been assigned for local 
purposes than the local income. 

The balanoe at the disposal of the Oovernmont of Bengal on Ist 

„ , .... April 1873 may be stated to consist of 

Balance inApnima the following : 

Ka. 


Savings of 1870-71, 1871-72, and 1872-73 26,00,762 

Balance of provincial reserve . . 9,66,017 

Special assignments for particular buildings, 
amount unspent , . 10,58,000 


46,23,762 


With regard to the Gooiiomies of the firat year of the new system of 
provincial income, the Lieutenant- Governor observed in a note, dated 
6th May 1873 : ' 

** As respects our saving at the beginning of the new system and 
„ , , ^ . the balance at our credit, 1 must dis- 

Ne«lofarc«»yefaod. 

unprofitable servant who has hoarded, but the discreet servant who has 
doubled his talent. I consider that without material injury to the public 


service wo have managed to establish in prosperous times a reserve fund 
such as is absolutely necessary to an efficient, free, and liberal adminis- 
tration. In my opinion the new system of provinoial finance cannot be 
worked without such a reserve. If we had expended up to the utmost limit 
of our income ; if we were living as it were from hand, to month : how 
could we meet a rainy day ? How could dear and unprosperous years 
be tided over ? — how could wo provide for any great work ? — how 
could we undertake any of the thousand and one little improvements or 
occasional large improvements beyond the sanctioned routine which con- 
stantly present themselves ? It never was a part of the scheme that the 
local Governments should have tlie power of borrowing, and I certainly 
think it should not be so ; yet without either this power or a reserve I 
do not see how a Government with full establishment, and spending in 
ordinary times all its income, can possibly get over a bad year ; and 1 am 
much convincq^l that one of the principal Mvantages of the system will 
be lost if the local Governments have so tightly fitted their regular and 
unavoidable expenditure that they cannot give money for occasional 

2 8 
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]Mir})oscs. l^udgots and fixed establishments are excellent things to 
enable us to keep within limits and se<3 how we stand, but I feel sure 
that more gf>od can often be done by the discretional expenditure 
f»f one rupee by an authority fit to be trusted with discretion, 
than by ten rupees sjkent by rule and budget. I should therefore 
always wisli to have some margin for occasional and extraordinary 
expenditure.’^ 

Not only was the object thus set forth effected in 1871-72, but, 
notwit listanding the very sliglit apparent falling back in 1872-73, 
there is iu reality some a(^(juinulation in the latter year also; for whereas 
formerly the unspent balances of sums assigned to the districts for local 
roads, i'io., were recretlitijd at the end of the year, under the new road fund 
system the assignments are ])ermanent and are not rccredited. The 
roaid year runs from 1st October to 30 th September, and grants are made 
for that year, so tliat consid(U‘able balances remain in hand on Ist April. 
'Jims it has happened that while our provincial balances at the end of 
1872-73 liad l>raoti(^ally decreased by one lakh, the local fund balances 
have increased by upwards of 7 lakhs, liberal assignments having 
been made to the local funds. 


With respect to the expenditure of 1872-73, it may be stated tliat 

all the civil services have been cou- 
ducted with economy and within our 
means, except medi(*al, the charges for which have much increased from 
exceptional oiromnstancos. The INdico, which last ye»ir sliglitly exceeded 
the estimate, has tliis year shown a saving to a considerable amount. 
Kdiicatioii has also again shown a saving on the estimate. Jails, Itegis- 
tratiou, rriiitiiig, and Miscellaneous, have shown no excessive expendi- 
ture. The cost of the Medic-al Services have rapidly increased on 
account of the Hurdwan finer and the excessive special establishments 
eiitertniiiod, while there wiis a very heavy charge for quinine supplied 
by the Ooverniueiit of India. Altogether the medical charges exceeded 
those of the previous year by Us. 2,3o,J)2Ll. The provincial public 
works t^\])en(litnre, excluding assignmonts to districts and charges 
agaiiisi provincial rt'serve, was Its. 3GJ»7,314. This amount as nearly 
us })ossihIe tallies with tlie sums available for that department (some 
receipts being added to the imperial assignment), so that during 1872-73 
we have neither gained nor lost by the Department of Public \Vorks to 
any considerable extent 

Seeing tlnit the objoet of securing a working balance had been 
KatiiTiHtcN tor 1873-74 tVamed on a inuru attained, and that considerable sums 
liU’ial st;aJe. Were available, whicli it was well 

that wo sliotild (7?.uso to fructify ; seeing also tliat considerable savings 
are almost always effected in the estimates in these provinces, tlie 
Lioutenaut-Governor thought that he might frame the estimates for the 


current year 1873-74 on a more liberal scale Especially in the Pubiio 
iiicmine <d' t‘xi>4‘ii(iitiii'H (MtiiiinKHl ^V^orks De])artmont the Lieutenaiitr 
i*.»r in iiejmrtmoui Public u oiks. Govenior thought that some balauoes 

and savings due to that department might well be spent. The fid- 
lowing resolution, dated the 1 8th March 1873, shows what ha.8 been 
done in that respect. It was drawn up before the new system 
of separating ]>rovinoial proper from provincial reserve was intro- 
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diioed, and includes the receipts and expenditure of the reserve, and the 
assignments from the general to the local funds : — 

“Resolution. — The Lieutenant-Governor having now seen most 
Rpsohition regarding Public vVorka parts of these ^ provinces, find having 
finunce. verv fully considered their necessities in 

regard to public works, has thought it well to review the whole situation 
in this respect before settling the public works budget for the j'car 
1873.74.- 

“The portion of the annual Imperial . assigiunent to these pro- 
vinces calculated with reference to the public works expenditure 
of 187(1-7 I , and therefore fairly attributable to that department, is 
about 33 i lakhs of rupees, say i‘335,000. 

“The income fmrn tolls on canals and water-ways, and on 
bridges, ferries, &c., levied on roads inaintaiued from the provincial 
funds, is about 7 lakhs of rupees, and tins inooiuc has been, and 
should be, devoted in some shape to fuihlic communications. From 
other sources, including rents, refunds, &c , there is some further 
public works income, making a total iiujome in that department of 
about lakhs. T)ie (otal ordinary income composed of the assign- 
ment, plus receijds of the department, is thus about 4:1 lakhs, say 
£ 4 : 10, 000 

“ 111 chiaring up the lujcounts of the amalgatuated district 
road fund and other funds similarly available, with a view to the 
new system of account, there was found to be a eredit balance of 
about iO lakhs, which may be regarded as a sum available for expen- 
diture once for all. 

. “ Tlie Goveriimeut of India havr» agreed to give this Govern- 
ment the (iupitalised value of Severn 1 rents ])aiil for jmblic ollices, as 
well as the value of the building lately taken for a military hospital, 
the object being to suj)piy the place of rented buildings by building 
Government oOices. Oii account of these capitalised rents, including 
tile Calcuita Small Cause Court and a Judge's Court at Midiiaporo, 
about 11 lakhs are now available. 

“ Finally, us has heeu explained in the AdmiTiistratioii Report, 
not from the want of ample opportunities for spending, but because 
of the very greatness of the necessities of great provinces, and 

the ditficiilty of meeting them from the comparatively small annual 
assignment, the Licutenant-liovenior thought it necessary in the fir.‘-t 
year of his administration to exercise extreme care and caution in this 
department, and not to launch out till he thoroughly luiderstood the 
subject and had systematised and classified tlie works ami tfie liccoiiuts. 
There resulted a considerable saving on the public works assignments 
for 1871-72, exceeding 7 lakhs oi mjiees 

“These sums make about 34 lakJis of rupees, say £340,000, 
which may be called extraordinary funds available for public works, 
'lakiiig ordinary and extraordinary together^ about Rs. 76 luklis, say 
£700,000, appear to be available. 

“ From this we have only to deduct any amount by which the 
grants-iu-aid to districts in the present year may be found to have 
caused a deficit. 
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It might not be absolutely necessary to devote all these funds 
to public works ; some of them might perhaps have been diverted to 
other and equally useful purposes. But, on the other hand, several 
oonsiderations have seemed to the Lieutenant-Governor to point to the 
course of devoting these funds for the present mainly to what may be 
called their original and primary object. It would scarcely be right 
to divert them without good reason. The necessities of public works in 
so vast a territory are greater than the funds as yet at our disposal 
can meet. And what has principally weighed with the Lieutenant- 
Governor is this, that in other departments he has not the power to 
incur, and it would not be right that he should incur, annual charges 
for which he might provide in one year, but for meeting which in 
future years no provision has been made, while in the Department of 
Public Works great benefits may be conferred by expenditure on 
works of a lasting character, and provision for the future is made, 
inasmuch as the road^ss may shortly be expected to supply an 
income from which works of a local character once made may be main- 
tained, and the provincial assignment may be set free for larger works 
and other necessary purposes. 

“If again this money is to be devoted to public works, it has 
seemed to the lieutenant-Govemor to be altogether for the benefit 
of the country that it should be made to fructify as coon as possible, 
instead of remaining idle in the treasury, which pays no interest. 
In anticipation of the new arrangements connected with the road-cess, 
and with a view to general eflSciency, the public works establishments 
have been lately organised on a localised system, which has been 
attended with a considerable extension, and it is hoped greatly in- 
oreaaed efficiency. Meantime the collection of the road cess has been 
postponed for some months, so that there is a sort of interregnum, 
during wliich our local establishments are ready but our local money 
is not. The Lieutenant-Governor has promised to enable the local 
officers to carry on the useful works they had taken in hand in expect- 
ation of the early collection of ilie road cess, and it is very desirable 
that he should provide the funds for this object. 

“ Looking, then, to the whole situation, it seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to be best that ho should not hoard the money 
available, but should spend as much as the public works establishment 
can efficiently, economically, and usefully expend, drawing on the 
extraordinary funds at his disposal for so much as exceeds the ordinary 
income of the year. 

“ In this view the budget estimate of the Public Works 
Department has been drawn upon a comparatively liberal scale, 
though that scale is still extramely small in comparison to the terri- 
tories, and will after all admit of but very moderate extension of 
necessary works. 

“First, it ifi of course necessary to provide for the repairs of 
existing buildings, roads, &o. This has been duly done at a cost of 
about £125,600, of which £91,155 is devoted to the repair of roads 
Rud canals. 

“ Of new buildings, the most important addition to our ordinary 
outlay is the provision for jails. It may be said that not one properly 
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oonstruoted jail existed at the beginning of the present financial year in 
all these provinces, and what has been done or can be done in a 
single year must be but a very small part of what is required. A 
sum of £68,757 has, however, been devoted to permanent improve- 
ments of our jails in the provision for the ensuing year, exdusive 
of establishments and repairs. 

A provision of £17,500 has been made to cairy on the^ new 
Presidency College during the year. 

‘‘All the other building provisions from ordinary funds are 
comparatively small. A few new court-houses are being built at 
various district stations, but not nearly all which are demanded and 
are realiv required. 

“ There is, however, a considerable assignment for Secretariat 
Offices and the new Small Cause Court in Calcutta, which, as 
well as the provision for a court at Midnapore, will be met from the 
special funds obtained by grant from the Government of India by way 
of capitalisation of the rents now paid. About £61,700, in addition 
to a proportion of cost of establishments, &o., will be thus spent 
under the head of “ other buildings, but will not form a charge against 
the ordinary income of the year. Adding together these charges, 
we have a total of £187,886 devoted to new buildings. 

In the last Administration Beport, the principal roads and 
canals maintained as provincial are shown as now classified, and that 
list is upended to this resolution. 

“ Under the head of communications, the new works proposed 
involve an expenditure of £100,869, of wliich £9,151 is the sum 
given to canals, and the remainder to roads. The Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes to arrange for the further development of the^' water communica- 
tions of Bengid, the existing canals being both useful and profitable. 
But the subject involves considerations of extreme difficulty ; plans did 
not exist, and till they are carefully elaborated, much cannot be done. 
Particular attention is being given to the possible improvement, or even 
canalisation, of the Soorma, me river leading up to Sylket and Cachar, 
and now navigable by steamer to those places in the rainy season only. 
The present budget already contains provision for the commencement 
of a canal to connect the Khasi Hills (abounding in minerals and 
potatoes) with the Soorma. Some improvements are proposed in the 
existing canals, and help has been promised to some of the local com- 
mittees, especially those of Dacca and Chittagong, who contemplate 
important local canals to open the direct route between the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway and Dacca, and to give accesd to Chittagong by a 
route free from the perils of the open sea. 

“ As regards roads, the principle followed has been to do most 
in those districts which, needing most development, are least able to 
help themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor has also felt that money is 
much better spent ou substantial roads in districts where the supply of 
metal is good and cheap, and icAere roads once made can be easily 
maintained, rather than in those where passable roads can only be 
maintained at an enormous cost by continually laying down bricks 
which soon wear out It generally happens, too, that the laterite 
^stricts are those most wanting in water communication, while the 
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alluvial districts, where there is no metal, have many waterways. 
The Lieutenant-0 ovemor is inclined to think that in rich and populous 
districts where there is no metal, a light railway will prove in the end 
more economical, as well as incomparably more efficient, than a brick 
road wherever there is much land traffic. The question whether rails 
may properly be laid on some of the existing roods is one of much diffi- 
culty, which is still under eonsideriitioii. 

“ With these views, then, the money available for new roads 
has been distributed as follows : — 

£ 


(Calcutta roads 


... 2,600 

South •wcBtcrii trunk road 


... 2,500 

North -wostern „ 


2.900 

Oyti Hiul Putnn road 


.5,000 

Ciiota Nagpore system of roads 


... 25.400 

Northern trunk road 


... 22.600 

North-eastern road 


... 1,200 

Assam roads 


... 21,000 

Sylhet and Cnchar road 


3,000 

Chi ttiigong road 


500 

Minor road works 


... 5,000 


Total 

... 91,700 


An important bridge is in course of construction on the road 
between l^aina and Gya, the great place of pilgrimage. When this 
is finished, that road will bo complete, metalled and bridged throughout. 
It is possible that rails may eventually be laid on this road, on which 
the trafiio is very large. 

“ Tlie road from Caragola on the Ganges above Rajmehal to 
Puruoah and Darjeeling has long been in a partially completed state, 
the communication being generally maintained by temporary bridges 
which are now falling. Seeing that this road* lies through rich and 
important districts, that it is so far from the course of the proposed 
Northern llengal Railway that it will not be superseded by it for local 
purposes, and that it must bo sonie years before it can be superseded 
by that railway for the traffic between Calcutta and Darjeeling, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought that this road should be maintained, 
and that whatever is to be done should be done as quickly as possible, 
in order that the greatest amount of use may be made of it before the 
railway comes into play, lie has therefore much urged on the comple- * 
tion of the light iron bridges which are taking the place of the wooden 
ones fallen or falling, lie has also not hesitated to complete the hill 
cart road, which has been much injured by land slips, and needs much 
remodelling and^ improvement. Upwards of £22,500 is thus devoted 
to the Ganges and Darjeeling road, taking both the plains and hill 
portions. 

*‘The bridges in the plains portion are calculated to bear a 
light engine in case rails should some day be laid. If in this way 
direct communication could be established between the western cooly- 
producing districts and the Northern Bengal Railway, and a branch of 
the latter should lead to Assam, a groat step would be gained towards 
developing the eastern districts and saving the lives of the hundreds of 
coolies who now perish by cholera and other diseases in the rivei- steamers. 
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‘‘ Whether a railway shall be made up the Assam valley, the 
Government of India must decide. But the Lieutenant-Governor is 
decidedly of opinion that nothing but a railway scale of expenditure 
will suffice to make a truuk road fitted to compete with the river traffic, 
and that a railway only would recompense such expenditure. He has 
therefore not attempted seriously to carry on what is called the Assam 
grand trunk road, but has given about £10,000 for the improvement of 
such portions of it as are of much local use, and for the completion of 
a line sufficient for the postal runner. He has given another £10,000 
to be distributed in opening local roads in the tea districts. Alto- 
gether £21,035 have been given in the budget for 1873 for new 
roads or new works on roads in Assam. 

The Ohota Nagporo districts are in many ways most import- 
ant ; with a fine climate, an excellent and most productive population, 
most valuable minerals and other products, and two military stations, 
it is very important that they should be opened out, and should no 
longer be out ofi‘ from the world, as they have hitherto been. While 
there is no water communication, the soil is admirably adapted for 
good and cheajj roads ; bridges only are required to render these 
districts accessible by roads very easily maintained. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has then thought it right to do something for this object, and 
proposes to complete two lines of communication from Giridi to 
Hazareebagh, and then to Hanchee on one side, and from the railway 
junction near the Darakur to Purulca and liauchee on the other, 
while the district committees will carry further roads of a humbler 
character, Altogether £25,400 is given for the construction of the 
Chota Nagpore system of roads. 

“ Road works of less size and importance in various jdaoes, 
including some improvements in* C'alcutta, the completion of cause- 
ways on the unbridged* rivers on the south-western trunk road to 
Cuttack, and the JSylliot-Cachai* road, absorb the remaining £18,000 of 
road money. 

“ The sum of £20,000 is provided in the budget for miscella- 
neous jtublic improvements of all kinds. 

“ For grauts-iu-aid to local committees, the sum of £100,000 
is provided 

“ All the sums above detailed are for works exclusive of the 
establishments by which they are carried on and superintended ; 
about 25 per cent, of the i308t of works must be added for establish- 
ments. And it must be explained that the public works establish- 
ments now do a large portion of the district committees, which 
work is not shown in the provincial budget. For the present, while 
the funds of the committees are so limited, no obarge is made on 
them for this service. In practice therefore this is an addition to 
the grants to districts. 

“ For the cost of establishments, then, £131,400 is provided, as 
weil as £0,0^5 for tools and plant. 

“ The total charge to the provincial revenues under the above bead- 
ing, as set forth in the abstracts attached to this resolution, is £071,899. 
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For this expenditure the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to 
provide as follows : — 

£ 

Current annual assignment and income . . - • 420,000 

From capitalised grants, including share of 
establishment, &c., debitable to buildings con- 
structed from this source . . . . . . 80,000 

From accumulated balances of amalgamated road 
fund . . . . . . . . . . . . 100,000 

The balance from the savings of the year 1871-72 71,899 


Total .. 671,899 


' This leaves some margin as compared to the total sum above 
mentioned as available, and it generally happens that some unspent 
balances remain at the end of the year. It may therefore be hoped 
that as much work is provided as our establishments (which ore not 
yet quito completely consolidated,) can safely and thoroughly do, while 
at the same time there is no risk of exceeding our means.” 

“ List of tlic principal roads and water commmicaiions maintained 
from provincial funds. 

Roads. 

1. -^Souihern Roaei.— From Calcutta through the 24-Pcrgunnah8 district to 
Diamond Harbour, the head-quarters of a sub-division, and the site of one of the 
now batteries for the defence of the River Hooghly. 

2. — South-Western Trunk Moad, — From Calcutta by Midnaporo through 
Orissa, bifurcating from a point near Cuttack to Ganjam in the Madras Presidency 
and Pooree. the site of the great Temple of Juggernath ; including also a moro 
direct connection with the above line from the North-Western Provinces by a 
branch leaving the East Indian Railway station at Rancegunge and passing vid 
Bancoorah to Midnaporo. 

3. — North-Western Trunk Hoad, — From Calcutta to the frontier of the 
North-Western Provinces. In connection with this a road leads to Gya, the ^ont 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and connects Gya with the city of Patna and the East 
Indian Railway. From Patna again a road leads on to Mozuiferpore, the chief 
town of the great district of Tirhoot. 

4. — Choia Nagpore system of roaefj?.— Consisting of a line of road from the 
Seetarampore junction of the East Indian Railway to Purulia, the chief town of the 
Maunbhoom district, and on to Ranchee, head-quarters of the Chota Nagpore 
Commission ership. And another line from the Giridi terminus of the East 
Indian Railway to the cantonment and district station of Hazareebaugh, with a 
junction line between Hazareebaugh and Ranchee.^ Also a lino from Hazareebaugh 
running north to the Grand Trunk Road. There is also a short branch to ParTs- 
nath Hill. 

6. — Northern Trunk Road, — From Caragola on the Ganges, nearly opposite 
the East Indian Railway station of Sohebgango, through Purnoah . to Daijeeling 
with a branch to Julpigoorce. 

6. — North-Eastern Trunk Road. — From Calcutta by the Military Station 
of Dum-Dum to Jessore, the chief town of the Jessore district. 

7. — Assam Trunk Road, — From Dobroe on the Berhampootra, on the extreme 
west of Assam, to Suddya near the eastern frontier, with a branch to Shillong and 
Cheorapooujee, and hill roads to different outposts on the Garo, Khasi and Naga 
Hills. 
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8* ^ Bj/lhet and Caehar Boad. — From Che station of Srlbet through Caehar to 
the Muneepore boundary, and a short branch line from S^^lhat to Cheerapoonjee. 

9 . SDuih^Bkuiem Trunk Road . — From Dacca to Chittagong, with a continu- 
ation to the Looshai Hills and another towards British Burmah. 

Canals. 

1. Calcutta and Eastern Canals . — A system of canals connecting yarious 
riyers and creeks by which boat communication between Calcutta and the eastern 
districts is maintained. 

2. The Nuddea JKtwrs.— One or other of these is kept open according to 
circumstances, so as to afford *water communication between Calcutta and the 
northern districts. 

“ Summary of the estimated chargee for public worhe for the year from \et 
April 1873 to ^Ut March 1874 . 


itap.!-. Tow. 


Civil buildings 


Registration ... 


Other buildings 


Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

6 , 87,579 67,670 1 . 88,812 e . H 061 

80.000 . .. 7,600 87.600 

60.000 2,040 18.236 66,176 

2 , 00.000 32.460 68,112 2 , 00,662 

62.000 16,000 16,760 88,760 

8 . 60.200 2 , 07,240 I 2 , 61,029 18 , 27.660 


Communications 


fRoads ... 


Rivers ... 


Stores fh>m England 



18 , 78,860 8 , 26,800 6 . 46,488 27 , 40,607 


8 , 17,166 7 . 60,760 


91,642 07,300 


10 , 08,608 0 , 11,660 4 . 60,078 28 , 90,281 


Misoetlaneous public improvements 


2 , 00,000 20,028 63,860 2 , 78,876 



Tools and plant 

Oraats-in-aid to distrlclt, Ac. ... 


6R680 

2.44,746 12,4A74a 


Total Provincial 


44^442 


18 , 14,007 


67,16,000 
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Abstract of the Provincial Public Works Budget Estimate of Bengal, 
showing the estimated receipts and expenditure during the year 
1878-74. 


Beceiptb. 


Tolls — 

On Ferries 

„ Beads 

„ Nuddea rivers 

Calcutta and eastern canals 

Othet' Receipts — 

Fines and refunds 

Bent of buildings and lands 

Sales of produce 

„ of buildings and tools and plant 
„ of old materials 

Staging bungalow receipts 

Strand bank fund 

Ket grant from provincial funds 


Amount. Total. 

Bs. Bs. 

... 70,000 

7,000 
... 2,67*(XX) 

... 3,6«,000 

7.00,000 

... 50,500 

... 64,000 

... 1,600 
... 13,000 

... 16.000 
0.000 
... 40,0()0 

1,94..IX)0 

58,24,999 


67.18.999 


Kxpenwtujie, 

Amount. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Original Wbrks^ 

Civil buildings 

... 18,78.869 


Communications 

... 10,08,698 


Miscellaneous public improvements 

... 2,00,000 

« 

30,87,567 

Repairs — 

Civil buildings 

... 3,25,300 


Communications 

... 9,11,560 


Miscellaneous public improvements 

20,025 

12,66,876 

Establishments 


13,14.007 

Tools and plant 

t * V 

60,660 

Grants*in-aid to districts 

... 

10,0(VXX) 


Total. 

Us. 


67,18,999" 


The result of the arrangements here described is that in addition to 
the assignment for the year and public works receipts (proper and 
reserve) there would be, if the assignments are fully spent in the year 
1873-74, an excess expenditure in the Public Works Department of 
Bs. 17,18,990. 

The site for the amalgamated public offices not having been 
settled, most of the money assigned from special grants has not been 
spent ; but as it is still held as a special deiiosit, that does not affect the 
general accoimt. 

There seems reason to expect that, as things have hitherto pro- 
cessed, the remainder of the public works grant for the year will be 
fully spent. At a time when we are largely extending public 
works for relief purposes, it is not found that there ore many public 
works which can be stopped for the sake of economy. Though ordinary 
earthwork is the easiest form of relief, all building operations give 
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employment to many poor people in dear times suoh as we now have. 
The larger buildings in hand are approaching oomptetioni and for 
necessary buildings not commenced the making of bricks is both 
indispensable and an excellent employment for the poor. It is thus only 
in the few districts where the crops are still in good condition that some 
works can be stopped. On the other hand, for the purposes of relief, 
it has already become necessary to make additional grants to distressed 
districts, and many such grants must be made on a liberal scale, which 
will both exhaust the available public works fund of this Q-ovemment 
and necessitate an application to the G-overnment of India. The whole 
expenditure on public works in the current year must be thus very large. 

As regards the civil expenditure, the extracts from tlie general 

budget resolution dated 29th March 
FiStimate of civil receipt! and cxpeu- j gyg statements reproduced below 

‘ will show the assignments for 1872-73 

and 1873-74 in juxtaposition. The balance of 1872-73 having been 
estimated before the account was finally closed, does not exactly corre- 
spond with the figures previously given, being Rs. 1,06,104 in excess 
of the truth. 

‘‘ Resolution. — The appended sfatemeut A shows the provincial 
„ . . . ^ ways and means, and the estimated pro- 

B«oiut,on on budget for 1873-74. expenditure for theyear 187a-74. 

The orders on the several departmental budgets have been published in 
the CalcuUa Gazette^ and it is therefore unnecessary to review again in 
detail the estimated receipts and expenditure of the several provincial 
departments. The Lieutenant-Governor will therefore now only notioe 
very briefly the general scope of the provincial budget as it finally stands. 

^'In statement A the expected income from ‘‘provincial rates 
and taxes” is nil^ as no such taxes have been imposed in Bengal 
The only sources of income that could in any sense be reckoned as 
provincial taxes are the tolls on roads, rivers, and canals, which formerly 
constituted the amalgamated road fund. All the local tolls on roads, 
canals, &c., locally mamtained, have now been made over to the district 
local funds, while those levied on roads and canals maintained by the 


Public Works Department are- properly treated as public works 
receipts, and set against the expenditure on those works. 

“ The only grants for the year 1873-74 which largely exceed the 
allotments made in the previous year, are the education, the medical, 
the public works, and the local funds grants. The Government orders 
on tne departmental budgets have shown how and why the Govern- 
ment propose to spend these increased grants on education and medical 
or sanitary relief. The Lieutenant-Governor much wishes that he 
oould grant more money for, and that the educational machinery of 
Government oould usefully spend more money on the schools of Bengal. 
He is glad to be able to' spend so much on medical relief and sanitation. 
The orders on the Public Works Department’s budget show that the 
Lieutenont-Gtivemor wishes to spend the accumulation of moneys 
primarily intended for public works on roads, canals, jails, and other 
public works, so that the provincial money^ may fructify instead of 
^kig idle. A large allotment (£100,000) is made to meet the grants 
wUw the Lieutenant-Governor will still have to make during the year 
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in aid of the funds of distriot'and municipal committees. The road 
cess income will not be available in some districts until late in the year ; 
there are still some remote and poor districts which have little local 
income, and which must receive provincial ginnts for some time to 
come. The Lieutenant-GFovemor has considered that he could not 
spend the balances of the old amalgamated road fund in any better 
way than granting money in aid of the district committees and towards 
some very special improvements in certain municipalities. 

Statement B shows in detail how the grants for the several 
provincial services have decreased or increased as compared with the 
previous year. 

Statement C shows exactly the gross and the net cost of each 
of the great civil departments inclusive of public buildings. 

If the full gi-ants now made are spent, and the account is not 
materially deranged by the final result of the year 1S72-78, tlie year 
1873-74 will close with a balance of £183,000 against an opening 
balance of £483,000. Some savings in the estimates generally result 
at the end of the year, even after providing for demands which arise in 
the course of the year, and if thii^De so, the balance will be so much 
larger. But however this may turn out, the Lieiitenant-Q-ovemor 
believes that he will have been right, now that the wants of the 
province are more fully known to him, to make liberal grants for 
1873-74, for the most necessary objects, out of the provincial balances 
which are lying at his disposal in the treasury, care being at the same 
time taken that he does not exceed his means.” 


STATEMENT A. 

“ Showing the funds available and the assignments for each of the 
Bengal Provincial Seimces during the year 1873-74. 


Estimated balance in hand at beginning £ £ 

of year .. ... ... 483,900 


Eeceipi's. 


Imperial assignment for provincial services 
Provincial rates and taxes 
Police department receipts 
J ail manufacturing receipts 
Begistration fees 
Educational receipts ... 

Medical receipts 
Printing receipts 
Miscellaneous civil receipts 
Public works receipts 


1,224,600 

Nil. 

7,820 

101,300 

40,000 

39,650 

9,070 

2,240 

37,800 

89,400 


Total receipts 1,551,880 

Grand Total 2,036,780 
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Obaroks. 

£ 


Police 


486,590 

Jails 


174,860 

Itegistratiou ... 


83,300 

Education 


268,940 

Medical 


116,570 

Frintinff 


28,330 

Miscellaneous civil expenditure 

72,560 

Provincial public works, 
departmental buildings . . 

includmg 

671,900 

Qrants-iu-aid to local and 
funds for local works .. 

municipal 
• • • 

100,000 


Total 

iEstimated closing balance 


1,852,030 

183,750 


Grand Total 


2,035,780 


STATEMENT B. 


“ Shotnittg the grot* astigiiments for each of the Bengal Provincial Service* 
during the gear* 1872-73, 1873-74. 


Departmrmt. 

Abbionment for the year, j 

Increase 

1872-78 

Decrease. 

1872-78. 

1872.78. 

1878-74 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Police 

479,630 

480,600 

6,960 

• 

Jails 

180,200 

174,850 



5,360 

Registration 

33,600 

33,300 


300 

Education 

232,960 

268,940 

35,980 


Medical 

100,000 

116,670 

16,670 


Printing 

31,300 

28,380 


2,970 

Miscellaneous civil expenditure ... 

76,410 

72,660 


3,860 

Frovinoial public works 

342,740 

671,900 

229,160 


Grants to local and municipal funds 

Nil 

100,000 

100,000 


Total 

1,467,840 

1,862,030 

387.670 

12,480 
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STATEMENT 0. 

Showing the eccgtected net coat of the Provincial Servicea of Bengal for the 

year 1873-74. 

Police. 

£ 

Grant as per statement A . . . . . . 486,590 

Add cost of buildings and repairs inoluded in the 
Public Works budget, plus 25 per cent, for 
establisliment . . • . . . . . 6,610 

Total . . 493,200 

Deduct receipts as per statement A . . . . 7,820 

Net cost . . 485,380 


Jails. 


Grant as per statement A . . . . . . J 74,860 

Add cost of buildings included in the Public Works 


budget, plus establishment as before . . 

•• 

94,410 

Total 


269,260 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

•• 

101,300 

Net cost 

• • 

167,960 

Beoisthation. 

Grant as per statement A 

* • 

33,800 

Add oost of buildings and repairs included in the 
Public Works budget, plus establishment as 
before 

3,760 

Total 


37,050 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

• • 

40,000 

Net saving 

• • 

2,950 

Education. 

Grant as per statement A . 

■ • 

268,940 

Add oost of biuldiugs and repairs inoluded in 
Publio Worls budget, plus establishment 
before •• *• .. •« 

the 

as 

29,050 

Total 


297,990 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

•• 

39,650 


Net cost 


. . 258,340 
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Medical. 

£ 

Grant as per statement A ... ... ... 115,570 

Add cost ef buildings and repairs included in the 
Public Works budget, plus establishment as 
before ... ... ... ... ... 8,375 


Total 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

123,945 

9,070 

Net cost 

114,876 

Printing. 


Grant as per statement A 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

28,330 

2,240 

Net cost 

26,090 

Miscellaneous Civil Expenditure. 


Grant as per statement A 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

72,550 

37,800 

Net cost 

34,750 

Provincial Public Works. 


Grant as per statement A 

Deduct receipts as per statement A 

571,900 

89,400 

Net cost 

482,500 


Qkants-in-aid to Local and Municipal Funds. 


Grant as per statement A ... ... ... 100,000” 


The following extracts from the laeutenant-Govemor’s note of 

16th May 1873, already alluded to, 
note, dated 16 th May 1878. Will further explain the estimates 

for 1873-74. 


‘^The large public works grant for 1873-74, which far exceeds the 
income of that department, is abnormal, and avowedly made to utilise 
once for all, for jails, roads, and other pressing necessities, the available 
public works balance. In this department we can in fact cut our coat 
according to our cloth, and may spend as much as, and no more than, 
we have to spend. I will therefore exclude the public works grant fur 
1873^74 from the following comparison. 

^ Till we have fresh sourdes, we must, I fear, make out of the 
Begifitration Department tibie surplus of Bs. 60,000 per annum which 
l^e Government of India has deducted from our general grant, the 
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regiBtration buildinm being, however, charged to pnblio works ; but 
as I have said, we do not seek to make a hirther profit from registra- 
tion, and the minus quantities of this small department embarrass the 
aooounts, I will leave it out. 

These things then being put on one side, I take for the purposes 
of comparison the main civil departments of the administration com- 
prised in the present scheme of provincial finance, jails and printing, 
police, medical, and education. 

*' The following shows the imperial assignments for these heads of 
services, and the grants made for the same services for 1873-74. 

Statement showing the Imperial Assignments and the Sanctioned Grants 
for each of the Principal Departments of the Bengal Provincial 
Administration for 1873-74 


Dbpabthevt. 

Annual imperial 
assignment. 

j 

Net budget 
grant for 
e 1878*74 • 

Excess of grant 
over imperial 
assign moot. 


Ps. 

1 Bs. 

Bs. 

Jails and printing 

9,68,807 

9,96,400 

27,693 

Police 

45,96,830 

47,87,700 

1,90,870 

Medical 

9,34,730 

10,65,600 

1,30,770 

Education ... 

17,76,477 

22,92,900 

6,17,423 

Total 

Add grant for suboril 

82,76,844 

91,42,500 

8,66,666 

1,00,000 

inate establish 

meuts 


Total ... 9,66,666 
Deduct grant of Government of India on account 
of jail profits ... ... ... 4,60,000 

Actual excess of expenditure 6,16,666 

“ The two departments of jedls and printing have been lumped 

together, because they are so intm> 
Jaila mid printing. mixed that this mode of treating' 

them saves a great deal of perplexity and enlanatiou in the fignrsR 
The chief printing income is the value of Gfoyemment work done 
the various departments in the Alipore Jail, which has sometimes been 
credited to jails and sometimes has not been so oredi^, the real 
amount not being easily ascertained, and the whole being merely a 
book debt — a matter of transfer in aooounts, and not one of artual pay- 
ment. In the original assignment, too, a oompaxatively large grant 


• The receipt* being deducted frem the groea expendituM. 
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was made for printing, but this was arrived at by the previous praotioe 
of ohai'giug exorbitantly for jail work done for Government offices ; 
while, on tne other hand, these large printing oharges being oredited to 
jails, were deducted as receipts before the jail assignment was made, 
diminishing by so much the net grants. Thus while the printing grant 
was unduly swelled, the jail grant was unduly diminished. It comes 
to the same thing in the end ; but if the two were shown separately, 
the figures would be distorted, whereas by putting them together the 
combined result is fairly shown. 

“ Possibly, as generally happens, the actual expenditure may 
fall a little short of the grants, but the estimates are now made much 
more closely and exactly than formerly ; and as there is no provision 
for occasional and unforeseen charges arising during the year, and 
these must be met out of savings, it cannot be expected that the 
eventual savings will be large. 

Let us take each of the departments shown in the statement. 

“ If the ensuing season should bo as favourable as the three last 

E ast, if prices should give as little temptation to crime and make the 
eep of prisoners as cheap, it is probable that the small excess under 
the head of jails and printing will be met by savings, and there will 
be no deficit then. Still there has certainly been some increase of 
jail establishments and of the net cost of jails as compared with 
1871-7;i. All that has been said and done as regards our prison 
system, and the reform of the previous disposition to sacrifice 
everything to profit, has shown that to some extent this must 
be so Hitherto the principal increased cost has been under 
jail buildings charged in the Public Works Department, But 
as central jails and other buildings are completed and metho- 
dised we must have establishments to manage them, and discipline 
with punitive labour may prove* in some cases less profitable than a 
lax manufacturing system. A year of scarcity and dearness would 
certainly involve greatly increased expense both in the number of 
prisoners and in their cost. 

If we effect some economies in printing, on the other hand statis- 
tical inquiries and returns, and greater administrative activity, must 
involve some additional printing expenses. 

Altogether we may, I hope, tide over for the present in jails and 
printing, and need not now calculate on any considerable deficit ; biit 
1 much apprehend that sooner or later the assigumeut must be 
exceeded, perhaps largely so. 

<< The Bengal police came into my hands on a totally different 

financial position from some other 
departments, in which casual vacan- 
cies and other accidents generally caused some saving out of sanctioned 
grants. The police budget had just undergone a very stringent reduc- 
tion under orders of the Government of India, consequent on the 
financial Grisis, requiring its reduction at all hazards to a sum strictly 
fixed. It turns out that the officers compelled to make these reductions 
being very hard pressed, struck out of the budget several considerable 
items on account of oharges which necesbarily must be, and always 
have been incurred, trusting to the casual vacancies and savings in 

2 u 
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other items to meet these charges, so that any possible savings were in 
fact discounted. In addition to this the percentage further taken hj 
the Government of India from the amount already reduced to what 
was supposed the lowest possible limit, took away some 2 lakhs at 
least from the police assignment. Thus it was that with every possible 
economy, and in spite of some further reductions by the present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the police expenditure in the minimum year 1871-72 
somewhat exceeded the assignment. 

“ There has since been some unavoidable increase of police charges. 
We have in fact conquered a new district in the Garo Hills, for which 
we are obliged to provide a quasi-military police force of an expensive 
character without receiving any extra allowance for it. The reductions 
of 1870 have put an end to the semi-military reserves which were till 
that time maintained in the districts ; and since wo are no longer able 
to draw on these district reserves for a quasi- military force when necessity 
arises, I am more and more convinced of the need of maintaining a 
really efBcient frontier police at several points of our very difficult and 
exposed frontier, with which to deal with petty frontier difficulties for 
which it is not desirable to call in a military force. 

“ The detective department was abolished in the reductions, and the 
water police, with the boat equipment necessary to patrol the great 
rivers in which boat daooities (not always reported and very seldom 
detected) too frequently occur, are in a most inefficient state, urgently 
requiring a reform which involves fresh expense. In spite then of the 
reduction of a few European officers, the police expenditure has 
increased, and I fear must increase. The ordinary police is certainly 
not too numerous, and is not sufficiently equipped for locomotion. 
I do not see how the expense can be reduced without some very radictil 
change. If I were quite free to deal radically with Act V of 1861 
in the Bengal Council, possibly some savings might be effected by 
much change of system. But, considering the very great extent and 
population of these tenitories, the enormously long frontier we have 
exposed to wild tribes entirely beyond our control, the unpopularity 
of the police service in Bengal, and the necessity of paying high for 
efficiency, the severity of the reductions already made, and the objections 
there might be to radical change of system, I am not sanguine that the 
Bengal Police can be otherwise than a charge in excess of the assign- 
ments. Certainly in 1873-74 there must be a considerable excess 
of charge, and the tendency will be to increase of that excess. 

It would not have been possible to continue long the 

cessation of new grants-in-aid to dis- 
■ pensaries and the Burdwan fever, 

both involved heavy expense, and brought the subject of medical aid 
to the people into such prominence that it was impossible to do 
otherwise than to give some general extension of medical assistance. 
I am free to confess that in this department I have not exercised so 
severe an economy as in others, and the expenses have consequently 
increased to a very considerable extent. In 1872-73 the Government 
of India gave a contribution of one lakh of rupees towards the imeoial 
expenses of the Burdwan fever, but the permanent expenses of that 
and other districts remain to us, and an excess of expenditure over 
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the aBsignment is inevitable. On the whole, with every economy and 
saving, 1 fear that in 1873-74 we must draw on the reserve of 
Bs. 4,50,000 to the extent of say at least lakhs for excess in police 
and medical expenditure. 

There remains education, in which in 1871-72 the greatest 

saving, but in 1873-74 the greatest 
excess, of expenditure appears. 

“ The educational situation may be stated thus : — For the old forms 
of Oovernment assistance to education — colleges and higher and middle 
schools and superintendence— grants have been made on the 
whole to about the same amount as in 1870-71 and 1871-72 ; 
and greater activity having been infused into the department, 
these grants are likely to be more nearly spent where formerly 
they were not spent. The grants being made on the same scale 
as before, while the Government of India has deducted a percen- 
tage, there is here a deficit of about a lakh of rupees. Then I have 
added to the previous miserably small assignment for primary schools 
4 lakhs of rupees in all, or £40,000, making a total grant of £53,000 
devoted to primary schools. 

“ The total excess of the grant for education over the imperial 
assignment is something over 5 lakhs. Probably there may be some 
saving, notwithstanding it has been found that the extension of pri- 
mary schools inevitably involves a large extension of a suitable inspect- 
ing agency which had not been provided for. I should put down the 
probable actual excess of educational expenditure for 1873-74 at say 
4 lakhs, or £40,000. Towards this a lakh may be taken from the 
reserve of Rs. 4,50,000, making an actual deficit of say £30, (^00. To 
meet this deficit we must, if necessary, draw upon our cash balance. 

“ As this is, however, not a charge once for all, but one which will, 
if the schools are continued, annually recur, I admit that I am not 
strictly justified in incurring so considerable an expense for primary 
schools without having first provided the means of continuing them. 
When I first arranged for this expenditure in September 1872, 1 said 
that while our economies enabled us to meet it for some time to come, 
1 hoped that eventually, under the operation of the Municipal Bill, 
towns and large prosperous villages would relieve the Government of 
a considerable share of the educational burden now borne by it, and 
that the road cess would set free some of the money hitherto devoted 
to material improvement ; and I hoped that in this and other ways 
the means would somehow be forthcoming for continuing these schools 
and gradually pushing forward education in the poorer and more 
backward places. 

“ With respect to the road savings, I had previously, in August 
1871, at the time of the passing of the Road Cess Bill, very distinctly 
said much what I said in September 1872, viz. that there would be 
some saving in the rood allotments hitherto made to favoured districts, 
which would be able to help themselves by a road cess assessment. 
However, I confess that 1 made a mistake, and that things have 
turned out otherwise than I hoped, with the result that a large 
portion of the primary school grant is unprovided for. Fortunately 
the balance which I h^ secured before launching out enables us to 
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tneet the charge for the next year or two ; and my consolation for the 
miscalculation is that I feel that, as a matter of fact, these schools 
are established, and to some degree the diBgi*aoe of our utter neglect 
of primary education is removed. I fully believe that they will not, 
and cannot, be permitted to lapse. If I had sought for more certain 
security for the necessary income, and carried on a prolonged corre- 
spondence on the subject, the schools would not have been establialied, 
and we should in that respect have been just where we were. I lately 
caused to be published a plan of Sir J. P. Grant very similar to my 
own, and there was Lord llardiiige’s plan before that ; but through 
all these years and all these plans nothing material has been done, 
because no grant for the purpose could be obtained, all the money 
given being absorbed by the higher education. If, then, I have ren- 
dered myself obnoxious to censure, I must still feel that 1 have effected 
sometliing that was urgently needed, when those who acted according 
to rule failed to do anything effectual. 

** Out of the reserved Rs. 4,50,000, one lakh has been assigned 
to meet half the cost of the new subordinate establishments for 
sub-divisions, the Government of India having agreed to pay the 
other half in consideration of certain specified services hitherto charged 
to imperial account. I am very confident that the comparatively small 
sum devoted to these establishments is very well expended on a most 
important addition to tlie executive efficiency of our district machinery. 

“The statement shows that the grants for 1872-73 exceed the 
income by Rs, 5,16,656, say £51,000. Possible savings in excess 
of expenditure for unforeseen demands may reduce this deficit to 
£30,000. If I spend money beyond this for unforeseen or occasional 

f iurposes, that also must come out of the balance which I had accumu- 
ated. So far, however, as we can yet calculate, it comes to this that 
the expected deficit of £30,000 is just the amount of my last grant 
for primary schools [£10,000 previously given being provided for], 
and thus that extension of primary instruction is all that we have 
to meet so far. 

“ The result of the whole review is that, excluding public 
works, I expect a deficit in the current year of £»30,000, or say from 
£25,000 to £40,000 ; we cannot yet calculate quite exactly. We 
miglit thus carry on for two or three years, if things remain prosperous 
and soasons favorable, the balance which I think necessary for prudence 
disappearing meantime. But at the end of that time, at any rate, 
and before, if a bad year or anything unusual were to come, we should 
have a deficit. By reductions of grants and economies we have been 
BO much reduced to the lowest financial point, while the increase of 
demands is so constant, with a progressive Government and civilisation, 
that I cannot but anticipate that the deficit must continually increase 
unless tilings are thrown back by another radical change, our schools 
abolished, our dispensaries closed, and many other improvements 
abandoned. 

“ In my opinion Bengal is already much under-governed and 
under-cared for, and these things should not be reduced.^ I must 
submit then my view that, in Bengal at any rate, the financial policy 
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which, ripened and matured throughout a long series of years, was 
carried into effect by the late Lord Mayo’s Government, cannot safely 
_ ; ..... he abandoned. That policy I have 

* understood to be to give to the people 

or their representatives certain powers of local taxation for local 
improvements which are beyond the means of the general Govern- 
ment to supply or supervise. I see Mr. Laing is quoted as having 
first given a definite formal expression of that policy in 1861, when 
he was financial minister. Ho said the language of the Government 
was this : “ Taue what we are able to give you, and for the rest take 
certain powers of local taxation and deal with it yourselves.*’ That 
is the policy on which the late Viceroy’s Government strongly insisted, 
and which I have endeavoured to carry out. I venture to give my 
humble opinion that in Bengal no snob provision for the necessary 
services and improvements has yet been made as to enable us with 

f inidence to depart from that policy, and to announce that no further 
ocal or other taxation is required. 

“As regards the particular subject of primary education, I 
must observe that not only is there a deficit of £yo,000, caused by 
the total assignment of £5*1, 000 to this purpose, but also that this 
sum, as the grant for the education of 65 millions of poor people 
hitherto left without education to a degree which 1 must call dis- 


graceful to a Christian nation, is in fact a more drop in the ocean, — a 
contribution of the very pettiest character. It is true that tho machin- 
ery is so wanting that even this sum may be as much as we can 
this year effectively use as a beginning ; but if we are to prosecute 
the system, this small beginning should very rapidly expand into 
many times tlie amount, increasing in a geometrical ratio. If we can 


well spend £50,000 this year, we may spend £100,000 the next, and 
£200,000 the year after that, and so on. The petty grant wliich I 
have made was intended to be a beginning only, and not an end. As 


yet, then, no real provision is made for primary instruction in Bengal. 
1 believe this is literally the only provinoo in India in which there 
is not local taxation, more or less compulsory, a 2 >pHcablc to primary 
education. In other provinces if there is not an educational cess, 
there is a general cess, of which a large portion may be, or must be, 
devoted to primary education. 1 have already submitted to the 
Government of India and Her Majesty’s Government the fact that, 
after long years of discussion, we are still just where we were in regard 
to any permanent or substantial provision for primary instruction ; 
and a principal object in my now submitting this explanation of 
the actual condition of our local finances is to afford the fullest 


information in dealing with that subject. I do earnestly trust that 
this educational difficulty will be fully considered, and that on a consider- 
ation of the whole state and prospects of our Bengal finances in some 
shape or other adequate provision will be made for primary instruction.” 

It has been explained in previous reports that no new provincial 
tax (as distinguished from the Local Boad Cess) has been imposed in 
Bengal since the power of provincial taxation was accorded by the resolu- 
tion of December 1870. This policy has still been followed. The 
provincial income still oonsists only of the funds assigned by the 
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Government of India, the departmental receipts from jails, printing, 
education, &o., similarly assigned, and a small income which this 
Government before enjoyed, and which is now credited as provincial 
reserve. 

The following extract from a report submitted to the Government 

ReUtiva ineidanc of p«>vinciai. local India in Junc 1873 shows the tela- 
and municipal taxation in Bengal and tive incidence of provincial, local and 
other provinces. municipal taxations taken together in 

Bengal as compared to other provinces of India as nearly as could bo 
calculated. 

“ I am now to come to the comparative incidence of provincial, local 
and municipal taxation, taken together on the whole population of 
the several provinces outside the Presidency towns and under settled 
British Government. 

The provincial and local taxation figures for the Punjab may 
perhaps be open to doubt ; for the Punjab figures are wanting in the 
Blue Book, and the Lieutenant-Governor has been obliged to adopt for 
the puiposes of the present letter the figures originally submitted by 
the Government of the Punjab, but discarded from the Blue Book. The 
result of the calculations is as follows : — 

Total population Exclusive of Presidency Towns and Kurrachce. 

outsido the Pre- f ^ 

sidciic;^ towns Total income from Incidence of total provincial, 
and KurrocUee, provincial, local local and municipal taxation 
and exclusive of and municipal per head of the population, 
feudatoiy states. taxation. 

Souls. Rs. Rs. A. P. or in English 








money. 

Bengal 

64,000,000 

30,12, .369 

0 

0 

9 

Hd. 

Madras 

31,0(K),000 

69,08,614 

0 

3 

64 

6id, 

Bombay 

North- Western Pro- 

13,250,000 

41,17,129 

0 

4 

10 

7id, 

vinces 

31,600,000 

86,93,665 

0 

4 

44 

6|rf. 

Punjab 

19,500,000 

69,29.473 

0 

5 

t> 


Oudh 

11,600,000 

13,51,082 

0 

1 

104 

2ld. 

Central Provinces 

Bengal (as it may per- 

8,260,000 

14,77,023 

0 

2 

9 

4irf. 

haps be two years 







hence, when the road 
cess comes regularly 
from nineteen dis- 

64,000,000 

42,00,000 

0 

1 

04 

IR 

tricts.) 








“ It will be seen that in Bengal the pressure of provincial, local 
, and municipal taxation on the people 

ig tor m enga an e sow ere. muoh lighter than in any other 

province of India. An average subject of the Queen in Bengal 
has to pay in the shape of provincial, local and municipal taxes IJ of a 
penny per annum ; he has to pay two and a half times as muoh in 
Oudh ; nearly four times as much in the Central Provinces ; almost five 
times as much in Madras ; nearly six times as muoh in the North-West 
Provinces; more than six times as much in Bombay ; and more than 
seven times as much in the Punjab.” 
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The following statement shows the various funds to the provinoial 
Oenorai statoment of ftinds to provin- Credit at the end of the yew 1872-73 
oioi credit. as stated by the Accountant-General 


Provincial balance, including provincial reserve and 
deposit for special buildings, as above explained 

Local funds 

Municipal funds .. 

Various petty trusts 


Bs. 

46.23.702 
12,76,396 
1,40 914 
41,463 


Deduct debt beads 


60,81,636 


Total balance ... 59,93,040 


LOCAL FUNDS. 


In last year’s report it was shown how exceedingly light the local 
taxation of Bengal really is. Even when the road oess is levied, the 
amounts locally raised in these great provinces will still be very small, 
compared to the large sums which constitute the local funds of other 
provinces, and which are principally an addition to the land revenue. 
The statement given at page 1 9, Chapter 1 of this Report, shows how 
light the municipal taxation of liengal is compared to that of other 

E rovinoes, and further details will be found in this chapter under the 
ead of Municipal Revenues. 

Outside the towns possessed of municipal institutions, it may in fact 

be said that hitherto there has been 
ditur“ui"^‘ almost local taxation unless some tolls 

levied on canals and roads maintained 
by Government be considered taxation. The existing petty rate for the 
zomindary post has hitherto been the only rate on the land of Bengal. 
The following statement shows the local fund receipts, expenditure and 
balances for the year 1872-73, as stated by the Accountant-General : — 

Statement of Receipte and Chargee and Balances of Local Funds for 1872-73. 


liECaiFTS. 






Bs. 

District road funds 




20,27,535 

Bates on wards' attached and other estates 




59,534 

Charges of attached estates 




3.726 

Uoveriiment estates’ improvenieut fund 




1,00,078 

Zomindary post fund 




2,23,200 

Encamping ground grazing fund 




501 

Serai fund 




652 

Juggernath road fund 




3.051 

Copying fee fund ... 




13,994 

Poorce pilgrims' fund 




6,327 

Circuit-house fund 




12,969 

Town improvement fund 




26,346 

Bazar fund 




2,659 

Cantonment fund .. 




80,661 

Marine funds 




76,053 

Customs confiscation f und 




13,762 

Salt reward fund 




12,087 

Strand Bank rent 





Inland labor transport fbnd 




62,141 



Total 

• I. 

26,74,185 
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Chaeobb. 

Rs. 

District road fund 18,93.148 

Kates on wards* attached and other estates 40,249 

Charges of attached estates ... ... ... 2,978 

Government estates improvement fund ... ... ... 89,495 

Zemindary d4k fund Act Vi 11 (B.O.) of 1865 ... ... 2,27,572 

Encamping ground grazing fund ... ... ... ... 153 

Serai fund 477 

Juggernath road fund 469 

Copying fee fund ... 9,9.57 

Pooree pilgrims* fund under Act IV (B.C.) of 1871 8,901 

Circuit-house fund ... ... ... ... ... ... 11,107 

Town improvement fund 14,548 

Bazar fund ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 903 

Cantonment fund 31,242 

Marino funds ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 64,046 

Customs confiscation fund ... ... ... ... ... 6,676 

Salt reward fund ... ... ... ... ... ... 24,874 

Strand Bank rent ... ... ... ... ... ... 4,738 

Inland labour transport fund ... ... ... ... 52,B82 

Total 19,22,915 


BaLANOEB at KND op THB TEAlt 1872-73. 


District road funds 


Kb. 

... 6,19,803 

Hates on wards' attached and other estates 


27,016 

Charges of attached estates 


10,495 

Government estates* improvement fund 


... 2,71,456 

Zemindary d&k 


79,077 

Kncanipiiig ground grazing fund 


657 

Berai fund (deficit) ... 


544 

Juggernath road fund (deficit) ... 


689 

Copying fee fund... 


4,087 

Pooree pilgrim fund 


1,508 

Circuit-house fund 


144 

Town improvement fund 


17,765 

Bazar fund 


23,842 

Cantonment fund 


10,301 

Marine fund 


82,647 

('ustoins confisentioD fund 


58,011 

Inland labor transport fund 


46 

Balt reword fund 


29,390 

Court of wards 


6.478 

Town tax fund ... 


9,346 

Dacca committee fund (increase) 


MO 

Daijecling location fund 


2,806 

Strand bank road fund 


21.681 


Total 

12,77,862 


^ncipal head is District Road Funds. 
The Btatement of toll receipts criven in 


It will be seen that the ^ncipal head is District Road Funds. 
. „ , „ . The Btatement of toll receipts riven in 

istrict oa un s. report, Part I, page 1 72, iuoluded 

the net proceeds of tolls levied on canals and trunk roads (amounting 
to about four lakhs of rupees per annum,) which under the present system 
of account are credited in the Provincial Reserve as receipts of the 
Public Works Department, by which these works are maintained. There 
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Remain then under the head of Local Funds the tolls on local roads and 
rivers and canals, which are credited to the Local Road Funds, and which 
amount to about six lakhs of rupees per annum (something less than a 
lakh of rupees being road tolls, and something over five lakhs ferry tolls) . 
These tolls, with a small road cess levied in one district from the 
time of the permanent settlement, and in some recently settled estates, 
some small receipts in Balasore (the first fruits of the Road Cess Act), 
and some other petty receipts, make a total of about 6| lakhs of rupees, 
which is the real income in 1872-73 of the various District Road Funds. 
Further particulars will be found below, under the head of Road Cesses. 
About 12 lakhs was in 1872-73 directly granted by Government in aid 
of the District Road Funds, making with some refunds transfer 
receipts, &o., a total of about 20 lakhs, which appear as receipts under 
this head. The road cess assessed for 1873-74 in 15 districts amounts 
to 8 lakhs of rupees, and if it were fully levied the real income from 
road cess, tolls, &o., would be about Hi lakhs. The Government 
assignment in aid in the financial year 1873-74 is 10 lakhs, but great 
part of this will be spent in the first half of the financial year, 
wliereas tlie road year and road cess receipts do not commence till the 
latter half of the financial year. 

The rates on wards’ and attached estates shown in the local fund 
^ , , , . , statement are small percentages levied 

t er oca un 8. ^ defray certain costs of management. 

The Government estates’ improvement fund is a percentage on the 
revenue of these estates allowed by Government to enable the local 
officers to make various minor improvements which fall on the landlord. 
The zemindary post fund is the small rate on the land of each district 
levied in commiitation of the obligation of the zemindars to carry the 
district posts. The circuit-house fund consists of rents, &o., derived 
from circuit-houses and devoted to their maintenance. The town im- 
provement fund, bazar fund, and cantonment fund, derived from town 
and cantonment lands, grazing, &c., though classed by the Accountant- 
General apart from municipal revenues, are really municipal receipts, 
and have been so treated in the statements submitted by the 
Government. 

The marine funds are principally connected with the River Ilooghly, 
and consist of fees devoted to the maintenance of establishments kept 
up for special purposes. 

The customs confiscation and salt reward funds are held to pay 
rewards to which certain classes of customs officers are entitled. 

The strand bank fund consists of certain rents and receipts for 
lands in Calcutta on the river-bank, and is devqted to local improvement. 
The inland labor transport fund Consists of fees levied to meet charges 
connected with the cooly emigration to Assam and Cachar. 

The following figures, teken from the “ Reports on Taxation in 

British India, 1872,” published by the 
“ Government of India show the total 
local taxation, other than municipal 
taxation, in Bengal, with similar figures for the other principal Indian 
administrations. The municipal taxation will bo separately shown 
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under Municipal Bevenues. The pages in the GoTenuneut Tolume 
where these figures are found are quoted. 

Bengal {population, 65 tnilliom). — ^Fees, fines, and sucih receipts 
which are in no way taxation are omitted. 

The estimated income of 1872-78 is giyen-^ 

Local Taxation — 

Rs. Bf. 

Pp. 74-75. — One per cent, road cess ... ... 88,000 

Ditto Zemiudury d&k (postal) cess ... 2,40,000 

Ditto Moturphtt ... ... ... 176 

Ditto Tolls on ferries, roads, and canals 6,35,700 

0,13,876 

If 8 lakhs of rupees road oess assessed for 1873-74 be added, the 
total will be Rs. 17,13,875. 

Madras (population^ 31 milliom ), — ^The Madras returns give only 
the estimated figures for 1873-74. A large number of funds which are 
not, strictly speaking, the proceeds of taxation, have been exoluded, such 
as the endowment fund (page 480), the Irrigation Oess Fund (page 481), 
and several others (pp. 481-485). 

The income from taxation reckoned for the present purpose is — 


Local Taxation . — 

Rs. Ks. 

P. 478.— Land cess ... 34.28.500 

„ — House-tax ... ... 96,500 

479. — Tolls ... ... 1,34.600 

„ — Jungle conservancy fund 1,56,000 

480. — Village service fund ... 19,13,000 

481. — C. and S. canal fund 43,000 

„ — Canal and ferry fund 18.300 

482. — Ferry rents 99,700 

58,89,600 


Bombay {population^ 18 J w»7//o»s.)— The estimated figures for the 

year 1873-74 have been given. The 
’ * proceeds of the “staging bungalow 

fund,” of “ fees on sale of poisonous drugs,” of “ fisheries,” “ port and 
pilotage,” “ Indus conservancy, “school fees,” “ contributions in aid of 
local works,” “ jail funds,” “ ground rents,” and such like sources, have 
been exoluded as not being taxation. 

The receipts from taxation, which are included for the present 
purpose, are — 


Local Taxation.-^ 

Rs. Rs. 

Page 596.-* Local one anna coss on land 19,76,784 

„ 697.— Toll ftind 6,61.911 

„ 598.— Ferry fund • I,13,9fl3 

„ „ Panchiiiebul cessos ‘ 68,334 

„ 5^. — Sind jagecr ceas 8,630 

„ „ Thur and Parkur ceas 4,000 

„ „ Sand and quarry fund 15,216 

27.83,868 


North-Western Provinces {population^ 31^ millionB ). — The tax- 
ation volume gives the estimated figures for the year 1878-74 only. 
From the local taxation figui'cs have been excluded the commutation 
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money for ohowkeedars* jageers in permanently-settled districts, amount* 
ing to Rs. I,08,lit5. Tne items induded are-- 


Local Taxation— 

Page 189. — The five per cent. ceM on the annual value 

of teniporarily-aettled eatates 

i» 190. — The Unn<la district cess 

„ „ Road-coes in permanently -settled districts 

„ 191. — Acreage cess in permanently-settled 

districts 

„ 187.— Putwaree fund 

„ „ Ferry and bridge tolls 

„ Share of Punjab tolls ... 

„ ,, Ganges river tolls 


Rs. 


36,70.220 

90.804 

47,040 

» 

3.16.833 

17,47,062 

7,24.962 

19,01)0 

22,000 


Rs. 


66,43,421 


Punjab (population, 19^ milliom). — Pages 16 and 29 of the 
appendices to the Punjab G-overnment letter No. 1H45, dated 26th 
December 1872, give the local receipts for the Punjab. Tlie estimated 
figures for the year 1873-74 are given. The items which may fairly 
be reckoned as local taxation are: — 


Local Taxation^ 

Local rates cess on land 

School cess ••• •«> ... ... ... 

Road cess 

Chowkeedaree cess 

Lumbardareo cess 

Ala lumbardaree cess ... 

Putwaree cess 

Dawk or postal cess 

Tolls on ferries 

Tolls on roads ... ... ... ... . 

Moturpha in Hazara 

These figures may he thus summarized : — 


Rs. Rs. 

13.83,489 
2,19.994 
2,26.910 
6,56.754 
10,54, 176 
69,433 
8,48.680 
45,633 
5,33.625 
63,195 
14.U00 

- 31,25,921 


PAOVinCB. 

Population. 

lx)cnl taxation other 
than tniuiicipal 
for 1S73-74. 

1 

Rate per head. 

\ 

\ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

\ 

Bengal 

60.000,000 

17,13,876 

0 

0 6 

Madras ' ... .v. 

81.000,000 

58,80,000 

0 

3 0 

Bombay 

13.280.000 

27,3.3,866 

0 

3 8 

North-Western Provinces 

31,600,000 

66,43,421 

0 

3 4 

Punjab 

19,600,000 

51,25,921 

0 

4 8 


It th^s appears that the local taxation (municipal taxation apart) 
of Bengal, \supposing the road oess for 1 873-74 to be fully collected, will 
be only five pie per head, while that of other provinces varies from 
four annas TO three annas per head. When the road cess is imposed 
throughout Uhe province, the local taxation of Bengal may reach the 
am mint of 8 pie (or say one penny) per head. 
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ROAD CESSES. 


The Administration Beport of this Government for the past year 
entered very fully into the history of the circumstances leading to .the 
enactment of the Boad Cess Act. It now remains only to report on the 
operations connected with the carrying the act into effect so far as it 
has been introduced into Bengal. 

The Act provides, as was stated in last year’s report, for the valua- 
^ « 1 .n. 4 . tion of the land by means of returns of 

all holdings superior and inferior; it 
also imposes rates on houses, mines, and other immovable property. 
It establishes local bodies or committees, which are to ascertain the 
needs of districts and localities in regard to roads, canals, and other 
means of communication ; to bring on their books all roads, &o., which 
it is thouglit desirable to maintain as local public communications ; to 
determine th^ work to be undertaken in each year, and to strike a 
rate for the year on the whole immovable property of the district 
to meet the necessary expenditure. This rate may in no case exceed 
one-half an anna in the rupee of the net profits of the landholders 
and other owners, t.c., about three per cent. The occupant ryots pay 
half the rate assessed. The valuation is to last for five years, and to be 
subject to revision at the end of that period. 

The general progress of the measure has been fully and 

repeatedly reported for the informa- 

wSrrtiK: «<»> of m. »d 

Her Maiesty B Secretary of State. 
The Act was introduced in the sixteen districts marginally noted in 
August and September 1871. To these Purneah and Maunbhoom were 
Burdwan “I afterwards added, and Mymen- 

Hoofrhly including > Burdwan Division. sillgh was added in September 

Howrah ...) 1872. Ill June 1873 the Act 

^ddoa"^ ... ;;;]preBi<leiicy „ wfts extended to Beerbhoom and 

JoBsoro 3 Bancoorah. Thus the Act has 

BHjshah*:^^^ !!. ] HBjshahyo „ been introduced into twenty-one 

Diiccr :diiccr districts in all. In sixteen of 

these districts the valuations are 
MSnghyr •• 1 nii«ncruiDoro ” already Complete. In Maunbhoom 

’* \ ” Tipperah the valuations are 

Pwrw ’.i'.loriflBn „ nearly ready. In Beerbhoom, 

Baiasore ... 3 Banooorah, and Mymensinghj 

Hameebaugh ... Chot. Nagpora valuations are in ptogrL. 

The whole of th^ Central and Western country oomprised in the 
Presidency, Burdwan, Bhaugulpore, and Orissa divisions, ) and the 
Hindustanee and Bengalee portions of Chota Nagpore, are thhs subject 
to the Act, except only the great district of Midnapore, ana that will 
probably be the next district to which the Act will he extended ; but 
the Lieutenant-Governor does not wish to sanction this extension just 
at present. ^ < 

In tlie Patna division large funds are raised by fernj tolls, wd 
though they to some degree partake of the nature of tinnsit duties,- 


including > Burdwan 


^ Presidency 


I Esjehahyo 
j Dticca 
Chittagong 
^ Bhaugulpore 


Chota Nagpore „ 
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the lieutenant-Governor does not desire to substitute the road 
oesB iiamediatelj if the people oontinue to prefer the present system. 
The intention, also, has been not to carry the Act further m the 
Northern and Eastern districts of Bengal Proper till we gain more 
experience ; but now that the Northern Bengal Bailway has been 
sanctioned and marked out, the Lieutenaut-Qovemor thinks that the 
road cess will be required in the districts through which it passes, 
viz. Bungpore, Dinagepore, Bograh, and Pubna, These districts have 
been much neglected under the old system of assignment, and are 
badly off for roads. Now that the line of railway is settled, railway 
feeders and other cross roads to open up the country will be specially 
wanted. 

In the ryotwar districts of Assam, apart from other consider- 
ations, the application of the road cess depends much on the way in 
which the ryotwar rents are to be treated as regards the levy of cesses ; 
and in Sylliet and Chittagong the estates are so small as to be almost 
of the nature of ryotwar holdings. The question of introducing the 
Act into the extreme Eastern districts has been deferred. 

District Committees, representing, as far as possible, all classes of 

tax-payers, have been established in 
EstftWiBhine^^ «*11 cess districts, and the Lieutenant- 

Ce«8 committees. ^ Oovem Or has ulso directed the estab- 

lishment of similar committees in all other districts for the adminis- 


tration and utilization of the sources of income or grants-in-aid made 
over to those districts for the purpose of di8tri6t trade. It has not been 
deemed possible, in the first instance, to attempt the election of district 
committees over so great an area as a Bengal district, and as the func- 
tions of the more local branch committees cannot commence till a rate 
has been struck, money raised, and a portion of it assigned to local sub- 
divisions, they have not as yet been generally established in very 
many places. In the district committees there are usually three or four 
official members, but they are always a comparatively small minority, 
and the great body of the committees are independent rate-payers. 
Every effort has been made so to select them that they shall represent 
all classes. The Lieutenant-Governor has been very anxious that the 
ryots, as well as other classes, should be represented on the com- 
mittees. There has been a good deal of prejudice and a great deal 
of practical difficulty in the way of effecting this object, but in some 
districts the ryots are now really fairly represented in the road cess 
and other committees. 

The Ldeutenant-Govemor has considered it better to delay the 
_ ^ smaUer and simpler operations necessary 

onse AssesBinen . house assessment till the land 


Taluations were approaching completion. The house assessment has 
been made in a very moderate and liberal spirit. It has not been 
thought desirable to harass mere agricultural villages (where one or two 
houses or shops might perhaps be found liable), since the expense and 
annoyance of valuation would not bo worth the money obtained. The 
house assessment has, fbr this time at least, been confined to places more 
considerable and containing more assessable houses than these mere 
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agrioaltural villages, and which are, at the same tme, not municipalities 
itnder any of the Municipal Acts, the municipalities being under law 
wholly exempted from the road cess. It is not therefore expected that 
the house-tax will yield very much at present. 

The cess has been declared leviable from the let October 1873 in 

15 districts: Hooghly, 24-Pergunnahs, 
Nuddea, Jessore, Moomhedabad, Rai- 
shanyei Daoca, Furreedpore, Furneah, 
Monghyr, Bhaugiilpore, Cuttack, Pooree, Balasore, and Hazareebaugh. 
Although the valuations are complete in Burdwan, the Lieutenant- 
. ^ Governor has thought it best to keep 

back the levy ofthecessmthatdistrict 
for one year more on account of the 
fever. The balances which still remain available of the old road 
funds have enabled His Uoiior to carry on this district tempo- 
rarily without the cess. 

In some few districts only, which had hitherto had large assign- 
ments from the amalgamated fund, 
““ ““ “■ which have many roads to keep up, 

the committees have found it necessary 
to impose the maximum rate of road cess under the Act, but in most 
districts a smaller rate has been imposed. The Government has thought 
it better, wherever possible, to commence with a moderate rate, and has 
advised district committees to adopt a moderate rate in the first 
instance. In the district of Balasore, where the rate was first imposed, in 
. ^ , 1872-73, it was fixed at half the maxi- 

uci ence o o ra e. mum rate, /.(?., ^ anna per rupee, which 

will fall on the ryots at the rate of J of an anna, or half a pice per rupee 
of their rent. If we take the average rent of ryots to be Bs, 10, each 
ryot at this rate will pay on an average anna, or five pice^ as 
road cess along with his rent, and th^e maximum rate imposeable 
would be 2^ annas. The Lieutenant-Governor calculates that at 
the maximum rate the road cess will be equal to a tax of about 
4 annas per mauud on the salt consumed by the ryot and his 
family, and at a half rate equal to a tax of 2 annas per maund. 
Taking the salt consumed by the family to bo 24 seers per annum, 
(say per head), and the duty on that quantity of salt to be 
Bs. 2, the maximum road cess would be equal to about one-thirteenth 
of the salt-tax. A remission of 8 annas per maund in the salt duty 
would give the Balasore ryot, for instance, fully four times as much 
relief as the road cess imposes a burden on hiin. 

The rate adopted in the several' districts in which the road cess 
has been declared leviable is as follows 


Hooghly 

24-Fergunn^|iB 

Naddea 

JesBore ... 

MoorBhvdabad 

Rajsbahye 

Dacca 



... Half rate. 


... Full 


... Full „ 


... Pull 


... Half „ 


... Half „ 


... Full „ 


Furreedpore 
Parnoah ... 
Mongbyr ... 
libaugulpore 
Cuttack ... 
i’ooree ... 
Balasore ... 
Haaareebaugh 


.. Three-fourtbs rata 
.. Half 
.. Half 

.. Tbree-fourths „ 

.. Half 
.. Half 
.. Half 

.. Tbrea-foortbi „ 
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In issniug the following proclamation, when the rate was fixed 
_ , .V in o^h disiriot, full means were taken 

to make the amount of the cess payable 
by the ryots generally known and 
understood. The proclamation, of which thousands and tliousands of 
copies were circulated far and wide in all the road-cess-payiug districts, 
and advertised with every publicity, is appended : 

Proci.amation. 

<< The road cess leviable under Bengal Act X of 1871 has been 
imposed by the Koad (Jess Committee of the district of 
for the road cess year 1873-74, at the rate of 

per rupee on the assessed value of all lands, and also on mines, &o. ; 
and at the rates following on the houses of persons who do not pay 
road cess and on shops. 

“ But municipalities in which the District Municipal Improve- 
ment Act and District Towns Act are in force are exempt from all road 
cess. The road cess is leviable from the zemindars, under-holders, and 
ryots, with each instalment of revenue or rent due, from and after 1 st 
October next. 

“ The rates at which the tax has been imposed have been notified 
by the Collector in the district, and published in the Gazette as 
required by Section 76 of the Act Notice of tlie amount payable will 
also be given to the owner of each estate, and the Board of llevenue will 
circulate particulars of the modes, rates, and conditions under which 
the tax is to be levied by and from the various classes of tenure- 
holders and cultivators. 

‘‘ This proclamation is chiefly to inform the ryots of their liabili- 
ties and rights. 

« From and after let October next every ryot in the district of 
is bound to pay to the person to whom his rent is 
payable, and along with his rent, half the rate of road ccss imposed by 
the committee ; that is, the ryot is to pay for every rupee 

of rent. This tax then is of the nature of a cess at per rupee 
of rent payable by each ryot. By the provisions of the regulations no 
other cess is legal or recoverable by law ; this one cess only has been 
imposed by law, and the zemindars and other holders are authorized to 
levy it at the rate* named above. 

As regaids the house-tax, all house and shop-holders are warned 
that they are not liable to pay the tax in any case unless the house or 
shop has been included, with the value thereof, in a roll of houses, 
assessed to the road cess posted in^the village as the Act, Section 43, 
requires. All agricultural ryots and all landholders who carry on no 
other trade or profession are exempt from this house-tax. All houses 
of less than Ks. 100 value, and all shops of less than Ks. 25 value, 
are also exempt from this tax. 

All persons assessed to the road cess are informed and assured by 
the Government that every pice levied under the Act will be spent, in 
the district in which it is raised, to improve the local roads, canals, 
and rivers in the district for the benefit of the inhabitants ; nothing will 
be diverted to any other purpose than that which the law directs. 
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Succeai iu Balasoro. 


** Sub-divisiouB of the distriot will be arranged, and a fair propor- 
tion of the proceeds of the tax will be apportioned for the petty roads of 
that sub-division. That money will be distributed and spent by local 
men trusted by the inhabitants, who will be selected or elected for the 
purpose. Every tax-payer is encouraged and invited to claim that the 
tax shall be fairly applied to the village roads and local paths or water 
channels in which be is interested. The Government will use every 
effort to see that such local claims are fairly met, and that every tax- 
payer derives a fair benefit from the tax which he pays.” 

No efforts have been spared to acquaint the people with the real 

nature of the cess, and to protect the 

Effortn mado to publish the real nature yvota from extortion The fear enter- 

of the cess and to prevent extortion. TjoiB iTom exioriion. X ne lear enter- 

tained of the cess is very much due to 
ignorance of its real amount and incidence. Till the people have some 
knowledge and independence, we cannot, it is to be feared, protect them 
altogether. A little knowledge and independence will save them many 
times more in respect of illegal cesses and exactions than this Act im- 
poses. But all that can be done by Government in this respect is being 
done. The Lieutenant- Governor is glad to be able to say that in Balasoro, 
the only district iu which the road oess has as yet actually been levied to 
^ , a large extent, the collection of the oess 

access in a asoro. carried out Very sucoessfully, 

without oppression of the ryots, who there, it is stated, “ do not pay a pice 
more than they ought.’’ The Collector writes : “All difficulties in Bala- 
sore are now over, and the cess will work for the next fifty years if need 
be. The people spoke very bitterly against it at first, but now they see 
how lightly it falls. I hear no murmurs.” The Collector entertained 
no doubt that the whole of the cess would be realized in due course. 
“ The money,” he wrote, “ is coming in very much faster than it did 
at first,” He has since stated that the road cess collections of 1872-73 
had been most successfully carried on to the end. Those of 1873-74 
had also in November beon very well commenced, without grumbling 
or difficulty, in all the Orissa districts. 

In the other districts where the cess has been imposed in the 
present year, no rumours of dissatisfaction or resistance have been 
heard, and in several districts the rate has already begun to come into 
tlie Treasury, though the first instalment is in most of these districts 
not due from the zemindars till 12th January next. 

In the ooncluding paragraph of the Government proclamation it was 

distinctly stated that a part of the road 
Measures taken to ensure the cess income WOuld be Spent On imprOV- 

wa.:r"Z.n£ iijg.village roads and waterways/ and 

villagers were expressly encouraged to 
apply for such expenditure about their homes. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is glad to say that most of the district oommittees have, in accordance 
with the intentions of the Act, and with the pledges of Government, 
set aside in their budget for the coming year liberal grants for village 
roads. In some of the non-cess districts sufficient provision for village 
requirements has not been made ; the Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
that the omission may be remedied in future years, and that savings on 
other grants of the current oess year (1st October 1873 to 1st 
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October 1874) may be utilized to make grants for petty local roads. 
In some districts the proper expenditure of these village road grants 
may be a difficulty, but His Honor does not doubt that in the end it 
will be successfully solved. In most of the road cess districts branch 
committees are now being formed at the several sub-divisions, and the 
duty of supervising the expenditure of these grants will be committed 
to the branch committees. But even a sub-division is a large area, and 
there will be practical difficulties in the way of doing justice to outlying 
villages and localities. The operations of the branch committees wiu 
have to be decentralized as much as possible, and the small improve- 
ments in village communications will have to be largely entrusted to 
the persons who are personally interested in the improvements. 

The Laoutenant-Qovernor attaches the greatest importance to the 
successful attainment of these objects, and he has asked the local 
officers to rive their best consideration so to arrange that the villagers 
may actuculy realize that their village inter-communications are to 
benefit by the road cess. It has been pointed out that the same 
plan of spending the grants can hardly be applicable to all districts ; 
and that what may answer very well in sub-divisions like Banaghftt 
or Moonsheegunge, might not bo so suitable among the Sonthals of 
Govindpore or of Pachumba. But the Lieutenant-Governor is satis- 
fied that if district and sub-divisional officers will work out their 
own plans for making the expenditure on village roads a tangible 
reality, they will in the end succeed, as they have undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in carrying out His Honor’s village school policy. No doubt 
there will be some failures to begin with, some money will be misspent, 
and perhaps there may be some cases of peculation, but after all such 
cases do occasionally occur in Government departments, and the district 
and branch committees cannot hope to be wholly exempt from such 
risks. We must only do what we can to reduce these to a minimum. 

Much as the Lieutenant-Governor doubted at the time the advisabi- 


, hty of imposing a share of the cess on 
' the ryots, no has latterly been clearly 
of opinion that since we have gone so for with the Act as settled, 
we ought not to go back, but should carry it through. Illegal cesses 
by zemindars are, as is shown in the chapter of this report on Changes of 
Administration, quite universally levied in large numbers, and to a large 
aggregate amount. The small road cess will be no great novelty or 
complication of accounts, but will be levied in the same way, and under 
the same system of accounts, as have hitherto been universal under 
native rule and under British rule in these provinces. It is hoped that 
in other districts, as has certainly been the case in Balasore, the informa- 
tion given to the ryots, and the protection against extortion aifordod 
to them, will enable them to save, in respect of unjustifiable cesses, more 
than they have to pay for this one legitimate road cess. The result, 
moreover, of the Lieutenant-Governor’s inquiries in connection with 
the agrarian disturbances in the district of Pubna, to which the Cess 
Act has not been extended, and regarding the feeling of the people in 
the neighbouring cess districts, is to induce His Honor to hope that 
the ryots will tmnk themselves compensated for their share of a light 
cess by the security afforded them by a public record of rents and 

2p 
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tenures. At any rate, as the ryots have always paid so muoh in 
the rupee in addition to their rent, the road oess arrangements will 
alter the amount of this existing rate, but not the manner of the levy 
or the mode of account. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that it will 
be a good thing in the end that all classes of the community should 
contribute in their degree for benefits common to all. No doubt, the 
zemindar being allowed a deduction of one-half the rate on the amount 
he pays as land revenue, something more than one-half the gross road 
cess will be leviable from the ryots. Under tho present valuations, the 
ryot’s share of the cess will be from about four-sevenths to about three- 
fifths of the whole. But against the excess share paid by the ryots must 
be set the fact that the labour and risk of collection is thrown on the 
zemindars, and the consideration that in the end what is taken from the 
tenants, whose rents the zemindar can raise, will affect the power of 
enhancement and fall indirectly on tho zemindar. On the whole, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that there will be a greater 
acquiescence in the levy of rates as tho thing is now arranged than 
there would be if any change were made, wliile in tho end the 
assessment will fall mainly on property, as it rightly should. 

As no final report has yet been received from the Hoard of Revenue 
upon the road cess operations, complete figures cannot now be furnished 
showing in detail all information that has been acquired about land 
^ ^ tenures in Bengal, and the work that 

Registers o nurea. done. Establishments are at 

work to arrange, tabulate, and prepare the information afforded by 
the returns, and it is expected that much most interesting statistical 
information will be afforded. Meantime, we have only some very 
general facts and figures An abstract of tho number of estates and 
under-tenures of all sorts that have been registered up to the end of 
September is appended : — 



Numbor of tenures 



Number of tenwos. 

Distsictb. 

Over 

Rs. 100. 

Under 

Ks. 100. 

Dibtbicts. 


Over 

Rs. 100. 

Under 

Rs. 100. 

Burdwan 

4,804 

170,204 

Myinoasingh 


508 

6,604 

Hooghly with Howrah ... 

1,567 

84,440 

Tippemh 


3,641 

22,055 

24-Porgunnahs 

8,429 

25.235 

Monghyr 


1,089 

11,525 

Nuddoa 

2,410 

17,172 

Bhaugulpore 


1,600 

7,216 

Jossore 

4,273 

72,845 

Pumcuh 


2,230 

18,060 

Moorshodahad 

1,053 

36.21& 

Cuttack 


1,476 

27,369 

Rajshahye 

2.076 

32,187 

Fooree 


720 

18,028 

Dacca 

231 

10,200 

Balasoro 


232 

7,215 

Furreedpore 

1,030 

28,690 

Hazarcebaugh ... 


850 

7,044 




Mauiibhoom ••• 

®**u ^ Total 


2,337 

0,251 



I 

J 


87.170 

607.836 
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Tlie registration is completed in those districts, except in Mymen- 
singh, Tipperah, and Mannbhoom. In some districts it is found that 
subinfeudation has boon carried to a gieat extent, to the sixth degree, 
and even beyond. Burdwan and Jessore show the largest number of 
tenures, and Balasoro the smallest number. 


An abstract statement 


Assessments under the Act. 


is also annexed showing particulars 
respecting the valuation of estates, the 
revenue payable, and the amount of 
road cess assessed in the 15 districts where the rates have been struck 
for the current year. These figures cannot yet be given as absolutely 
exact, some minor adjustments still remaining, but they are substan- 
tially correct : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 * 

7 


*3 

a 

S 


^ 1 • 

.2 

§ 


1 

f? 

Name of district niid 

1 

s 


1 

3 

ote 

the rate of cess llxed 
in it. 

es 

zi 

|l 

1 

1 

-4 

si 

o d 
{So 

mount on 
1873-74. 

mount on 
1373-74. 

li 



3 

< 



H 


Us. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ns. 

Ea. 

Ilooffhly with Uowruli 
(tluif-rato) 

4.3,90,6(10 

18.78,607 

63,025 


8,652 

62,577 

24-Perfl;unnahs 
(Full rule.) 

43,13.713 

M.H1,500 

1,11,654 

... 

11,532 

1,23,186 

Nuddea 
(Full rule.) 

28,03,598 

1Q.U,323 

71.763 


12,883 

84,140 

Jessore 
(Full rate.) 

38.29,GU 

10,45,137 

1,03.208 


6,556 

1,00,864 

Moorshedabail 

.32,20.073 

13,06,458 

40,110 


2,808 

42,984 

(Half rate.) 

Uiijshahyo 

33.85.219 

10.30,072 

36,010 


2,382 

07, .392 

(Itulf rate.) 





1 


Dacca 
(Full rate.) 

22.06,630 

4,73,016 

61.000 

... 

6,000 1 

67,000 

Purreed|)oro ... 
(Throe-fourths.) 

MoriKbyr 

11,98,911 

3,39,677 

24.134 


1,2.30 1 

25..3a4 

38,80,018 

8,02,347 

64,028 

... 

1 

3,882 ! 

67,010 

(Half rate.) 





1 


BhauKulpore ... 

(UalX rate.) 

88,28,682 

5,.39,774 

55,507 

... 

1,»W ' 

1 

67,607 

Pumeab 

(Throo-fourths.) 

Cuttack 

28,39,622 

11,61,523 

62,939 


2.496 
697 j 

65,436 

20,81,454 

7,91,326 

26,340 

... 

27,0.37 

(Half rate.) 

Pooree 

10,60,110 

4,78,388 

12,021 


33 

12,954 

(Half rate.) 







Balasore 

(Half rate.) 
Hazareebaufth 

8.62.050 

4,12,424 

13,163 

i ... 

108 

13,351 

9,80,631 

60,568 

22,274 

6 

1.679 

23,068 

(Throe-fourlbs.) 







Total ... 

4.08,90,166 

1,28.74.102 

7,38.122 


02,528 1 

8,00,655 

BurdwM ... ^ ...^ 

(No rate has been fixed.) 

64,23,492 

1 24,94b903 

i 

5 j 




1 
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The most important items of the information before Government 
are as follows 


Total rateable valuation of the land lying in 
the 15 districts after deducting charges, ^o., 
under the Act 

Total land revenue of the 15 distriots 
Amount of road cess on lands for 1873-74 
Amount on mines . . . , 

Amount on houses 

Total amount of road cess of the 15 distriots for 
1873-74 


Rs. 


4,08,96,156 

1,28,74,192 

7,38,122 

6 

62,528 

8,00,666 


The valuations of those districts ore shown to exceed on an average 
three times the total revenue assessed on them. The district of Hozoree- 
baugh is quite abnormal, tho revenue being very low and the valu- 
ation upwards of 15 times tho revenue. In the district of Bhaugul- 

f 'Ore tho total valuation is more than seven times the land revenue, 
n the district of Dacca it is almost five times. In Mongbyr it is 
more tlian four times. In the ordinary Bengal districts, such as Jessore, 
24-Porgunnahs, Eajshahye, and Furreedpore, it is about three times. 
It is somewhat less than three times in Nuddea, Hooghly, Moorshed- 
abod, and Purneah. In Orissa the proportion is least. In Balasore it 
is less than twice as much ; and in Pooree and Cuttack, though more 
than twice, the valuation is considerably less than three times the 
revenue. _ But these three last mentioned distriots are temporarily- 
settled districts, and consequently not on the same footing as those 
which are permanently settled. 

The total valuation of the land is largest in Burdwan with 
upwards of .54 lakhs ; and in the districts of Hooghly with Howrah and 
of the 24-Pergunnahs, in each of which it exceeds forty lakhs of 
rupees. In Monghyr, Jessore, Bhaugulpore, Rajshahye, and 
Moorshedabad, it exceeds thirty lakhs ; in Purneah, Nuddea, 
Dacca, and Cuttack, it exceeds twenty lakhs ; in Furreedpore it is nearly 
twelve lakhs ; in Pooree it exceeds ten lakhs ; in Hazareebaugh it is 
nearly ten lakhs ; and in Balasore, where it is least, the valuation is a 
little over eight and a half lakhs. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to accept these valuations 
as a full valuation down to the very ground, as he has expressed it. 
He has no doubt that in tho case of many small properties, and of very 
many small sub-tenures, the summary valuation permitted by the 
Act has resulted in some under-valuation of the lower strata of 
holdings. It is also to bo remembered that all ryots’ tenures under 
Es. 100 rental are valued at tho rent they pay, even though these rents 
may be, and very often are, low profit rents in the case of the many 
ryots who hold ba fixed rents or on an occupancy tenure. But on the 
other hand. His Honor quite believes that we have got a valuation 
approximate to a degree sufficient for practical purposes, and which 
will yield a revenue sufficient for the expenditure which can pro- 
fitably be und^aken with our present means and machinery. 
Having accomplished so much this time, a closer valuation may be 
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made five years hence, at a time when, it is hoped, both the interest 
of the people in local works for their own benefit, and the executive 
machinery, will have so far developed as to enable the committees and 
sub-committees to spread the benefits over a wider surface, and to 
carry petty roads and water-outs to the village doors of the rural 
population in a manner devised and approved by themselves. 

The Lieutenant-Qovernor has not ceased to make constant and 


S«CC«. of tho road cm inquiries about go 

working of the Koad Cess Act. He 
has received from all the local officers the same reply, that they have 
met with no great or insuperable difficulty in tlio valuations, and that 
the working of the Act has so for been a complete success. It may be 
said that the valuations have been completed with an ease and absence 
of friction which has astonished tho most sanguine. 

The only serious difficulty raised has been quite a subsidiary 
one, regarding the irregular rent-free tenures within estates. It was 
represented that many of tho holders of these tenures were men who 


would think it a great grievance to bo obliged to pay through the 
zemindar ; and provision having been made by Section 26 of the Aot 
for such cases, Mr. Schaloh permitted such holders to make separate 
returns in threo or four districts. TJiey have, in the 24-Pergunuahs 
and one or two other districts, taken advantage of this permission to 
an unexpected degree, and have almost swamped the officer in charge 
of the cess operations with a multitude of returns of very petty 
tenures, real or pretended, so much so as to make it a question 
whether this permission should ever have been given. Clerical labour 
apart, however, almost the only practical difficulty would bo the 
necessity for serving an enormous number of notices every year under 
Section 22 of the Act. Tho question is, as has been stated, a mere 


subsidiary question, not affecting at all the main working of the Aot. 
The fact is that the whole law regarding these unregistered rent-free 
holdings is in a most unsettled state, and that it is better to avoid raising 
such a large question in connection with the road cess more than can 
be hj^ed. 

u pon tho whole Sir George Campbell does not hesitate to affirm 
that the experiment of valuing the lands of Bengal and imposing a road 
cess has now been carried so far as to enable us to say with confidence 


that it is a distinct and decided success ; that tho difficulties have been 


by no means so insuperable as had been feared ; and that wo are well 
advanced towards obtaining a fair record and valuation of landed 
property and tenures in Bengal, a sound basis for the local taxation of 
immovable property, and a good income for tho construction and 
maintenance of roads and water channels. The road cess has been 


actually imposed, and collections have commenced without difficulty or 
hindrance. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed to the Govern- 
ment of India that for this successful result he considers that the 
Government is mainly indebted to the care, skill, and experience 
of Mr. Schalch, the Senior Member of the Board of Eevenue, whose 
unrivalled knowledge of the land system and laud tenures of Bengal, 
and constant devotion to the public service, have enabled him, both in 
the settlement of the Bill and in ita working, to attain a success such 
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as without him we should certainly not have obtained. His Honor 
has ventured to claim for Mr. Schalch at the hands of the Government 
of India, and of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, an acknowledg- 
ment of his very special services in the successful solution of this great 
and difficult problem, which has been the occasion of so many dis- 
cussions and so much anxiety. The Lieutenant-Governor desires also 
to add his testimony to the zeal, energy, and tact with which the local 
officers have performed their duties under the Act. However adverse 
the opinion of some officers may have originally been to some of the 
measures of the present administration, and however some of them may 
have grumbled regarding some questions of promotion in respect of 
which the Lieutenant-Governor thought it his duty to depart from 
worn grooves, His Honor desires to testify that they have, with scarcely 
any exception, been most loyal and thorough in carrying out the 
measures decided on, whether it be in regard to the Census, in regard to 
the Koad Cess Act, or in regard to any thing else. So far from oppos- 
ing tho Government, tliey have given it the most hearty assistance, and 
have attained a success beyond expectation, such as would never have 
been acliieved by any half-hearted work. Sir George Cami)boll has felt 
this and acknowledges it thoroughly. 

The Lieutenant-Governor cannot, moreover, regard but as extreme- 
ly satisfactory the ready way in which tho landholders have fuliilled 
their obligations under tlio Act. It may be instanced that in one 
district alone (in Forreedpore), out of 1,092 calls for returns 1,G91 were 
at once obeyed. Tho Collectors of Hooghly and Burdwan were able to 
collect the returns without tho imposition of a single line. In other dis- 
tricts where it was necessary to impose penal measures, the penalty 
lias been very rarely enforced, and in all cases where it has been found 
that the fines were excessive, or the default not wilful, the fines have 
been refunded wholly or in part. It has been generally found that 
where the requirements of the Act were fully explained and the land- 
lords had the records of their rent transactions in good order, the 
returns were submitted within a fair period, and in no case has any 
determined resistance been shown even when the information required 
had to bo collected from the papers of past years. 

With reference to the anticipated scarcity, His Excellency the 

Governor-General has recently desired 

SuRponaion of the road cgss (inthorizod that tho levy of tho road CCSS may 
in certain districU and parts of districts. postponed in any district Or portioU 

of a district whore the Lieutenant- 
Governor may consider that the cess-payers ore in distress.” ‘‘ It 
is to be remembered,” it was added, that in those districts which 
are not so severely affected, the proceeds of the road cess will afford 
the means of usefully employing any surplus labour that may be 
thrown upon the market.” The Lieutenant-Governor has accordingly 
authorized the Commissioners of the cess districts which for relief pur- 
poses have been classed as distressed, to suspend the collections of the 
cess if it is found that the conditions ore certainly such as have been 
described; and he authorized the Commissioners of Bajshahye and 
Burdwan to suspend the cess in any portion of the road cess districts of 
their divisions, or in any particular estate, in which it may be found that 
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the oesfi-paying ryots are reduced to present distress, and that rents are 
not realized. In issuing orders, His Honor pointed out that although 
high prices may be expected to prevail everywhere, tlie agriculturalists 
who may have even a moderate or short crop which has not wholly 
failed, will have a compensation in those high prices ,* and that till 
the famine is extreme, they suffer far less than the landless classes. It 
was therefore very necessary to discriminate between these oases, in 
which an extreme failure has involved all classes in a common distress, 
and a moderate or partial failure, in which the labourers and non- 
agriculturalists chiefly suffer, and in which rents are paid without very 
heavy remissions. The Lieutenant-Governor has left it to the dis- 
cretion of these Commissioners so to act for the best as neither to remit 
the cess unnecessarily, nor to press the people too much whore they are 
really reduced to groat distress ; and wherever the cess is postponed, it 
has been directed that the fact should be at once made known to the 


cess-paying ryots. Fortunately the districts most threatened with 
scarcity, those of the Patna division and tho Northern Kajshahye 
districts — Eungporo, Dinagopore, and Bogra — are not cess districts, 
and the cess districts of the Bhaugulporo division only are among those 
already classed as distressed. 

Besides tho district road cess which is imposed under tho Eoad 


Other road ccsbcb and tolls. 


Cess Act, some funds are supplied for 
tho maintenance of roads from tolls, 


and minor cesses, which are now exclusively tho property of the 
district in which they are levied, and to which allusion has already boon 
made under the head of Local Funds. In the district of Shahabad it has 


been the practice, under an engagement made at the time of tlie perma- 
nent settlement, to levy a cess of one per cent, on landholders for 
roads ; and under orders of the Government of India in 1802, this cess 
has been extended to all estates not previously permanently settled 
which come under settlement ; on such estates a rate of one per cent, 
is imposed in addition to the land revenue assessment. In these pro- 
vinces, however, the area so assessed is comparatively small, and tho 
proceeds of tlie rato during 1872-73 amounted to only Es. 27,000, of 
which more than Es. 16,000 came from the district of Shahabad. 

The receipts from road tolls amounted in 1872-73 to Es. 8.5,090, 
which were realized in the districts of tlie Central and Western 


Bengal, the division of Patna, and tho Monghyr district. These tolls 
are very unpopular and unequal in their incidence, as well as partaking 
of the nature of a transit duty, and tho Lieutenant-Governor trusts 
that they will gradually be done away with in all districts as tho 
road cess is brought into i)lay. 

Ferry tolls stand on a somewhat different footing. Tho road tolls 
are devoted to the maintenance of roads : the ferry tolls are devoted, 
in the first instance, to the maintenance of ferries, and the surplus 
goes to the maintenance of roads and to providing accommodation 
for travellers. The ferry realizations of tho past year amounted to 
Es. 5,01,516, of which more than half is collected in the Patna division, 
and nearly one-fourth in Tirhoot, where the lioutenant-Govemor fears 
that ferry tolls may be carried to excess. The proceeds of all these and 
other funds were formerly (credited to an amalgamated road fund, being 
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transferred to that head at the end of each year ; the Government distri- 
buted the available funds by annual allotments aooording to the require- 
ments of eaoh district. From the commencement of the finanoial year 
1872-73 these funds have been made strictly local to the districts where 
they are raised, and ore managed by the local committees. 

As already stated, Government has always hitherto given, and 
still gives, grants-iu-aid to district road funds. These grants-in-aid 
generally amount to about ten lakhs per annum, but in the past year 
about twelve lakhs were given to last till 30th September 1873 ; and 
even after the Koad Cess Act is in full working order it is contem- 
plated to continue these grants in a modified degree to the poorer 
districts. 

The total road fund income of all the districts for the finanoial year 
ending Jllst March 1873 (which is different from the road year ending 
80th September, accounts for which are not yet final,) was as follows 


Eoceipts under the Eoad Cess Act — 


Bs. 

Cess ... 

• • • 

4,886 

Fines 

• • • 

19,180 

Old one per. cent road-cess 

• • • 

27,660 

Itoad tolls ••• ... i.i 

• • • 

85,690 

Ferry tolls 

• • » 

6,01,516 

Canal tolls .•• 

» • • 

4,203 

Sales of produce 

• • • 

2,813 

Eefunds, &o. ... 

Miscellaneous (principally a transfer 

• • • 

in 

2,602 

account) ... 

Grant-in-aid (to last till 30th September 

69,973 

18/3) ••• •«« ••• ... 

EDUCATION CESSES. 

• • • 

12,09,060 


At page 24.7 of lost year’s report it was stated that in Bengal 
, , alone, of all the provinces of India, 

Local funds for e uciition. education had never been aided in any 

way by any grants from local or municipal funds.” That reproach is not 
now literally cori’oct. In another i)art of the present report it has been 
explained that tlie short Municipal Act passed in 1873 has empowered 
municipal bodies to spend a portion of their income in educating the 
children of their towns if they voluntarily choose to do so. The Act 
giving these powers became law after the end of the official year, and 
therefore there cannot be any considerable expenditure of municipal 
money on schools, until the year 1874. Some Municipalities have 
intimated their intention to make grants to their schools. 

The Government of India has recently granted for purposes of 

local improvement three per cent, of the 
Educational assignment out of the revo- q£ Government estates End of 

nu6 of Governmeut catatea. aciawx v* v* 

ryotwoxee estates m Bengal, and sis 
per cent, of the rental of the ryotwaree districts of Assam and the 
Bhootan Dooars. It was left to the Government of Bengal to decide 
what proportion of this allotment should be given for educational 
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and other local purposes, and the Ldeutenant-Qovernor decided that 
out of the local improvement allotment — 

(a) In Assam and the Dooars, two per cent, on the net 
rental should be devoted to primary schools. 

(J) In Government estates situate on a district where the 
Hoad Cess Act is not in force, one per cent, of the 
net rental should be spent on primary schools. 

(c) In districts where the lioad Cess Act was in force, two- 
thirds of the balance of the local improvement 
grant, after defrayal of the landlord’s share of the 
road cess, should be devoted to primary schools. 

These orders only take effect from the 1st March next (1874) , so that 
no actual result on the number of primary schools can yet be reported. 

The Government of India also agreed that at the rosettlemont of all 

temporarily-settled estates in Bengal, 
t«”Por«riIy-wttled p^j. aSSUHied 

rental should be set aside as the local 
improvement cess, and the Lieutenant-Governor directed that the share 
assignable out of this cess for primary schools should be settled in the same 
way as for Government estates. 


Educational cess still unlevivd over the 
greater part of Bengal. 


The Court of Words has sot aside in most solvent estates under its 
„ . , care a certain annual sum for tho 

school.ouW.rd. ertate,. establishment of primary schools and 

for the encouragement of other schools. On tho Noakhally estates belong- 
ing to the Paikpara Wards, this policy has been most successfully 
carried out, and a considerable number of primary schools has been 
established; To each of those schools is attached a Moulvie (Mahomedan 
teacher) for tho benefit of the Mahomedan ryots, who oonstituto the 
groat majority of the rural pupulation of Noakhally. In the Dur- 
baugah and other estates a similar policy has been followed. 

The area to which tho orders summarised in tho foregoing para- 
graphs apply, is but a very small pro- 
portion of the whole of Bengal, and it 
must bo admitted that in by far tho 
greater part of the country wo are still without any provisions for 
primary education. On the Wards’ estates there is no guarantee 
that when the estates pass from the supervision of the Court of Wards 
any considerable annual sum will continue to be spent on primary 
education, though the Lieutenant-Governor has strong hopes that tho 
owners of great landed incomes like the Rajah of Gooch Behar, tho 
Maharajah of Durbangah, the Rajah of Hutwa, the Maharajah of 
Chota Nagpore, and the Zemindars of Paikpara, will continue the 
policy begun bjr the Court of Words, and will do their duty to tho poorer 
people on their estates by subscribing for the support of primary 
schools. Even, however, if the owners of great estates set a good example 
in this important respect, there will still remain tho vast majority of 
the estates of the permanently settled districts which will contribute 
nothing towards the education of their inhabitants. The temporarily- 

2 z 
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settled areas in Bengal outside the provinoes of Assam and Orissa 
are barely, 5 per cent, of the revenue-paying lauds of the country, so 
that after all that has been done there will remain estates with a rental 
of over fifteen millions sterling which contribute no share at all to the 
support of primary schools. Seeing that in all other provinoes of India 
village schools are supported mainly, if not wholly, by a contribution 
from the rental of land, the great provinces of Bengal must remain 
very destitute of village schools until some method of raising funds for 
primary education shall have been devised. A statement of the needs 
of Bengal in this respect was laid before the Government of India in 
the Buiumer of 1873, and the Lieutenant-Governor prayed for a decision 
whether the new primary school scheme sliould be continued for a time 
by means of the existing provincial balances, in the hope that other ways 
and moans might hereafter be forthcoming, or whether the Government 
of Iiidia would bo pleased to make some special grant for their support 
and extension, or whether the scheme, which had so far succeeded 
exceedingly well, was to be foregone, and we were to give up all hope 
of (establishing primary schools in Bengal. On that representation no 
orders have been yet received. 

The present difficulty in regard to the providing tlio means of 
prinniry education in Bengal may be thus stated : — 

“ For some years the Government of India had pressed upon the 
Bengal Government the very great necessity of promoting primary 
education among the masses of Bengal ; two successive ^^ceroys in 
Council also urged on the Bengal Government that funds for the 
(extension of primary schools in Bengal villages ought to bo found by 
a local rating, as has already been done in other provinces of India. 

“ Tlie Bengal Government of 1868-70 did not concur in the views 
of the Supreme Government in regard to local rating, but the Govern- 
ment of India adhered to its view, and submitted the papers regarding 
this very important question to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Secretary of State for India reviewed* the whole question and the 

discussions thereon, and His Grace 
, 1 . 'pa^: " announced the views of Her Majesty’s 

Government to bo that a local rating 
would not be unjust or inexpedient in the permanently- settled districts, 
provided the rate fell on all property accessible thereto. In regard to 
an educational rate, it was announced that ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
‘ can have no doubt that as elsewhere, so in Bengal, the expenditure 
‘ required for the education of the people ought to be mainly defrayed 
‘ out of local resources.^ The despatch goes on to say that ‘ this 
‘ (expenditure on education), however, is precisely the appUoation of 
‘rates which tho present condition of the people may render them 
‘ least able to appreciate. I approve therefore of your Excellency 
‘proceeding with groat caution in the matter.’ 

“ On the present Lieutenant-Governor fell the duty of giving effect 
to the views of the Government of India and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as referred to in the foregoing paragraphs. He understood the 
despatch of May 1870 to sanction the principle of local rating for edu- 
cation, on which principle the Government of India had so strongly 
insisted, but to enjoin great caiition in its application. In accordance 
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with that view the Lieutenant- Governor thought it desirable not imme- 
.diately to attempt for the present any oompulsorj rating for education 
in the country districts where the road cess has, under Bengal Act X of 
1871, been imposed for the maintenance of roads and water-ways, lie, 
however, proposed to try the principle of a rate for education on the 
smallest possible scale by providing that in first and second-class muni- 
cipalities, that is, in the towns to which the Road Cess Act does not 
extend, if the means of primary instruction do not exist, it should bo 
obligatory to provide for the maintenance of primary schools. 

‘‘ It was at the same time proposed to make lawful a voluntary 
provision for primary schools in village communes. 

“ Among the reasons given by fiis Excellency the present Viceroy 
for refusing his assent to the Bengal Municipalities’ Bill, llis 
Excellency has said that he could not assent to those portions of tln3 
Bill wliich proposed to make the provision of elementary education 
obligatory upon first and second-class municipalities. 

“ I'lie jirovisions in regard to rural communes were also disapproved. 

“ The present situation then is, that this Government has intimated 
its intention not to attempt for the present to impose a compulsory rate 
for schools in the country districts, and His Excellency the Viceroy lias 
refused his assent to provisions for imposing such an obligation on towns 
and for enabling rural communes voluntarily to raise funds for llie 
purpose. Thus the Bengal Government can have no rating for education 
at all. It follows tliat these provinces are in exactly the same position 
as when the discussion first commenced, having no funds for primary 
education, unless they can bo given from the general revenues, 'rhn 
Lioutonant-Goveriior lias, out of exceptional savings, made a small 
provision for primary schools during the present year. But no such 
savings can be expected in coming years, and tliero has boon no sucooss- 
ful step made to meet permanently the difficulty that Bengal lias no funds 
for establishing, aiding, and maintaining primary schools for the 
sixty-five millions of its subjects.” 


MUNICIPAL RKVENUKS. 


The total municipal income of the various classes of municipalities 

of Bengal during the year 1872-73 
uuicipa ucome. ^ folloWB. The figUTOB do liot 

correspond with those given by the Accountant-General, because some 
municipalities besides Calcutta, viz. the Suburbs, Howrah, Dacca, and 
Patna, do not bank with Government, and their monies do not aj)poar 
in the Government accounts : — 


lU 

Calcutta 33,0.}, LC2 

Suburl)B of Calcutta and Howrah under Act III oflR&t and speciul 

Acts 4, at, 243 

MuiiicipalitjeA in the interior under Act 111 of 18H4 ... e,8],069 

Municipalities under Act VI ot 1808, with one under Art XX VJ 

of 1860 4,01,007 

Towns and unions under Act XX of 1860 1,30,191 


Total 


60,76,602 
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In this are included the small loans and grants received by muni- 
cipalities in the interior^ but not the large loans raised in Calcutta and 
classed as extraordinary receipts. These Calcutta extraordinary receipts 
amounted in all to Es. 11,77,865 in addition to the amount above 
stated. 

The principal sources of income under the various Acts have been 
already mentioned in the chapter on municipal administration, but 
may bo here again recapitulated as follows. This statement for 1872-73 
includes the suburbs of Calcutta and Howrah ; in fact all municipalities 
except Calcutta : — 

Rs. 

Huti* on rjvvnors accordinj? to tli<* yearly vahio of Uouhch and IhiuIh 


owned ill the town 7|29,609 

'rax on iiccniiiers of holdings accordiiit; to their circnmBtances and 

pro]M‘rtv to hr protected 5,36,45.3 

Tax fin enn'iaf^cB, carts, horses, and elephants 73,821 

Fines and feoH 02,210 

Pounds, femes, and tolls 1,32,277 

U(>nt of lionscs, Kordens, and nuirkets ..... 38,66:) 

Otlier sources, including grants from provincial funds and loans ... ^1,67,660 


Total ... 17,70,490 


Tho following statemont shows the revenues and receipts of the 
Calcutta Municipality for 1872. 


Ordinary receipts : — 


House-rate 

Lifcliting-rato 

Poliro-rate 

Water-rato and sale of water ... 

Ijicon8c.s on profe.sBinns, trades and callings 

Ditto for carriagos and horses 

Kegisiratioii of enrts and hackeries 

Notice of demand and warrant fees 

Judicial fiiiOH and fines for not taking out licenses 

Hackney fines 

Removal of irade refuse 

Licenses for public necessaries 

Foes from tolali nielitcrs* depots 

Fees from slaughter-houses 

Rent and income of Town Hall 

Kent of public necessaries 

Ditto of Dhappa Fishery and Lake land ... 

Ditto of Skinning Platform ... 
liemoval of night-.soil from private promises 
Ditto of suburban night-soil ... 

Grass-cutting foes, &c., in public squares 
Hire of Steam Roller 

Sale of unclaimed properties, &c., from Pauper Hospital 

Rent, &c., of Municipal Railway 

Licenses, &c., for jute ware-houses 

Miscolinnoous receipts 

Sale of materials, stores, Ac., ... 

Value of stores, materials, Ac., used in works 

Suspense Account. 

Income-tax, deposits of contractors^ advances refunded, Ac., Ac. 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

9,48,876 

4 

3 

2,00,331 

14 

9 

2,12,427 

16 

9 

4,96,899 

0 

9 

2,37,888 

3,10,701 

6 

7 

6 

8 

48,175 

9 

4 

20,676 

0 

6 

23,134 

11 

6 

880 

16 

11 

36,718 

4 

0 

1,133 

0 

0 

26,967 

0 

0 

83,783 

6 

0 

9,796 

4 

0 

22,748 

15 

3 

1,170 

0 

0 

6,050 

0 

0 

6,829 

19,200 

11 

6 

0 

0 

1,879 

6 

0 

360 

0 

0 

1,006 

13 

6 

1,666 

9 

0 

31,329 

8 

0 

17,214 

10 

2 

68,826 

13 

8 

6,66,838 

8 

7 

64,712 

3 

11 


Total 


33,06,102 10 7 
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To this may be added extraordinary receipts as follows 


Drainage Loan from Government 
Loan from Govorninent for Municipal Market 
Loan from Government for extension of water-works 
Receipts from the estate of Mr. Marcus ... 

Sundry receipts on account of private drainage 
Receipt from Commissioner of Police for work done at Foundling 
Asylum, &c. ... 

Miscellaneous receipts 


Rs. A. P. 


6,00,000 0 0 

2.30.000 0 0 

2.70.000 0 0 
47,367 0 0 

1,682 7 4 

111 

6,241 


SvspENSB Account. 


lucome-tax, deposits of contractors, old advances adjusted, &c. ... 23,673 6 11 


Total 11,77,806 11 6 


The value of stores used, which appears as a large item in the 
Calcutta income, is merely a matter of account, being balanced by a 
corresponding expenditure ; and excluding this and some foes for 
specific servi&s and miscellaneous receipts, tne real taxation of Calcutta 
amounts to somewhat less than 24 lakhs of rupees, say £235,000. 

In a former chapter allusion has been made to the lightness of 
, . , , . , , municipal taxation in Bengal, out- 

I„o,dencoof,nun.cpaltax«t.o... Calcutta and tho subufbs. Tbo 

following statement, submitted to tho Government of India in tho 
course of tho past year, refers both to Calcutta and to the country towns, 
and shows how the calculation regarding tho incidence of taxation 
in tho latter was worked out. The figures are taken from the Itoports 
regarding taxation in British India,’’ published by tho Government of 
India. It will he observed that the income from taxation is distin- 
guished from receipts from other sources. 

“ The Liouteuant-Governor has repeatedly admitted that the 
municipal taxation of Calcutta proper is high even for the capital city 
of India. The circumstances of Calcutta and the other Presidency 
towns are so very difibrent from the rest of India, that their taxation 
cannot usefully be compared with towns in tho interior. The 
comparative incidence of the three Presidency towns must there- 
fore be separately compared. Tho groat city on the Ilooghly, the 
Metropolis of India, is divided into no less than five dilferent 
municipalities, namely, Calcutta proper, containing all the houses 
and lands within the Maharatta Ditch and within the original civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court ; Howrah, a large town which has 
grown up on the opposite bank of the Ilooghly Ilivor and contains tho 
terminus of the East Indian Railway, the docks of the Calcutta Port, 
and a number of factories of different kinds ; the Suburban Muni- 
cipality and the two (Northern and Southern) Suburban Towns, which 
adjoin Calcutta, and which are separated from Calcutta merely by a 
technical boundary, such as a particular street. The five municipalities 
form one uninterrupted stretch of houses, except where the Hooghly 
divides Howrah from the rest of the city ; and they are in reality one 
town, though they are governed under different municipal laws and pay 
varying rates of municipal taxation. Taking tho five municipalities 
which make the city of Calcutta, wo find that their taxation, exclusive 
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of mifloellanoous receipts which are not taxation, compares with tlie 
taxation of Bombay and Madras thus — 


o eS 

r-i 

’Calcutta, inside tho Maharntta Ditch 

Population. 

4A7,mi 

I'otal taxation. 

Rh. 

23,36,690 

Incidence of 
taxation per 
head of the 
population. 

Rfi. 

6*22 


Calcutta, Suburban Miinicipnlity 

2,57,149 

2,83,684 

1-10 


Howrah, „ „ 

97,781 

1,31,876 

1 37 


North Siibiirbim Town of Calcutta 

27,263 

20 294 

0*7*t 


South „ „ „ 

62,632 

11,371 

0-22 


Total for (Calcutta 

892,429 

27,84,861 

312 

Jiombay (paj^c 012 Rlue Book, year 1872-7.*)) 

6*14,405 

29, r, 9,28.3 

4*60 

Madras (pago 108 of IJluo Rook, year 1870-71) 

.‘197,652 

4,10,631 

1*10 


“ It will bo seen that the municipal taxation of Calcutta and its 
suburbs is lighter than that of Bombay, but mucli heavier than that of 
Madras. Ilegarding tho variation in the weight of taxation on the 
dilforent townships which compose the city of Calcutta, it may be 
observed that in Calcutta proper, whore the J ustices have tlio fullest 
(3ontrol over the rate of taxation and are not subject to the control of 
(Jovoriiment, tho taxation is very high ; in the Suburban Municipality, 
and in Howrah, where the Municipal Commissioners have considerable 
but still restricted powers, the taxation is tolerably high ; while in the 
two Suburban Towns, where the rate of taxation is fixed almost entirely 
by Government officers, tho rate is extremely low. 

Turning now to the consideration of municipalities in the interior, 
outside tho Frosidency towns, we find tho number and proportion of the 
I)opulation brought witliin the pale of municipal taxation to be as 


follows : 

Total iKipnljilion of 
the pifiviiicc un- 
der it'Kiiinr go- 
vernment outside 
Pi’csidoney towns. 

Total population 
of all municipal 
towiiH outside 
tho Presidency 
towns and Kur- 
rncheo. 

Proportion of mu- 
nicipal to total 
popuhitiun. 

Beufj^al 

61,000,000 

2,400,067 

3$ per cent. 

Madras 

31 ,000, 000 

1,077,709 

3 

Bombay 

13,260,000 

1,488,083 

11 

N. W. ProvincPB 

31,603,000 

3,535,783 

11 

Punjab 

19.600.000 

11.600.000 

2,408,826 

12 >1 

Oudh 

648,291 


Central Provinces 

8,250,000 

602,463 

7§ .. 

“ Thus Bengal lias a 

smaller proportion of her inhabitants under 


the operation of municipal taxation than any province except Madras, 
where the municipal townspeople bear a sliglitly smaller proportion 
to the general population than in Bengal. 

“ The returns given in the volume on taxation of some provinces 
are not so full as for others, and the comparison of taxation cannot be 
made exactly accurate in all particulars. Some provinces give the 
actual income for one year and the estimated income for two years ; 
some give only the estimated income for one year ; some give the 
income from taxation proper, as well as the gross receipts from all 
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sources ; while some give only the income from taxation. Some of the 
provincial statements are not totalled. The several towns have, how- 
ever, been classified, the different olasses of income have been distin- 
guished as far as possible, and totals have been made in this office for 
tlie purpose of comparison. 

The statistics of municipal taxation, taken from the volume on 
taxation and worked out as above, give the following results for large 
towns containing over 10,000 souls each, for small towns containing 
loss than 10,000 souls, and for all towns, large and small together. 


liicidonco por head of the population 
ill plficos eontaininff ovor lu.ooo 
muuIh uiitfsido the) Prf‘sideiic3' 
towns and Kurrnchee. 


Ineidoneo por head of the 
])opiiIiitioii III places eon- 
tainiiif? less than 
10,000 souls. 


^ Of tlui croNH muni- 

Of thcj nuiniripal 

or the icroHN muni- 

Orthofcrosa muiii< 


CM pal receipts. 

liKM>iuc from muiiicl- 

eipal receipts. 

fipal income from 



pal taxation. 


municipal taxation, 


Rs. A. 1*. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Hengnl 

0 7 H 

0 6 

10 

0 B 6 

0 6 10 

Madras 

not shewn 

0 11 

11 

t.herc are no 

small municipal 





towns in Madras. 

Bombay 

1 1 0 

1 0 

8 

0 7 0 

0 0 6 

N. W. Provinces... 

not shown 

0 11 

3 

not shown 

0 4 6 

Punjab 

ditto 

0 16 

7 

ditto 

0 0 1 

OikUi 

not 8<‘]>ar.it»ly shown 0 10 

3 

not M'piiratoly shown 0 0 0 

Central Provinces 

10 7 

o 15 

0 

0 113 

0 11 2 


“ The incidence of municipal taxation on all municipal towns, both 
largo and small, may ho compared thus — 

Incidcneo per head of the population of all 
luunieipal towns, both larf^o and siiiail. 

l)f the gross municipal Of the munieipal ineoirio 


Bengal 



receipts. 

Hs. A. P. 

0 7 6 

from toxation. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 6 10 

Miulras 



not shown 

0 11 

11 

Bombay 

Noith- Western Provinces 



0 13 11 

• ) 13 

a 



not show'll 

0 8 

6 

Punjab 

Omih 


... 

ditto 

0 11 

6 



0 11 0 

0 » 

it 

(Vntpjil Provinces 



0 14 7 

0 13 

6 


“ It will be seen that the general incidonoe of municipal taxation in 
Bengal is less than half the average incidonco for tho rest of India ; 
that the average incidence in the North-Western Provinces is 44 per 
cent, higher than in Bengal ; while in other provinces tho incidence is 
from 72 per cent, to 133 per cent, higher than in Bengal. For towns 
containing more than 10,000 souls, the incidence of municipal taxation 
in other provinces is from 76 per cent, to 164 per cent, more than in 
Bengal. For small towns containing less than 10,000 souls, the 
incidence of municipal taxation in Bengal is about the same as in most 
other provinces, except the North-Western Provinces, where tho inci- 
dence is 24 per cent, smaller, a very large number of iietty places 
being there lightly taxed for police purposes only.'* 
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CHAPTER XXII 1. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


For Bomo years past attempts have been made to oolleot statistics 

of births and deaths from the whole 
Ben^i “oa of these provinces. The inacouracy 

of the results oDtained has, however, 
always been notorious. Exceptional difficulties beset the Sanitary 
Commissioner for .Hengal. His returns have always boon incomplete 
from every district, and absolutely untrustworthy. In 1871 the 
mortality in Bengal, with a population of 60 millions, was registered 
at 200,331, which is only a proportion of four in a thousand. The 
reports of previous years have shown even more unsatisfactory results 
than this. 

In the following table, which the Lioutenant-Governor has taken 
from the Sanitary Commissioner’s report, the districts of Bengal are 
arranged in order as to efficiency in mortuiiry registration in 1871 : — 


! 

;HortnIit.v over 10 ix*r 1,000. From 5 to 10 per 1,000. 

1 

From 3 to 6 iwr 1,000. 

Under 3 ])nr 1,000. 

Semmpore mib-divi- 
«i(m 14‘3 

^'owfforiK ll’H 

GuwalTNira lO'fl 

JRjcrbhoom . . 101 

Kamroop ... 9'8 

Sinfcblioom ... 6'6 

Sibsaugur ... 8*2 

Jessore . . 7'9 

Hurd wan ... 7*8 

Chitbigong , . 7*5 

Ilooglily ... 7*4 

Cuttiick . . 7*8 

Uancnonih ... 7* 

UnjHhnhyo ... 6*0 

Hogrti. ... 6*0 

Hazoroebangh ... 6*4 

Lohardiigga ... 6*1 

Darjeeling ... 6*7 

Nonalmlly ... 6*7 

21-Pergniinahs... 6*9 

Bhaugiilpore ... 4*0 

Howi^ ... 4*6 

Moorshedabad ... 4*3 

Maldah ... 4*2 . 

Manbliuom ... 8*0 

Pooree ... 8*6 

Nuddea ... 8*0 

Sariin ... 8*6 

Chumparun 8*1 

Diiiageporo ... 8*1 

Balarore ... 3*1 

Furreedporo ... 2*8 

Patna ... 2*6 

Julpigoreo ... 2*6 

Pubna ... 2*6 

Shahabod ... 2*4 

Rfidnaporo ... 2*4 

Kaekcrgiinj ... 2*2 

Tippomh ... 2*1 

Dacca ... 2*1 

Monghyr ... 1*9 

Sylhot ... rs 

Bungpore ... 1*7 

Oochar ... 1*6 

Pumeah ... 1*6 

Mymonsing ... 1 


Nothing could prove the worthlessness of the returns more clearly 
than the figures displayed in this statement. The figures for the 
district of Mymensing, showing a death-rate of 1 per 1,000, would be 
ridiculously, if they were not deplorably, wrong. Dr. Jaokson also 
remarks that in Burdwan, where so fatal an epidemic was raging, it is 
probable that not more than one death in several can have been reported. 
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Dr. Jackson proceeds to show by an inierestiiig analysis that there 
is a special defect in all districts in tho registration of female and of 
infant mortality. It is in infant mortality tliat the greatest defieien(3y 
appears. In England the deaths of persons under (ivo years of ago 
form 4ri per cent, of the total mortalit}" ; in Bengal tiny form only 
l-rH per cent. It may bo possible that infant mortalitj^ may not bo so 
great in India as it is among the poorer classes of tho groat cities of 
western countries ; but tlio disproportion cannot approaelj to wluit it 
amounts to in these roturns. 

The Lieutenant-Governor ha8,ho\vover,ali*oady succeeded in (jflbcting 

in the present year a toutjitive reform 
i" «;« »woi. «ud 

Vital statistics are acquired, lie has 
freely confessed that the acquisition of accurate statistics is at prosent 
imjiossible over tho enormous areas wliich compose our districts with their 
vast populations and uneducated agencies; and, wliile not ivlimpiisliing 
the atteiii|.)t to do what can be done towards a complelo registration, it 
has been resolved in tho meantime to jiorfect tlio syshmi mi a.smaller 
scale over certain exjjerimental selected areas both urban and rural in 
every district. These areas have been chosen, as far as was ])ossihlu, 
with reference to their geographical situation, so as to lio accossihle and 
easily supervised, and it was arranged heforehaiul that tho census 
should be taken in them with jiartieuhir care. 

At least one town area and one country area have boon sclecjted in 
each district. Tho town area selected has usually been tho head- 
quarters station of tlie district. Tho area of tlio rural registration lias 
been limited to a moderate number of villages, compactly situated, with 
a population, as a rule, of from 10 to 30,000 inhabitants. In the town 
areas the duty of collecting these statistics has been generally mot 
and discharged by tlio Municipal Gommissioiiers, siq/phuuonted by a 
grant from Govoriinient. For tho rural areas a small s])ecial expen- 
diture lias been sanctioned. A very wide discretion has in all cases 
been allowed to the local officers in appointing tho agency to collect 
those returns. It was loft to their discretion also whether the regis- 
tration of births should be included in the first install co. 

In order to facilitate these returns, the Lioutenaiit-Govornor lias 

. . .. sanctioned the reoommondatioii wliich 

( ur a owtH to ivi Surff.'oiis. lopoatedly urgod upon Gov- 

ern men t by successive Sanitary Commissioners and by district officers, 
for allowing a sanitary clerk to all Civil Surgeons, to ai<l them in tho 
compilation of vital statistics, which in those provinces, as olsowhero, is 
a duty imposed upon the medical officer. 

The registration of sanitary statistics from the selected areas in 
„ , ^ ^ Bengal started fair from most of the 

^ localities m the provinces from the 

Ist January 1873, and reports have been received from the Sani- 
tary Commissioner on tho results wffiieh have boon collected during tlio 
fiist two quarters of the year. They present undoubtedly a very 
great improvement on what have hitherto been submitted. In some 
cases they are no doubt fairly correct, in others very ajiproximately 
accurate, and in very few are they very widely wrong. 
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The areas selected are 101 in number, oomprising a population of 

Mortuary Statiatic. (1,922.008). The 

gross mortality ot each quarter is re- 
turned as follows : — 


Towns 
hural areas 
Combinod areas 


lat quarter. 

5*8 per nulle. 
4*a „ 

6T 


2nd quarter. 

7*38 per mille. 
6*01 „ 

6*06 „ 


Or as given iu the usual form per annum per mille. — 


1st quarter. 2ud quarter. 


Mean annual rate 
of the six mouths. 


Towns ... ... ... 2.3*2 20*52 20.36 

llurul ... ... 17*2 20*01 18*62 

Combi 110(1 areas ... ... 20‘4t 2‘1‘20 22 03 

That ilie actual mortality is higher than these ratios, is certain, 
but it ift satisfactory to have made so decided a step as this iu advance 
towards tlie ti’uth. It is csj)ccially satisfactory to note the improved 
registration evinced during the second quarter, when more experience 
had been gained. 

The mortality according to sox during the two quarters under 


^ compares thus 


1st quarter. 

2nd quarter. 

Moan of the six 
months por i.aoo 
per annum. 

Mural area 8^ 

Males ... 

4*8 

6 4 

20*4 

Fouialos 

4*0 

4*3 

16*6 

Town areas — 

Mali's ... 

6*60 

7-9 

29*0 

Fainalcs 

6*03 

6*6 

25*38 

Combined areas — 

Males 

... 6*0 

65 

23*0 

Females 

47 

6-.S 

20*0 


Tlie female registration is therefore shown proportionately defec- 
tive, as might have been expected. 

The mortality according to age is returned as follows : — 


Under one year 
Onu to six 3 cars .. 
Six to twelve years 
Adults 


For ennt. of gross 
mortality. 


The English rates meanwhile are — 

Under one year ... 21*5 per cent, of gross mortality. 

„ live years ... ... 41*1 ditto ditto. 

It has already been suggested that infant life may be better in 
India tlian iu England, but there is suspicion that in great part 
it is the defective registration of infant mortality in India that makes 
the death-rate abnormally low. Tho death of an adult is an event in 
the family and iu the village where it takes place : the death of a child, 
a few weeks, or months old, — no event at all. 

Statements are given in the Appendix which show in detail the 
Bolectjed areas of Bengal and the ratio of their mortality during the 
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first half year of 1 878. The following areas show a mortality at 
a rate of more than 30 per thousand of the population per anniun : — 



Death*rat-o per '\ 



Death-rate per 


mille per annum ) 



millo per annum 

Urban areas. 

during llrst half ' 

Rural areas. 

during first half 


year. 1873. 



year, 1878, 

Gora Bazaar, Moorshedabad 

... 67*3 

Rajshahyo 


638 

Burdwan 

... 61(1 

Kamroop ... 

... 

47*8 

Tezpore 

... 67*7 

Maldah ... 


42*1 

Oowhatty 

... 61*2 1 

Cachar 

*i* 

41*0 

Goiilpara 

... 48*1 

Patna 


40*8 

Porneah 

... 43*3 

Goalpara ... 

... 

40*4 

Dina^pore 

Debrooghur 

... 40*0 
... 37‘4 

Dinagepore 
Noacolly ... 

... 

37*9 

36-8 

Maldnh 

... 36*6 

Purneah ... 

... 

36*0 

North Suburban town 

... 36*6 

Boorbhooin... 


■ 1 . ... il4 6 

Darjeeling 

... 34*2 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

33*0 

Lohardngga 

... 34*0 

Bograh 

... 

310 

Part of tho towns of Patna and of 




Behar 

... 32*8 




Bancoornh 

... 30*6 




Mongbyr 

... 30*8 





It is probable that these results are approximately correct, and we 
know that among some of these areas, where the mortality is highest, 
there have been epidemics of fever and cholera which have raised the 
death-rates. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that, as a rule, 
the first half of tlie year in Bengal is the healthiest half. The areas 
selected and quoted above are scattered, and not specially unhealthy 
localities. These figures are not sufl5oiont for us to generalise from, 
but they seem to shew that the death-rate in Bengal is high. By 
way of comparison it may bo mentioned that the highest annual death- 
rates registered in England are 40 per thousand, the lowest 17 per 
thousand, and that the annual average death-rate in England is 22*4 
per thousand. 

The localities above specified are those in which the selected area 
system has proved most successful. In some cases it has failed. Tho 
town areas of Julpigoree, Dacca, Purreodpore, Sylhet, and Cachar, 
and tho rural tracts of Burdwan, 24-rergunnahs, Nuddea, Julpigoree, 
Dacca, Sylhet, Gya, Singbhoom, Maunblioom, and Seebsaugor, are so 
far a failure that they all return a death-rate of less than 15 per 
thousand. As yet tho system has been most successful in tho divisions 
of Kajshahye and in Assam. In Assam the special indigenous agencies 
that exist render the task an easier one than elsewhoro. The system 
has been least successful in the Presidency and Dacca divisions, whore 
unfortunately the indigenous native agencies have been suffered to die 
out more completely than in other parts of Bengal. In tho rural 
areas failure has most frequently resulted from the area chosen having 
been too large to manage and superintend properly, but the difficul- 
ties which in this respect have been brought to light are now being 
remedied. The unsatisfactory nature of the Burdwan rural returns 
in particular is attributable to the excessively large and unmanageable 
area that hBd been selected. 

A comparative statement is annexed below which shows the rate 
of mortality in the difierent months of the year in a few special 
localities, where it is reported that special pains have been taken to 
secure correct registration. 
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Staicmeni showing ratio of mortality per thousand^ in each month of the 
year in a few special areasy 1872-73. 


Name of month. 

CalcMitta ; popii- 
Intioii 4-(7,001. 

SuliurliR of 
Calcutta ; 
IKipulatiori 
257,1'40. 

Town of 
Bunhviin ; 
popultilion 
32,321. 

BarnaEOTo or 
North Suy)urban 
town nciir 
Calcutta; ix>pu- 
latioii 27,2^3. 

Nattoro 
town, dis- 
trict Raj- 
shnhyo ; 
population 
0,674. 

RuralTroot, 
Nowhattce, 
in RttJ- 
shnhye ; 
population 
22,080. 


1S72. 

1873. 

1873. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

1873. 

1873. 

.Intuiiiry 

‘28 2 

32fl 

450 

68-4 


54*1 

28*5 

35*3 

February 

21*2 

2ri-4 

37*8 

51‘9 


38*3 

81*0 

29*8 

IWiiivli 

22-3 

2«-7 

440 

040 


32*6 

32*2 

67*0 

April 

22*» 

24*.*i 

34‘U 

bh'd 


34*7 

45*8 

120*1 

May 

21-« 

22-2 

32*8 

f.0-1 



32 5 

40*0 

66*3 

Jiiriti 

irr5 

2(r2 

2«2 

50-H 


22*4 

26*0 

25*0 

July 

21-0 

IP- 4 

2.5 7 

42‘3 


18*4 

12*3 

31*7 

August 

271 

244 

33*3 

511> 



33*3 

10*8 

10*0 

Soptemlw'r 

2« 1 

2.34 

347 

47‘5 


25*5 

28*5 

23*9 

OctolKjr 

28T> 

2.T.S 

2Pfl 

500 

80*7 

4.5*3 

42*2 

43*3 

NoviMiil)r«r 

JIS-."! 

3.30 

52-3 

4.5*2 

114-4 

6.5*3 

.33*9 

36*9 

Ol'ft'llllMT 

14-3 

1 



8S0 





There is much that is very interesting in tliis statement. It 
must he premised that tlio present year, 1873, for whioli the returns 
are mostly given, has not been at all an unhealthy year in Bengal ; 
indeed it has been the reverse. There lias as yet been no such 
mortality during the rains and cold weather as usually marks these 
seasons. The fever in Burdwan has been of a much less severe typo, 
and has been far less fatal than in recent years. The town of Burdwan 
itself, for which the figures are furnished, has practically escaped the fevpr, 
and has not sulfercd from its re-appearance, dwelt on in another chapter 
of this report, over the western part of the district. Yet the average 
death-rate in the town of Burdwan for the year has not been less than 
.53’8. In Barnagore the thriving and busy suburb of Calcuttn, known as 
the North Suburban town, where there has been an entire absence of the 
epidemic so fatal there during the concluding months of 1872, and where 
cholera has been very rare, the mortality averages 3G*5 per thousand. 
Tn the populous suburbs of Calcutta, where untiring pains are given 
by tho municipality to improve the sanitation, and where their elforts 
are undoubtedly very successful, the mortality is registered at 36-1 per 
thousand. In thetoAvn of Nattore, in tho district of Kajshahye, the rate 
is 31*2, and in tho rural tract of that district the rate is 42*5 per thousand. 
Tho ratio of mortality in the rural tract is, how'over, enhanced by an 
epidemic of cholera in tho spring which nearly doubled the numW of 
ordinary deaths in March, April, and May. The town of Calcutta, and 
the figurt's returned for the city, 2(>-4 for 1872 and 26-1 for 1873, are 
wholly abnormfil : it is doubtful whether they are to be implicitly 
trusted ; but this question is fully discussed later on in this chapter. 

The first conclusion forced on us by these figures is the high 
death-rate shown. Tn the second place it may bo said that these figures 
are sufficient to indicate very vividly the comparative healthiness and 
unhealthiness of the various seasons of the year. 

The months immediately before the regular rains set in are the 
healthiest in the year. June, it is believed, is generally the healthiest 
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month, but this year, owing to the late setting in of the rains, July has 
taken the pre-eminence. August follows as the next healtliiest 
month,— a position it owes to the very scanty rain of the season, which 
kept the autumn mildly warm without its customary damp. May, 
April, and March, follow next ; then February and October, the two 
transition months of the season ; and November, December, and 
January, the regular cold weather, are left as tlie unhoaliliiest season. 
These generalizations are corroborated by the statistical results of 
hospital, jail, and other sickness and mortality ; at the same time wo 
must await the records of other years before w'e can venture to 
pronounce with certainty upon the inference of the present. The 
figures we have now before us are a nucleus round which we may 
collect other figures, and they are more carefully acquired, and more 
trustworthy, thkn any figures of the same nature that have previously 
been collected in Bengal. Although the mortality is greatest in 
the cold weather months, this may be in great part tho consequence of 
the enervating influence of tho previous season. 

The returns of birth statistics for tho 
irt I statistics. t WO first quarters of 1873 compare as 

follows : — 

Per ],000 pru annum. 


Town nrens. 

Ist quarter. 

2n(l quarter. 

Mean of 
six mont 

Bancoornh 

3‘20 

10-0 

G‘6 

Beorbhooin 

1276 

132 

12-9 

Moorshedabad 

4-80 

30-0 

171 

Mnldti ... 


15-6 

15-60 

Darjcclinp; 

852 

55-6 

326 

Julpigorce 

0-24 

8-8 

4-5 

Ooalparab 

7-61 

26-8 

17-2 

Caebar ... 

4-28 

6-4 

5*3 

Patna ... 

11 -.52 

15-6 

13-5 

Shnbabad 

6 72 

1.3-0 

10-1 

Chuinpanin 

2.56 

13-2 

7-8 

Hontbal Perguninibs 

16-32 

21-2 

18-7 

Cnttnck . . 

8-96 

30-4 

19-6 

llazarpcbangh 

416 

47-6 

58 

Kumroop 

30-18 

30-0 

30-2 

Nowgong 

7-68 

11-6 

96 


Per pren annum. 

JL 

Rural areas — 

1st quarter. 2nd quarter. 

Mean of t 
SIX mont 

Bancoorab 

... 8-96 

24-0 

16-4 

Beerbboom 

... 15-84 



Moorebedabad 

... 13-64 

248 

19-2 

Maldah 

... 23-68 

28-0 

25-8 

Darjeeling 

3-12 

4-0 

3-5 

Julpigoree 

... 8-08 

14-8 

11-4 

Qoalparah 

... 7*44 

376 

22-5 

Cachar 

... 16 96 

40-4 

28-6 

Patna 

... 1553 

24 8 

20-1 

Sbahubnd 

... 15-16 

22-8 

189 

Cbumpurun 

... 304 

22*4 

12-7 

Soiithul l^ergiinnnhs 

... 2-96 

28-4 

15-6 

Cuttack 

... 15-20 

520 

33*6 

Hazareebaugh 

... 5 76 

44*8 

25-2 

Kamroop 

... 904 

27-6 

18-S 

Nowgong 

... 11*44 

28‘2 

17*8 
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It is clear that these returns of birth are imperfect, though, 
like the moiiuary returns, they evince a great improvement in the 
results of the second quarter over those of the first, and in point of fact 
Government has not yet much pressed for returns of birth, or insisted 
upon tlieir being rendered for all areas. It is far more difficult to 
secure nceiiracy in the registration of births than in that of deaths, and 
tlie Lieutenant-Governor has not been willing to hazard the success of the 
experiments now initiated by aiming at too murfh in the first instance. 
Where birth returns are rendered, special pains have now been enjoined 
to make them correct; but for the present the chief object of the 
selected area system has been to arrive at accuracy in the rate of 
mortality, and much will have been done if in the course of a year or 
two we shall have obtained trustworthy statistics on this point. Some 
of the death returns are, as we have seen, very good ; the system may 
be said to be already an assured success, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
does not doubt tliat the selected areas do promise to give us at no 
distant time trustwortliy deatli-rates. When these are more complete — 
and in some areas they are already complete — the correct registration of 
births will bo more pressed. 

The results of tlie inquiry directed by the Secretary of State 
^ , , , , . ^ into the vital statistics of Calcutta, as 

lar as the inquiry has yet been earned 
out, are given at some length subsequently in this chapter. During 
the year 1872 the deaths in Calcutta were recorded at 11,825, a 
proportion whicli, calculated on the population returns of the late 
census, amounts to 26*40 per thousand. The table of special areas 
already given shows that the total mortality in Calcutta from all 
diseases combined was at the highest rate in October, November, and 
December, and at the lowest in June. Fever, which carried off 5,003 

I ersons, or 11-20 per thousand of the population, was most fatal in 
December; dysentery prevailed with the greatest intensity in January, 
November, and December; cholera (from which 1,142 or 2*50 per 
thousand died) committed the greatest havoc in December, and the next 
highest death-rates from this disease occuiTed in February, October, 
and November ; diarrheoa caused the greatest loss of life in November 
and December ; small-pox in January. 

The total ratio of Christian deaths bear a proportion to the Christian 
population of 33-5 per thousand, of Hindoo deaths to the Hindoo 
population 27*7, and of Mahomedaii deaths to the Mahomedan 
population 22*8. Tlie mortality in relation to sox was, males 23*4, 
females 32*3, showing a higher proportion of deaths among females 
improbable in itself, and not supported by the experience of other 
localities. 

The mortality in the Calcutta Police was 66 out of 3,208, showing 
a death-rate of 20*26 per thousand. 

There were 470 deaths in 1872 among the regular District Police 

in the interior exclusive of Assam, 
against 894 in the previous year, or a 
rate of 21*0 against 19 per thousand 
in the previous year. No return has been received from the Garo Hills, 


Mortalit}' 

interior. 


among the police in the 
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in which the mortality amounted to 10 per cent in 1871. The highest 
death-rate was in Hooghly, where 22 men died out of a force of 442. 
Daijeeling and Julpigoree are the next in the list. The latter district 
appeared among the least healthy in the last year’s report. Bancoorah, 
Fubna, Furreedpore, Noakally, Maunhhoom^ and Cuttack, each shew less 
than ten deaths per thousand. In Assam 23 men died out of a 
strength of 1,629. 


An account of the^'inoideuce of jail mortality is incorporated in 

this report in the chapter on prisons. 
A bnet abstract is given in the present 
chapter to complete in one place the record of such information 
as we have available on the subject of births and deaths in the 
past year. The average jail population of 1872, including all classes 
in jails and lock-ups, was 20,489 persons, and the deaths amounted 
to 1,063, showing a mortality rate of 51*9 per thousand. In 1871 
the deaths among all classses in jails and look-ups were 759, or 
40*1 per thousand among an average population of 18,919 persons. 
The mortality during the yeai* 1872 had thus increased owing to 
severe outbreaks of cholera and the general unliealthinoss of the 
year. 

There were 136 deaths from cholera, 332 from dysentery, 125 
from fever, and 120 from diarrhoea There were more than twice the 
number of deaths from cholera in 1872 than there had been in the 
preceding year, when there were only 60 deaths from this cause. 
The ratio per thousand of deaths from cholera to average strength in 
jail was 6*8 per thousand in 1872, against 3*2 in 1871. Dysentery was 
also more fatal than usual. It carried off 17*2 per thousand of the 


iml population, against 13*4, 10’8, and 1.3*2 in the three preceding years. 
The proportion of the number of deaths from fever and diarrhoea 
was 6*2 per thousand in each case, against 4*1 from fever and 3*8 from 
diarrhoea in the preceding year. 

The rate of mortality was highest during August and the three 
following months. In August the death-rates (calculated per thousand 
per annum) were at the rate of 96 per mille, in September at the rate 
of 60, in October at 72, and in November at 60. The liealthest months 
of the year, as shown by the jail mortality, were March, April, and 
June, when the mortality was at the rate of 28, 33, and 33 per thousand, 
respectively. 


CALCUTTA VITAL STATISTICS. 

The Army Sanitary Commission in England, in a memorandum 

on the administration report of the 
municipality for 1870, having 
invited especial attention to certain 
points regarding the mortality returns which appeared to oast serious 
doubts on their value, and to require consideration in India,” the Secre- 
tary of State desired in the end of 1872 that a special report on the 
subject might be submitted. A careful inquiry has accordingly been 
made into the subject by Government and tne municipality during the 
past year. 
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The annexed table shows the return of deaths from 1865 
Stttlibtics of dentil, to 1872 I — 
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These figures show a decrease, in the space of five or six years, 
of mortality from upwards of twenty thousand deaths a year to 
between ten and eleven thousand only. If this bo a fact, it is a 
fact unprecedented in sanitation. Gan it bo tnie, it has been asked, 
that while 23,042 persons died in Calcutta in 1865 (when there was 
no famine), and more than 20,000 in the next year (wlien there was 
famine in the provinces), that only 10,102 died in 1870; 10,300 in 
1871; and 11,823 in 1 872. The interest of this inquiry booomos 
of the first impoi*tance when we are told that this decrease is simply 
the result of improved sanitation, or in other w^ords that upwards of 
10,000 lives a year are being saved by the mere adoption of a proper 


water-supply and elfeotivo drainage. 

The system under which births and deaths have boon and are 
,, , - . collected in the city is as follows. The 

System of registration. t i i a i* 

Jiisticos are empowered under Section 


94, Act VI (B. C.) of 1863, to keep a register, and Sections 08 and 99 of 
the Act render it penal on tho.so wdio are bound to give information to 
refuse or neglect to do so. In 1 864 the registration was first introduced, 


tlie town being divided into six disti'icts for the purpose. The registrars 
appointed wore with one exception medical men with some practice 
amongst their countrymen. In April 1868 those paid posts were 
abolished, partly on the ground of economy, and l)arily hocauso ilie 
accuracy of the returns were suspected, and the duties of tlio registrars 
wore transferred to the police inspectors of the twenty-one sections 
into which Calcutta is divided for police purposes. Tho oollootion of the 
statistics has alwaj's been supervised by tlio Health Officer of tho 
Justices. The mortuary data are now obtained from two sources. 
One set of returns is submitted weekly by each police inspector of 
tho deaths occurring >vithin his jurisdiction, whilst a second sot is 
obtained from the sextons of the Christian cemeteries and the clerks 


at tho several burning-ghauts and burial-grounds in the town and 
suburbs. The clerks are jiaid servants of tho J ustices employed in 
this duty alone, and they ascertain from those accompanying a corp.so 
where the death occurred. Separate lists are pi’epfircd and furnislied to 
tho Health Officer of all deaths occurring in the suburbs. 

Under the old system before 1868 were included only tlio births 
and deaths which occurred within tho street boundaries of tho town : 


under the new S 3 ^stem not only the towm is included, but also the Fort, 
Maidan, Coolie 13azaar, and the river boats and shipping. 

It is the general conviction that an important change for the 

better has taken place in the sanitary 
formerly!'*'^* ** Healthior than condition of Caloiitta, and it is impossi- 

ble to attribute so general a conviction 
simply to the improvement shown in tlie mortuary returns. It is 
more than probable that tho city is far healthier than formerly. That 
this is a fact would seem to ho strongly corroborated by the return of 
mortality supplied by tho Calcutta hospitals. The following statement 
illustrates tne prevalence of cholera in Calcutta from the year 1866 
to 1871, and snows tho proportion of cholera deaths in hospital, of 
the number of whioh there can he no doubt, to the cholera deaths 
reported by the Municipality. The hospitals referred to are the Medical 
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Colle^^e Hospital, the General Hospital, the Chanduey Hospital, and 
the Municipal Pauper Hospital : — 



No. of cholera 
deaths in hospital. 

No. of cholera deaths 
reported by 
Municipality. 

i 

Porcentaffo of hospital 
deaths from cholera 
to those reported by 
tbo Mnnicipality. 

1800 

938 

0,826 

7-3 

1807 

dOo 

2,208 

7-4 

1869 

487 

4,178 

8'6 

1809 

483 

.3,692 

7-4 

1870 

210 

1,600 

7-4 

1871 

92 

700 

8*0 


The number of deaths from cholera reported by the Municipality 
is strongly corroborated by the fiict that the number of cholera 
deaths in hospital preserves an almo.st even ratio of proportion. 
In the same connexion also it may bo mentioned that at the four 
hospitals taken together — 

InlfiflS ... ... ... ... 170 Persons died out of 

„ ISno ... ... ... ... ... 161 omy LCOu pstionts 

„ 1870 ... ... ... ... ... 163 admitted. 

„ 1871 ... ... ... ... ... 126 


Thus showing, no doubt, a healthier tendency among the patients. 

On the other hand there are many striking elements of suspicion 

in the mortuary returns as they now 

.ppfT' s™* 

mortality of iho city from 1868 to 
1872 inclusive was but 59,372, of which no less than 19,677 were deaths 
of children under six years old. This would leave a mortality amongst 
all classes above six years of 39,695 or 7,939 a year, in a population of 
413,137, or an annual rate of but 19’2 per 1,000 amongst persons of six 
years and upwards. 

Throughout the whole period under review the death returns fox 
all classes outside tlie Christian, Mahomedan, and Hindoo communities 


are shown as follows : — 

18G5 ... 

1806 ... 

1867 ... 

1868 ... 

1869 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

16 

6 

21 

28 

1 

29 

17 

5 

22 

22 

7 

29 

12 

2 

14 

10 

2 

12 

2 

1 

8 

3 


3 


183 


Tlius we have 133 death.s returned as the mortality of a population 
of nearly 2,000 persons (1,920, census of 1872,) in eight years. In the 
last two years the casualties amongst these classes are declared to have 
been only six in number, while we may be reasonably certain that 
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they were many times as numerous. At the same time it must be reool- 
leoted that among these small oommunities the Chinese and Parsees are so 
peculiar in the disposal of their dead and their places of sepulchre, that 
if we are to take them as a test alone the cose would not be conclusiTe. 

But turning to the Christian population of the city, wo find our- 
selves in the presence of no less anomaly. The census returns of 1866 
and 1872 respectively make the strength of this pai*t of tho population 
as follows : — 

MhIod- Kmiialcs. TuIaI. 

18<j6 ... ... ... 18,5al ‘J,4(W 23,091 

1873 ... ... ... 12,917 8,439 21,36C 

It is difficult to suppose that there are really 1,021 less Christian 
females in Calcutta in 1873 than there were in 1860, but such is tho 
fact if the returns are to be trusted. 

The mortality registers meanwhile show a death-rate in 1865-GO 
of 66*2 males to 32'8 females, while the death-rate of the six years 
1S67-1872 accords with the census, and is GO ‘3 males to 39*7 females. 
More male children being born than female, the death-rate of the 
former is ever normally somewhat in excess of the latter ; and tho 
earlier returns accord with the fact, while the later ones show no 
appreciable difference between them, although, according to tho census 
(^1872), the children of tho Christian population consisted of 1,693 
males to 1 ,272 females. Either the census therefore is wrong, or the 
mortuary returns. The Census of Calcutta is unfortunately not at all 
trustworthy. Tho mortality returns, if correct, would probably show 
tho ratio of mortality amongst the Christian male populatiou to the 
female to be something like what it was in 1865-G6. 

The^ proportion of deaths between tho sexes generally from 18G5 
to^l872, according to tho returns, was as follows : — 


1865 





Mules. 
... 60*7 

ii) 

F'oinales. 

39*3 

1866 





... 63-8 

1 i 

37*2 

1867 





... 59 1 


40*9 

1868 





... 62*3 

> 1 

37*7 

1869 





... 61-7 

n 

38*3 

1870 





... 59 5 

tt 

40*6 

1871 





... 59*5 

n 

406 

1872 


... 



... 59*5 


40*5 


Thus the average throughout the whole period was 60*6 males 
to 39 ‘3 of females, a proportion that corresponds closely with the 
census of 1866, according to which the proportion between the sexes 
was 61*2 men to 38*8 women. 

The correspondence is perhaps too close for accuracy, as the male 
death-rate should exceed the female. But the census of 1872 sets all 
comparison at defiance, since according to these returns but one-third 
of uie population is female, the proportion being 67 males to 33 
females. The mortuary returns are thus completely at variance with 
the census, for while the mortality of the last three years points to 
the existence of a growing proportion of females in the city, tho census 
fihows a heavy falling off m their numbers — 

Males. Females. 

Ratio of mortality in 1870-1872 ... 69*5 40*4 

Fopdation according to new census 67*0 33 0 
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In last year’s report, and in ilio chapter of the generalreport which 
deals with the consna results, it has been explained that while through- 
out the country generally the census was very successfully taken 
with fair accuracy, tliere was the greatest doubt regarding the accuracy 
of the .census of Calcutta taken by the Justices. 

The tigures sufficiently show that tlie mortuary statistics are 
not wholly accurate, but it may be that the error is rather in the 
census than in tlie mortuary returns. Probably the population is un^ 
dorsiated, and especially tlie female. The one tact of the excessive dis- 
proportion and inconsistency in the ratio of sexes demonstrates that we 
cannot trust the returns implicitly. It is still perhaps, however, too soon 
to give a decided opinion on the question, and farther inquiries are still 
being worked out under the Lieutenant- Governor's directions. It is not 
yet quite clear how the returns of the burial and burning euunierations 
are chocked and comiiared with the iiolice returns ; in what proportion the 
police returns are actually found to be deficient, and whetlier there are any 
vital differences in the sj^stems of enumeration of ISf)") and of 1S70-72, 
which would lead to so very large a diflerenwj of result. Investiga- 
tion is also being made into the rate of mortality in dilferont classes 
of the population in each or any of the last ten years ; into the rate of 
mortality from diircront diseases, at different ages, and in different 
quarters of fho town, or in towns and suburbs, respectively, if any 
quarters are distinguished. 

The city of Calcutta is so wholly abnormal as regards the numerical 

T)roportion of the sexes, and the birth 
a iH ic»o ju 1. returns are so incorrect, au(h would be 

of so little value oven if they were con’oet, tliat the inquiry into birth 
statistics is of verj^ secondary iinportaii<;e. 
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Municipality from 1865 to 1872 — 
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According to the returns of the Calcutta census of January 1872, 

tlie number of children not exceeding 
one year of age is as follows : — 


Analysis uf the figures. 


•• Cities 

MsnoaBBANs -{Ftls" 


Total 


Total 


400 

808 

2.823 

2,732 

6,6 .“»5 

1,214 

338 


Otiikjis 


(lUAMi) Total 




Males . . , 
KtuiiaU'h 


Males 

Keiu.ilw 


Total 


Total 


1,612 

21 

7 

28 


4,4(M 

... 3,416 


Total 


7,5)00 


111 examining those figures it will be observed that the male births 
invariably preponderate ; thus — 


In 186S 

63 

pCT 

„ 1866 

... 61 

„ 1867 

63 

It 

„ 1868 

63 

II 

,. 1869 

61 


„ 1870 

6*2 

II 

,. 1871 

64 

II 

„ 1872 

63 



the ceiiNtis 

1872 ... 


of January 


per cent, of the births reported are uinles. 


56 


of the rhildrcii less than one year old are males. 


If we carry on our analysis into the great divisions of the i)opu- 
latiou wo find tliat of Christians — 

In 1871 ... ... ... 54'5 per cent, of the births reported are males. 

,, 18/2 ... ... ... 48*4 „ I, yy 

y, the census of January 1872 ... 5G*8 „ of children under one year of age 

arc mules 

We find that of Hindoos — 

111 1871 ... ... ... 53*5 per cent, of the births reported are wales. 

11 11^72 ... .. ... 53’7 It n u ,1 

„ the census of Jamniry 1872 ... 50*8 » of children under one year of ago 

are males. 

We find that of Mussulmans — 

In 1871 ... ... ... 65*4 per cent' of the births reported are mules. 

II 1872 ... ... ... 54*4 „ „ y, I, 

„ the census of January 1872 ... 75*3 of children under one year of age 

are males. 


And that of others in which arc included Chinese, Jews, Porsees, &o.— 

lu 1871 ... ... ... 42*9 per cent, of the births reported are males, 

y, 1872 ... ,,» ,,, 33'3 y, I, »> II 

•, the census of January 1872 ... 75*0 „ of children under one year of Age 

are males. 
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Proceeding to another point, and limiting ourselves to the two 
pnncipal classes of the community, it may be noted that of the whole 
population of Calcutta according to the late census — 

66‘0 per cent, are HindooR. 

29*0 „ are MiiBSulmnns. . 

And that this percentage is almost exactly maintained among tho po- 
pulation from twelve years to forty years of age (Hindoos Cl-7 per 
cent., Mussulmans 30*9 per cent.), within w'liich limits all the people 
who get children may he said to fall. 

But according to tho record of births, while — 

In 1871 ... ... 06*3 per cent, of tbe nrholo arc IliiKloo., 

„ 11-72 06-9 

„ 1871 only ... 23-4 „ „ „ Mussiilmaim. 

and .. 1872 23-8 

In the census also of January 1872 no less than 70*2 per cent, of 
children not exceeding one year of ago are Hindoos, while only 20*3 
per cent are Mussulmans. 

Applying, moreover, one more tost, and contrasting the census 
with tho vital returns, we find that the census gives 7 1 4 Christian 
children under one year of age to 523 births reported iii tho previous 
year; 5, .555 Hindoo children to 3,427 births; 1,012 Mahomedan 
children to 1, 12 births; and 2 H children of other classes to 7 births. 
The total number of children under one year of ago according to tho 
census of January 1872 is 7,909; tho total number of births reported 
by the Municipality in the previous year is only 5,109. 

Lastly it would appejir that for tho past four years tho number 
of births recorded is on the steady decrease, and that in the last year, 
1872, the decrease is enormous ; the total number in each class of the 
community being smaller than it has boon in any year since these 
figures began to bo collected. 

The general result of ihoso calculations show that tho birth statis- 
tics of the Calcutta Municipality are 
birth 8tat«tic. wholly in- untrustworthy. The cousisteut and 

large proponder.inco of male over 
female births is full of suspicion and throws discredit on tho whole. It 
can admit of no satisfactory explanation. The propondcranco is most 
marked in the case of Mussulmans. The inconsistencies of tho birth 
statistics with the census returns are fatal to tho accuracy of tho 
former. They show plainly that a largo proportion of births, and in 
particular of Mahomedan birtlis, are suppressed. At the same time 
some conspiijuous blunders in the census are made apparent. Many 
girl-babies have evidently not been entered in tho census, and among 
Mahomedans at least 25 per cent have not been entered. The returns 
of boy-babies may perhaps be trusted. 

The Municipality registers show only four or fivo tlK)UBand births 
ill Caloutta per annum ; if the returns were accurate, it is estimated 
that they would show about eight or nine thousand. 
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CIIAPTEK XXIV. 
EMKJUATION. 


Last year’s report set out with eousidcrable fullness the defects in 

the system of emigration and the mea- 

EmICHIATION TO TliK COLONIES. ^ i ,1 .1 « 

surcs taken to remedy these evils so far 
as lay in the power of this Government. Emigration has this year 
been very active, and on the whole conducted on more satisfactory 
terms. 


The principal features in the returns are the great incrcaso in 

u..imici. or c-miRrant. in 1871-72. ejnigrauta despatched 

to tiie British colonics, and the addi- 
tion, by convention made wiili Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Korcigii Adairs, of the Dutch colony of Surinam to the places which 
draw upon India for agricultural labour. During the years l(S70.7l and 
ltS71-72 the annual despatch of emigrants was but little over 8,000. In 
tlie past year it rose to 17,171 ; Demarara alone taking 0,087, Mauritius 
0,202, Trinidad Jamaica l,o()2, and Surinam 410. These figures 

represent the number of souls embarked. Simultaneously with this 
development of emigration the terms offered by the colonies to their 
imported labourers have been put upon a clearer and surer basis than 
heretofore, a minimum rate of wages being now provided by law in 
nearly all eases. St. Vincent offering lower terms than any other 
colony, and guaranteeing no niii.inmm rate of wages, was unable to get 
labour. As regards Surinam the terms offered are lair enough, following 
closely as possible those provided for British Guiana. 


as 


Of course with such an increased demand for labour, the number 
Kecruiu-rs. recruiters has been largely in- 

creased, viz. from J71 to 258. The 
system of preliminary inquiry into character before granting license 
insisted on by the Lieutcnaut<Oovcrnor has resulted in fewer cases of 
caucelmcnt for misbehaviour, only nine in all being reported during 
the year. Ills Honor is nevertheless far from being satisfied that the 
recruiters as a class are under proper control, or arc generally a reliable 
body of men. It is believed, however, that the Emigration Agents are 
now themselves impressed with the necessity of getting more trust* 
worthy servants, and it may be hoped that through their co-operation, 
and with some amendment of the Emigratiou Act (VII of 1871), a 
greatly improved state of things will be possible. 
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The great majority of the emigrants come from the Nortli-Wcst 
« .. . Provinces, Oudh, and Central India. 

A.t.««Uiyof«a.gr«t.. the whole uumber deal 

patched having been recruited there. Behar comes next, sending 
3,412 ; while Bengal Proper only contributed 925, aud of these most were 
picked up in Calcutta or its neighbourhood. The whole of Eastern 
Bengal sent only 40 emigrants into the depdts. The classes who emi- 
grate stood thus as to numbers (souls, not statute adults,) : — 


' Brabmhis nnd bigh cnstcB 

. Low castcB 
Mussulmans 
Christians 


2,621 

4.974 

1,637 

6,309 

2,910 

8 


The successful results of the voyage to Demarara under steam have 
„ , . . led the Lieutcnant-Oovcrnor to pro- 

pose that no restriction should be 
placed on full-powered steamers as to the time of year at which they 
may take emigrants. So far the experiment shows that the voyage may 
be made by them in half the time taken by sailing vessels and with 
very little mortality. In some of the voyages by sailing ships this 
year the mortality was excessive, while it is much feared that one ship 
which sailed in January has been lost with all hands; but the complete 
returns for 1872-73 have not yet been received. 

The figures for 1871-72 were received after last year's report was 

MortaUty in depM «>d on voyage. PUblUhcd. Tho following is a State 

ment showing the mortality among 
coolies in depdt, the average time of detention in depot, the mortality 
on the voyage, and the average duration of voyage, during the years 
from 1869 to 1872. 



Statement showing the mortality among coolies in depots the average tune of detention in depdt, the mortality in the voyage^ and 

the average duration of voyage daring the years 1869 — 1872. 
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The mortality on some vessels was extremely unsatisfactory. It 
was generally attributed to delay, heat, and bad weather in the Bay of 
Bengal, facts which certainly indicate the superior advantages of 
steam. 


From Mauritius, Demarara, and Jamaica, 3,314 emigrants returned 

to India. Their condition was satis- 
^ factory, and the only mortality was 

among return invalids. No complete statement of their savings was 
procurable. The coolies are very reticent on this point, but it is noted 
that 74 return emigrants from Mauritius remitted Rs. 42,774 between 
them, and K». 2,16,106 were brought home by 561 labourers from 
Demarara, Bs. 14,583 of it belonging to one man. 


The most important result of the action taken by this Govern- 

Improvement, in colonUl errenge. “ent in CODDectioU with Colonial emi- 
maniB. gratiou duriug 1871-72 was, as above 

Draft ordinance for Guiana. noted, thc adoption by nearly all the 

colonics of a minimum rate of wages guaranteed by law. At present 
this has been fixed in British Guiana, Trinidad, and Grenada at 25 
cents, or 1 shilling and a half-penny per diem. A draft ordinance 


framed on the report of the Royal Commission of Enquiry is under 
consideration in British Guiana, which is intended to bring together, 
consolidate, and amend all the labour laws of that colony, and which 
the Secretary of State desires to see adopted by all the West Indian 
Colonies and by Mauritius. By this the minimum daily wage is fixed 
at 24 cents or 1 shilling — the rate in force in Jamaica, and the engage- 
ments made with the coolies in this country, will have binding force in 
the colonies. Under the ordinance as at first framed, thc employer 
was bound to provide work every day, save Sundays and holidays, 
but the labourer was only bound to work five days a week. The 
Secretary of State has since agreed to raise the number of working 
days to six per week. The minimum rate of wages for females and 
indentured minors is 16 cents. Rations arc to be provided for new 
arrivals at 4 pence a day, while the rations for minors are gratis. 
The powers and duties of the Emigration Agent are defined, and all 
the medical officers made servants of Government and liable to 


removal. The Emigration Agent at places abroad is to have ^'such 
salary or other remuneration as may be granted him by Her Majesty.'^ 
The Secretary of State has induced all the colonies to adopt the 
system of fixed salaries. The ships are to be inspected carefully 
on arrival in the colony, and breaches of the charter party brought 
to notice. Provision is made for the indenture and schooling of 
minors. The position of immigrants after completion of indenture is 
set out, and annual contracts of service provided for as well as ordinary 
monthly engagements of free immigrants. No employer will be able 
to mulct his labourer’s pay. The stipendiary magistrates will settle 
all such matters. Hospital and house accommodation is carefully 
secured. Return passages are secured free after ten years for all 
Indian immigrants and their families, and for disabled immigrants 
at any time. 
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Ou the whole this ordinance may be expected to improve ma- 
terially the position of the Indian emigrant in all colonies wliere it is 
adopted. The Lieutenant-Governor has submitted his views upon 
some points, in which it seemed that the details of the Bill might be 
amended ; but His Honor is disposed to think that no colony which 
refuses to adopt it, or something like it, and to guarantee a minimum 
rate of wages equal to that proposed, ought to be allowed to draw 
labour from India. The Dutch colony of Surinam, which has, as already 
noted, commenced to indent upon the Indian labour market, has pledged 
itself to give terms equivalent to those adopted for British Guiana. 
But as regards both English and foreign colonies, what is now most 
essential is that the Indian Government should have full and regular 
information as to the condition and treatment of the labourers. How 
defective our information has hitherto been, was shown in last yearns 
report. His Honor has proposed, in connection with a proposed 
amendment of the Indian Emigration Act, that the continuance of 
emigration to any colony or territory should be s\ibject to its recogniz- 
ing and complying with the requirements of Indian law as regards 
the labourers and the punctual reception of full annual reports of their 
condition. 


The amendment of Act VII of 1871, to which allusion has just 
. , ^ - r 1 - Cl • At been made, is the necessary com- 

Amondmrnt of Indian Emigration Act. , . 

plcment of the colonial legislation 
above referred to. It will serve to bring under control the whole 
machinery connected with the procuring of emigrants in this country. 
Sub-agents, who arc at present not recognized, will be licensed as the 
recruiters now arc. Both sub-agents and recruiters, and mofussil 
dojiots, will he brought under proper surveillance, and the District 
Magistrates will have to be satisfied as to character before allowing 
any sub-agent or recruiter to work in his jurisdiction. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has proposed to limit the season for the departure of 
sailing vessels, so as to secure their avoiding the monsoon ; but, as 
already noticed, he would allow full-power steamers to go at any season. 
Amendments in other and minor points have also been suggested, which 
need not liere be recapitulated. 

Outside all this constant care has been taken to see as far as 
possible that intending emigrants are instructed as to their prospects 
and probable wages ; and that the facts are to some extent understood 
may perhaps be inferred from the circumstance already noted that St. 
Vincent, which guarantees no miilimum wage, and actually pays only 
seven annas a day or less on an average, was unable last season to 
obtain any labour from this Presidency. 


Since the close of the year emigration to the island of Nevis has been 
j . 1 authorized, that colony having adopted 

Lm.Br.t.on t., Nov.s and Natal. 

tions. Emigration to Natal, which had been suspended in 1872 owing 
to complaints received of the treatment of the coolies in that colony, 
has been resumed provisionally, — a law having been passed by the local 
legislature establishing a protectorship of immigrants, and giving power 
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to redress the grievances of the labourers in several important points. 
It is intended, however, that the Guiana ordinance should be adopted 
by this colony also. 


Revised rules. 


Various Other minor matters in connection with emigration have 

been dealt with during the year. A 
revised set of rules under the Act have 
been drawn up by this Government and approved by the Govern* 
ment of India for general use. Attention has been drawn to the 
necessity of making provision for disabled return emigrants, and 
arrangements made for the reception of return emigrants from colonies 
that have no separate depdt. The office establishment of the Protector 
has also been revised and strengthened. 

Detailed information is given in the following statement regarding 

K»ieE«io« TO W.B BisTBicti “ Assum, OachaiT, 

— and Sylhet during the year 1872. 

^turn of labourers ftwipioyed in the toa »phe total number of labourers remaiii- 
districl 8 under contract m 1872. . i i ^ x i j 

ing employed under contract at the end 

of the year was 44,554, against 89,904 at the end of 1871. 



General Return of Imported Laborers employed in the Tea Districts und^r contract during the year 1872. 
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The total figures for Assam onlj are as follow * 

^On the gardens on Ist January ... 20,860 

Imported daring the year ... ... 6,943 

Engaged or re-engaged locally during 

the year ... ... ... 9,762 

OF Laboubbrs ...^ Completed or cancelled their agree- 
ment ... ... ... 10,913 

Deserted... ... ... ... 669 

Imprisoned ... ... ... 87 

,Died ... ... ... ... 061 

Percentage of deaths on average ( 1872 4*12 

strength ... (.1871 4*26 

umber of labourers on the gardens 

on the 31st December ... ... 24,002 

Number of gardens at work with con- 
tract labour on 31st December 1872 195 


There lias been a very considerable extension of tea industry in 
AM«mT«tan>.. Assam during the year under review. 

Seventeen new gardens appear for the 
first time on the returns, while only three gardens were closed. 

The death-rate on the average strength of labourers in Assam was 
4*12 per cent., or *14 per cent, below the average of the preceding 
year. The death-rates among contract labourers in the several tea- 
producing provinces compare as follows 


Abbbih 

Cachar 

Sylhet 


1870. 

6 per cent* 
222 
4-28 


1871. 

4*26 per cent. 
2*11 » 

107 ” 


1872. 

4*12 per cent 
2*8 
1*38 


This shows that Assam is still in this respect far behind the other 
provinces, and that there is very great room for improvement. Tlie 
death-rate was highest in the gardens of Durrung and North Lukhim- 
pore, and in the small jungly gardens near the frontier. In the 
gardens of Kamroop and Durrung, and in many Seebsaugor gardens^ 
the death-rate was satisfactorily low; but among the newly-imported 
coolies there was a great deal of mortality. Cholera, too, prevailed 
during the year — more so, say some of the planters, than has been 
known for many years. 

From the inspection reports it would seem that t))e labourers are 
generally well-looked after, and that most of the extraordinary mortality 
which was not caused by the cholera epidemic took place on new 
gardens or among newly-arrived coolies, who are always most suscep- 
tible of disease. 

Statements have been made that weakly coolies arc substituted 
sometimes for those who have passed the medical examination, and that 
gardens lose in this way. Inquiry is being made into this. 

The Commissioner and the majority of the inspecting ofScers 
report that the labourers are, as a rule, contented and well off. The 
remarks on the. inspection reports of each garden seem to bear out 
this view. But at the same time the Lieutenant-Governor cannot 
but feel that there are some grave drawbacks when the mortality is still 
so very high i^pon some gardens, and exceptional cases have come to 
light in which things have not gone so well as in most gardens. 
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In Oachar 


114 ten gardetu were at work on tlie 1st January 1872 ; 

1 tea garden closed work during the year ; 

8 new gardens were opened and worked during the year ; 

117 tea gardens were at work on the 31st December 1872. 

The principal figures in the labour statistics of the year 1872 were 
as follows 

Mean number of contract labourers at work during the year ... 19,875 

ti I* of adult 1 , ,, ,, ... 18(405 

of children over seven years 1,470 

of infants under seven years and not reckoned as labourers 2,268 

Percentage of mortality among adult labourers 2*8 

„ If If child 1*9 

infant non-labourers 7‘81 

Number of deserters during the year who were not apprehended 667 

„ of labourers who completed their contract during the year 12,568 

„ ,, imported during the year 8,698 

„ ,, engaged in the district during the year ... 11,340 

It is highly satisfactory that so large a proportion^ nearly three-quarters^ 
of the labourers engaged during the ye.ir were eoolies who had become 
acclimatized to Cachar, and who made their own terms on the spot with 
their employers. The inspection reports and the special reports of the 
medical officer repeat what has often been said before, namely, that 
tbe greatest mortality always takes place among newly-arrived coolies. 

In only a very few gardens was the mortality in any way exces- 
sive. Ou the whole the inspection reports bear out the view which tbe 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed in 1871, that the coolies ou Cachar tea 
gardens are in the main contented, healthy, and well cared for. 

There is some doubt thrown on all the percentages by the fact 
that some gardens do not make returns for time-expired and local 
coolies. The census of January 1872 showed that 40,000 people were 
resident on the Cachar tea gardens, though the labour returns for the 
same month showed only 20,622 labourers and infants. The coolies 
remaining at Cachar at the end of the year 1872, as stated to have 
belonged to the several emigrant tracts, number as follow : — 


Labourors claascd as Bongalis ... 
Cbota Nagpore labourora 
North-West Provinces’ labourers 
Nepal labourers ... 

Madras ditto 


10.189 

8,411 

5,806 

18 


Probably, however, most of the people classed as Bengalis are not 
real Bengalis, as the term is used generically in the tea districts^ and 
most of these people are, it is believed, of aboriginal tribes — Dhangars, 
&c., recruited on the western borders of Bengal. 

Steps are being taken to prevent the multiplication of liquor-shops 
near tbe coolie lines, as complaints have been made of the spread of 
drunkenness among the labourers. 

From Sylhet the reports are very satisfactoiy. Including branch 

gardens there are five gardens in 
the district, giving an average of 505 
coolies for the year under notice. They speak well for the manage- 
ment of the gardens and the health of the coolies. There were no 
complaints about wages or work. 
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The figures as contrasted with previous years are as follows : 


Average number of labourers 

1870. 

590 

1871. 

660 

1872. 

606 

Deaths during the year 

25 

6 

7 

Labourers imprisoned 

1 

4 

... 

„ who deserted 

5a 

22 

7 

„ imported 

65 

116 

84 

engaged or re-engaged in 
SylUet 

38S 

344 

275 


During the year the amcndnaent of the Act (II B.C. of 1 870) regulat- 

. , • . V inff the transport of labourers to A ssam. 

A«.cndn.«.t of Act II {B.C.) ot 1870 . engaged 

the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The amending Bill (Labour Districts Emigration Act) effects 


a change as to which all parties are quite agreed, and which is of very 
great importance, inasmuch as it will remove wholly from the oper- 
ations of the Bill at least two-thirds of the persons now subject to it, viz. 
the time-expired labourers. These people, who are now in a state of 


quasi-bondage (inasmuch as every new contract of whatever duration 


and of whatever character, verbal and written, without registry or 
other precaution, restores them to all the rigors of the Act), will 


become free men and free women. There were several other amend- 


ments of the Act which a thoroughly practical experience in its actual 
working had shown to be required. It was originally the desire of 
this Government to make these amendments only. The Special 
Member of Council in charge of the business found, however, that the 
Act might be greatly systematized and improved by redrafting, and he 
accordingly redrafted the previous Act as well as amended it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he carried his enthusiasm for imj»rovements in 
language so far that the old Act was very much disguised by making 
verbal changes, which were probably not indispensable. Great atten- 
tion has been since given to the Bill by a highly competent committee 
with the Advocate-General at its head. The substantial improve- 
ments and more systematic arrangement have been retained, wliilc 
unneessary changes in the previous i/^ording have been avoided. The 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks there cannot bo a doubt that the Bill 


aS' it now stands is a great improvement on the previous Act, and 
that the improvements effected with so much care and labour should 
not be lost* 


^ One very important question which has arisen in connection with 

_ . . ^ ^ c. Bill is whether free recruiting 

Free reemtang for C«cW«d8,lhet. ^ to certain of the 

tea districts. The Lieutenant-Governor found that one of the best 


gardens in Oachar, where the coolies arc perfectly happy and content, 
was to a large extent worked by labourers who had been in fact illegally 
recruited, that is to say, they had been induced to go there by sirdars 
without being taken before a Magistrate or registered under the Act. 
The matter came before him in the shape of a proposal to punish 
criminally a sirdar who had so recruited. It appeared to His Honor 
that if coolies could be procured for tea gardens in this way, and were 
well treated and happy there, there was no reason why a penal law 
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should be put in force. If these coolies had not the protection of the 
Act, neither were they bound by its provisions as to contract. 

In Gachar and Sylhet the system of free recruiting would^ the 
Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think, work unobjectionably, and 
opinions have been sought for as to whether it is better that the districts 
in question should be removed from the operation of the Bill altogether 
and left untrammelled and unfettered, like any other district of these 
provinces, or whether they should b^ retained in the Bill. 


All parties must see that a one-sided settlement, z,e. one freeing 
planters from all restrictions in recruiting, and at the same time 
subjecting the cooly to special penal laws to enforce the contracts into 
which they may enter without any special precautions, is quite out of 
the question. Planters must choose whether they will have freedom 
of contract for themselves with the protection of the ordinary law of 
the country only, or the present system of examination, registration, 
and special precautions in regard to contracts, followed by a special 
penal law to make the cooly work out his contract, as provided by 

the Bill. In the for- 
mer case, if they 
come under the ordinary 
law, planters may en- 
force their contracts—* 
(1) by an ordinary suit, 
and (2) by the penal 
provision of Section 492 
of the India Penal Code 
(Act No. XLV of 
1860), quoted on the 
margin. 


Skctioh 402. 

Whoever bdinfT boiiiicl by lawful contract in writing^ to 
work for another person ns an artificer, worktuaii, or labourer, 
fur a peri(Nl not more than three years at any place within 
llritieh India to which, by virtue of tlio contract, he has been 
or is to bo conveyed at the expense of such other, voluntarily 
doiierts the sorvico of that other during the contiiiuaneo of 
hie contract, or without reasonable cause refuses to porfortn 
the sorvico which he has contracted to perforin, such sorvioe 
being reasonable and proper service, shall be punished with 
imprisoiunent of either description for a term not exceeding 
one month, or with fino not exceeding double the amount of 
such expense, or with both, unless the employer has ill- 
treated him or negloctod to perform the contract on his 
purl. 


Another question on which the Lieutenant-Governor has asked for 

opinions is to an amendment which 
^ould allow a system of free emigration 
to go on side by side with the system 
prescribed by the Bill. The penalty on recruiting otherwise than 
under the Bill would be altogether removed, but it would be provided 
that no contract to labour in the labour districts otherwise than under 
the Act should be binding on an emigrant ; but if he goes with- 
out any binding contract, when he reaches the labour district he 
may then enter into any contract he chooses, like any other local 
labourer, under the ordinary law of contract. The question then is 
whether in those districts which remain under the Bill it is desirable 
to allow this free system or any other free system side by side with the 
system under the Act. 


Another amendment 


rropusal us lo runaway coolies 


proposes to repeal the present power of 
planters themselves to seize runaway 
coolies. Without prejudging this ques- 
tion, His Honor has said that he would like much to learn what 
olliccrs, plante r?; and the coolies themselves, say about it The effect 
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of the amendment would be, that instead of seizing his cooly the 
master must prosecute him for desertion in the criminal court. The 
question is whether the time has come when so great an interference 
with the liberty of the subject as this power of the master to seize can 
be dispensed with. His Honor is inquiring, both from the planter’s 
and from the cooly’s point of view, whether the power is liable to 
abuse ; and whether, if not unduly used to restrain a fair freedom of 
action, the object would not be sufficiently gained by making it the 
duty of the Magistrate to seize and punish any deserter who may be 
pointed out to him. 

The above are the more important matters under discussion in 
connection with the Bill, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
they may be settled and the Bill passed before Assam is separated from 
Bengal. 


The question of establishing a system of emigration to British 
« . « .X. Burmah is under the consideration of 

En.,g«t.ontoB„t»hBurm.h. Imperial Icffislature, and it xvill 


probably be found that the discussion upon that Bill and upon the Bill 
above described will together tend to place the whole subject of labour 
transport on a satisfactory footing. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
SANITATION. 


The Government of Bengal has never been able to effect much in 
, the way of sanitation in the interior 

lenora loninr s. these populous proviiiccs. Wc are 

still much hampered by our ignorance of the statistics of mortality 
and of the conditions of health and disease in this country^ although, 
as is shown in this report, wc have done sofnething towards improve- 
ment ill this respect. Wc have no machinery wherewith to improve 
the sanitary state of the country. A supply of good water everywhere 

is no doubt more than anything the 
one thing needful, and this we are at 
present powerless to furnish except in a few municipalities, the land- 
holders being unwilling to aid, and communal machinery being want- 
ing. All the hospital, jail, and other statistics, show that in Bengal 
generally tlic most fatal form of disease is not fever, but dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and other bo>vel diseases, which may well be connected with 
the water-supply. The Government has devoted considerable attention 
to the condition and deplorable mortality of the fever-stricken districts 
in the Burdwan division. The want of pure water is there most 


especially felt. Still, as yet, in the reeking swamps of lower Hooghly 
and part of Midnapore there has been much less fever than in 
the higher parts of Burdwan and Hooghly, where there is a 
sensible natural drainage. Colonel Haig, in his note on the Burd- 


wan fever, gives a striking and almost horrible description of this low- 
lying tract, where there is no healthy flow of water whatever, and no 
escape, — where the water stagnates and a mass of decaying vegetation 
stagnates in it ; and yet not only is the fever less in these swamps, but 
the human race has multiplied therein to a greater extent than any- 
where in India — perhaps in the world. It seems as if it may almost 
be said that wc cannot have too much water in Bengal, and that in 
such conditions in this climate, all sanitary science notwithstanding, 
the human race will multiply till it is wasted by great calamities. 
During the year a complete survey has been made by the officers of 
Colonel Haig^s Irrigation Department of the most water-logged and 
unhealthy tracts of the Hooghly district in order to put us in posses- 
sion of the physical facts, and furnish some guide towards great plans 
of drainage, reclamation, and sanitation. 
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Od the other hand, it may ha said that some of the Municipalities 

have done much towards iraprovine the 
u oip Mni a ion. sanitary condition of the people. Tlio 

water-works and drainage works of Calcutta appear to be a great 
success^ for which much is due to the skill and energy of the late 
engineer of Calcutta^ Mr. Clark. During 1872 the main drainage 
scheme was extended to the northern division of the town, and measures 
were taken for increasing the daily water-supply of the town by 
8,000,000 gallons. To the Municipality of Burdwan the Government 
has given a donation of Bs. 15,000 and a loan of Bs. 40,000 towards 
the canalisation of the river and the establishment of water-works, from 
which much is expected. In the town of Dacca a most munificent gift 
of Rs. 1,60,000 has been made to the Municipality by the well-known 
Khajeh Abdool Ghunny, c.s.i., and his son Khajeh Ahsanoollah, with 
the object of providing the people of Dacca with a supply of pure water. 
Conservancy works are commenced, and will now, we hope, be rapidly 
pushed on in Dacca, and already something has been done to relieve the 
city from the charge of an unhealthiness and special liability to cholera, 
under which it has long laboured. In the Municipalities of Bengal con- 
servancy and sanitation are well looked to, and our progress is steady. 

It is not necessary to enter in any detail into the working of the 

Contagious Diseases^ Act in Calcutta 
Di“ "lot.®' during the past year, as so much has 

been given in former reports, and no 
change has been made in the system during the year of review. The 
Act is now working quietly and without any apparent friction, and has, 
in the opinion of those charged with its administration, had a marked 
effect upon the health, not only of the European soldiery, but of the 
civil population that come into hospital for this class of disease. The 
admissions to civil hospitals and dispensaries from venereal disease were 
6,529 in 1872 against 7,305 in 1871, showing coiitiimcd improvement. 
The number of women on the register at the close of the year was 
6,871, as against 7,087 at its beginning, showing a decrease of 210. 

The total cost of the Lock Hospital, preventive and other charges, 
was Bs. 56,805, and of this sum the Municipality of Calcutta paid 
Bs. 12,915. 

The reports for the year in regard to the Cantonment Lock 

Hospitals in the interior continue on 
** Cantonment Lock He favorable to the working of 

the system. Whilst C46 soldiers were 
treated for venereal diseases in 1871, only 302 were admitted to hospi- 
tal for such diseases in 1872. The particulars regarding each of the 
Lock Hospitals in Dinapore, Barrackporc, Dum-Dum, Hassareebaugh, 
and Daijeeling, are annually reviewed by the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India, and need not be here set out in detail. 
The Pooree Lodging-house Act, Act IV (B.C.) of 1871, for the 

benefit of the pilgrims to Juggernath, 
Sanitai^ ftiranffements at Pooree, and ^as very successfully worked during the 

Act the immediate supervmon 

of the Health Officer. This Act is 
designed to bring under control the sanitary arrangements of that 
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Rs. A. P. 
341 0 0 
4,012 12 0 
514 16 0 


towDj which is crowded with pilgrims at certain seasons^ and has only 
too often been a focus of epidemic disease. The lodging-houses are 
now registered and inspected^ and none are licensed- save for a limited 
number of inmates^ and after proper provision is made for conservancy. 
There were 342 lodging-houses registered^ and licenses were taken out 

for 6,085 lodgers. The money receipts for 
-ir. . r 15®; ^ the year were Es. 4,975-1-5.* The tbtal 

- 4,^ 12 0 disbursements were Ks. 3,678-8-6, leaving 

Pi«eB 614 16 0 a net balance of Ks. 1,296-13-11, which, 

^recoiptflT* ... 73 6 6 if added to the amount already at the credit 

of the fund, gives an aggregate of Ks. 

Total ... 4,976 1 6 7 703 . 5 . 4 ^ and this amount is to accuniu- 

late towards carrying out a comprehensive 
system of drainage in the town of Pooree. Considerable improvements 
have recently been made in the town and management of the lodging 
houses. The Health Officcr^s report shows that no cholera generated 
in Pooree this year. Cholera was, however, brought into Pooree by 
some pilgrims from Nilgiri, a tributary estate in Orissa. This epidemic 
caused 63 deaths. The water-supply of Pooree is somewhat unex- 
pectedly declared to be ample and of good quality, tests applied by 
Dr. Nicholson, Analyst of Water, proving it to be better than the 
average of most large towns. 

It has been customary under the head of sanitation to deal with the 
principal diseases of an epidemic or peculiar character which afflict the 
country, and to notice anything that has been done or designed to 
avert or mitigate them. The following remarks pertain to this branch 
of the subject. 

The diseases which prevailed epidemically in the province during 
^ the past year were cholera, fever, 
Prevalence of disoase. dengue fever, and small-pox. 


Prevalence of disoaBe. 


Cholera prevailed to a greater or less extent in every part of the pro- 
vince, and throughout most of the year. 

CnoLEBA. Nowhere, however, did the disease 

assume very large dimensions, or demand special relief measures on 
an extensive scale. The deputation of a Native Doctor to affected 
localities, and the distribution of cholera pills, were the means usually 
adotped when an outbreak of exceptional severity was reported. 

Burdwan suffered severely, the disease occurring sporadically in the 

villages in every month of the year. 
Burdwan. Most cascs occurred in June, July, 

August, and September ; in the other districts the disease was more 
sporadic and limited. In Midnapore, Bancoorah, and Burdwan, the 
appearance of the disease was observed to he coincident with the arrival 
ol pilgrims from Orissa. 

Cases of cholera occurred iu Calcutta in every month of the 

number exceeded 
that of tbe two preceding years. 
November and December were the worst months. In 24-Pergunnah8 
the disease was sporadic throughout the year. Most cases occurred 
iu the first four and last two mouths. Severe outbreidcs occurred at 
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Diamond Harbour, Barripore^ and Barrackpore, towards the close of 
the year. In Nuddea the disease was very prevalent, though not 
concentrated, during the first five months of the year. Jessore sufiered 
most in the first four months, and in December. 

In Moorshedabad and Dinagepore and Bajshabye the disease 
. prevailed rather extensively during the 

B^jBhfihye. months of the year, and 

there was very little during the remaining months, except in Diuage- 
pore, where an increase was manifest in November and December. In 
Maldah and Bograh cases were few and sporadic. Fubna suffered 
more severely in the first five and last months. In Bungpore there 
was a severe outbreak from September onwards in the western thannahs 
of the district. 

A good deal of cholera prevailed epidemically in the Darjeeling 

district in April, May, June, July, 
Cooch ohar. August. It was thought to have 

been imported by the Nepaulcse coolies returning from the Lushai 
expedition. The disease became epidemic in Julpigoree in December. 

Cases occurred in the Dacca district throughout the year; in 

December the disease was most pre- 
valent. A considerable number of 
cases occurred in Furreedpore in January, but comparatively few 
during the rest of the year. Backergungo fared worse, the disease 
appearing in the hot weather, subsiding during the rains, and again 
appearing as the cold weather advanced. The Civil Surgeon notes 
that the hot^weather cholera proceeds from the south northwards, and 
the cold-weather cholera from the north southwards. In Mymensing 
cholera was scattered and rare till December, when several sharp 
outbreaks occurred. In Sylhet and Cachar the disease was severe in 
March, April, and May. The troops and coolies returning from the 
Lushai expedition suffered much in passing through these districts. 

Cases occurred in Chittagong throughout the year, — a larger 

number in the first five and last 
It agong. months of the year than in the rains. 

In Noakhally no cases were observed in July, August, and September, 
and this was also noticed in 1871. December was the worst month. 


The features of the disease were very similar in Tipperah. 

The disease was severe in these districts during the months of 

May, June, and August; Patna and 
“ Giya suffered most. The dry months 

were comparatively exempt. In Shahabad a similar history obtained, 
but to a less extent. In Sarun, August and September were the 
worst months. Tirhoot and Cbumparun were similarly visited, but the 
outbreaks in the former were more severe. In the dry mouths of the 
year the Behar districts did not suffer much. 

In Monghyr and Bbaugulpore the disease prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent in the rainy months, 
Bbaugulpore. more severely in the former than the 

latter. In Purneah, November was the worst month, but in none could 
the disease be pronounced more than sporadic. The Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs hadsporadic cases in the hot weather. 
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The disease was very prevalent in the districts of Orissa in 

Marshy April, May, June, and July. 
The earlier and later months were 
comparatively exempt. 

The districts of this division suffered very little. The disease 
^ „ prevailed to a greater extent in Maun- 

Chota Nflffpopo, districts, 

and the bulk of cases occurred in May, June, and July. It occurred 
mostly along the principal lines of tratHc. A few sporadic cases occurred 
in Hazarcebaugh, Ranchec, and Singbhoom throughout the year. 

All the districts suffered more or less. July, August, November, 

and December, were the worst months 
in Goalparah, but small epidemics 
were reported tliroughout the year. A good deal of cholera occurred 
in Kamroop, most in January, February, May, June, and July. In 
Durrung cases occurred throughout the year ; June aud December were 
the worst months. In Nowgong a good deal of cholera occurred in 
January and June. A severe outbreak took place in Seebsaugor in 
October, November, and December. This district appears to have 
suffered more than any other in the whole province. In Lukhimpore 
the disease was confined to the North Lukhimpore sub-division. It 
was imported from Jorehaut, and prevailed in some villages in November 
and December ; the hill districts were exempt from the disease. 
Gholera broke out in many of the steamers conveying coolies to AssaCm 
in the hot weather. 


The most remarkable features in the history of cholera in 187^ 
were, — its wide distribution throughout the province; the ChotaNagpore 
districts, Sonthal Pergunuahs, and hill districts suffering least ; the severe 
prevalence of the disease in Orissa and Assam ; its association with the 
Pooree pilgrimages and Lushai expedition; the comparative immunity 
of the districts of Eastern aud Southern Bengal during the mouths of 
rain and flood, and its prevalence in the dry months (the features of 
the disease in Debar being exaetly and remarkably reversed) ; the 
number of outbreaks in steamers conveying coolies to Assam ; and the 
unusually severe prevalence of the disease in the Darjeeling and Julpi- 
goree district. 


Fever of a very severe and fatal type prevailed, as it has for some 

years past, extensively in all districts of 
hpiDKMic h EVKB. Burdwau division except Bancoorah. 


In the district of Burdwan the disease was more universally distributed, 
and caused greater mortality and sickness than in any of the remaining 
districts. In Beerbhoom the low alluvial part of the district in the 
neighbourhood of the Adjye river lying to the south and south-west, aud 
bordering on Burdwan, suffered much. In Midnapore the affected tract 
consisted of the flat alluvial country lying between the Selye and Cossye 
rivers to the north-west of the district, and marching with the south- 


eastern thannahs of Hooghly. In Hooghly , however, the disease was more 
severe and fatal to the north and west of the district than to the east and 


south. In previous reports the rise and progress of this alarming aud 
disastrous epidemic have been chronicled. It began to rage about tea 
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years ago in Jessore and Nuddea^ and caused much consternation 
and havoc in several parts of these districts. It gradually spread to 
the northern parts of 24.Pergunnahs^ and in 1864-65 crossed the 
Hooghly.aud appeared in the northern portion of the Hooghly district. 
In 1866 it appeared in the eastern and southern parts of the Burdwan 
district. During 1867-68 it continued to prevail and spread in these 
districts along the course of the Damoodah river^ and in 1869 the 
town of Burdwan was attacked, and many places in both districts 
suffered severely. In 1870 the type and mortality were not so severe; 
but in 1871 fever broke out with renewed virulence, and was more wide- 
spread and fatal than ever. It also extended to those parts of 
Beerbhoom and Midnapore bordering on the Burdwan and Hooghly 
districts. The disease commenced in July and continued to cause most 
serious sickness and mortality throughout the whole of the cold season 
of 1871-72. The year 1871 closed with the epidemic in full sway 
throughout almost the whole of the portions of Beerbhoom and Midiia- 
pore already indicated. A short sketch is here given of the distrihu- 
tion and features of the disease in each of these districts during the 
year 1872, and of the measures adopted to relieve the sufferers. 

At the close of the year 1871 twenty-five special dispensaries were 

in operation, distributed in three circles, 
to each of which an inspecting medical 
officer had been appointed for the purpose i>f directing and supervising 
relief measures and reporting on the circumstances of the prevailing 
epidemic. 

The northern, middlo, and southern parts of Burdwan, were most 
affected, especially the southern part on each side of the river Daraoodah, 
and between that and the Dulkessur; whilo the eastern and north- 
western sections of the district were comparatively healthy. Ono 
Assistant Surgeon, five Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and twenty-four 
Native Doctors, had been sent to afford medical relief to tlio fever- 
stricken, and a dep6t of medical stores had been opened at Burdwan. 
Food and blankets had also been distributed to some extent, for the 
people who had been prostrated by the disease had becomo impover- 
ished, and it was thought that the cold of tho winter nights either 
aggravated the attack or induced relapses. 

As the weather became warmer, the fever subsided somewhat ; new 
oases were not so numerous. But tho sequolso of tho past season lvei)t 
the dispensaries open, and the medical officers at work. There was a 
marked aggravation of the disease in April, attributed to showery 
weather and sudden changes in the temperature. Towards the end of 
June agCTavations and fresh outbreaks were reported from tho northern 
and southern parts of the district. The Jehauabad tliannah bad been 
inoluded in the Burdwan district, and tho reports from tliis quarter 
indioated severe and widespread sickness. Tho disease abated some- 
what in July, but in August and September it began to increase 
around Burdwan and in many parts of the district which had been 
affected in the previous season. During the month cTf October the reports 
indioated an abatement, and the health of the district was said to 
contrast fkvorahly with the corresponding season of 1871. Heavy 
rain fell from the 23rd to the 26th of October, and this was followed 

3 e 
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early in November by a general aggravation of the severity and 
virulence of the disease. Bad forms of remittent fever were now 
observed, and scrvere affections of the spleen and chest became more 
common. Head complications were also frequent, llie ports of the 
district mainly involved were those already indicated ; the eastern and 
north-western portions still remaining comparatively free. During the 
fortnight ending 7th November there was an increase of 8,465 in the 
average daily attendance, which in the week ending 14th November 
amounted to 8,611 cases. During December acute sickness abated ; but 
dysentery, chronic fever, spleen, dropsy, and cancrum oris— sequelse of 
acute fever — were very prevalent. 

Pour Assistant Surgeons, sixteen Sub-Assistant Surgeons, and 
„ 1 seventy-three Native Doctors, were 

Romedial uieAsurcs in Burdwun. . i *^1 . ^rk i 1 > 

deputed to Burdwan during the year 
in addition to those at work at its commencement. Eighty new 
dispensaries wore opened, making a total of 105, which were in 
operation in different localities throughout the year. Dispensaries 
were, however, closed and opened according to the circumstances 
and requirements of different localities. The largest number opened 
at one time was 56 in December. The number of cases treated 
amounted to 1,275,035. Depots for the distribution of food and clothing 
were opened throughout the district ; 38 of these wore organised, and 
105,748 persons received relief from them, the total amount of money 
expended in this way being Es. 5,630. Advances were made from the 
treasury on account of food and clothing to tho amount of Es. 22,049. 

No unusual outbreak of disease occurred in this district, and no 
P , relief measures were required. The 

ancoora . Civil SuTgoon reported that fever was 

severe in pergunnah Bishenpore in November. He visited the locality 
and found only tho usual autumnal fever and its sequelee. According 
to the Civil Surgeon of Burdwan the inhabitants of that part of the 
Bancoorah district which was during the year attached to the Burdwan 
district suffered severely from the prevailing fever. 

This district has a reputation for comparative salubrity. The un- 
P , usual prevalence of fever fest attracted 

^ notice in 1870, when it was reported 
to be more than ordinarily severe in the south-east of the district bor- 
dering on Burdwan. This is a densely populated alluvial tract situated 
between tho rivers More and Adjye. Sickness subsided as the hot 
weather approached, and from April to September 1871 the district was 
healthy. In Oototer fever again broke out in the same tract of country, 
and appeared also in villages further to the north-west. It subsided in 
March 1872. In July 1872 the disease again broke out in the old 
ground, and invaded new localities to the north and west. The 
mortality on the whole was very great. It is observed by the Magis- 
trate that the low flesh-eating castes, who in previous years had escaped 
the epidemic, were this year carried off in numbers. Seventeen 
dispensaries wore opened before the close of the year, and 16,301 oases 
treated in them. Appropriate medicines were distributed, through 
the agency of the poHce and intelligent natives. Two food depdts were 
opened in the district. 
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In 1869 fever resembling the Btirdwan fever prevailed in 

Chunderkonah and Ghattal, which 
' then belonged to the Hooghly district. 

In 1870 an unusually severe outbreak of the usual autumnal fever 
prevailed in and around Tumlook and Gui*betta. In 1871 fever 
of a fatal type broke out at Nowadah and Daspore, having apparently 
spread from Jehanabad vid Ghattal. It was recognised to bo the same 
severe type of disease which was devastating Hooghly and Burdwan. 
The disease again broke out in December 1872, prevailing severely in 
thannalis Chunderkonah, Ghattal, Dobra, and Daspore, a low alluvial 
tract lying between the Selyo and Oossye rivers, and causing great 
mortality. Six Native Doctors were deputed to treat the sick, and 
24,007 cases were treated by them. 

Fever of the exceptionally severe type above described has pre- 
„ , , vailed in this district annually since 

the year 1864. During the cold 
season, 1871-72, the disease prevailed severely in several parts of 
the district, more particularly to the west. It subsided as the warm 
weather advanced, and again broke out in July. The localities mainly 
affected were Bansberia, Khanaoool, Dhuniakhally. Seven special dispen- 
saries were opened, in which were treated 62,289 cases. An epidemic 
of remittent fever causing much mortality prevailed in many parts of 
the Serampore sub-division from July 1872 to January 1873. 

Since the close of the year 1872 fever has gradually abated in 

the districts of the Burdwan division, 
Abatement of fovor during the Rpring Bpecial dispensaries whioh had 

i873.-ii.orc«o m th. teen estatlished for the relief of the sick 
were closed in Hooghly, as the weather 
became warmer, and greatly reduced in number in Burdwan and 


Abatement of fovor during the Rpring 
and summer of 1873.— Increase in the 
autumn. 


Beerbhoom. Much sickness of a chronic nature, consequent on the 
acute fever of the preceding season, remained, and the dispensaries 
which were not closed had abundant applicants for relief. There was a 
slight aggravation of fever in Burdwan as the rains set in, but no real 
or general increase of sickness occurred until towards the end of 
September, when from all the districts reports came that the disease was 
again beginning to manifest itself. The rainfall of 1873 has been very 
soanty, the totsd fall having amounted to more than 20 inohes less than 
the average in Burdwan, and the rainy season came to an unusually 
early close. The increase of fever has been progressive during October 
and up to the present month (November 1873), and relief measures 
have been again set on foot in all the affected tracts. But it is still 
far below what it has been in past years. 

In Beerbhoom and Alidnapore those portions of the district 
whioh were attacked in 1872 have again commenced to suffer. In 
Burdwan the disease has been observed to be more severe to the south 


and west, and to have spread beyond the limits of 1872 to the westward. 
In Hooghly the worst outbreak has been in the neighbourhood of 
Serampore. Beerbhoom and Midnapore seem to be suffering as 
severely as in 1872, and more so than in years previous to that. An 
attempt has been made to utilize the services of ‘‘ village compounders,^* 
a class of practitioners who have gained what knowledge they possess 
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Malarious fovcr 
filfh and overgrown jungle. 


of disease and its treatment in our dispensaries, for the purpose of 
treating the siek under strict and systematic supervision. It was hoped 
thus to provide permanently for groups of villages a Native Do9tor 
competent to treat ordinary diseases, such as ague, dysentery, and 
diarrhena, as well as a more skilled subordinate supervising circle of 
compounders, whose services might be commanded in more difficult 
or serious cases. The sclieme lias, however, so far not succeeded well. 
Hitherto the severe fever which has boon prevailing in these 

districts of the Presidency and 
nUributed by some to jjurdwan divisions during the last ten 

years has been unanimously con- 
sidered to be an aggravated form of malarious fever. Several theories 
have been held as to the cause of the special virulence of its type. 
Dr. Elliot and the special Commission ai)pointed some years ago were 
inclined to attribute tliis to insanitary conditions, filth, overgrown 
jungle, Sic, This idea lias hocii exploded, because the fever has been 
found to maintain no constant relation to the degree of filth, &o. 

The Hon’ble Baboo Degumber Mitter has strenuously maintained 
^ , , , , . that tlie special virulence is due to 

B,oil.crM««bstruoie<idrau.«ge. obstructed drainage. His data have 

been called in question by others, and though obstructed drainage 
cannot he otherwise than pernicious, it is by no means certain that 
every instance of outbreak of this fever coincides with, or follows 
the construction of, a road, railway, or embankment. The opposite has 
indeed boon pointed out both by Engineers and ('ivilians. 

Another view attributes the special severity of type of tho fever to 
natural deltaic changes, unequal sub- 

Py other. U, natural deltaic change.. elovatioD of the GoDgetio 

delta or spontaneous siltings of water- courses. The gradual progress 
of tho disease westward is claimed as a strong evidence in favour of 
this view. Colonel Haig, in aii able note on the causation* of the 
Burdwan and llooghly fever, endeavoured to prove that the excep- 

tional severity of typo was due to 
le over-popu a lOH loory. over-population and destitution, to a 

weakened vital stamina or jiowor of resisting disease — causes which are 
ever rife in these districts. This subject is now under very careful 
inquiry by a special agency. 

More recently still tlio medical officers serving in Burdwan have 
, been describing oases of typhus and 

ic typhus i icory. typhoid fever, and some have gone 

BO far as to BC|,y tliat one or other of these fevers constitutes the real 
epidemic, and that its existence accounts for the exceptional severity of 
type and mortality. The attention of medical officers has been 
strongly directed to the importance of very carefully determining the 
type of the fever. Tliey have been furnished with olinical thermo- 
meters, and regular observations are being taken under the supervision 
of the Sitrgeon-Qeneral. Meteorological observations are also being 
regularly recorded, but nothing has come out of them yet ; except ^at 
there appears to be a direct relation between the humidjity of the 
season and amount of rainfall and the amount of fever ; though in the 
height of tho rains, and while tho land remains partially or wholly 
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covered with water, fever is comparatively in abeyance. Observations 
^ , have been made in America, France, 

e ungiu t eory. Italy, and the Mauritius which go to 

shew that periodic fevers are due to a microscopic plant of the algae 
class. It has not been found possible as yet to verify this hypothesis 
in India. In order to make satisfactory observations, a highly skilled 
observer, furnished wiih suitable appliances, would have to make pro- 
longed experiments under vai ying circumstances. Attention has hitherto 
been so strongly concentrated on devising and applying relief measures, 
that all the medical officers whoso services could be obtained have 


been employed in supervising the work of the subordinate executive. 
Government has not, however, lost sight of the importance of system- 
atic Bcientifio observations regarding the exact nature and causation 
of this terrible malady ; and if the agents and appliances can bo made 
available, an inquiry will be initiated for the purpose of obtaining'more 
precise knowledge than we have hitherto possessed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed the opinion that whatever 
the origin or cliaracter of tlie fever, it marches from place to place 
by some kind of communication and progression. Places which it has 
invaded and held for years have been gradually- abandoned by it and 
become healthy again, while it advances over other tracts hitherto 
healthy, marching onwards by a gradual progress. So much at least 
seems certain. 


Fever did not attract special attention in any of the central districts 

Fovor in otU«r dutrict.. ^ivil Surgeon 

ot Moorsliedabad distinctly states that 

the Burdwan fever has not extended to that district. In Mjildah and 


Bungpore the habitual autumnal fever is reported to have jjrescntod a 
severer tyq^e than usual. Malarious fever was unusually prevalent and 
severe in all the districts of Orissa; this was associated with a heavier 


rainfall than usual. The only district of Eastern Bengal in which a 
specially bad form of fever prevailed was Baokorgungo. The Civil 
Surgeon describes an outbreak of remittent fever, wlii(jh raged in tlie 
district from June to January and affected the prisouers in the Burrisal 
jail in the former month. The disease was very fatal in consequonco of 
frequently occurring lung complications. In Assam no unusual pre- 
valence or fatality is reported, except from Kamroop, whore the seasonal 
malarious fever is said to have been worse than ordinary. Many oases 
assumed a remittent form, and proved rapidly fatal. 

In Behar, Cooch Behar, and Chota Nagpore, the autumnal fever 
prevailed as usual, but nowhere except at Puriieah did it attract very 
special notice. The district of Purneah is a notoriously malarious tract, 
and suffered much from a virulent form of malarious fever in 


September. Special measures were adopted to relieve the sick. 


The very peculiar fever or disease known as dengue commenced to 
nutiravB Fbvrb. attract notice in Calcutta towards the 

Its wide prevalence. end of 1871- The disease oontinued to 

prevail during the cold weather, and increased rapidly as the hot 
weather advanced. It continued to rage opidomically during the hot 
weather and rains, and few escaped its attack. Very few deaths 
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were caused by it, though the symptoms, violent fever and raoking 
pains, were exceedingly severe during the few days of acute suffering ; 
and the attack was apt to be followed by prolonged debility and 
rheumatic or neuralgic affections. Cases of relapse were also not 
un&equent. The epidemic subsided towards the close of the rains. 
Gases began to occur in Howrah and Hooghly in December 1871, 
but the disease did not spread to the suburbs or surrounding district till 
March and April. All the suburbs of Calcutta were visited, and the 
epidemic extended all over the district of 24-Pergunnahs. It arrived 
at different localities at different times, and could always be traced to 
importation. The outbreak generally lasted for about three months from 
the date of the first to that of the last case. The epidemic was carried 
to different parts of the province, and followed the great routes of human 
intercourse. 

It appeared along the East Indian line of railway, and was carried 
to Eastern Bengal by the Eastern Bengal Kailway and the steamers 
plying to Dacca, Cachar, and Assam. It also spread to Midna- 
pore and Orissa along the Grand Trunk Koad. Following the disease 
along these great routes, we find that it appeared early in the year at 
Seramporo, Hooghly, and Chinsurah, and gradually spread throughout 
the surrounding district ; it broke out in Burdwan in April and invaded 
the whole district, prevailing most generally and severely in July, 
August, and September. The reports of the inspecting medical officers 
of epidemic dispensaries show that few localities escaped, and that 
the sufferings of dengue were superadded to the more serious sickness 
caused by the local fever. It appeared in Eaneegunge in May and 
continued to prevail during the two following months. The disease 
reached Moorshedabad in April, and spread into the district, 
prevailing from April to September. It was carried across the Ganges 
to Rajshahyo in July, and a limited number of cases occurred, but 
the disease did not spread into the district. Bhaugulpore was leniently 
visited in June. In the same month Maldah was attacked, and cases 
continued to occur till November. The disease was imported into 
Monghyr from Calcutta about the middle of April, and spread far and 
wide. It disappeared in August. Jamalpore suffered much during the 
same period. K broke out in Patna in June and spread to Bankipore, 
Dinapore, and many parts of the district, lasting till August. In 
August dengue broke out in Gya, and continued to rage till November, 
Most of the inhabitants were seized, and the disease visited many 
parts of the district. It ceased in November.* It prevailed in Chuprah 
from August till December. This district was not much affected. It 
broke out in Ai-rah in August, and in Buxar in July. 

To the east of Calcutta dengue spread to many parts of Jessore and 
Nuddea in June and July. It broke out in Dacca in June and conti* 
nued to prevail till November. Its importation from Calcutta was 
clearly proved, and many parts of the district suffered. It appeared in 
Sylhet in August, lasting till October. The only station on tne Assam 
route affected was Goalporah, where a few cases occurred amonj^ the 
European residents in May. Along the south-western route the disease 
spread to Midnapore, Balasoro, Fooree, and Cuttack. It broke out in 
Midnapore in July, in Balasore in the same months in Fooree in 
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September, and in Cuttack in October. The disease was also conveyed 
to Chittagong in June, and prevailed there till September. 

All the districts not specified in the preceding narrative escaped 
the disease. 

Although small-pox was not epidemic during the year, the disease 

was not altogether absent from any dis- 
MALL-pox. trict. With a system of inoculation, 

very general and by no means simultaneous or exhaustive, existing 
over the greater part of the province, the manifestations of Iho disease 
consisted rather of sporadic outbreaks affecting the unprotected and 
badly protected of a locality, limited at the same time in extent and 
duration by the general state of protection which the people enjoy. 
The notes recorded by Civil Surgeons go to show that the people of 
Bengal have ever among them the seeds of this pestilence. At the 
same time it is fair to add that in ordinary years the practice of 
inoculation ensures the immunity of a large majority of the people 
from attack. The reports of Civil Surgeons also indicate that the 
results of mortuary registration are very untrustworthy, all kinds of 
eruptive diseases being entered under the head of small-pox. 

Calcutta has remained very free of the disease, and the districts 

embraced in the. Metropolitan circles 
have also had very little smaU-pox. 
There was no epidemic in Bancoorah, 
but in Midnapore a severe outbreak occurred which seems to have 
been ** stamped out” through the energetic efforts of the authorities. 
Jessore, where inoculation prevails unchecked, suffered little ; but 
it was shown that outbreaks in Nuddea were due to inoculation in the 
border district. In the Rajshahye division no remarkable prevalence 
of small-pox was observed, and the Orissa division appears also to have 
enjoyed an immunity from outbreak. In the Dacca division the usual 
amount of small-pox caused by inoculation seems to have occurred. The 
city of Dacca remained almost free of the disease during the year. 
There was a severe outbreak at Dukhinshabazpore in Backergunge, and 
the disease seems to have been comparatively severe in Mymensing. The 
reports from the Chittagong division contain nothing remarkable, and 
in Assam, where inoculation is more unequally and fitfuUy conducted, 
there appears to have been in each district an occasional severe outbreak. 
In the ratna, Cooch Behar, and Bhaugulpore divisions no epidemic 
prevailed. The disease became rather common in and around Bhaugul- 
pore towards the close of the season. In the Chota Nagpore division 
there was less small-pox than in previous years, and it is satisfactory 
that in the two districts, Singbhoom and Maunbhoom, where the greatest 
success in converting inoculators to vaccination has been attained, 
there was less of the disease than in Hazarcebaugh and Loharduggah 
where success has been less marked. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MEDICAL RELIEF. 


Calcutta is, on the whole, by no means badly provided with medical 

charities. It has three hospitals of 
Calcutta Medical Institutioeb. Medical College 

Hospital, the General Hospital, and the Native Hospital with its 
branches. The first of these treats both Europeans and Natives; the 
second hitherto received only Europeans, but has now opened a native 
surgical ward ; while the last is, as its name implies, principally 
confined to natives, but receives accident cases and the like without 
regard to class. Besides the above there is a large Municipal Pauper 
Hospital or Lazar House ; a good hos^)ital at Howrah, just across the 
river Hooghly, receiving both Europeans and Natives ; and five other 
institutions, all of them most useful on a smaller scale. The total 
amount paid by Government for medical charities in Calcutta comes 
annually to nearly Rs. 3,00,000. 

The total number of persons treated at these hospitals and dispen- 
saries during the year was 251,039, or 15,366 more than in the pre- 
vious year. Of tliese 20,805 were in-patients, and 231, 134 received 
out-door relief. 

Of the patients, 61*9 per cent, were men, 16’3 per cent, women, 
and 18*8 per cent, children. As regards race and caste of patients, 
it is found that Hindoos avail themselves of such institutions less 
readily in proportion to their numbers than the other classes of the 
community. 

The death-rate on persons treated in the hospitals was 132 per 
millc, or the same as last year. Excluding cholera, it was 125 as 
against 127 in 1871. There has been a great improvement in the 
mortality in hospital during the last five years. In 1867 the hospital 
rate was 191, or; excluding cholera, 175. In 1868 it rose to 199, or, 
excluding cholera, 179, but since then it has steadily fallen to 132, as 
stated above. Much of this improvement is attributed to the same 
causes which have rendered Calcutta itself more salubrious than it used 
to be. 

Setting aside the extraordinary epidemic of dengue, which, how- 
ever, among 2,292 persons treated, caused only seven deaths, the 
prevalent types of maladies treated in the hospitals were the same a^ 
in former years. Of 2,761 deaths, 217 were from cholera, 682 from^’ 
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dysentery and diarrhuaa, making 899 from bowel diseases^ while 806 
only were from fever. Phthisis caused SOI deaths^ dropsy 217^ and 
ulcers 370. Cholera was more prevalent than in 1871, and the rate of 
mortality among cases treated was high, 484*8 per 1,000. Typhoid 
fever was also very fatal, 98 deaths among 132 persons treated. Small- 
pox has for some years past been almost unknown — thanks probably 
to the operations of the Vaccine Department. 

The Medical College Hospital is an institution the state of 
, , „ „ . , which has never been very satisfac- 

McdicJColkg. Hospital. attached to the great 

medical school of the Presidency, and has a large and able staff of 
picked medical men, both European and Native, but owing either to 
unhealthiness of site or defects in the buildings, its death-rate has 
always been unsatisfactorily high, especially in surgical cases. A great 
improvement has taken place in the last ten years, the average mortality 
among Christian patients having fallen from 95 per raille to 56, and 
among natives from rates ranging between 255 and 309 to 168. Still 
the returns are bad enough, and Government has for some time past 
been anxiously considering hew best to improve the building. The 
idea of abandoning the site was at one time put forward, but the 
expenditure involved in such a move was more than Government could 
undertake, and, moreover, the situation of the hospital and college 
is so convenient for a large portion of the native town, that a change 
was objectionable on that ground also. Active measures for improving 
the building have been delayed by the desire of the medical authorities 
to have an entire reconstruction of the building. As the funds at 
the disposal of Government would not admit of so large an outlay, an 
ineffectual appeal was made to the native public and to the corpora* 
tion of* Calcutta to contribute a portion of the required expenditure. 
'I’he requirements of the college and hospital are, however, steadily 
increasing, and the Lieutenant-Governor has felt that he has no\v 
no option but 4o do what he can with the money he can make 
available. He has already contributed to the municipal funds a large 
sum of money for the express purpose of effecting a thorough drainage 
of a defined area surrounding this hospital, and this has been carried 
out, making the site the most thoroughly drained part of Calcutta, and a 
model of what the eminent Engineer lately iji charge of the drainage works 
would^have. An offer already made by Government of a sum of six 
lakhs "of rupees, or £60,000, previously made and refused, has been 
renewed. The Lieutenant-Governor has determined to take upon himself 
the responsibility of expending this sum on the existing site, and the 
College Council has now been asked to aid His Honor with suggestions 
for improving the present college and hospital buildings. As soon as 
these are received and considered, a beginning will be made. 

The General Hospital is a fine group of buildings to the south 
_ ^ , 0-11 of the Calcutta maidan, partly occu- 

pied in former years as a hospital for 
European civil patients, and partly used as a military hospital. It 
has now been made over entirelv to the civil hospital, the military 
being removed to a neighbouring building, once the seat of the Sudder, 
ahd afterwards of the High Court. 


3/ 
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The results of treatment in this institution have generally been 
better than those of the Medical College Hospital ; but when it is 
remembered that a large proportion of those who enter the wi^rds are 
sailors from the shipping, broken down by exposure to the sun and 
by dissipation in the bazars, it will not be surprising to find here too a 
considerable mortality. The Government has done, and is doing, all it 
can to make the hospital arrangements complete ; and under the present 
able management, the results are probably as good as it is possible to 
obtain. Some improvement may, however, be effected by the construo- 
tion of a river-side dispensary near the shipping, to which sailors can 
be taken for immediate treatment daring the heat of the day, being 
removed to the hospital in the cool of the evening. 

Arrangements have also been made for opening a native surgical 
ward in the hospital compound, and the committee of an endowment 
formed in memory of the late Mr. Justice Sumbhoonath Pundit have 
transferred to this ward a portion of the funds at their disposal, hitherto 
spent on a separate institution. 

The average daily number of sick during the year was 18^*25, 
and the death-rate 45*30 per mille, a rate below the average of the six 
years (1865-71) by 18*16, but exceeding that of 1871 by 8*78. The 
cause of this falling off is shown to have been mainly due to the greater 
prevalence of cholera. There were 17 major surgical operations with 
no deaths. 


The Calcutta Nurses^ Institution has again done much useful 


Nurses’ lustitatioa. 


work, and though its balances have 
fallen somewhat, it has been able to 


increase its staff to supply the wants of the Presidency General Hos- 
pital. After the year closed, however, Government had to make a 
special grant of Rs. 2,000 to the Committee of Management to enable 
them to meet their working expenses, and it is hoped that the ladies 
of the Committee and the friends of the institution fiave since been 


able to place its finances on a satisfactory footing. 


The Pauper Hospital, or Lazar House of Calcutta, maintains its 
, high death-rate of 277 per mille, or 

unicipa aupor ospi a . excluding absolute moribunds. Of 


the 1,518 deaths among the 5,467 persons under treatment, SOS 
died within twenty-four hours, and 494 more within a week of 
admission. Most of the cases when they come in are chronic and 
beyond all medical skill. Half the admissions are cases rejected 
by the other hospitals and then brought to the Pauper Hospital, 
and a large .proportion of the remainder are picked up by the 
police in the streets. Everything has been done that can be reasonably 
expected to rednee the death-rate and increase the chances of these 
poor creatures, but without much perceptible effect. The opportunities 
for clinical instruction at the Medical College Hospital having now^ 
owing to the yearly increasing number of pupils, become quite inade- 
quate, measures are being taken for transferring to the Pauper Hospital 
the vernacular medical classes. This will be noticed more fully in the 
educational chapter, but is referred to here as having a possible bearing 
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on the general working of the hospital itself. With an increased 
stafP better results may perhaps be obtained. 

The Native Hospital with its various branches is managed by a body 

of Governors^ comprising the leading 
“embers of the European and Native 
community, and is supported by a 
Government grant, by subscriptions, and by income from invested 
funds. It has long been situated in a somewhat confined site and 
inadequate building in a street that may be said to divide the 
European from the native town. Owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of Dr. C. Macnamara, the Secretary and Physician, funds 
have been raised for a fine new building, for which Government has 
granted an admirable site on the river bank, close to the very thickest 
quarter of the native town. To this site the patients will be removed 
whenever the building is completed. Besides the main institution 
there are three branch dispensaries working under Dr. Macnamara^s 
superintendence, all of which do useful work. 

The aggregate number of patients treated daily at the Native 

Hospital during the last two years 
is noted on the margin. The rate 
of mortality among in-patienls was 
6811 per mille, against 69‘39in 1871 
and 116-0 inl870. The results in sur- 
gical cases gave 24 deaths out of 92 
operations, five being from pyoemia. 
The death-rate in surgical cases was therefore 260*0 per mille, much 
worse even than that of the College Hospital; but it is hoped that the 
removal of the institution to the river-side, and the opening of separate 
wards for different classes of cases, will soon improve this 

At the close of 1871, 160 charitable dispensaries were in existence 
Chavitabiib Hospitals and Dis- throughout the province, exclusive oi 
PBNBABiRB jN THB iNTBttioE. Calcuttu hospitals, Siud temporary 

dispensaries established for the relief of unusual sickness. Of these 78 
came under the class of^'main^^ dispensaries — dispensaries at the head- 
quarters of districts and those under the charge of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons; 62 under the head of branch dispensaries, namely, those situat- 
ed at out-stations and under the charge of Hospital Assistants and 
Native Doctors ; while the remaining 25 were sub-divisional dispensaries 
under the charge of the medical subordinate attached to the 
sub-division. 

During^ the year 19 new dispensaries were opened ; of these seven 
, come under the term main, 11 are 

^^mber dupenwie. opmed ud dispensaries, and one sub-divi- 

sional. Only two dispensaries were 
closed during the year, namely, the branch dispensary at Kaitparah in 
the Jessore district, on account of irregularity in the payment of local 
subscriptions, and the sub-divisional dispensary of Shgotty, in there 
Gya district, on account of the removal of the sub-divUional head- 
quarters to Jehanabad. There remained in operation at the close of the 
year 1872, 176 dispensaries (HO main, 71 branch, and 25 sub-divisional), 
or 16 more than at the close of 1871. This increase of 16 institutions 



1871. 

1872. 

Number of in-door patients 

1.441 

1,640 

„ of out-door „ ... 

157,788 

160,008 

Total 

169,170 

101,148 
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contrasts favorably with the statistics of the last few years, the number 
of additional dispensaries established during 1868 having been 7 ; in 
1869, 18; in 1870, 2; and in 1871, 3. 

The statistics which follow refer to 165 of these institutions: the 
returns of six having been included in the report of the medical 
institutions of Calcutta and its suburbs, and five having, in 
consequence of their abolition or recent establishment, submitted 
no returns. Of these 108, or 65 per cent., received in-door patients, 
the remaining 57 affording only out-door relief. In many, however, 
the number of in-door patients treated was small. 

It is considered of great importance that every dispensary should, 
if possible, possess some accommodation for in-door patients, because 
serious cases of injury and severe cases coming from a distance cannot 
be properly treated otherwise. 

The number of patients treated in dispensaries during the year is 

shown in the statement 
on the margin, in com- 
parison with the preced- 
ing years. As regaVds 
both in-door and out- 
door patients, the figures 
show an increase on 187 1 , 
and represent an amount 
of relief afforded un- 
equalled in the history 
of Bengal dispensaries. 
Were the total number of cases treated in the hospitals of Calcutta and 
its suburbs, and in the temporary dispensaries of the fever districts, 
added, the sum total would amount to 2,086,866,* which approximately 
represents the amount of medical aid rendered during the year under 
the auspices of Government to the sick poor of the province. This 
figure gives a percentage of 3* 12 to the population of Bengal. 

The daily average number of in-door patients under treatment 
during the year was 865, aud the average number of patients attending 
daily as out-door patients 4,200. 


Patients treated in dispensaries. 



Tn-pntients 

Out-pal teuU 

Total. 


treated. 

treated. 

1807 

17,054 

318,895 

336,949 

3868 

16,fi08 

346,845 

363,443 

1809 

18,056 

17,481 

367,767 

385,812 

1870 

884,960 

406,528 

439,177 

402,441 

1871 

17,892 

423,420 

1872 1 

18,118 

457,296 





No. 

Patients. 

Calcutta Medical Institutions 

11 

261,939 

Proviociiil Dispensaries 

168 

467,296 

Endeniio Dispeusarios, Burdwan ... 

106 

1,275,086 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Bcerbhoom 

17 

16,301 

Ditto 

ditto, 

Midnapore 

6 

24,007 

Ditto 

ditto, 

llooghly ... 

7 

02,289 




Total 814 

2,086,866 


The figui'OB represent uot separate individuals, nor yet, on the other hand, every 
paliGiit, but all fresh ndinissions and re- admissions are shown, a.®., a man is admitted 
rurea ; he is re-admittcd a few weeks later : his case appears twice. 


visit of each 
for fever and 
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Of the total number treated j 66 45 per cent, were males, 18*51 
per cent* females, and 15*04 per cent, children. 

As regards race and caste, *15 per cent, of the total number treated 
were Europeans; *57 Eurasians ; 32*91 Mahomedans; 64*46 Hindus, 
and 1*91 belonged to other castes. 

The results of treatment of out-door patients cannot be accurately 
„ , ^ ^ stated, for a large majority of them 

Resolte of treatment. V*^ i 

do not return to report recovery, and 
deaths are seldom ascertained. Among in-door patients, however, 
the issue of cases can be more precisely registered. Of those treated 
in 1872, 70*05 per cent, were cured, 18*88 otherwise accounted for, and 
16*07 died. The death-rates of the previous five years were, — 1867, 
18*09; 1868, 18*34; 1869, 16*94; 1870, 16*17; and 1871, 15*41. 


The high mortality is accounted for by the hopeless state of disease 
and privation in which a large proportion of the patients treated 
in-door are admitted, many of them moribund cases picked up by 
tlie police and brought to the dispensary to die decently. The dispen- 
saries of Orissa, Assam, and Cachar, always show high death-rates, on 


account of the deplorable state in which the pilgrims and discharged 
coolies, which form the hulk of their patients, are admitted. 


The diseases causing the largest number of admissions among 
out-door patients were fevers (19*15 per cent* of total treated) ; spleen 
diseases (8*33) ; rheumatic affection (6*27) ; colic (5*42) ; diarrhoea 
(2*63) ; dysentery (2*42) ; ulcer (4*69) ; dyspepsia (4*11) ; parasitic skin 
diseases, mostly itch, (3*85) ; goitre (3*30) ; other skin diseases (3*24) ; 
injuries (2*92) ; syphilitic affections (2*73) ; inflammation of the ear 
(2*63) ; bronchitis (2*42) ; and ophthalmia (2*22). Among in-door 
patients there is a predominance of the severer descriptions of 
diseases, the most common being injuries (16*54) ; fevers (13*58) ; 
dysentery (11*66); diarrhoea (5*83); ulcer (5*88); spleen diseases 
(5*25) ; syphilitic affections (4*76) ; rheumatic affections (4*06) ; 
cholera (2*91), and dropsy (2*84). These figures preserve a wonderful 
similarity from year to year. Cholera appears to have been more pre- 
valent in 1872 than in 1871, the percentage of cases treated in-door 
having been 2*91 against 1*46, and out-door *61, against *36. The 
principal causes of mortality among in-door patients were, — dysentery 
(29*98 per cent, of total deaths) ; diarrhoea (13*32) ; cholera (10*13) ; 
fevers (7*35) ; general dropsy (6*25) ; injuries (4*94) ; spleen diseases 
(8*54); and debility (3*12). The death-rate of cholera (per cent, of 
cases treated) was 55*98, against 47*12; of dysentery 41*33, against 
42*32; of diarrhoea 36*74, against 38*35; of fevers 8*70, against 8*2 1 ; 
and of injuries 7*59, against 6*90. 


These statistics indicate the most prevalent and fatal diseases 
among the rural population of Bengal, and the remarkable similarity 
which obtains in the totals derived yearly from a compilation of the 
statist ics rendered by so many different institutions attests their general 
truth and accuracy. 


The following statement shows the income of 1872 (exclusive of 

balance in hand and price of European 

Comp.r.t..e income of bcxTks supplied by 
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GoTerniDent) as compared with that of the five previous years, 
aud the percentage of the various items which compose it 


Ybabb. 

Total in- 
come. 

Pbbcentaob ov incomb to thb total income beoeited fboh— 

Govern- 

ment. 

Local funds. 

Interest on 
invested 
capital. 

European 

subscrip- 

tions. 

Native sub- 
scriptions- 


Rs. 

Rn. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1807 

« 228,918 

48 23 

18*90 

6*88 

0*74 

16*22 

1868 

267,467 

43*24 

22 06 

7*51 

0*44 

17*79 

1869 

282,689 

46*84 

18-00 

0-62 

8*61 

10*16 

1870 

294,788 

41*46 

21-17 

6-23 

9*99 

21*16 

1871 

808,773 

43*71 

10-16* 

6-44 

1 13*70 

20*94 

1872 ... 

201,601}; 

88*61 

17-40t 

7-08 

7*47 

29*43 


* 4*0? from Municipalities and Town Committees, and 12*08 from all other local sources, 
f 3*97 ditto ditto ditto, and 13*43 ditto ditto, 

t Exclusive of Us 40,612, the cost of medicines, books, forms, Ac., supplied by Government. 

The gross income is less than that of the two preceding years, but 
larger than that of the three other years. This diminution is greatly 
owing to the removal from the account of the hospitals and dispen- 
saries situated in Calcutta and its suburbs. The proportion of income 
derived from Government is less than in any year of the six, and lower 
than in 1867 by 10 per cent. The amount derived from local funds, 
municipalities, and committees, is larger than in 1871, but less than in 
the remaining four years. Interest of invested funds has contributed 
a larger share of income than in any year, except 1868. Subscriptions 
and donations obtained from Europeans show a less percentage than in 
previous years, owing to the exclusion from the table of some large 
hospitals, such as the Howrah Hospital, now reported on under the 
heaciinw of Calcutta Medical Institutions. On the other hand the 
contributions of natives have undergone a marked advance, even 
allowing for the withdrawal of these institutions. This has been due 
to efforts made under the orders of Government to realize promised 
subscriptions in some dispensaries, and to raise by increased contribu- 
tions the status of others. New dispensaries have also helped to swell 
the sum total. 

In the appendix will be found statements showing a return 
of the charitable dispensaries in Bengal, and also of the diseases 
treated and the deaths which resulted from them in the principal 
Hospitals. 

The further reports of Commissioners on the working of the scheme 
^ ^ for training native midwives showed 

i.atw7wZen mprw“^midwif.^"" slightly more favorable results 

vere being here and there obtained 
than had been anticipated in last year’s report. 
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The Lieuteuant-GoTernor has directed that in the places named 
Cutwa. Moorehedabad. on the margin a further trial be 

8arM?OTe ArrSi’ made before abandoning altogether a 

Hoogly?* M^ozufferpore. measure which promises so much 

Dinagepore. Chittagong. practical benefit if prejudice can only 

be overcome. 

The obstacles which stand in the way of success appear to be 
various. First there is the difficulty of inducing the regular midwives 
to attend for instruction and to practice on the European system 
This can only be met by the exercise of the influence of popular native 
practitioners^ or of enlightened native gentry. The Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that in this^ as in most other matters^ a great deal that seems 
impossible and hopeless at first would be found practicable in time by 
officers taking a keen interest in the subject, and living on good terms 
with the native community. The continued attention of Magistrates 
and medical officers was asked to this matter. 


During the year a hospital for children was established in a 

central situation in Calcutta by the 
Calcutta Chil- American Zenana Mission. The insti- 
dren 8 Hospital. was placed under the charge 

of Miss Mary F. Seelye, m.d., a member of the mission^ and a 
graduate of medicine. Its usefulness was certified to by medical 
officers of Government, and the Lieutenant-Governor being satisfied 
that its establishment was a boon to the children of the poorer 
classes in this city, made a grant-in-aid to the institution^ on Miss 
Seelye^s application, of Rs. 160 per mensem for one year. 

The lunatic asylums in Bengal are at present six in number ; five 

Natives and one for Europeans. 

LxTfTATIO AbTLVUS. T¥r 1. ^ 

We have no very trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the precise amount of lunacy throughout the country, 
nor any accurate means of estimating a priori the sufficiency of the 
provisions made for dealing with it, and therefore only judge of this 
from the growth of the actual insane population of these institutions. 

The census showed 19,698 as the total number of insanes and 

idiots in all Bengal; but unless the 
population is most singularly 
free from the taint of madness, these 
figures cannot be accepted, giving as they do a percentage on population 
of only, *0306, as against *25 per cent, actually under surveillance in 
England. The general temperance of the people here would account 
for much of the difference, but we cannot feel confidence in the census 
returns as regards a detail of this kind. 

Lunatics are brought into the asylums in the following ways, — (1) 

by order of a Magistrate when found 
, wandering at large, reported to be 

dangerous, or neglected by their friends ; 
(2) by order of Government when under trial for, or when found to 
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have committed, crime ; (3) by Government order of transfer from a 
jail in the case of prisoners becoming insane after conviction ; (4) at 
the request of friends ; (5) by order of a civil court. The last two 
form a very small class indeed in Bengal, end consist chiefly of 
European and Eurasian patients. 

It is found that the population of the asylums is increasing 

at the rate of about 7*6 per cent, per 
Now asy urns. annum, and that the accommodation 

afforded by the existing asylums is in immediate need of extension. 
The Government is taking steps to meet this demand. A new asylum 
is being built at Berhampore. Another has been sanctioned at Cuttack. 
The district jail of Midnapore, when depleted by the central jail, 
may possibly also be taken over for this purpose; and additional 
accommodation has been provided at Dullunda, near Calcutta, and 
Dacca. A small asylum for Assam is also in contemplation. 

In the five native asylums of Dullunda, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, 

^ , . . . . , aoifl Moidapore, the total number of 

um r o patien a rca . patients treated during the year was 

1,352; the daily average strength 903*2; the discharges 264, of 
whom 67 were transferred to the care of their friends ; and the deaths 
116, being 8*6 per cent, of treated, or 12*8 per cent, of daily average 
strength. There were only four deaths from cholera during the year, 
as against an average of 10*4 in each of the preceding five years. 

Out of the daily average of 903*2 patients, 195, or 21*6 per cent., 
were criminal lunatics. The criminal lunatics are increasing at a 
more rapid rate than the general lunatic population, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has, upon the reports of the Surgeon-General, resolved to 
provide a separate asylum, not for criminal lunatics as such, but for 
dangerous lunatics of any class; and the only question for decision 
now is, whether it would be best to utilise the old jail at Midnapore 
or the new building at Berhampore, or to build a special asylum near 
the line of rail. In the meantime work is being done to relieve the 
crowding of the ordinary asylums. 

The rate of admission during 1872 seems to have been in excess 
^ j . . of the average, and this is attempted 

Rato 0 a mission. accounted for in various ways — 

dengue fever, the heat of the season, increased activity among the police, 
a wave of periodicity in the disease itself, being all s^signed as possible 
causes. No clear conclusion is attainable. 

Of those admitted, 70*5 per cent, were Hindoos, 26*8 per cent, 
Mahomedans, 1*1 Christians, and 2*1 belonged to other classes. Most 
admissions and most cures take place at the ages between 20 and 3Ui 
The death-rat^‘ of the asylums was, as already noticed, less than 
, ^ , in previous years ; But the number of 

Death-ra o asy urns. deaths during 1872 WES Considerably 

in excess of 1871 — 116 against 101 (106*2 being the average , 
of five years) . As compared with those of other provinces, Bengal 
asylums show very favorably, 12*8 being a lower percentage on 
daily average strength than was found in any other asylums of 
Upper and Central India, save Nagpore (10*5), and Bareilly fl2*4), 
while the average of all the asylums in the North-Western Provinces, 
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Punjab, Oudh, and Central Provinces, was 20*6. It is curious that 
while Bengal jails contrast so badly with those of other provinceSj its 
asylums should show so favorably. 

The total expenditure of the five asylums was Bs. 88,057-7-1, and 
_ , the average . cost of each patient was 

by sale of articles, while the value of lunatic labour rendered to the 
asylums was Rs. 14,703, 

Almost the whole cost of the asylums falls upon Government, 
and although the law gives power to Magistrates to compel payment of 
expenses by the relatives of those confined when their circumstances 
warrant it, this power is seldom exercised, and save in the European 
Asylum at Calcutta, and in the case of a few patients at Dullunda, the 
whole cost of maintenance is defrayed by the State. Magistrates have 
lately had their attention called to the provisions of the Act on this 
point. 

On the whole the Lieutenant-Governor believes the management 
1 of our native asylums would compare 

of favorably with that of similar institu- 

tions at home, allowance being made for the different circumstances 
and character of the patients and their attendants. We never hear 
of brutal treatment of the insane in Bengal asylums. The lunatics 
do a considerable amount of work with good effect, and the mortality 
is not higher than might be expected from the enfeebled condition in 
which most of them reach our hands : 20*7 per cent, of the deaths 
take place within three months of admission, 34*5 within six months,. 
89'6 within nine, and 44 per cent, within the year — figures which show 
that many cases are almost hopeless from the first. 

At Dacca an experiment is being tried of boarding out harmless 
^ chronic lunatics on the Gheel system. 

® This is interesting and novel in India, 

and will be closely watched. Meantime it helps to relieve overcrowding. 

Much interesting discussion has taken place about the effect 
„ ^ of drugs on insanity, but no clear 

obtiiaed that they 

have a direct influence, though they no doubt act injuriously where 
there is a predisposition that way. 

Bhowanipore is the Eurojiean Asylum, and its statistics are treated 
„ . _ . , apart. It had thirty-flve inmates at 

Bh<nr.mp«.IDa«,p,tt Asylum. beginning of the year. Sixty six 

admissions took place, of which twenty-two were soldiers. Forty- 
sevpD patients were despatched to Europe. There was but one death. 

This asylum is exceedingly well managed ; and though its buildings 
admit of improvement, this is of less importance, as in the majority 
of instances the patients only remain while arrangements are being 
.made for sending them to Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is carried on in Bengal on two distinot BjstemB. l^ere 

is first the circle system, under which a 
System of vacci nation. group of districts is placed under a 

Superintendent with a subordinate establishment which is supposed 
to work steadily spreading protection over the whole area, meeting 
at the same time outbreaks of small-pox where these occur. Then 
there is dispensary vaccination, as it is called, where a municipality 
or a charitable dispensary entertains one or more vaocmators 
working locally under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. We 
have now circles embracing — (1) Calcutta and its subipbs ; (2) the 
Metropolitan districts lying round Calcutta ; (3) the Daij^ling group, 
including most of the Rajshahye and Coooh Behar divisions; (4) 
the Chota Nagpore division; (5) the Sonthal Pergunnahs; (6) part 
of the Dacca division (lately opened). On the whole the vaccine 
season of the year under review presents features of activity, sucoess, 
and promise, which have not characterised any previous year in the 
whole history of vaccination in Bengal. 

The number of persons vaccinated has undergone a very marked aug« 
General results. mentation, and 

the outturn of the 
season is larger 
than that of any 
previous year ; 
the increase over 
1871-72, amounts 
to 321,784, or 
88 per cent. A 
higher percentage 
of successful re- 
sults in primary 
operations has 
also been gained 
than in previous 
years, but the 

Lieutenant-Governor does not himself altogether credit the very hijgh 
percentages shown in the returns of some circles. In secondary vaocm- 
ation, i.e» when vaccination is attempted on a subject who has been 
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already protected bj provioos vaccination, or inoculation, or small-pox, the 
peroentago of Buooess is^ of course much smaller ; but even here there are 
remarkable variations in the returns, ranging as the percentages do 
from 23 per cent, to 80. The operations, as compared with the 
population, are still far below the requirements of the, province. 
Taking the population at 68 millions, and the birth-rate at only 30 
per thousand, * the annual production of persons requiring protection 
amounts to 2,040,000. The total number of vaccinations does not 
quite reach one-third of this number. The total cost of vaccination 
amounted to Bs. 78,286-12-5 for the official year 1872-73, being at 
the rate of 2 annas 6 pie per case, as against 4 annas 2 pie in the year 
preceding. 

Much of the rapidly growing success of the department during the 
last few years has been due not only to largely increased establishments, 
but to &e efforts made to engage the indigenous inoculators. As 
vaccinators, 472 men of this class were employed last year, as against 
163 in 1871-72. 

In Calcutta vaccination is costly, and the amount of work done 
less than outside, because it is said the circumstances of the place 
necessitate constant house to house visitation, and reiterated personal 
persuasion. It is hoped that there will be improvement in future. 

In the Metropolitan circle the people are fast now accepting 
vaccination, and witn increased establishments the whole area is being 
protected at a fairly rapid rate. The Darjeeling circle covers such a vast 
area, that it is impossible for the Superintendent to give to eveiy part 
of it that close supervision which is essential. But much has been done 
lately to systematise the mode of working, and sanction has been given 
to increase the establishment. In Chota Nagpore also more method has 
been introduced, and in Maunbhoom and Singbhoom ex-inoculators are 
doing nearly all that is required, leaving the Government vaccinators 
to work elsewhere. 

The Eastern Bengal Circle is a new one, and the establishment, 
which is not yet up to sanctioned strength, has been working in the 
Dacca ^strict only as yet. A fair beginning has been made. As 
regards dispensary vaccination, this varies with the interest which Civil 
Surgeons take in this branch of their work. In Midnapore much is 
done locally, so that the Government circle establishments are able to 
pass over the district. But few other districts come up to this standard. 

All our experience (and there has been much correspondence on 
this) proves that the only effective way of spreading vaocinatiou 
primarily is by concentrating operations and working systematically 
over specified areas. Then the best way of maintaining the standard 
of protection is by inducing vaccinators or ex-inooulators to settle 
down, for local practice, supervising their work as far as possible, but 
leaving them to make their own airangements about fees. This is the 
system upon which the department is at present trying to work. 

^ Inqmry has been made during the year as to the sufficiency of 
vacdne provision in places where inoculation has been legally prohibited 
On the whole the result was more satisfactory than might have been 
anticipated, and with one or two exceptions the staff of vaccinators 
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and ratio of operations was found to be suffioient. No farther exten- 
tions of the Act prohibiting inoculation ore, however, in contemplation 
in present till the area already in hand is thoroughly protected. _ - 
A return of vaccine operations in Bengal during l872>73 is given 
as the apppendiz. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


EDUCATION. 


The extension of primary instruction throughout the country 
„ _ has been pressed forward with much 

BiHABT NBTBucTiov. eomestness, and the chief educational 

feature of the year has been the successful introduction of the new 
scheme for the establishment or aiding of village schools called patshalas, 
which was briefly announced in the last report. 

Under the various systems heretofore in force, there were in existence 
. , , on the 31st March 1872 no more than 

Stat»t,o. of prmury ^ 

aided or supported in any way by Government, and these schools only 
mustered 64,779 pupils. 

On the 31st March 1873 the primary schools maintained under the 
old systems are returned at 2,719, and their pupils at 73,998, showing 
an increaso of 268 schools and 9,219 pupils over the numbers of the 
previous year ; while under the new system we had established or aided 
• PRIMARY SCHOOLS. brought under systematic 

Schools. Pupils, supervision no fewer than 5,917 
additional village schools with 
muster rolls containing 141,413 
pupils. The whole number of 
primary schools connected with 
the Education Department 
had thus risen within the 
year 1872-73 from 2,461 to 
8,636, and their pupils from 64,779 to 215,411.* 

The State expenditure on cdl classes of primary schools in 1871-72 

was shown to be Rs. 1,28,356. 
The corresponding expendi- 
ture last year for primary 
schools under the old systems 
was Rs. 1,45,413, and Rs. 
48,877 was spent on the -5,917 
additional patshalas returned 
under the new scheme.f This 
gives an expenditure of little 
more than Ks. 8 on an average 
for each of the new patshalas, 
indicating, what is the fact, 
that the great majority of these schools were only taken in hand in the 


Government lower schools ... 

Grant-in-aid lower schools 846 9,673 

Circle Ion er schools ... 183 7,627 

Patshalas nnder the old sohome ... 2,161 66,903 

Total under old. systems 2,710 78,998 

Patshalas under the new scheme ... 6,917 141,41.3 

Grand total of primary schools ... 8,086 215,411 


t PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Cost to the State. 
Rs. 

Government lower schools 6,468 

Orant-in-aid lower schools 22,066 

Xlircle lower schools 11,005 

Patshalas under the old scheme 1,05,986 

Total expenditure on primary schools 
under old systems. 

Patshalas under the nsw scheme I*. f.i 

Grand total of expenditure on primaiy 1,94,290 
schools. — 
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last few months of the jeax. For the onirent year an additional grant 
of four lakhs of rupees has been made for village schools, making the total 
village school grant Bs. 5,30,000. 

Later returns, which bring down the statistics of primaiy schools 
to about the end of August 1873, show the total number of schools then 
in operation at 10,787, with fn estimated attendance of 255,728 pupils. 
Thus the number of schools had then further inorea^ b^ 2,151 i^ce 
the 3lBt March last, and the number of boys under instruction by 
40,317. At the average rate of Bs. 36 per annum for each school, the 
additional Bs. 4,00,000 sanctioned for the current year will provide for 
over 11,000 schools with some 250,000 pupils, making with those 
previously at work upwards of 13,000 schoms with upwards of 300,000 
scholars. It is hoped that this end will be attained in the present year. 

These statistics sufficiently indicate that the anticipations which 
SuoooBsful introduction of priniftry the Xiieutenant^Glovemor felt hims elf 
oohooia. justified in forming have been fulfilled. 

A successful beginning has been made. Difficulties have been met, and 
in a great measure overcome by the tact and energy of the officera 
employed. A system of primary education, simple and even rude at 

S resent, Wt capable of steady improvement, has been started in every 
istrict ; and if the state of the public finances should allow of the 
appropiiation of funds in future years for the continued extension and 
development of what has now been begun, there seems no reason to 
doubt tW elementary mstruction may by degrees be spread very 
widely amongst the vast rural population of Bengal. 

llie reports detail at lengtn the various obstacles that the scheme 
has encountered at tiie outset. 


In some districts difficulties have been caused by the suspicious 
prejudices of the people and the spread of sinister rumours regarding 
the designs of the Government. Nowhere has any active hostilify 
been displayed, but real alarm has in some oases held the people 
aloof, and in other cases indifference and apathy. Many of the people 
see no reason why their children should learn what the^ never learnt 
themselves; they require their help in the fields or at their handicrafts; 
and they do not wish to change old customs. In many places the 
people took to the schools with andiiy from the first, and in all districts 
they now freely resort to them. 

Occasionally it has proved difficult to find fairly competent teaehers; 

and when teachers have been found 
and new patshalas had been established 
or old ones assisted, a more troublesome cause of failure has arisen 
in the general di^dlination of the parents to pay anytl^g in the (tiiape 
of fees to the villa^ schoolmasters or gurus. This is especially the 
case in Behar ; but me same evil is more or less prevalent in all districts. 
The people argue that as the Government now pays the guru, there is 
no reason why thev should contribute anything for his support; and so 
it was feared that he might be left to maintain himself as he can on the 
small patshala grant allowed to him. This is perhaps the semus 
and 'mdely-spread difficulty that has yet showM itsw, but it is believed 
that it has oeen somewhat exaggerated, and hoped that it will be 
gradually overcome. 
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As soon as the work of getting out the grants was fairly taken in 

handj it was everjrwhere found that the 

** existing staff of subordinate inspeoting 

ofEloers was inadequate for the new requirements, and applications 
were received from all quarters for additional assistance. This has been 
supplied as far as possible. A considerable number of sub-inspectors 
have been appointed on low salarieB for the supervision of the new 
schools, and more must no doubt be added from time to time as ihe 
scheme extends and village schools multiply ; for it is urffed on all hands, 
and it is no doubt the case, that constant inspection at short intervals is 
an absolutely essential condition to secure the maintenance and efficiency 
of elementary schools in country districts. 

These officers have also to be employed as far as possible to pay the 
gurus. It has been found somewhat difficult to arrange for the regular 
distribution of the monthly allowances, and various expedients are 
resorted to in different districts. In some cases the police are employed 
to distribute the money — a plan which is not in itseli desirable, and it is 
often unfortunately necessary for the teacher to travel considerable 
distances to receive his grant. Experience will no doubt lead to 
improvements in this respect. 

The subsidies allowed to the patshalas brought under the scheme 
^ are for the most part given in the 

* shape of fixed allowances to the school- 

masters ranging from Bs. 2-8 to Es. 6 a month ; but in the Midnapore 
district, as will be further explained below, a system of payment bv 
results has been attempted depending on periodical examinations. This 
plan will perhaps be found to work successfully in districts where indi- 
genous sonools ore numerous. 

like other large groups of schools which are placed together under 
„ ^ one class, the new patshalas are report- 

yt em o ms rue ion, greatly m their pretensions 

and efficiency ; but the general standard aimed at is that laid down 
by Gbvemment, being confined for the most part to reading and writing 
in the vemacidars, with native arithmetic and accounts. In some 
patshalas, however, English arithmetic appears to have crept in, and it is 
said to be generally preferred where it has gained a footing. 

That the genem results of what has l^n attempted are favorable, 
will be gathered from the following expressions of opinion gleaned from 
the educational reports. 

IntheBurdwan division the Commissioner reports thatthe new scheme 
. has been fairly started, but he considers 

Bufdwan divuion. premature to venture an opinion as to 

the success of measures so recently introduced and of such great intrinsic 
importance. He regrets that little was actually effected before the end of 
the year for the development of primary schools except in the Midnapore 
district, where the money was spent in encouraging the boys and teachers 
on a scale which will no doubt have produced an extraordinary stimulus 
fhig year, but which the Magistrate could hardly afford to repeat every 
year.^* Much has been done in all the districts in the present year. 

The Inspector writes: — “ That education in primary schools is 
likely to be stimulated and fostered in village schools under the new 
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Bystem, there can be no doubt, ” and he reports that on all sides appli« 
oations for assistance are coming in from patshalas never before heara of. 

In the Midnapore district, out of 1,729 indigenous village schools 
which were discovered to be in existence, containing 19,174 pupils, 
about 700 schools with 13,000 pupils had accepted the offer of connec- 
tion with Government before the end of the year. The district was 
divided into ten circles, and the gurus were invited to bring their boys 
to the centres, at which a general examination was held, on the result of 
which the gurus received their rewards. The general subjects were 
reading, writing, and mental and written arithmetic ; and four annas 
per boy was mven for each subject, or one rupee for each boy who passed 
in all four subjects, besides which eight annas was allowed for eveiy 
boy who could pass in mahajani and zemindori accounts, and one rupee 
for those who could measure land. The Magistrate, Mr. Harrison, to 
whom tliis scheme is due, considers that “ the examinations proved a 
great success, and were ably and impartially conducted by the inspecting 
officers, the schoolmasters, and the principal non-official gentlemen at 
the centres, who exhibited a lively interest in the procee<£ngs.’^ The 
Inspector writes: — “The advantages of this system, if it can be 
efficiently carried out, are palpable.’’ ^ 

The Director considers the jmnoiple of the plan good, but awaits 


further experience before expressmg an opinion os to the practicability 
of working it permanently. 

The rotimis show that out of 20,501 pupils in the patshalas of the 
Burdwon division, 19,055 were Hindus and only 1,116 Mahomedans. 

In the Presidency division the Commissioner considers that a mark; 

ed impulse has been given to primary 
education by the introduction of the 
new scheme, though it has not yet commended itself to the upper and 
middle classes owing to a fear tliat their own position will be affected by 
it and their influence diminished. It is also said that they regard every 
rupee spent on primary education as so much diverted from the only legiti- 
mate object of expenditure on schools, viz. English education. 

The Inspector reports that the work of taking up schools was done 
expeditiously, as “the Magistrate hod money at hand and was unfettered 
by restjictions.” He explains that rapid progress was less easy for the 
Inspectors of Schools, who, previously to the oiSers of the 30th September, 
were required to establish village schools in concert with the local 
authorities. “It is evident,” he writes, “ that the Ma^strate as ruler of 
the district, unfettered by restrictions, can plant schools faster than is 
possible for Inspectors onnod with no power; but whether the schools so 
planted will stiirike root in a friendly manner remains to be seen. Schools 
should be so planted that they will grow. Inspectors, acting only with 
local sympathy, had formerly tried so to choose the soil that the plant 
would tlirive. Still the work has been well begun, and is &us far a 
groat success.” 

Up to the 31st March last 1,871 patshalas had been established or 
assisted. The average monthly allowance for a school was about Be. 3. 

In the primary schools of all kinds in the PresidenGy division 
the returns show that there were 33,990 Hindus, 13,663 Mahomedexis, 
and 443 Christians, The new patshalas alone contain 7,481 Mahomed- 
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ans against 13,837 Hindus. Mr. Woodrow remarks that the Musal- 
mans of Bengal belong for the most part to the cultivating classes, and 
that even ^ where they form a majority of the population, they do not 
form a majority of the well-to-do classes, and that hence they are foimd 
most numerous in the lowest class of schools. The Director supports this 
view, and is of opinion that the Mahomedons of the upper and middle 
ranks are generally better represented in proportion to their numbers 
in the higher and middle schools than has been commonly supposed. 
Statistics do not, however, 8uj)port this latter view. 

The Kajshahye Commissioner reports that the new system of aiding 

Big.hd,ye di.i.ion. . patsWos witli ^ graate has beeu 

introduced in his division with much 
intelligence and interest by the Magistrates and the subordinates of the 
Education Department acting under them. It is said to be popular, 
and promises to be capable of expansion to the full extent that money 
can be made available. 

The Inspector shows that out of 835 patshalas allotted to his district, 
no fewer than 800 were actually established and in operation before 
the 31st March ; and he asserts that the rapidity with which the schools 
were taken up in tliis division is mainly due to the old patshala scheme, 
which had been worked there for years, with training schools for teachers. 
The growth and extension of patshalas under tliat scheme had been 
checked by financial restrictions for some yeai’s past ; but the inspecting 
officers were well acquainted with tlie sites of the indigenous patshalas 
and the capabilities of the different villages, and as soon as the money 
restriction was removed, they were able at once to go their rounds, fill 
in their returns, and name the gurus they could recommend for patshala 
grants. This statement must be received with much qualification. 

Out of 36,997 pupils of primary schools who are classified in 
the returns of this division, it appears that the Mahomedans number 
18,380, and the Hindus 18,613; but only 2 Mahomedans appear 
amongst the upper classes of society against 12 Hindus, and in the 
middle classes there are only 1,749 Mahomedans to 3,777 Hindus. The 
strength of the Mahomedan community is in the lower classes, which 
contribute 16,629 Mahomedans to primary schools against 14,824 Hindus. 

In the Gooch Behar division 90 patshalas were established during 

^ ^ . the year, and on the 30th March con- 

CoochBol»rd.v.«on. tained 1,745 pupils. The Commissioner 

reports that the great difficulty in the way of extension of schools 
is the want of competent instructors. “ Indigenous schools ore few ; the 
mass of the people ore totally illiterate ; educated men, save foreigners, 
are few, if any.” 

The returns show 139 primary schools of all kinds, containing 
1,707 BIndus and 685 Mahomedans. 

Tn the Dacca division the measure is reported to have been worked 

with the utmost cordiality and zeal by 
Dseoa divinon. every officer, smd to have been well 

received by the people generally. The funds allotted for primary schools 
have been laid out with much care and trouble ; hut the Commissioner 
remarks that the majority of the people never expected, and do not wish, 
that the sons and daughters of the fishermen and cultivators of the 

3 h 
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field shojidd be educated en masse. It is believed that a large proportion 
of the pupils got together in the new schools would have received some 
education independently of them, and would not have grown up wholly 
uninstructed. The very lowest stratum of society is hardly at present 
very largely educated even by these village patshalas. 

The Inspector confirms these statements: — ^‘Nothing is more 
remarkable,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ than the cordiality with which the 
people have received these Government patshalas, as reported by every 
Deputy Inspector, not merely in the central districts but even in Cachor, 
whore the want of a taste for education has hitherto been deplored in 
so many reports.” Comparatively little money had been spent on the 
new schools out of the 30th September grant up to the end of the 
year, but a very large number were at work. The delay in drawing 
the money arose chiefly from the condition that the local authorities 
were to be consulted in the distribution of it, but it is explained that 
this was of little consequence, because the schools knew that they would 
ultimately receive their grants from the date on which thev began 
regular work. Mr. Clarke reports that a large number of the boys 
brought into the new patshalas had previously learnt to write and do 
a little Bengali arithmetic up to the standard of their years. He has 
rarely visited one of the new patshalas even in the most unfavorable 
districts where he has found all the boys beginners. They had generally 
learnt something at home from a father or imcle ; less frequently they 
had been taught in a shop or office. 

It has been urged, he says, that these boys would have acquired all 
that they needed without the intervention of Government or the expen- 
diture of public money, but he justly argues that this home education 
is of a very. limited and non-progressive type ; that though many of the 
boys who come to the patshalas can do a liUIe writing and bazar arith- 
metic, very few indeed can read, and manjr are anxious to come to school 
to learn the art of reading ; that the opening of a ^atshala in a village 
causes a number of little boys to commence education who would never 
have commenced at aU at home ; that the laying out a large sum of 
public money has given an impulse to primary education which is sure 
to tell somewhere ; and lastly, that when we have once got boys to 
attend a school regularly, it is possible to commence improving the 
education given them, wnich at home is practically impossible. 

The Director also adopts this view, and holds that the improvement 
of indigenous education will be a certain result of the establishment 
of the new schools. 


Mr. Clarke notices, like Mr. Woodrow, that the Mahomedans 
appear most numerously in the lower class of primary schools. He says 
on this point : — ‘‘ The opinions advanced by tne Magistrate of Mymen- 
sing last year, viz. that the patshala education was that fitted for the 
Mimomedans, has been amply verified in the new primoiy schools.” 
I need not report further,” he adds, on the measures which should 
be adopted to attract the Mahomedans of the upper and middle dasses 
to our schools. But I may remark that if the measures now ordered to 
be adopted should not appear to attract many, we ought not to be greatly 
surprised, as in Eastern Bengal there does not exist any great hody of 
Mahomedans of the upper and middle classes.” 
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From the Chittagong division the Commissioner reports to the same 
.... ^ effect. The establishment of primary 

^ uUagoug vwion. sohools has been oorried out with 

complete co-operation on the part of the people and the district officers. 
The new scheme has given a marked impetus to education, and has been 
received with at least temporary enthusiasm. Here, as elsewhere, 
education is regarded as the road to an income, and the desire for it is 
said to be very great. There has been no difficulty in placing out the 
allotted funds, and the growth of schools has been rapid. 

“ We ore now in a position,” writes the Inspector, Mr. Clarke, to 
estimate what has been effected by the new primary patshala grant of 
80th September 1872. Between Ist January 1873 and Ist April 1873 it 
has added 8,081 boys at school (almost all in the primary stage) to the 
5,150 who were at school before, in schools aided or imder inspection. 
These boys were in 276 sohools, nearly all of which were new sohools. 
In the district of Noakhally the numoer of boys at school was raised at 
a blow from 887 to 3,435, exclusive of the ‘ unaided schools,’ of which 
many would he patahalaa called into being by the hope of getting a 
primary grant. Nearly half of the new schoolboys were Mahomedam. 
And this effect was produced in what we have always hitherto 
considered a backward zillah with a population prejudiced against 
education. The people have in fact everywhere welcomed cordialty the 
new sohools. They are everywhere ready to learn writing and native 
accounts at the Government expense. I have always fliought they 
were ; but the success of the new primary schools iu such districts as 
Noakhally and Caohar has been beyond my most sanguine expectations.” 

In the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions the difficulties have no 
„ , doubt been greater than in any other 

part of Bengal. 

This was naturally to have been anticipated, as Behar has never 
responded to any of the efforts that have been made for its educational 
improvement. Nevertheless the new scheme has met with very fair 
success, considering the imfavorable conditions it had to encounter. 

In the Patna division the Commissioner shows that the scheme has 


been veiy successfully worked out. In the beginning, ho reports, much 
foolish fear and apprehension was showm by the people regarding the 
object of Government in establishing these village schools. “ One 
Magistrate sots they fear the Government ei, Bona ferentes ; another says, 
thOT ask of Government, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth P” 
‘‘ T?he rumour that Government were going to educate the people with 
a view to shipping them off to the Colonies was very generd ; another, 
that the gurus were to be paid in order to become Government spies, 
and rive information for new taxes, found scarcely less favour ; a third 
was Siat the zemindars were to have the Govenimont grant added to 
their revenue.” Nevertheless the people, as usual, showed themselves 
exceedingly amenable to authority. The distrust of these schools,” 
writes Im*. Bayley, “ has now almost disappeared, and they are progress- 
ing most favorably.” 

In the Bhaugulpore division the Commissioner reports that the 
orders of Government have been strictly carried out and patshalas 
established in every district except the Sonthol Pergunnahs, whore virtually 
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nothinff was done within the year. But he writes : — In my opinion 
the red work, however, only now berins, in a struggle to see whether the 
new schools can be fostered into real life until they become progress^ 
institutions in the country, or whether after a nominal existence they 
will dwindle and die out. I do not desire to conceal for a moment 
my opinion that the present existence of all these schools is artificial 
and attributable to the zeal and energy with which Government officers 
have laboured in the cause, and the same attention must be bestowed 
for time to come in order to preserve them ; but if only they can be 
kept going long enough to admit of the Government officers stirring up 
the interest both of the zemindar and the people in the case of each 
individual school, I feel very sanguine of success, for after all village 
schools or patshalas are no novel institutions with the people of this 
country.” Much opposition and prejudice had to be overcome in this 
division, and the zemindars, as a rule, hold aloof and did not render as 
much assistance as could have been wished. Active measures have since 
boon taken to introduce primary schools in the Sonthal PergunnaJis. 

In Orissa a commencement has been made in subsidizing village 

scliools and bringing thorn under 
control. 

The Commissioner reports that the system has been initiated with 
very tolerable results. Ho had not pressed the too hasty expenditure 
of the grant, being of opinion that changes require to be dow to be 
permanent. Indigenous ]iatshalas are numerous, but the attempt to 
bring them undor the now sj^steni appears in some parts to have given rise 
to misconception on the part of the people, and prejudicial nimours have 
been in circulation. These difficulties will no doubt be overcome by 
tact and porsoverance. 

Little had been done in the Cuttack district before the end of the 


year, but progress has since been made. In Balasore and Pooree 213 
new patshalas had been taken in hand with an attendance of 4,471 
pupils, of whom 4,194 were Hindus and 261 Mahomedans. 

The Chota Nagpore primary schools are reported to have been 
„ taken up to the full extent of the 

c Ota aprpore. allotted grant, and the Commissioner 

believes that, with few exceptions, they are doing well. 

lie reports that out of the 470 patshalas assigned to the district 
by the orders of the 30th September, 416 had been established by the 
1st March with a muster-roll of 16,871 pupils. The main difficulty 
was to procure a sufficient supply of teachers. Education has generally 
been regarded by the agricultural and labouring classes as something 
altogether unsuited to their condition and capacity. They appear to 
be indifferent to it, but not actively hostile. 

In Assam, if*' there is no very active desire for education on 

the port of the people, there is a 
general willingness to accept it if it is 
brought within their roach. It is said that teachers are found with 


difficulty, but new patshalas have been started in every district, and 
a decided impulse has been given to the spread of prim^ education. 

The primary schools of Assam have increased within the year from 
95 to 293. This seems satisfactory, but the Commissioner is of opinion 
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that the establishinent of some of the schools has been a little too pressed- 
He pronounces it too soon to form a fair Opinion of the working of the new 
potsnalas. The Inspector, Mr. Martin, makes the some remark, but he 
adds : There is no doubt, however, as to their popularity, and they must 
prove in time a great boon to the people.” 

At the end of the year the patshalas contained 7,463 pupils, of 
whom 6,656 were Hindus and 608 Mahomedans. 


Secondary instruction is provided in schools which are intemie- 

8BOOIII.1.Y IBBTBUCTIOB. 111 sttmda^ betweeii tho primay 

or lower schools and the colleges affi- 
liated to the University, which admit only matriculated students wlio 
have passed the University Entrance examination. They are divided into 
middle schools and higher schools. The higher schools educate up to 
the Entrance standard, and in all of them English is not only taught as a 
langu^ige, but is also the medium of instruction, except in some of the lowest 
classes. In some middle schools English is taught, and in others the 
whole of the instruction is in the vernacular. Middle schools are con- 


sequently classed as English schools or vernaeular schools, accordingly as 
English is or is not taught in them. The standard aimed at in the 
middle English schools is that laid down in the course for minor scholar- 
ships, representing a stage of progress from two to tliree years short of 
that reaped in the liigner schools. In the same way the vernacular 
scholarship course defines tho standard aimed at by the middle vernacular 
schools. It is the same as the standard of the middle English schools in 
all subjects except English. All schools, however, both middle and 
higher, begin with nearly tho earliest rudiments of education in their 
lowest classes, and in fact a very large proportion of their pupils are in the 
primary stage of instruction. On this account a large proportion of the 
pupils in middle and higher schools should really be classed under primary 
instruction, audit results that out of a total of 303,110 pupils included in 
the returns, 153,088> or more than one half, are entered under the lowest 


section of the primary stage, which is supposed to occupy two years, 
comprising the oeginners who cannot yet read, write, and understand 
easy sentences in their mother tongue, and 101,336 more are entered 
under the upper section of the primary stage, not* having yet reached the 
standard of the third class of a ** middle” school retxding the vemacidar 
scholarship course. The two sections of tlie primary stage together 
are supposed to cover four years of schooling, and thus out of 303,110 
pupils at school no fewer than 254,424 are still in the primary stage, 
and have received less than four years’ teaching, leaving 48,424 for Sie 
upper and middle stages, of whom 6,676 are in the upper stage, corre- 
sponding to the two upper classes of a “higher” school reading the* 
University Entrance course, and 42,013 are in tho middle stage, which 
is supposed to occupy four years and is intermediate between the primary 
stage and the upper stage. But besides the above there are about 99,000 
children attending tho new patshalas, who have not yet been returned 
.pupil. in the oli^ified lists, and 88 these 

middle (4 ) ... 42.010 must all be in tho primary stage, 

„ upper „ (2 „ ) ... — the aggregate number of children 

Totfti ... 401.988 stage is now about 363,300, 

against 42,000 in the middle stage and 6,700 in the upper stage.* 
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The returns show 1,374 Government and aided schools of the 

^middle class at the end of the year, 
Middle Bohoois. attendance of 66,545 pupils. 

Of these schools 432 are classed as English” with 22,038 pupils, and 942 
as “ vernacular” with 44,507 pupils. Compared with the returns of 
the previous year, these figures shew a loss of 87 schools and 3,551 
pupUs. 



1871 

-72. 

1872-73. ‘ 

Midulk ScuooLa. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government Schools— 

1 

1 ' 



English 

9 

902 

4 

487 

Vernacular 

213 

1L740 

194 

11,020 

Aided Schools— 

English 

! 477 

28,102 

428 

21.661 

Vernacular 

1 703 

33,9H2 

748 

33,487 

Total 

! 

1,401 

1 

70,006 

1.374 

60.645 


The Government English middle schools have been reduced from 
9 to 4, shewing a loss of 5 schools and 415 pupils ; but these 5 schools 
have merely risen in standard and re-appear as higher schools in the 
present returns. There appears to be a loss of 49 aided English 
middle schools with 1,941 pupils; and there is a further loss of 19 
Government and 15 aided vernacular middle schools with an aggregate 
of 1,195 pupils. While the rules and expenditure wore being revi^d, 
new grants wore stopped for a time ; and when they were again allowed, 
the accounts of tho educational department were so incomplete that 
the money saved by lapse of old grants remained unspent, and the 
schools that failed were not replaced by others, as would have been the 
case if the money had been sufficiently used. No explanation is given 
of the loss of Government vernacular schools. It appears to be apparent 
only, and due to a change of classification. New grant-in-aid rules have 
since been promulgator! and sums are specifically assigned for distribution 
by the School Committees of each District. No doubt the available 
money will now be fully utilised. 

Of the whole number of middle schools classed above as “ Aided,” 
989 are grant-in-aid schools with 47,423 pupils (English schools 428, 
pupils 21,551 ; Vernacular schools 561, pupils 25,87Si), 153 are circle 
vernacular schools with 6,569 pupils, and 34 are patshalas under the 
old system with 1,046 pupils. 

In addition to the above the returns of unaided schools show 96 
middle English schools with 5,599 pupils, and 97 vernacular middle 
schools with 3,932 pupils ; but these returns are always defective, 

and there are probably more such schools in' existence than the figures 
indicate. ® 
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avei'i^ cost of a boy in the Oovemment middle schools was 
Bs. 8-18, and in the aided middle sohoibls Bs. 11-8 ; the State expen- 
diture per head being Bs. 5-4 in the Government schools, and Bs. 4-6 in 
the aided, schools. 

The five Government schools which have been transferred from the 


Higher eehoole. 


middle to tlie higher class have raised 
the number of Government higher 
schools from 62 to 67, and the number of pupils has at the same time 
risen from 10,282 to 11,073, but this increase is scarcely in proportion 
to the increase in the number of schools. The aided higher schools still 
number 78, as they did last year, but the attendance at them has fallen 
from 8,112 to 7,789. 

TWe are also included in the returns 44 unaided higher schools, 
■with an attendance of 11,779 pupils. The corresponding returns for 
the previous year shewed 47 schools and 11,629 pupils : — 


Hiooeb Scbools 

i 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

OoTernment Schools 



62 




Aided Schools 



... 

78 





Total 

... 

130 

18>3&4 

135 

18.662 

Unaided Schools ... 



... 

47 


44 

11,779 


Grand Total 

... 

177 

30,023 

179 

30,641 


The ordinary grants allotted to the Government higher schools 
were revised and reauced during the year, but special extra grants were 
made to many of them to provide for the teaching of new subjects; 
and as this money is not generally separated in the returns from the 
ordinary school income, it does not appear to what extent the reductions 
hod taken effect up to the end of the year. On the whole the returns 
shew a small increase of Government expenditure to the extent of 
Rs, 8,037, which is partly due to the transfer of the five middle schools 
to the list of higher schools. The grants to aided schools remain 
nearly imaltered. 



1871-72. 


1872-73. 


Hxodbb Schools. 

SUte 
fhiids. ^ 

Local 

funds. 

Total. 

State 

funds. 

Locnl 

funds. 

Total. 

Government Schools 

Aided Schools 

Bs. 

1,78,967 

61,090 

Rs. 

2,26.696 

1,37.660 

Rs. 

4,00,663 

1,89,240 

Rs. 

1,81,904 

61,843 

Rs. 

2.34,278 

1,37,969 

Rs. 

4,16.272 

1,89.802 

Total 

2,26,547 

8,64,246 

6,89,798 

2,38,837 

3,72,237 

0,06,077 


The cost per head to the State is Rs. 16-7 in Government higher 
schools, and the total cost Rs. 37-9. In aided hi Aer schools the cost 
per head to the State is Rs, 6-10 and the total cost Rs. 24-6. 
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The examination for entrance to the University is the final goal 
TT ■ 1 ? * T? • 4 - to which the efforts of the higher schools 

UnirursitY Entrance Examination. 'i. ^ • m * 

are directed, and the results attained m 
it afford a very fair test of their efficiency. In comparative purposes 
though, much doubt has been expressed by many competent men whether 
this uniform rigidly prescribed course does not lead to cramming and, 
do much harm. The examination of December 1872 was the largest 
on record, the number of candidates enrolled being 2,144, giving an 
increase of 242 over the number in the previous year. Of these 938 
passed, 1,142 failed, and 64 were absent from the examination. 

Of the rejected candidates 865 failed in English, 321 in the second 
language, 721 in history and geography, and 534 in mathematics. These 
figures shew that out of the 2,080 candidates actually present at the examin- 
ation, 42 per cent, failed in English, 25 per cent, in history and geogra- 
phy, 26 per cent, in mathematics, and 16 per cent, in the second language. 
Thus English was the most fatal subject, as it has always been, and next 
comes history and geography, in which English composition has great 
weight. By for the fewest failures ore in the second language. The 
returns do not distinguisli betweon failures in a classical language and 
in a vernacular, but 61 per cent, of the candidates took up a classic. 

The candidates from Bengal numbered 1,717 against 1,603 in 1871, 
comprising 1,558 Hindus (of whom 15 described themselves as Theists and 
75 as Bralunists), 83 Christians, 74 Mahomedans, 1 Sikh, and 1 Buddhist. 
The first class contains 144 names, the second 872, and the third 221. 

More than two-thirds of the whole number of passed candidates, 
489 out of 737, were sent up by schools in the metropolitan districts 
conmrised in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, including the town 
of Calcutta. The general distribution is as follows : — 


Districts. 


Schools. 

Passed 

Caudidates. 

Burdwan Division 


48 

186 

Calcutta " 


... 24 

169 

Presidency Division... 


40 

134 

Dacca „ 


17 

90 

Eajshahye „ 


15 

65 

Patna „ 


8 

35 

Bhau^ulporc „ 


6 

17 

CliittagOTif; „ 


5 

16 

Chota Kagpore „ 


3 

12 

Orissa „ 


4 

11 

Assam ff • I • 


6 

4 

Gooch Behar „ ... 


2 

2 

Private students... 


178 

6 

707 


It must be remembered, however, that the best schools in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, especially the collegiate schools, are largely resorted to 
by students from distant places, so that the list cannot be taken to 
represent accurately the proportion of students actually belonging to 
the several districts enumerated. 

In this examination papers were set in no fewer than ten languages 
besides English, viz. Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Bengali, " PenSn, 
Hindustonee, Hindi, Ooriya, Armenian, and Burmese. 
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The following list shows the number of Bengal candidates who 
took up the severd languages in eaoh of the last two years : — 






Deer. 1871. 

Deer. 

Latin ... 

»»• 

... 

... 

47 

45 

Sanskrit 


• ... . 

.. 

1,111 

1,073 

Arabic ... 

■ •s 

... ... 


49 

32 

Bengali 
Person ... 


• 


240 

8 

462 

6 

Hindustani .. 




42 

66 

Hindi ... 

.ss 

.•* 

... 

3 

7 

Oorija 


1. ..k t 

.. ... ... 

2 

14 

Armenian 


... 

... 

U 

1 

Burmese 


. 

** 

0 

l,5u3 

1 

1,717 


From this it appears that 80 per cent, of the candidates took up a 
classical language in 1871, and that the number fell to 67 per cent, at 
the last examination. Sanskrit largely predominates, but the number of 
candidates taking it uj) was smaller by 38 last year than in the pre- 
ceding year, and proportionally to the total number of candidates the 
reduction was much greater, 62 per cent, only having taken it up in 
1872, against 74 per cent, in 1871. This is no doubt due to the orders 
of last year, by which the teaching of Sanskrit is no longer compulsory. 

Under tlie scholarship rules of 1867 two-thirds of the junior 
Bcliolorships were reserved for candidates who passed in a classical 
language, and Sanskrit was in consequence taught in the four upper 
classes of nearly all the higher schools in Bengal. This condition of 
eligibility for scholarships has now been set aside. The teaching of 
Sanskrit has in consequence stopped in many Government schools, where 
there is no longer sufficient demand for it. 

The University does not demand a classical language at the 
Entrance Examination, but does so two years later, at the First Arts 
Examination, and it has been urged that to qualify for this latter the boys 
should begin early. The Lieutenant-Governor has, however, considered 
that there is ample opportimity for preparing for the examinations, 
Sanscrit being still taught in the three highest classes of schools where 
pupils are available as well as in the University classes. 

In truth the lieutenont-Govemor thinks that too much is made of 
the classical element in the University course, and he hopes that before 
long the classical languages will at least be loft optional subjects for the 
First Arts, as they now are for the B.A. examination, so that by the 
restriction of language teaching at school, Toom may be made for the 
elements of practical science subjects without injury to the prospects of 
the students m their subse(|uent academical career. 

With the object of giving a more practical turn to the course for 
Entrance, the Director laid the following proposals before the University 
in January last for consideration and discussion. 

“ That in the schedule of . subjects for the University Entrance ex- 
amination for 1874 and thereafter, the following alterations be made, viz. 

1. In place of History the following : — 

History and Geography. 

The outlines of the history of England, of the history of India, 
and of general and physical geography, with a more detailed know- 
ledge of the geography of India. 

3 i 
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histoiical text-books will be fixed from time to time by the 
Syndicate (see Appendix B). 

(Half the marks will be given for history and half for geography, 
and in the geographical paper half the marks will be given for physi- 
cal and half for general geography). 

2. In place of Geometry the following : — 

Geometry and Memtiration. 

Tlie first four books of Euclid with easy deductions, and the mensur- 
ation of plain surfaces, including the theory of surve 3 dngwith the chain. 

(Sixty per cent, of the marks will be given for geometry and forty 
per cent, for mensuration).’^ 

These proposals, which were approved by the Syndicate, were 
ordered to be circulated for the opinion of the heads of affiliated colleges, 
and the question at present stands over for decision. 

The Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile ordered a separate depart- 
mental examination in surveying and physical geography for candidates 
for junior scholarships to bo heldpreviously to the Eniraneo examination, 
and has restricted the award of scholarships by the condition that not 
less than one-half the scholarships assigned to each division ore to 
be given to students who have quaked in those subjects. Tlie scholar- 
ship award of January 1874 will be mode under these orders; but thp 
Lieutenant-Governor has intimated that he will gladly accept the teste 
proposed to be added to the University Entrance examination instead 
of a seimrate examination, and it is hoped they will shortly be adopted ; 
They will certainly improve the Entrance course, and there is much 
advantage in being spared the difficulty and expense of on additional 
examination. 


The returns of the Entrance examination afford little proof that 
11 10 Mahomedans arc more alive than heretofore to the advantages 
of an English education. The number that passed in 1872 was 30 
only, against 28 in 1871, 39 in 1870, 23 in 1869, and 26 in 1868. 
Dining these five yoai’S the proportion of successful Mahomedans 
out of the total number passed has remained almost stationary at 
about 4 per cent. ; but at the last examination only one .Mahomedan 
appeared in the first class, against fom' in 1871, five in 1870, four in 1869, 
and two in 1868. Nevertheless the Inspectors’ reports indicate that 
Maliomodan students are sensibly increasing in number in our 
English schools and making fair progress in them. 


School instmctioii ends with the Entrance exSimination, which opens 

s„rK«, 0 E S® abated to 

University. In these oolleges supenor 
inslniotion is given to matriculated students in the oourses of sunjects 
prescribed for the University degr^s in arts. Li 1872-73 there were 
10 Government arts colleges containing 858 pupils at the end of the 

year, against 9 colleges and 938 pupils 
. _ in 1871-72. The college added to the 

list is the High School at Midnapore, which has been pori^ endowed 
by contributions raised in the distriot. Only four of the Government 
colleges educate up to the B.A. standard, viz. the Presidency College 
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and the Colleges at Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna. The Sanskrit College 
and the Colleges at Knshnaghnr and Berhampore, which formerly 
worked up to the B.A. standard, have now been restricted to the First 
Arts Course, which is also the standard fixed for the three high schools at 
'Gowhatty, Cuttook, and Midnapore. Since the end of the year the Govern- 
ment sch^l at .Rampore Beatdeah has been raised to the same standard 
as the Rajshahye High School, having received a liberal endowment to 
the amount of Rs. 5,000 a year from a wealthy landowner in the 
district, Babu Hora Nath EAy, zemindar of Dubalhati. 

There are also 5 aided colleges containing 305 pupils in 1872-73, 
against 357 in 1871-72. They all educate uj) to the B.A. standai'd. 

On the whole there is a loss of 127 undergraduate students as 
compared with the previous year ; the Government colleges losing 75 
and the aided colleges 62. 

This loss is partly counterbalanced by gains in the Medical and 
Engineering colleges, the attendance having increased at the end of the 
year by 48 in the mmier and 29 in the latter. The annual session 
commences in both these colleges in June, and in the cununt session the 
entries have been unprecedentedly large in each of them. ITie new Civil 
Service classes have also attracted many undergraduate students ; so that on 
the whole it seems pi'obahle that the losses in the Arts colleges may have 
been fully made good by increases in the dei)artments of special instruction. 

The following table gives statistics of the general colleges, both 
Government and. aided. 

Statement of Attendance in the Collegen for general edneation. 


Colleges— General . 


Monthly 

Number on the. rolls at the eiul of the year. 


fee. 

IHOO. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Govbrhmkft— 

Presidency Collogo ... 
Sanskrit College ... 


R«. A. P. 

12 0 0 

:)42 

m 

406 

■1 

■ 


6 0 0 

.'Ml 

20 

20 



Hooghly College 


6 0 0 

ISli 

144 

163 



Dacca College 


6 0 0 

1.38 

117 

112 



Krishnaghur College 


6 0 0 

100 

127 

JIO 



Berhatnpore College... 


6 0 0 

07 

60 

41 



Patna Collm 

Gowhatiy High School 
ITuttack High Schcjol 
Midnapore High School 


0 0 0 

00 

65 

84 




3 0 0 

8 

15 

17 

0 



3 0 0 

10 

22 

22 

19 

14 

■ ■ ••• 

6 0 0 





12 

Total 


013 

972 

075 

033 

868 

Aided— 








St. Xavier's College. Calcutta ... 

6 0 0 





31 

Free Church College. Calcutta ... 







General Assembly's College. 

6 0 0 





74 

Calcutta. 








Cathedral Mission College. 


172 


131 


74 

Calcutta. 








London Mission College. Cal- 

6 0 0 

43 


46 


18 

cutta. 




Mi 




Total 


MO 

413 

sot 

357 

306 

Grand Total 


1,369 

1.38.6 

1.390 

1.290 

1.163 


Inclusive of 4 out-students. 


t Inclusive of 7 out students. 
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Two years after entering the colleges the students undergo the 
, , , „ . first public examination for the cfogrees 

iret r s xamina ion. known OS the First Arts Exa- 

mination. 

In the P. A. examination of December 1872 there were in all 
560 candidates on the University register, against 607 in 1871 ; and 
of these 220 passed, 8 were absent, and 332 failed. The candidates 
from Bengal numbered 463, against 434 in 1871, and 184 passed, 
viz. 16 in the first class, 61 in the second class, and 107 in the third. 

These were distributed as shown below : — 


First Arts Examination, December 1872. 


Col logos. 


Candi- 


Parsed. 



dates. 

Ist Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

TotoL 

007KRNMRNT— 







Presidency College 


ICO 

15 

31 

35 

81 

Sanskrit Collogc 


8 


1 

1 

2 

Hooghly College 


4C 


2 

0 

11 

Dacca College 


43 

1 

3 

7 

It 

Krishiiogliur College 

... 

41 


4 

IS 

17 

Berhampore College 

... 

9 


1 

2 

3 

Patna College 


23 


3 

8 

11 

Go\irhatty High School ... 


6 





Cuttack High School 


6 


1 


1 

Total 

Aided— 


8U) 

1C 

40 

75 

187 







St. Xavier’s College 


6 


1 

S 

4 

Free Church College 


41 


5 

9 

14 

General Assembly’s College ... 


20 


2 


8 

Cathedral Mission College 


13 


1 

4 

6 

London Mission College 


12 


1 

3 

4 

Total 

Unaided— 


02 


10 

26 

86 



imiiHM 




La Martiniere College 

• •• 

3 




2 

Scrampore College 


11 


nm 

6 

0 

Total 

... 

14 


8 

6 

8 

Ex-studonts and teachers 


17 


2 

2 

4 

Omnd Total 


463 

16 

ei 

107 

184 


The great majority of the candidates were as usual Hindoos, who 
niunbered 427 (inclusive of 25 Brahmists, and 22 Theists and Deists) ; 
the Mahomedans numbered 22, and the Christians 13. 

The list of successful candidates contains 170 Hindoos (with 11 
Brahmists and 8 Theists and Deists), 6 Mahomedans, 8 Christians, and 
1 Tarsi. 

The languages taken up besides English, were Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Latin ; Sanskrit by 437, Arabic by 18, and Latin by 8. From this it 
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appears that some Maliomedans and Christians must have taken up 
Sanskrit as their second language instead of Arabic or Latin. 

The failures were in Elnghsh 230, or 50 per cent, of the candidates 
attending the examination ; in philosophy 195, or 42 per cent. ; in the 
second language 136 or 29 per cent. ; in mathematics 127, or 27 per cent. ; 
and in history 112, or 24 per cent. 

The philosophy subjects, which aU candidates have hitherto been 
required to taio up, were logic and psychology. In future examinations 
an alternative is offered for the latter subject under the revised University 
regulations. Aji option will be allowed between psycliology and the 
chemistry of the metalloids, and a considerable number of students now 
in their second year have given a preference to chemistry, and are prepar- 
ing themselves in that siibject instead of psychology. The first year 
students are stiU more largely electing in favour of chemistry, but they 
will only commence the subject when they enter on their second yearns 
course in January 1874. The Principal of the Presidency College reports 
that in the coming session he expects his second-year students will be 
almost unanimous in their choice of chemistry, and the tendency appears 
to be the same in all colleges. * 

It has been proposed to extend the system of options, so as to admit 
of a larger proportion of physical science subjects being taken up^for the 
P. A. examination ; and in order to clear the way for this, the director 
laid a proposal before the Syndicate for a further amendment of the 
regulations restricting the compulsory study of a classical language to 
the Entrance examination (in which he suggested that a low test should 
be fixed for all candidates), so that English should be the only compul- 
sory language subject for the P. A. examination, as it now is for the 
B.A. degree ; but the Lieutenant-Governor did not altogether approve 
of this scheme, being reluctant to enforce the study of a classical language 
for the Entrance test, and the proposal was not pressed. 

The 60 senior scholarships which are awarded annually on the 
results of the P.A. examination, were this year distributed as shown 
below : — 

KcnoLARsniPs. 

COLLEI3-E8. IhI Oriide 2nd Grade 

Us. 25 a lis. 20 a 

month. month. 


Presidency College 
Sanskrit Coll^ 

Free Church College 
General Assembly’s College 
St. Xavier’s College 
London Mission College 
Hooghly College 
Dacca College 
Krishnaghur College 
Berhampore College 
Patna College 
Cuttack High School 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 


Total . . 10 40 
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Under the new rules half the scholarship-holders of the second grade 
are required to take up the science course for the B.A. degree, or to joiq 
the Engineering classes or the Medical College. 

The Dutt University scholarships for proficiency in languages and 
mathematics at the First Arts examination were awarded to Sreesh 
Chimder Mookerjoo and Neel Kant Sircar of the Presidency College. 
Tlie Gwalior medal was also gained by Sreesh Chunder Mookerjee. 

The course for the final B.A. examination extends over the two 
n A years succeeding the F. A. examination. 

oxamiifation of January 1873 
242 candidates presented themselves against 232 in 1872 ; 126 passed, 
109 failed, and 7 were absent. 

Bengal contributed 207 candidates. This is loss by 14 than the 
number of the previous year ; but the result of the examination was 
bettor, 110 having passed in 1873 against 95 in 1872. The successful 
candidates were placed 12 in the first class, 61 in the second, and 47 in 
the third. 

The distribution list is given below : — 





Passed. 


t'01,LK(JKa. 

Candidates. 





l.st Chifts. 

2iid ('lass. 

3rd Cliiss. 

Total 



(ioVKRNMKNT— 






PreHidoiicy College 


11 

27 

20 

SB 

Sanskrit Collogo 

1 






lloogbly College* 

23 


G 

4 

10 

Duc’ca Collcgo 

11 

1 

2 

3 

6 

JBerhiiinpore College 

1 





Puina Collego 

13 


5 

3 

8 

Aided— 






Free Cburcli Collpgo 

IB 


4 

6 

0 

General AsHcmbly’s Collego 

20 


4 

5 

e 

Cathedral Mission College 

13 


2 

5 

7 

Unaided— 






Dovoton Collego 

1 


I 




Ez-Students and teachers 

12 


1 

2 

2 

Total «■. 

207 

12 

SI 

47 

no 


The subjects of examination were — (1) English, (2) a classical lan- 
guage (ihe languages this year taken up were Latin, Sanskrit, and 
Lrabic), (3) history (history of India down to 1835, Greece to the 
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death of Alexander, Borne to the death of Augustus, the Jews to the 
destruction of Jerusalem), (4) mathematics (mechanics and astronomy), 
Id) mental and moral philosophy (Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Fleming’s 
Moral Philosophy), and (6) one of tho following : — 

(a.) Mathematics (conic sections and optics). 

(6.) Elements of inorganic chemistry and of electricity. 

(c.) Elements of zoolo^ and comi>arativo jiliysiology. 

(rf.) Geology and physical geography. 

The failures were in English 68, in the classical language 36, in 
history 7, in mathematics 40, in philosophy 61 , and in the optional 
subjects 33. 

In tho examination of January 1875 tho now regulations will 
come into force, which lay down two separate eoiu’sos for tho B.A. 
degree — an A, or literature course, wliich is a slight modification of the 
com*se now in force, and a B, or science coiuse, which excludes all lan- 
guages except English, and is otherwise confined to mathematics, 
physical geography, and certain altoniativo groups of subjects in the 
physical and natur^ sciences. 

Tho Director reports that there is every probability that the science 
course will generally bo preferred to the literatiue course in the Calcutta 
colleges, where adequate provision has boon made for instruction in the 
science subjects ; and he believes that tho students in the other col- 
leges will shew the same proferen<je as soon as suflicient teaching i)ower 
and suitable appliances are secured for them. 

Subsequently to the B.A. examination there is an examination 

for Honors in Arts, success in which 
M. A. examination. entitles a candidate to the degree of 

Master of Arts. 

Candidates ore eligible to the honor examination under the follow- 
ing regulation : — 

“ Any candidate who passes the B.A. examination within four ncadcinical 
years from the date of his passing the entrance exaininalioii may at tho Honor 
examination next onhuing, or at that of the following year, bo examined for honors 
ill one or more of the following branches : — 

1. Language. 

2. History. 

3. Menial and moral philosophy. 

4. Mathematics (pure and mixed). 

6. J^aturol and physical science.” 

Any B.A. of longer standing may be admitted to tho Honor 
examination, and on passing is entitled to the M.A. dogroc, but docs 
not obtain honors. 

There were 19 candidates for honora at tlio examination of January 
1873, and 16 were successful, 2 being placed in tho first class, 6 in 
the second, and 8 in tho third. Of the successful candidates, 2 obtained 
lienors in natural and physical science, 2 in mathematics, 1 in philosophy, 
and 5 in English. Ten wore pupils of tho Presidency College, 1 came 
from the Hooghly College, 3 from the Free Church College, and 1 from 
the Delhi Cofloge. 
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For tliG ordinary M.A. de^eo there were 11 candidates, of whom 
5 passed — 1 in physical science from the Presidency College, 1 
in philosophy from the General Assembly’s College, 2 in English 
from the Presidency College, and 1 in English from Canning College, 
Lucknow. 


The examination for a Studentship on the foundation of Prem 
Chund Roy Chuiid resulted in the election of GirijaBhushan Mookerjee, 
M.A. of the Presidency College, who took up English, history, and 
philo 80 ])liy. This studentship is open to M.A.’s of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. It is of the value of its. 2,000 per annum, and is tenable for 


five years. 

It was noticed in the last report that the Lieutenant-Governor 
^ . ,, beinganxious to provide extended means 

for the teaching of the physical and 
natural sciences, in their relation especially to agriculture, had moved the 
Secretary of State to select and send out to Bengal two science professors, 
who should be able to teach the following^ subjects of the University 
science course — jdiysical geography, chemistry, general physiology, 
vegetable physiology, and botany. 

This requisition has been complied with, and two gentlemen, Mr. 
Pcdler and Dr. Watt, have been sent out, one able to teach chemistry 
and to conduct analyses, the other trained in agiicultural botany and 
vegetable and animal physiology. Both gentlemen have boon placed 
in the third grade of the education servi()o. Mr. Pcdler has been 
appointed to the Presidency College, and Dr. Watt to the Hooghly 
(.)ollege, where his services will be available in connection with the Civil 
Sorvi(je chisses as well as for the instruction of the general students. 
Arrangonnmts liave also been made for teaching the chemical course 
and some other branches of physical science in several of the other 


C'ollegcs. A considerable supply of chemical apparatus was procured by 
Mr. I’odler in England under the Secretary of State’s ordem, and this 
lias now anived in Cahjutta and been placed at his disposal in the Presi- 


dency College laberatory. 

Grants for similar appliances and for apparatus to illustrate lectures 
in i)bysics have been sanctioned for other colleges, and their require- 
ments are in course of being supplied. 

The new building sanctioned last year for the Presidency College, 
at a cost of Rs. 3,00,000, is making rapid progress towards (jompletion, 
and Avill be ready for occupation in the early piirt of the session of 1874. 
Besides juoviding extended accommodation for lectures, which will afford 
great relief to both professors and students, who liave long been most 
uncomfortably overcrowded in narrow and ill-contrived class rooms, the 
building contains well arranged chemical laboratories with proper 
fittings and apartments for experimental lectures in physics, as well as 
working rooms for the large department of civil engineering. It is 
believed that the improved mechanical arrangements thus provided 
wll greatly promote the thorough and practical teaching of all the 
science subjects and of the technical arts connected witli them. 

During the present year additional buildings have also been 
san(jtioned for the Patna College to contain cJiemical laboratories and 
class rooms for the experimental sciences. The cost will be defrayed 
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out of the balanoe of the college building fund raised some years 
by subsoriptionB in the Patna division. 

In omer to assist the aided and other private colleges in O^cutta 
which may not be able to supply the means of instruction in the 
experimental sciences, an arrangement has been made to allow their 
students to attend courses of lectures in these branches at the Presi- 
dency College at a reduced fee. This concession has been cordially 
welcomed, and will probably bo taken advantage of largely, when the 
new budding is completed, by the colleges that are conveniently situ- 
ated in proximity to it. 

Thus a good deal has been done in various ways to support the mea- 
sures of the University for the extension of the science element in the 
educational scheme. It is hoped that a fair advance has been made, and 
there is certainly much promise for the future. More teaching power, 
however, is still required, and in some branches, such os physical 
geography and natur^ history generally, there is a want of suitable books 
adapted to Indian experiences. « 

This latter point was pressed upon the University by the Senior 
Board of Examiners of last year. In presenting their report on the 
result of the B.A. examination, they sent up the following resolution 
to the Syndicate : — 

“ That in the opinion of this meeting it is very desirable that 
elementary text books treating of the natural sciences be prepared 
specially for teaching those subjects to Indian students. The text books 
now' available, thou^ excellent of their kind, having boon prepared 
for English boys, deal more especially with objects familiar or common 
in Europe, and have but few references to such as are most interesting 
and familiar to the Indian learner. This want is more pait^icularly 
felt in teacliing such subjects as zoology, geology, and jihysical 
geography. 

“ This meeting believes that were the want of elementary works 
adapted for local teaching brought prominently to notice in a report of 
the Syndicate, or in such other manner as the Sjmdicate may deem 
advisable, the attention of qualified pemons w^ould be drawn to the 
subject, and that works of the kind required would before long be forth- 
coming. The meeting is of opinion that the extension of physical 
science teaching in India would be greatly facilitated by such aid.^^ 

The Syndicate published this resolution in its last annual report, and 
expressed at the same time its full concun’cnco with the Board ‘‘ in 
t hinkin g it of the highest imi)ortance to the extension of physical 
science teaching in India that text books in such subjects as zoology, 
geology, and physical geography, should be i)roj)ai*ed, drawing their 
Illustrations from subjects fan^iar to Indian students,’’ and it further 
expressed a hope that this recognition of the want of a suitable series 
of scientific manuals might induce competent men to undertake their 
preparation. 

The first fruits of this suggestion will shortly appear in a text book 
on physical geography by Mr. II. F. Blanford, of the Presidency 
College, which is nearly ready for publication. This is a most timely 
work, and it is said to be exceedingly well executed. The volume ik 
already printed, and its appearance may be expected immediately. 

3 k 
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TJie profeHsional Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering, 
„ , are represented in the University, and 

Special Instruction. ■, * i. j • “u 

degrees are granted m each of them. 

Law is taught in nine of ihe Government Colleges and High Schools ; 

medicine and surgery in the Medical College, Calcutta; and civil 

engineering in a spocitil dojiartmeut of the Presidency College. 

The hiw classes musterc^d 425 pupils at the end of the year, against 
j ^ 506 at the same date in 1871-72. 

' There was thus a loss of 141 law stu- 

dents. This is partly duo to a change made in the University regulations 
in 1<S71, which had the ojffect of temporarily reducing the regular 
B.L. classes from three to two. From the oi>ening ox next session 
there will again be three regular classes at work, and the number 
of students may be expe(iicd to increase. But the falling off may 
probably bo due in a grenhir degree to the present state of the legal 

} )rofession, which has of late become somewhat overstocked and no 
ongcr oilers the attractions which filled the law classes a few years 
ago. 

The total c^ost of the Law Department was Rs. 28,648, and the 
recei])t8 from fees amounted to Hs. 41,282, leaving at tlie credit of 
Government a substantial balance of Its. 12,634. 

At the last examination there were 137 candidates for the degree 
_ of B.L., of whom three passed in the 

. cxammatioii. ^ 72 in the BGCond, while 

33 others having only attained the standard of marks for a license, 
were passed as Licentiates. The following table shows the colleges 
from which the candidates came, and the results of the examination : — 


Pahrep. 



('aiidulalCN 

Ist ClasH. 

2rid (/1a«s. 

L.L. 

Total. 

riHiBiiloiicy ColloKf 

tW) 


49 

26 

74 

JlfiOKllly CullOKfi . 

0 

. 

s 

4 

7 

KrislinnKliur 

U 

2 

B 

«» 

12 

Bcjrliatni»oro Cullogo 



1 


1 

Paina College 

7 

1 

5 

1 

7 

Dacca Col logo 

4 


4 


4 

Cuttack UiKh Srliool 1 

1 





1 

1 

Gouhatly High School **■ 

1 


1 


1 







Canniiui: Col logo, Lucknow 

1 


1 


1 

Total 

137 

a 

72 

33 

108 
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L.L, examiiiatioii. 


For the Ijicense in Law there were 93 
oandidateB, of whom 44 wore successful 
os shown below : — 


Colltiges. Candi«latCH. Fasfw 

Presidency College 58 23 

Hooghly College 9 4 

Kiishuaghur College 5 2 

Berhampore College 7 4 

Patna College 2 2 

Dacca College 9 (» 


Ciueon’s College, Benares. . 2 2 

(vanning College, Lu(‘kuow 1 1 

Total . . 93 44 


At the L.Ti. examination of the i>recoding yeoi' the immhtjr of 
candidates was 58. The large increase this year was no rlouht oooa- 
sioiied by the announcomeut of the Univorsify that this would be the 
last examination for the license in Law. It has since been notified 


that one more examination will be held in January 1874. 

In the English Department of the (Calcutta Medical (^ollt^ge, which 
. , is at present oi)en to any student who 

lias passed tlie IJuiversity Entranoe 
Examination, the roll number of students on llio 30th March 1873 was 


295, against 247 at the saiiie date in 1872. The cost of this J )o]>artnient 
was Us. 1,23,030, of which Es. 1,05,110 was defrayed by Ktato grants 
and Es. 17,914 from fee receipts. The corresponding figiues for the 

P revious year wore, — State grants, Es. 95,990 ; fee receipts, Us. 10,150. 
?he annual cost of each student to Uovernment was Es. 381, as calculated 


on the average number on the rolls monthly. 

The coui*8e of study extends over five years. At the end of the first 
three years the students are eligible for admission to the Lliiivei'sity’s 
first examination in Medicine and Hurgery, and having passed this tln^y 
are admitted, two years later, to the final examination for the License in 


Medieme and Surgery. For the first examination tluTo wore this year 
78 candidates, of whom 31 passed, all in the second division. At the final 
examination 52 candidates presented themselves, and 25 of these passed 
in the second division. 


Besides the English Department of the Medical College, there are 
two vernacular departments — the Bengali classes, containing 451 students 
at the end of the year, and the Hindustani classes, containing 101 
students. The corresponding nuinl)er8 in the previous ^a^ar were, Bengali 
students 336, Hindustani students 118. 

There has thus been a gain of 115 students in the Bengali clossoB, 
and a loss of 17 in the Hindustani (dosses. 


The Bengali classes cost Es. 29,241, of which Es. 12,732 was 
defrayed from foe receipts and Es. 10,509 from State funds. 
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Tlie Hindustaiii classes cost Rs. 31,156, of which Rs. 31,028 “iSanio 
from Government. 

))he Hindustani students are all stipendiaries, and ore in training 
for army purposes as hospital assistants. The number of these who 
passed their final examination this year was 29 ; only 10 passed in the 
previous year. 

Of the Bengali students, 60 passed their final examination during 
the year in the grades of Vemaciilar Licentiate, and Native Apothecary. 
In the preceding year the corresponding number was 39, 

Diu'iiig the last ten years the fee receipts in the English and Bengali 
Departments have increased to a remarkable extent — ^the English Depart- 
ment produced in 1863-64 Hs. 4,521, and the Bengali Department, then 
in its infancy, Rs. 341 . In 1 872-73 the fee receipts in the English Depart- 
ment wore Rs. 17,887, and in the Bengali Department Rs. 12,670 ; tliere 
has thus boon an aggregate increase of feo income from Rs. 4,862 to 
Rs. 30,568. 

TIio groat and rajndly increasing infl;ix of students, especially in 
the Bengali Department, has now made fresh aiTangements necessary. 
Tho class-rooms had got to bo overcrowded to an intolerable degree, 
and many students could neitlier hoar nor see the lecturers, besides 
wliich no sulficient clinical instmetion could possibly be given. The 
exigencies of the case wore urgently represented by the College 
authorities and by the Director. In this state of things the Lieutenant- 
Govenior, having (*arefiUIy inquired into the matter, and considted tho 
head of the Medical Department, has lately decided on removing tho 
Bengali classes from the Medical College and locating tliem at Sealdah, 
in connection with the Pauper Hospital maintained there by tho Calcutta 
Municipality. The Justices have consented to make over the manage- 
ment of the hospital entirely to Government, and have engaged to give an 
annual contribution of Rs. 30,000 for its support, on the understanding 
that 300 beds are maintained for patients. Dr. Woodford, the Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical College, who has been in 
charge of tho Sealdah Hospital, is put at the head of tho school now 
attached to it, and the native medical teachers have been transferred 
there with their pupils. 

The Lieutenant-Goveinor has also agreed to the establishment of 
Medical Schools at Dacca and Patna, but arrangements for these are not 
quite completed. They ai’e, however, in rapid progress. 

The Hindustani class will be transferred to Patna as soon as the 
new school can be established there. 

The Engineering Department of the Presidency College has steadily 

increased in numbers for some years 
Civil Engiiieenug. Contained 84 regular students 

in 1870, 103 in 1871, 116 in 1872, and 133 in 1873. A special doss 
was added in June 1872 for candidates desirous of qualifying to pass 
the tests in Engineering and Surveying^ prescribed for the Subordinate 
Executive Service ; the attendence in this class was necessarily somewhat 
irregular, but much was done to qualify candidates. 

There were 2 candidates for the degree of B.O.E., of whom 1 passed 
jiud 1 failed. For the License in Engiiieeiing there were 14 candidates, 
of whom 7 passed. 
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The eight candidates thus pa ssed ore odmissihle to the grade of 
Assistant Engineer in the Public Works Department. Besides these, one 
student passed out of the College in the grade of Sub-Engineer and two 
others in the grade of Sub-Overseer. 

Scholarships of Bs. 50 a month were awaorded to five of the Licen- 
tiates, tenable for two years, duiing which time they will be attached to 
works in progress at the Presidency, in order to acquire some practical 
knowledge of their profession. Two others havo boon appointed to 
Burvejmg toacberships in schools. 

The fees received during the year oanoiuited to Es. 9,620, against 
Es. 6,668 in 1871-72, and tne expenditure was Es. 39,346, against 
Es. 30,416. 

In the present session there has been a large influx of students, 
which has necessitated the appointment of two ex-students of the 
College to be assistant lecturers. It has also been necessary to make 
temporary provision for additional class-room accommodation. This at 
present occasions much inconvenience ; but there will bo ample space 
m the new building, and it is hoped that the classes will be transferred to 
it before the hot weather vacation. 

The Government School of Art in Calcutta is steadily increasing in 

numbers, and within the limits of its 
Sc lot) 0 Art. objects its work is thoroughly efficient. 

At the end of 1871-72 the attendance was 76. At the end of 1872-73 
it Wiis 94, and during this year no fewer than 160 students had 
received instnicition in it for longer or sliorter periods. It is principally 
confined to decorative art at present, though the lieutonant-Govemor 
has much wished to introduce practical arts. 

In March last, under the special orders of Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy, an exliibition was held in Calcutta of specimens of the work 
executed in the several Art Schools established in different parts of 
India, in wliich the products of the Calcutta School were declared to 
possess very considerable merit. The Hon’ble Sir E. Temple was 
President of the Exhibition Committee, and the following passage from 
liis address to the Viceroy on the closing of the exhibition well describes 
the character of the School and the merits of its performances ; — 

“ The Calcutta School is for fine art and design alone. It is of 
more limited scope than the other schools, hut within that scope it is 
excellent. Its display of drawing with light and shade, of lithography, 
and of wood engraving, is very good : a true sontimciit for mi perv'ades 
its designs. Its water-colours of snakes are excellent. The studios of 
heads by one of its pupils, Bagchi, show remarkable merit and original- 
ity, very creditable to Bengal and Bengalis. It has not luucli in the 
way of sculpture, or of modelling, or of decorative work in colours. It 
exhibits drawings of figures, some good, others defective. On tlie whole 
it is, within its scope, very efficient so fax as we can judge, and redounds 
to the credit of its talented Principal, Mr. Locke, wYio works single- 
handed.” 

At the end of the year there were 26 Government Normal Schools 

in operation for the training of school- 
Nomai Schools. masters witli an attendance of 1,319 

pupils. The returns show that 127 pundits, or higher vernacular 
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teacheiB, aud 318 gurus, or primary village sohoolmosters, had 
obtained certificates of qualification from these schools in the oouise of 
last year. 

The whole of those schools have been brought imder review during 
tlie present year, and a new scheme has boon sanctioned, which provides 
for the establishment of a separate Normal Training School for almost 
every district. 

Under this scheme there will bo — 

Nine first grade Noimal Schools costing on an average about 
Rs. 7,100 per annum, including an allowance of Its. 3,600 for 
stipends for pupils in training. 

Twenty-two second grade Normal Schools, each costing Its. 2,880 
p(^r annum, of which lls. 1,440 is allowed for stipeuding pupils. 

Fifteen third grade Normal Schools, each costing Rs. 1,080, of 
which Rs. 060 is for stijicnds. 

At the first grade Normal Stjhools half the stipends are allotted 
to j)upilsin training ns }»rimary village 8(3hoolmaster8, and half to pupils 
qualifying for mastershi]»s in middle class vernacular schools. At the 
second jind third grade Noimal Schools all the stipends are allotted 
to pupils 111 tniining for prinuiry schools. Courses of instruction have 
also been laid down coiTcsponding to the roquironients of the difi’erent 
classes of schools. For primary school teachers the course is intended 
to occujiy th(i pupils for a period of two to six months. The full course 
for the liigher ilassof vcniacular school teachers extends over three years, 
but the (joiirac laid down for the first two years will be held a sufficient 
qualification for many toachei*ships. 

Besides the Government Nonnal Schools there are 17 Aided Schools 
for training masters and misti’essos, for the most pai*t under the maiiage- 
iiK^nt of the various Missionaiy bodi(*s. These contained 1,080 pupils at 
the (uid of the year, and cost tiovenjment Rs. lo,003. The Missionary 
Schools ar(3 mostly (Jinployed in training prinuuy village teachers amongst 
the different aboriginal races, such as Khasiyas, Kacdiaris, Kols, and 
Sonthals ; for this puiqjose they are most valuable, and could hardly be 
replaced t»y any other agency. 

On an earlier page of tliis rfq)ort allusion has been made to the 

establishment of annual examinations 

Native Civil Seevkh Classes and nf wliioU -mov 

SYSTEM OF EXAMINATION. youiig mou mav provG tUeir 

fitness for executive and other appoint- 
ments in the Native Civil Service. There have already been held two 
such annual examinations, and the third examination will take place 
immediate!}^ in February. At the examinations hold in January 1873 
there were two hundred and thirty-ei^ht candidates, of whom one hundred 
and twenty-three competed for the higher, and one hundi'od and fifteen 
for the lower, class of n 2 )pointnients. Fifty-eight candidates were passed 
or recommended to be, passed for the higher class, and eighty-six for 
the lower class of ajqiointnients. On this occasion, in order to have a 
sufficient number of men to choose fi*om for present requirements, the 
Government were very liberal in admitting candidates who gave evidence 
of practical ability, o.voin though they fell a little short of full passing 
marks. 
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Endeavours have now been made to place these examinations and 
tlie preparatory classes for them on a permanent footing. It lias been 
declared that all appointments in the Suboi*dinate Executive service, and 
all posts of Es. 60 monthly salary and upwards in the sub-divisional 
executive establishments, both in llegulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces, will oi'dinnrily be re8er\^ed for persons who pass the Native 
Civil Service Examination ; and that gazetted appointments in the Police 
and Opium Deportments Avould also generally be confenud on persons 
who 1)088 this examination. A list of the i)or8on8 who had jiasscd 
the Native Civil Service Examinations of 1872 and 1878, showing the 
appointments they have held, was published, and it was shown that the 
successful candidates had almost without exception been absorbed into 
the subordinate executive services of Govemmemt. 

Detailed rules for the Native Civil Service Examination of 1875, 

. . , which it is hojMjd will be of permanent 

Examination ru es. application and for the regulation of 

the Native Civil Service classes, have accjordingly been drawn up and 
published in the Gazette. The most salient features of these rules are 
as foUow : — 

There are certain proliniinary requirements wliich every candidate 
„ , for the Native (yivil Service Exomin- 

^ at 10118 must satisty. lie must tunush 

a certificate of character as proscribed by the rules, and certificate of 
sound heidth, and a certificate of ability to ride and walk. 

, ^ ... Tlie subiccts of examination, as 

»Su Ijfcla o exRinii>H ion. advoiiisod to bo — 

The Veniacular. Drawing. 

Chemistry. Engineering. 

Botany. Survey in g. 

Law. Gymnastics. 

If, however, candidates have served Govermiiont for ilireo years os 
indicated below, the only obligatory subjects in the examination are : 

The Veniacular. Drawing. 

Law. Surveying. 

and candidates who can produce certificates of having passed si)ecified 
University Examinations in certain subjects, ore exein2)tcd from tliose 
subjects. 

The following persons having first comj)lied with the preliminary 

P j . requiremonts and Tiassed the requinjd 

ElieibiliU of candKlated. ^ 

® standard at the examination, are 

declared eligible to all aiqiointments in the Native Civil Service : — 

(1) Persons who have served Government for six years. 

(2) Persons who have passed the Entrance Examination, and have 
served Government for three years. 

Provided that they have in cases (1) or (2) attained and have hold 
for not less than one year a responsible permanent appointment, above 
that of oop3dst, with a salaiy not less than Es. 25 in one of the civil 
departments of the Govenimont service, and can produce a sufficient 
certificate of ability, good conduct, and fitness for promotion from their 
officid Bui)eriors. 


Subjfcli) of cxamiiiution. 

The Vernacular. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Law. 
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(3) Persons who have taken a University degree in arts, law, 
medicine, or engineering. 

(4) Persons who, having passed the First Arts Examination or 
an examination of corresponding degree in one of the social Colleges, 
attend the Civil Service classes lor one.^yeax and acquit themselves well 
at the Native Civil Service examination. 

(5) I’crsons who having passed the Entrance Examination attend 
the Civil Serviee classes for two years and acquit themselves well at the. 
Native Civil Service Examination. 

(6) Persons who may he specially declared eligible for all appoint- 
ments by a certificate under the hand of a Secretary to Government. 

The following i)orson6 having passed the preliminary requirements 
and the examination, ore eligible to appointments of less than Rs. 100 
per mensem : 

(1) Persons who have served Government with credit and eflici- 
ency for not less than ilnce years, whoso thorough facility in the use of 
the vemacidar is certified, and who pass a preliminary examination in 
English. 

(2) Natives of Hindustan, Orissa, and Assam, natives of Bengal 
of Maliomedan families, and natives of any other districts wliioh may 
be hereafter specially notified, who have served Government with credit 
and effilcienoy for not less than three years, and who can show that they 
have received a thoroughly good education in the vernacular. This 
privilege has been limited to two years from the date of the publication 
of the lules, and such persons have been given to understand that they 
cannot expect advancement unless they qualify in English, that being 
the language of official eorrcspondenee in Bengal. 

(3) Persons who have passed the Entrance Examination. 

(4) PeiBoiis who may have boon specially declared eligible for 
appointments of the lower grade by a certificate under the hand of a 
Secretary to Government. 


Places of examination. 


Examinations will be hold in 1875 and in future at the important 

mofussil stations of Hooghly, Dacca, 
Patna, Cuttack and Gowhatty, which 
experience has shown are the places most suited for the purpose. 

It will have been seen that some of the subjects required for the 
, - . , , Native Civil Service examination are 

not taught in the ordinary course of 
all Bengal Colleges, and the Lieutenant-Governor has accordingly 
arranged for instnicting persons who desire to qualify for that examm- 
ation. There ai*o under the rules two classes of persons eligible for the 
higher class of Native Civil Service appointments, namely — 

(1) Men who have served Government for throe or more years in 

responsible posts. 

(2) Young men who have not so served Government for three 

or more years. 


The latter class of candidates have to pass in more subjects than 
• u 1 , former. For those who have not 

Kor non-scrvicc-holders. t t • ^ a i •• 

served, the Lieutcnant-Govemor would 
establish a Civil Service course at the llooghly and Patna Colleges ; and 
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for those who have served, special classes will, if there he a sufficient 
number of candidates, be established at the Presidency, Hooghly, and 
Patna Colleges. 

For candidates who have passed the F.A. or B.A. examination, or 
any corresponding examination in the special eollogos, the one-year Civil 
Service course, will include — 

(1) The chemistry lectures being delivered to the II year students 

reading for the F.A. examination. 

(2) The botany loctui'es being delivered to the III or IV year 

students. 

(3) A special course of law lectures from the Civil Service clas.sos 

lecturer. 

(4) A special course of teaching from the teacher of survey- 

ing, &c. 


The students of this one-yoar Civil Senuce course will have to go 
up for the ordinary Univei*sitv F.A. and B.A. examination papers in 
chemistry and botany, and will be examined in law and surveying, 
&o., at the Native Civil Service examination. 


From candidates who have passed only the Entrance Examination, 
a two-year Civil Service course will be required. Those candidates will, 
during their first year, attend the ordinary college loctaires for first year 
students in English, in history, in mathematics, and in natural sciieuce ; 
while they will attend special classes in drawing, surveying, &c., in 
place of either a second language or psychology. Tliey Avill not he 
allowed to go on to the second year unless the Ihancvpal of the College 
certifies that they have done (creditably in the fii*st year. During tlieir 
second year they will join and attend tbo same lectures as the candidates 
referred to in the next preceding rule. The students of the two-year 
Civil Service course 'will pass the ordinary college oxaniiriations at 
the end of their first year ; and at the end of their second year they 
■will go up for the same oxaminati(ms as f he candidates of the (uio- 
year course. 


All scholarships granted by the Bengal Grovernment have been 
declared tenable at Civil Service classes just as at any affiliated 
college. 

For the candidates who Iiavo served Government, the Lieutenant- 

_ . , Governor will establish a four-months 

For eemce-lioWers. j September to the 

15th January at the Presidency, Hooghly, and Patna Colh^gos, provided 
that at least 25 intending candidates for this class prosciit tliemsolvos 
for admission before the loth September 1874. The Princiy)al will have 
discretion to admit to this special class any candidate who, holding a 
University certificate in science, law, or engineering, has only a few 
subjects to prepare for the Native Civil Service examinolion. The 
Principal can also admit to this special class any persons wlio may he 
declared to be specially eligible either by the GFovemnwnt or by the 
Commissioner. Service-holders and others intending to enter for tliis 
four-months Civil Service course have been warned that they will have 
to practise mensuration and drawing bofovo they come, since they will 


3 / 
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find it difficult to got through the subjects in four months. They will 
receive lectures in law from the Civil Service lecturer, and will be 
instructed in drawing and surveying by the special teacher. 

The object of these rules, which are now being gradually brought 
„ . , - , into operation by the agency of the 

jcc o eruea. Educational Department, has been to 

insist on a regular course of instruction for young men who wish to 
enter the service for the first time. They will be obliged to attend the 
Civil Service course and submit to acquire the necessary qualifications for 
service under Government. “ The plan is,” as has been stated, “ that after 
a young man has earned his general education to the point at which he 
is allowed to commence a special education for a profession, e,g,^ in 
medicine or engineering, he should similarly be allowed at the same 
point to commence a special Civil Service course designed to qualify 
him for that profession.” Tried men of experience, on the other hand, 
ore allowed certain privileges, at least for the present, and special short 
courses are providccl for tliem by which they may acquire special know- 
ledge and subject themselves at the same time to a test of their general 
efficiency. 

The returns of the two Mohonledan Madrissas show a considerable 
„ « — increase in their attendance 

AI A D It T A Sa 


rolls, the number of students in the 
Madrissa proper or Arabic Department on the 31st March 1873 having 
stood at 177, against 114 at the same date in 1872 ; but the increase has 
been entirely in the Calcutta institution, where the students have risen 
from 72 to 153. In the Hooghly Madnssa the number had fallen from 
32 to 24. 

The increase at Calcutta is due to the withdrawal of the regulation 
passed on the recommendation of the Madiissa Committee which made 
the study of English obligatory on all tlie students from the commence- 
ment of the previous session. Throughout the year 1872 it became 
evident tliat the study of Euglisli was veiy distasteful to the students 
who resort to the Madrissa for the study of the Mahomedan religion 
and law. A petition was presented to the Lieutenant-Governor praying 
that it miglit cease to be obligatory. On this it was decided that the 
study of English should be made optional, and a similar option was 
subsequently extended to the study of Bengali. As soon as this decision 
was made known, the classes again began to fill rapidly. 

At the date of last report there were only eight students of 
Arabic of the Calcutta Madrissa leaiuing English and four learning 
Beiigali, but the modem or Anglo-PeiBian Department contained 375 
students. 

During the present year the whole question of State education in 

relation to the Mahomedans of Bengal 
has been carefully reviewed, and an 
attempt has been made to provide more fully for the special wants of 
this important section of the community. With this view it has been 
decided that the Molisin Endowmeiit Fund, omoimting to Es. 65,000 

J >er annum, hitherto devoted to the maintenance conjointly of the 
'Ingliah College and the Madrissa proper, or Arabic Department, at 
Hooghly, shall in future be appropriated exclusively to the promotion 
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of Mahomedan education throughout the country, and particularly to 
the OBtablishinent of several new Modiissas to be engrafted on to existing 
Oolle^s and High Schools at the centres of Monomedan population. 
The Hoyemment of India has, in furtherance of this arrangement, made 
an addition of Es. 50,000 to the ^;rant for education in Bengal in order 
to provide for the continued maintenance of the English College at 
Hooghly on its present footing; and the income of the endowment 
fund thus set free, together with the present grant of Rs. 38,000 for the 
Calcutta Madrissa, amounting in the aggregate to Bs. 93,000, has been 
re-appropriatod in the following manner : — 

Bs. 


Calcutta Madrissa 
Hooghly Madrissa 
A new Madrissa at Dacca 
Do. do. at Chittagong 
Do. do. at Bampore Beauleah 
For the 9 zillah schools oi Jossore, Bungpore, Patna, 
Furreedpore, Backergunge, Mymensing, Tipperah, 
NoakhaUy, and Sylliet, at the rate of Bs. 800 each, 
partly to pay the school foes of Mahomedan 
students, and partly to provide salaries for teachers 
of Arabic or Persian 

For the Presidency College and other Colleges to 
which a Madrissa is atta^ed, to meet the fees of 
Madrissa students attending such colleges 
For Mohsin scholarships for the encouragement of 
Mahomedan students who succeed in English 
studies and physical science, tenable in the 
General or Special Colleges 


35.000 
7,000 

10.000 
7,000 
7,000 


7,200 

8,000 


11,800 


Total ... 93,000 


The arrangements thus sanctioned are not yet matured, but the 
new Madrissas at Dacca and Bampore Beauleah ore on the pr)int of 
being opened, and the Chittagong Madrissa is ex 2 )octed to be established 
without much delay. 

The establishment of the Calcutta Madrissa has been revised, 
but final arrangements cannot be made till a decision has been come 
to on the appointment of a Principal. The new 6th and 7th classes of 
the Arabic department, which were opened in January 1873, did not 
work well, and have now been abolished. This department will in future 
consist of five classes as before, but the Branch School is to be con- 
verted into a preparatory school to educate boys before admission to 
the Arabic classes. There is to be an examination for such admission, 
and applicants are not to be admitted till they can read and write some 
language in the Persian character. 

The changes to be made in the Hooghly Madrissa are still under 
consideration. 

There are 47 Mahomedans in the general colleges, 43 in special 
colleges, and 177 in Arabic Madrissas. The rest in schools of different 
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olassGS of which wo have yet full 
several divisions as follow : — 

llajshahye Division 
Presidency „ 

Dacca „ 

(Jhittagong „ 

lJurdwan „ 

Cooch Bchar „ 

I’atna „ 

Assam „ 

(^alcutia 

Cliota Nagpore Division 
Orissa „ 

llhaugulpore „ 


returns are distributed amongst the 


Mahomedans. Hindoos. 


21,751 

14,679 

11,303 

3,810 

2,062 

I, 332 

J, 135 
843 
572 
544 
512 
499 


59,042 


28,422 

61,996 

34,919 

7,176 

48,303 

2,631 

4,613 

8,741 

9,889 

10,945 

8,453 

1,684 


227,772 


From llieso figures it results that the Mahomedans are 4 per cent, 
of the students in tlie general colleges, 5J percent, in the special colleges, 
and over 1 9 i per cent, hi schools of all classes. TVohably when w© 
Inivo ret urns of all the ucav patshalas, the proportion of Mahomedans 
will bo larger. 

The returns do not show the distribution of the Mahomedans 
amongst the diil'orent classes of scliools, but everywhere, except to some 
(‘xtent in Bchar, the u])per castes of the Hindus form the mass of the 
jnipils in the higher and middle schools. Tliis ceases to be the case 
in the lower or jirimary schools, which attract in considerable numbers 
the Mahomedan cultivating classes. 

The grant-in-aid rules have been revised and settled- during the 

present year. These rules apply to 
grants other than those to the village 
patshalas. The whole sum assigned for grants under these rules, 
amounting to Its. 5,20,100, has now been distributed amongst the 
several districts with roference partly to their population and partly to 
the amounts of tlie grants-in-aid at present allotted in them to schools 
already in ojieration. Tliis sum is lorgoly in excess of previous grants 
for this purpose ; two years ago tlie amount granted was Rs. 4,44,606. 

The allotment of the district grant is jJaced in the hands of the Dis- 
trict Committee of Public Instruction, Bul)ject to the approval and oon- 
finnation of Government through the Director of Public Instruction. 
The gniiits will nol exc*oe<l for colleges ono-third, and for higher 
schools oiic-half of the incohio guaranteed from private sources. For 
middle schools, iii.wliioh the expenditure is more than Rs. 30 a month, 
the grants will not in geiuaul exceed two-thirds of the guaranteed 
private income, but an except ion is allowed in the case of ceriainbaok- 
ivard «iistriets in which the grants may be equal to the ineximc so guaran- 
tood. 


For lower schools, as well as Girls' schools, and Normal and 
other special schools, the grants are not to exceed the full amount 
f>f the giuiranleed local income. 
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These rates are maximum rates, and the maximum grant allow- 
able is not to be sanctioned anywhere as a matter of course, and will 
only be given in very exceptional coses in some of the most advanced 
districts. Grants are to be ordinarily made for periods of five years, 
and it is expected that in case of renewal at the expinition of five years 
the amount of the gprant will generally bo reduced so as to set free 
funds for aiding new schools, even if the district allotment should 
remain stationary. 

It is also provided that in certain backward districts grants may be 
allotted imder special regulations depending on the attainments of the 
schoolmasters, or of their pupils, or in the s}iax)6 of a capitation allow- 
ance for regular attendance. 

These rules, as now revised, have not been long in operation, but 
they Goepi to bo . working satisfactorily, though some changes of detail 
may perhaps be required in regard to the arrangements for checking the 
school bills and passing them for pajonent. In other respects they have 
in general been favorably received, but the Director reports that much 
complaint is made by some of tlie more advanced districts regarding the 
smallness of their allotments, which makes it impossible for them to 
give assistance to many now and deserving schools that apply to them 
jfor grants. 
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The folloviug tables give the general statistics of the Education 

„ _ .. Deportment for the year ending the 

General Btatistic Slst Maxch 1873. 

1. Return of attendance in Colleges and Schools for general instruction^ 
as on Slst March in the years 1872 1873. 


Colleges and Schools for general instruction. 

Number of Colleges 
and Schools on Slst 
March. 

Number of 
Pupils on Slst 
March. 

1872. 

1873. 

1872. 

1873. 

Colleget and SchooU receiving State Grants, 

■ 




SrPEKlOB INSTBUCTIOV— 

Colleges ainiiated to the University in Arts— 

1 




Government Colleges 


10 

080 

868 

Private Colleges, aided 

■1 

IHy 

867 

306 


14 

16 

1.287 

1,163 

Secondabt Ihstuuction— 

Higher Class, English Schools— 





Govonimont Schools 

62 

67 

10,282 

11,078 

Private Schools, aided 

78 

78 

8,112 

7,78» 


130 

135 

18,804 

18,862 

Middle Class. English Schools— 





Ooveniment Schools 

0 


902 

487 

Private Schools, aided 

477 


28.492 

21,651 


486 

432 

24,304 

22,038 

Middle Class, Vernacular Schools— 





Oovornmout Schools 

213 



11,020 

Private Schools, aided 

763 



83,487 


976 

BSf 

46,702 

44,607 

Pbimabt Ibbtbuctiob— 

Lower Class, Vernacular Schools— 

■ 




Government Schools 


20 

586 

896 

Private Schools, aided 

618 

629 

18,277 

17,200 

Patsholas, aided 

1,813 

8,078 

45,916 

107,816 


2.451 

8,636 

64,779 

216,411 

IMBTBUCTION FOB FEMiLBS— 





Government Schools 

2 

1 

118 

86 

Private Schools, aided (including zenana schools) ... 

207 

244 

8,040 

7.180 


200 

245 

8,168 

7,(78 

Total of Colleges and Schools for general instruction, roceiv* 

4.856 

10,405 

162,714 

3(N,88« 

mg State grants. 
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2 . Return of attendance in Colleges and Schools for speeial instruction, 
as on 31 «^ March in the gears 1872 and 1873 . 


Colleges and Schools for special instruction. 

Number of Colleges 
and Schools on 
Slst March. 

Niimhorof Pupils 
on Slst Manm. 


1872. 

1878. 

1872. 

1873. 

Special lESTErcrioE— 





Law Departments, affiliated to the Utuvomity 

8 

0 

606 

426 

Medical College, English Department, affiliated to the 
University 

1 

1 

247 

206 

Engineering Department. atHlialed to the University ... 

1 

1 

116 

136 

Civil Service Departments 


2 


117 

Madrissas 

2 

2 

114 

177 

Medical College, Bengali Department 

1 

1 

830 

451 

Medical College, Hindustani Department 

1 

1 

118 

101 

School of Art 

1 

1 

76 

84 

Normal Schools for Masters— 





Govomment Normal Schools 1 

26 

26 

1.417 

1,819 

Guru training classes (temporary) 


7 

i ... . 

1 

146 

Aided Normal Schools 

■) 

18 


oue 

Normal Schools for mistresses 

1 » 


I' 480 


Aided Normal Schools 

i 

4 

1 

J 

01 

Total of Colleges and Schools for special instruction 

6G 

08 

8.426 

3,026 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


The past year lias witnessed the publieation of Colonel Dalton^a 
„ . , , great and elaborate work on the 

peem wor s. Ethnology of Bengal. The merits 

and value of tins work arc so universally admitted, that it would be 
superfluous to dilate on them in this place. 

Valuable acquisitions have also been made to our permanent know- 
ledge of these provinces, and to Indian literature, by the publication of 
Mr, Toynbee^s compilation on the History of Orissa, and of a Statistical 
Account of llungporc by Mr. Glazier, the Collector of that district. 
Messrs. Glazier and Toynbee^s works were printed by Government, 
and had their origin in a Circular which the Lieutenant-Governor 
issued in 1871, commending to the attention of district officers such 
works as the Statistical Account of the Dacca division, and Mr, West- 
land^s book on Jessore; and intimating that similar works would 
always earn the special aj)proval of Government. Mr. Toynbee carries 
his political and fiscal history up to 1828, in which year Orissa was 
divided into three districts — Cuttack, Balasore, and Pooree. He hopes 
to be able to continue it for Cuttack specially, if possible. The 
interest of Mr. Toynbcc^s work is enhanced by the full appendices, 
which contain a re-publication among other papers of Mr. Sterling’s 
valuable note on Orissa tenures, which had already become a very 
scarce pamphlet, though once published as a Government selection. 
Separate Manuals for the districts of Pooree and Balasore are in 
progress. Mr. Glazier’s work is an historical and statistical account of 
the district of Ruugpore up to the present time, and contains a very 
complete appendix by Mr. J. Crawfurd ou the agricultural condition of 
the district. 

Other importap^t books have been published by Government as 
selections or otherwise. A Memorandum on the Revenue Administra- 
tion of Bengal, which contains a mass of very useful information, was 
prepared by Mr. D. J. McNeile, the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
under the orders of the Member in charge. The reports of Commis- 
sioners on the indigenous agency of Bengal, elicited in the census 
operations, are of much interest, and have been published as selections. 
The report of the special statistical Deputy Collector, Baboo Ram 
Sunkcr Sen, on the sub-divisions of Jhenidah and Magoorah, in Jessore, 
has bccu printed by Government and circulated. It is most useful and 
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iuBtriictiviei and will form the nucleus of much farther similar inquiry. 
The reports of the local officers on tea cultivation, and a valuable note 
by Mr. J. W. Edgar, c.s.i., on the subject, have been similarly repub- 
lished. Some of the best of the local administration reports received 
his year are bein^ also reprinted and circulated. 

The non-official publications of any consequence are very few 
indeed. Very much the largest number of books were intended, as 
usual, for the use of students in schools and colleges. Fourteen 
dramatic works were published in Bengali, which are said to contain 
original matter, and three translations; but they are all of little merit. 
There were twenty-three Law books; seventeen works on Medicine; 
and fifty Poetry books, published. 

Altogether 880 books, periodicals, and pamphlets, were registered 
^ ^ in the office of the Inspector- General 

N«»b» of book, publubed. Assurances, and 202 in the Sub- 

Registry Offices of the interior. The total number registered was 
1,082, against 1,206 in 1870-71, a decrease of 124*, or 10*28 per cent, 
in the number. This was owing partly to the orders issued by the 
Government of India in 1871 exempting the registration of reprints 
of books, decisions of courts of law, &c., and partly owing to the 
undoubted decrease in the number of books published during tlie year. 
In Calcutta particularly there was a falling off in the number h'om 
1,000 in 1870-71 to 880 in 1872-73. The decrease is not sufficiently 
explained. 

^ The number of books received, exclusive of monthly and quarterly 

E eriodicals, amounted to 675 : of these, the number of purely l^engali 
ooks was 366, of English 11 6, of Sanscrit 63, of Ooriyah 27, of Oordoo 
12, of Persian 3, of Sonthali 2, of Arabic 1, of Mussulman Bengali 4, 
of Lepcha 1, and of Assamese 1. There were also 79 books bi-lingually 
and tri-lingually arranged. 

There are altogether 20 English newspapers published in Bengal, 

of which 15 arc edited in Calcutta, 
e ngi8 ress remainder, one is published 

at Dacca, one at Daijeeling, and three at Serampore in the iiurdwan 
division. 


The number of vernacular papers supplied to the Bengal Library 
_ _ , ^ iu 1872-73 was 36 — of which 3 were 

Th.Ve«Mul«Pn».. j tri-weekly, 1 bi-weekly, 19 


weekly, 8 bi-monthly, and 4 monthly. Six ceased to exist during th» 
year; but 10 new papers were started, of which 3 are bi-monthly and 
7 weekly journals. The total number of journals supplied at the end 
of 1872-73 was 40. Of these no less than 13 are published in the 


Dacca division, 5 are published in the Kajshabye division, 4 in the 
Presidency (excluding Calcutta), 3 in Burdwan, and 3 in Assam; 2 in 
Patna, and 2 iu Orissa. Eight native newspapers are printed in the town 
of Calcutta^ In the divisions of Bhaugulpore, Chittagong, and 


Ghota Nagpore, no newspapers are published. 

The native press in Bengal is still comparatively in its infancy, 
, , ... and has but little influence in a 

portion of the people can read or writCf 

3 m 
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The circulation in the Mofussil is small^ the principal readers 
being the Government servants and people who make their daily bread 
in Government schools^ or offices and public courts^ who read the papers 
more for the scraps of news on social and local matters than for the 
purpose of imbibing opinions on political or other subjects. The 
vernacular papers, as a rule, are not important. They show a great 
tendency towards class feeling, and sometimes are too ready to attack 
individuals, and especially Government servants of all ranks. 

At the same time, although the influence of the press is undoubtedly 
small, it does produce an effect indirectly, and after the lapse of a consi* 
derable interval. It has been said by some that the result of the influ- 
ence, such as it is, is probably as much for evil as for good. Much of the 
feeling of distrust towards Government, which has been lately so much 
the subject of comment, has been attributed to its action. The classes 
who have received a high education gradually disseminate among the 
people the views they have imbibed from their favorite newspaper, and 
the opinions of the native press are in this way strenuously supported 
by many who never saw a newspaper, and would be quite unable to 
read one if they did. 

The ordinary village population of Bengal are a respectable, 
decent, and quiet class. It is generally indeed assumed from the 
tone of the native press that the educated natives are not very loyally 
disposed. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, does not doubt that this 
class also is in reality loyal : all their aspirations are in directions in which 
we have taught them to look, and they know very well that their posi- 
tion would have been very different under any other rule. They are 
only a little too hasty in imagining that they can surpass us in our 
own qualities, Wc ought, as one Collector has truly said, to make 
great allowances for the feelings of persons governed by foreigners, 
whose manners and customs are perfectly unknown to most of the 
people, and are imitated rather than adopted by even the most advanced, 
under such circumstances it is not strange if sometimes motives are 
misunderstood and facts distorted. His Honor is perfectly certain that 
the people really appreciate the good will of Government and of its 
officers to them, and desire no violent radical changes. 

The regulation of the native press is quite beyond Govern- 


ment control. It is allowed perfect liberty of expression, and it 
^ _ has been strongly represented that 

License of the Vernnoular ProHfl. — Evilg 

which Bometimes result from this license. RRiong other evils this present Un- 
bridled license is found to affect officers 


of Government to an extent which is detrimental to the upright and 
fearless discharge of their official functions. fear,^^ writes one very 
experienced Commissioner, that there is not a native Deputy Magis- 
trate in the country who could deny that he was afraid of becoming 
the subject of any personal attack in a native newspaper. There are 
doubtless very few European officers, even of high position, who 
would not also object to it ; for with very rare exceptions we wish at 
least not to be noticed in the public press, as their praise is as likely 
to do us harm as their blame is. But the case of a native Deputy 
Magistrate and his subordinates, especially at an isolated eub-divisiou, 
is very different. He knows very well that the moment that any 
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scoundrel denounces him in a native paper^ not only must he endure 
the local wit and ridicule and annoyance^ but he has to await the pub- 
lication of the Oovemment Translator’s abstract of the native paperSi 
and the almost inevitable call for an explanation from some one of 
his superiors^ — from the Magistrate to the Governor-General. I know 
of scarcely any more exquisite but certain process of torture than that 
which begins with the publication of a scandalous attack on a public 
officer, and leads up to a call upon him for explanation. Even if his 
explanation is accepted, he has gone through the ordeal : he has been 
mentally tortured, whilst his assailant has lurked in the darkness, 
and is beyond the reach of punishment. This villainous misuse of the 
public press affects the whole of the administration of justice by native 
officers.’^ 

There is much in this that is true, and the expediency of con- 
tinuing to circulate the Government Translator’s abstract of the opinions 
of the native press has been under consideration. The same Commis- 
sioner also remarks on the growing practice of native newspapers 
commenting on, and prejudicing pending cases. 

The native press of Calcutta exhibits considerable talent and 
excessive freedom of opinion. It is no doubt within its sphere an 
engine of some power. 


Of the five papers 

KHjdhabye. 


published in the Rajshahye division, one is 
published in Moorshedabad, two in 
Rajshahye, one in Rungpore, and one 
at Serajgunge in Fubna. 


Several native newspapers are published in the district of Dacca. 

Backergungc issues sundry papers, of 
which none are of much consequence. 


There is one newspaper published in Mymensing, and that is printed 
at Dacca. The subscription is only Ke. 1-4 per annum. It contains, 
says the District Officer, articles on religious questions (tenets, orthodox 
old Hindoo), explanation of the Vedas and Bhagavat Gita, a column of 
middle aged news, and generally a moral poem, of which the sentiments 
are excellent and the literary merit very small, entirely free from 
scurrilous personalities. It is reported of these and nearly all the 
local papers that they convey but little instruction to their subscribers, 
and as little profit to their proprietors. 


In the Chittagong division, where there are no newspapers printed, 

and hardly any newspaper readers, 
Chittagong. Hindoo Deputy Magistrate of 

Brahmunbariah makes the observation that the people generally 
suppose that everything in a newspaper is invariably false, — a remarkable 
contrast to the popular idea in England among the lower orders, 
where ** 1 know it is true because I saw it in print, is a common 


expression. 

In Behar there are only two native newspapers, the Chushm-ullm 

and Akhbar-ul AkhyaVj both Maho- 
medan, and printed in the Hindustani 
character. They are fortnightly, and contain little news and little 
discussion, but are the vehicles for more or less instructive essays, 
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which few persons will read and pay for. The latter was a publi- 
cation of the Behar Society, and has fallen off very much, now that it 
receives no assistauce. 

In the Orissa division there are two newspapers in Cuttack, the 

Utkul Lwipica and Utkul Patra. In 
Balasore a new magazine, the Utkul 
Durpun, or Mirror of Orissa, was first published last year. It seems 
that the newspapers in Orissa arc actuated by a healthy feeling, and their 
publication may be taken as an evidence of the awakenini^ intelligence 
of the Ooriahs, when it is recollected that in many other and richer 
districts there are no newspapers at all. 

The press is fairly developed in Assam for so remote a province. 

There are three local newspapers — two 
at Seebsagur, and one at Gowhatty, 
of which the Assam Mihir is the best. The influence of the Assam 


press, so far as it exists, is said to be beneficial rather than otherwise, 
it cannot be said that much has been done in the year under 
, ^ . review by Government to foster the 

Alts an ciences. growth of Arts and Sciences in these 

provinces. The subject, however, has not been overlooked, and some 
action has been taken. The progress of the Imperial Museum has been 
considerable. It is explained, on another page of the present report, 
that the Lieutenant-Governor has taken steps for establishing an 
Economic Museum for the collection of economic, vegetable, and other 
products of Bengal, and that this museum will be opened immediately. 

Some correspondence has also taken place with reference to a site 
for the proposed Bengal Meterological Observatory. For years the 
want of a proper observatory has been very great, and now that so 
much increased attention is paid in Bengal to meteorological phe- 
nomena, and in view of the extreme importance of recording full and 
correct observations, it has been felt that the establishment of an 
adequate observatory could not be delayed. After some trouble the 
Lieutenant-Governor has fixed upon a suitable situation. 

The chapter of this report on Education will show the measures 
that have been adopted for imparting instruction in surveying, botany, 
and chemistry at our schools. It is hoped that a very decided step 
in advance has been taken towards the establishment of a scientifio 


educational course, and towards the teaching of practical arts which 
have hitherto been too much neglected in our system. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment entertained, or partly paid, by 
. Government in Calcutta and the dis- 

Ecclefliuatiul establishment. x • x r ii i .1 . 

tricts ot Ecugal on the 31st oi March 

1873 was as follows : — 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Archdeacon and Commissary to the Lord Bishop ... 1 

Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Bishop ... ... ... 1 

Kegistrar of the Diocese ... ... 1 

Chaplains of the Church of England ... ... ... ... 19 

Ditto ditto Scotland ... ... 2 

Ministers, Additional Clergy Society ... ... ... ... 13 

Priests of the Roman Catholic Church ... ... 7 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta in May last was good enough to place 
rru t j «• u » 1 disposal of Government a most 

e or 16 op B ur. valuable and interesting account of his 

visitations and proceedings in these provinces during the past year. 
His Lordship visited the whole of Bengal, from Assam to Orissa, 
from Behar to Backergunge, and his notes not only put in a very 
convenient shape the ecclesiastical matters to be brought to the notice 
of Government, but also incidentally throw very much light on 
educational and other matters. With His Lordship's permission His 
Honor circulated the Bishop's letter to the many whom it would 
interest. 

The stations of Gowhatty, Shillong, and Sylhet, were placed under 
. one chaplain, who would pay migra- 

tory visits to each. At Gomillah 
considerable local subscriptions were raised towards the erection of a 
church, and the full peouuiary assistance allowable under the rules 
was granted by the Lieutenant-Governor. His Honor quite concurred 
with the Lord Bishop in the advantage of having churches at small 
stations. Although the provincial finances were not so prosperous as 
they had been. His Honor would say that wherever there was a 
considerable Christian population and no Christian church or building 
in which most of the Christians might meet, he would bo ready to do 
what be could in aid of a church. 
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A complete set of rules has been framed and circulated for carrj- 
... „ . . . „ iug out the proviKioDs of the “ Indian 

xvrfws Christian Marriage Act. 1 872» (No. XV 

of 1872), aud measures have been taken 
for providing in English as well as in the Bengali and Hindi languages 
the books and forms to be used under the Act. 

A Bill also has recently been proposed in the Bengal Council to facili- 

tate and authenticate the registration of 
^ Mahomedan marriages. The nature of 

this Bill is briefly described at page in an earlier chapter of this report. 

Arrangements were made during the year, under the ecclesiastical 

A . j A.Tff jurisdiction vested in Government by 

Arrang.me„t.u»derAot in 011872. Marriage Act No. HI of 1872, 

for persons other than Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Christians. The 
Registrar of Assurances in Calcutta, aud the Sub- Registrars in most 
of the important sudder stations in Bengal, where their services are 
likely to be required, have been appointed to be ex-officio registrars 
of marriages under the Act. 

Certain non official Brahmo gentlemen have also been appointed 
registrars of marriages in Calcutta and in the districts of Hooghly 
and Dacca. 

Under Section 12 of the Act it has been ruled that for the pre- 
sent marriages shall be registered by ex-officio Registrars only at 
the oflioe of marriage registrars. If required, a Registrar other than 
an ex-officio Registrar may register at a place other than a Registrar's 
Office, but an additional fee will have to be paid in such case. The fees 
to be charged by a marriage Registrar have been prescribed and 
published, and are very moderate in their incidence. Between March 
1872, when the Act came into operation, and the 30th March 1873, six 
original marriages were solemnized, and twenty-three marriages con- 
tracted before the passing of the Act were registered under its 
twentieth sectit.n. It would appear that the arrangements made have 
given satisfaction, and that the privileges of the Act are appreciated by 
the Brahmo community. 

STATIONEUY. 

The following table exhibits a comparison of the general results 

Bfiutici re.ui... Stationery Da- 

partiuent duriug the years 1871'72 

and 1872 73:— 


Value of stock at the cominenoement 
of the year 

Approximate value of stores received 
from Eugl^pd 

Value of stores received back from 
different oflices 

Cost price of local purchases 


1871-72. 

Es. 


1872-7a 

its. 


13,21,359 12,70,438 

5,43,841 3,58,571 


8,123 

61,091 


4,817 

50,482 


Total value of stock 


19.84,416 16,84,308 
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Value of stores issued during the 

Rs. 

Rs. 

year 

Amount of bills passed for purchases 

6,71,260 

7,60,947 

in India. . 

Amount of all other charges, includ- 
ing establishment, contingencies, 

543 

• 

.... 

&Q, 

32,230 

34,540 

Total charges 

Total value of stock at the close of 

7,04,533 

7,85,487 

the year 

12,70,438 

9,33,361 


The result shows a decrease in the total outlay for stationery, 
whioh is attributed to the careful scrutiny that is now given to the 
annual estimate of requirements with a view of keeping down the stock 
to the lowest safe limit. On the other hand, there has been a very 
general increase in the issues of the various articles of stationery. 

The Liieutenant-Governor has desired the Board of Revenue to 

furnish a report on the quality of the 
.united" stationery now supplied to Govern- 

ment, and the suitability to the pur- 
poses for whioh it is used, as well as upon the quantity now supplied. 
Complaints of the deficiency in quantity as well as quantity of 
stationery supplied have been made ; there is good reason to believe 
that the paper on whioh Government oorrespondenoe is now ' written 
is inferior in quality to the old paper of former days. Wo should 
certainly test the materials suxqfiied by modern contracts. Records 
of ten or twelve years old may be seen going into tatters, while 
those of sixty or ninety years ago remain perfect. Much also of the 
ease and efficiency of the work of our offices depends, for instance, on 
the quality of the ink, pencils &c., and the inforionty of the supply of 
ink from the Stationery Department has now become a source of serious 
inconvenience. It has been desired that careful attention may be 
bestowed on these details, and that any causes for comx>liaQt may bo 
as far as possible removed. 









